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8  Civil  Adininistratian  of  Justice,  [January, 

With  proper  exertion^  he  can  not  only  dispose  of  the  new  business, 
but,  within  six  months,  clear  the  calender  of  its  mass  of  deferred 
causes.  What  is  his  present  routine  of  official  practice  %  At  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  he  opens  court,  and  adjourns  at  three  p.  m.  ;  but  when  a 
cause  is  actually  commenced  and  on  trial  at  three  p.  m.,  he'  has  held  a 
session  after  dinner,  though  not  uniformly  to  complete  the  same. 
Hence  generally  but  four  ho^irs  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  devoted 
to  business  in  this  circuit,  wherein  would  naturally  be  tried  the 
bulk  of  the  immense  '  transitory'  suits  in  this  great  agricultural,  com>- 
mercial,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  state;  where  numerous  and 
heavy  transactions  are  constantly  being  made ;  where  business  confi- 
dence must  hang  greatly  upon  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  In  England,  courts  do  not  move  so  dilatorily.  The  judge  at 
the  London  assizes  opens  court  at  eight  a.  m.,  adjourns  for  dinner 
one  hour ;  has  tea  sent  to  him  in  court,  and  continues  business  till 
ten  or  eleven  in  the  evening.  Some  judges  in  the  country  circuits 
are  equally  vigilant;  their  business  promptly  despatched,  and  the 
laws  speedily  executed.  Let  our  circuit  judge  adopt  the  same  plan, 
and  he  will  soon  see  how  many,  to  get  their  causes  tried,  will  come 
at  any  hour  when  he  will  hear  them.  Let  the  four  or  five-hour  mid- 
day workers  wait,  if  they  prefer  it,  until  other  causes  are  disposed  of. 
We  repeat,  all  this  delay  is  unnecessary  and  worse ;  it  is  heinous 
procrastination.  The  vigilance  of  the  judge,  if  once  roused  into 
action,  can  grapple  the  pressing  mass  of  suits,  and  crush  the  ignoble 
scandal  of  the  court  and  the  laws. 

III.  The  superior  court  of  the  city  o^  New- York  was  created 
about  1828.  It  was  intended  to  try  the  hpsts  of  suits  at  law  growing 
out  of  the  multifarious  transactions  in  this  city,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
clude the  accumulation  of  this  '  local'  business  in  the  circuit  and  su- 
preme courts.  It  was  anticipated,  that  a  court  constituted  as  this 
should  be,  with  three  justices  of  equal  acquirements,  experience, 
legal  acumen,  and  physical  vigor,  with  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  and  mercantile  suits, 
would  soon  acquire  a  reputation  for  legal  ability,  extensive  and  ready 
research,  and  judicial  accuracy,  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled,  by 
the  supreme  court  itself.  Such  anticipations  were  not  only  reasonable, 
but  the  result  was  deemed  inevitable,  that  a  court  thus  constituted 
and  thus  circumstanced,  would  soon  become,  what  it  should  now  be, 
the  first  of  civil  tribunals  for  authority  on  questions  of  commercial 
and  mercantile  law,  and  in  dignity  and  reputation  the  respectable  rival 
of  the  English  *  court  of  king's  bench.'  How  far  these  anticipa- 
tions have  been  realized,  let  facts  speak.  - 

For  a  few  years,  the  anticipated  results  of  the  experiment  were 
supposed  to  be  attained.  Many,  however,  suspected  that  the  gover- 
nor, from  a  laudable  desire  to  select  for  its  chief  a  man  of  extensive 
legal  learning,  overlooked  other  considerations  equally  important,  and 
appointed  to  that  ofiice  a  chancellor,  who  was  by  his  office  a  leading 
member  of  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  where  his  opinions 
might  be  law  that  could  not  be  appealed  fropi.  Beside,  the  age  of 
the  chancellor,  being  near  sixty,  would,  by  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  have  incapacitated  him  from  holding  any  judicial  office  in  chan- 
cery, or  in  the  supreme  court.     But  the  officers  of  the  superior. 
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onacted  into  being  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  yreie  not 
technically  thus  limited.  There  was  a  manijfest  impropriety  in  such 
a  judicial  officer  being  transferred  to  a  comparatively  inferior  court* 
whose  decisions  might  be  reviewed,  first  by  the  supreme  court,  anj 
then  by  the  same  court  for  the  correction  of  errors ;  and  it  should  have 
prevented  as  well  ,the  governor  from  making,  ai  the  officer  from  ae* 
cepting,  this  nomination.  Five  years  after  the  original  <Mrganization  of 
the  superior  court,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  justices  expired,  and 
others  were  to  be  appointed.  Another  the  gfovemor,  in  his  wisdom, 
deemed  the  gathered  prudence  of  the  state  convention  of  1821  to  be 
wrong,  in  presuming  men  past  sixty  to  be  in  their '  constitutional* 
dotage,  or  waning  in  their  physical  ability  to  perform  the  ever  (ay, 
and  they  ever  must  be)  arduous  duties  of  the  judiciary,  or  whether 
he  saw  in  the  old  officers  other  peculiar  official  or  political  adapta-^ 
tions,  not  knoMrn  to  us,  they  were  at  least  reappointed.  Ag^ain,  at  the 
expiration  of  another  teim  of  five  years,  they  have  been  a^ain  r6a^« 
pointed.  Hence,  at  least  one  on  the  bench,  the  chief  justice,  will 
have  long  passed  the  goal  of  seventy  years,  before  his  third  term  ^ 
office  shall  have  expired.  Is  it  natural  for  him,  under  these  circunl- 
stancas  of  previous  high  office,  and  continued  riappointments,  to 
waive  his  own  preconceived  opinions  to  the  dictates  ai  even  a  revi-^ 
aory  authority,  save  with  the  greatest  reluctance*— nay,  without  the 
most  palpable  necessity  ?  As  it  is,  whetber  by  reason  of  refal  or  supposed 
superiority  of  the  chief  justice,  or  of  any  claimed  prerogative  on  his 
part,  and  their  willing  concession  to  his  pride  of  opinion,  or  whether 
they  are  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  the  superior  pecuniary  attain-^ 
ments  of  chamber  business,  or  whether  from  some  other  cause,  we  ari^ 
not  advised  ;  although  from  some  cause,  the  two  very  respectable  asso- 
ciated  justices  of  this  court  have  nearly  surrendered  to  him  die  ex- 
clusive disposition  of  legal  questions.  They  are  seldom  suspected  of 
concocting  a  waking  opinion.  He  takes  die  papers,  examines  the 
authorities,  vmtes  opinions,  and  in  his  own  ^ood  time,  in  open  court, 
delivershimself  of  them.  Neither  associate  justice  seems  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  argument,  or  when  it  maybe  decided,  although  nomi- 
nally before  a  full  bench  from  three  to  six  months.  If  application  is 
made  to  them,  they  refer  to  the  chief  justice,  as  though  the  causes  were 
his  special  property.  Now  we  intend  not  to  say  that  the  chief  justice  is 
not  a  man  of  great  legal  attainment  —  far  from  it ;  but  we  do  say, 
that  the  flattering  reputadon  he  has  enjoyed,  the  bigh  office  he  has 
held,  and  his  confirmed  opinion  of  his  own  superiority,  concomitant 
with  the  ills  and  infirmities  of  age,  render  him  at  times  incapable  of 
giving-  proper  weight  to  authorides,  and  of  proper  consultation  widi 
his  associates.  His  opinions  are  often  masses  of  learned  qnotadons, 
litde  applicaUe  to  the  case  in  hand.  Now  is  this  surprising,  to  an 
observer  of  advanced  lifel  Age  does  not  impair  so  mucb  the 
memory  as  the  judgment.  Hence  the  practice  of  writing  long,  legal 
imperdnent  speculadons  as  opinions,  prevails  here,  in  its  worst  form ; 
ana  not  the  writing,  only*  but  the  custom  of  reading  diem  in  open 
covrt;  a  custom  that  should  have  been  exploded  a  century  ago* 
Ni^eily  a  day  in  each  week,  the  court  solemnly  sit  and  uselessly  read 
deeiinoia ;  mi  scdtoEB  await  in  omental  Hffony  die  day's  adjoimmient 
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of  a  hearing.  There  is  no  need  of  writing  a  long  opinion  in  any  case  ; 
and  there  is  less  apology  for  reading  or  conning  one  aloud,  long  or 
short.  If  written,  hand  it  to  the  clerk.;  The  parties  can  read  for 
themselves,  and  the  reporter  can  publish  it«  This  reading  of  deci- 
sions, with  great  effort,  to  an  audience  made  up  of  a  scribbling  clerk, 
a  gossiping  crier,  a  dreaming  constable,  and  possibly  a  brace  of  con- 
genial lawyers,  not  unfrequently  brings  up  in  the  association  the  illus- 
trious example  of  the  Grecian  orator  practising  eloquence  upon  the 
sea  shore;  with  this  slight  difference,  that  Demosthenes  did  this  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  amid  the  surges'  loud  roar,  to  prepare  for  a 
crowded  audience,  whereas  our  justice  acts  a£  over  sixty-five,  in  the 
sepulchral  silence  of  a  vacant  court-room. 

Calm,  collected  decision,  a  total  surpresaion  of  every  word  not 
absolutely  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  information  or  rebuke  of 
persons  present,  united  with  a  deportment,  urbane,  friendly,  and  re- 
spectful, toward  the  members  of  the  bar,  should  ever  characterize  the 
bench ; .  and  in  lieu  of  that,  deportment,  we  find  the  court  often  en- 
gaged in  petty  altercation  with  the  profession,  individually  venting  a 
spleen,  destructive  of  the  respectful  esteem,  the  bar  shauld^  and  if 
properly  treated,  ever  would  evince,  toward  the  court.  To  acquire 
or  preserve  the  respect  and  confidence  of  its  bar,  the  court  must  ex- 
tend the  same  courtesy  and  confidence  they  would  attain.  In  this 
court,  so  little  is  there  of  systpm,  order,  or  promptitude,  and  so  tardy 
the  decision  after  argument,  that  jpoints  made  on  the  arguments  are 
sometimes  wholly  forgotten,  or  misrecoUected,  and  the  cause  Kctually 
decided  the  reverse  of  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  trial  of  causes 
hero,  is  not  so  behindhand  as  in  either  of  the  others.  The  calendar 
of  causes  for  trial,  at  its  November  term,  1838,  numbered  about  four 
hundred.  Still  in  almost  every  litigated  cause,  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  is  heard  before  a  whole  bench.  Hence  a  delav  arises,  in  the 
eventual  decision,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  get  a  final  jud^;ment 
in  these  causes,  short  of  about  one  and  a  half  years  from  its,  com- 
mencement. ^ 

Again,  the  dignity  of  this  court  is  degraded,  by  the  pitiful  system 
of  making  up,  in  fees,  compensation  to  the  justices,  x his,  we  have 
before  hinted,  ought  never  to  be.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
too  sacred  to  be  touched  by  a  man  dependant  for  his  support  on  fees. 
It  is  a  temptation  to  devote  too  exclusively  his  attention  to  this  fee- 
ing business.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  has  its  influence,  and  is 
countenanced  and  acknowledged  by  our  legislature.  While  one 
judge  presides  at  the  trial  of  caiises,  two  remain  at  chambers,  taking 
costs,  bearing  motions,  n^aking  orders,  and  other  fee-paying  business. 
In  this  chamber  business,  the  three  justices  get  some  two  thousand 
dollars  per  year.  Upon  each  cause  commenced  in  their  court,  they  re- 
ceive a  quarter-dollar,  and  one  and  a  half  dollars  for  each  cause  placed 
upon  the  trial  calendar.  From  these  two  sources,  they  are  believed 
to  receive  annually  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  t*.  e.,  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  fees,  fer  each  justice,  beside  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars,  making  a  grand  total  of  annual  income  to  be  over  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  without  any  disbursements.  This  is  the  most  debasing, 
and  not  the  cheapest,  mode  of  paying  the  justices.  This,  however,  is 
BOt  the  feult  of  the  justices,  but  of  the  law.    We  have  now  in  our 
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inind's  eye  one  incident,  which  needs  explanation  from  the  justices. 
The  statute  allows^  special  motions  before  a  judge  at  chambers,  in 
conformity  with  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  court,  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  made  in  open  court.  If  a  motion  be  made  in  court,  no  fee 
is  kno^vn ;  but  when  at  chambers,  a  justice  gets  one  dollar  for  each 
order,  in  parsuance  thereof.  The  court  have  made  a  rule,  that  all 
ordinary  motions  may  be  made  in  court,  or  before  a  judge  at  cham- 
bers ;  and  that  when  made  before  a  judge,  they  may  be  brought  on 
upon  notice  to  the  adverse  party,  or  hy  an  order  to  sliow  cause,  at  the 
election  of  the  party  making  them.  The  practice  of  procuring  an  al- 
ternative ordc^  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  serving  a  notice,'  is  of 
course  adopted ;  since  the  dttomey  moving  thereby  gets  more  fees, 
and  will  act  for  his  own  interest.  Consequently  the- judge  gets  a  dol- 
lar for  the  alternative  order,  and  another  dollar  for  the  final  order; 
whereas  on  a  notice,  he  would  get  for  the  whole  only  one  dollar. 
Some  thousands  of  orders  in  a  year  have  some  influence  on  fees. 
The  notice  is  in  every  respect  as  useful,  save  that  shorter  time  of 
service  is  desired  than  is  allowed  on  notice.  Still  the  rule  allows 
the  party  to  use  the  order  in  any  case,  whether  necessary  or  not. 
This  should  be  altered.  Let  this  court  awake  to  a  proper  sense  of 
their  trust,  and  the  interest  the  public  have  in  their  doings^  Let 
each  justice  act  and  decide  for  himself,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  ovm  understanding,  and  not  implicitly  assent  to  the  conclusions 
of  any  opinionated,  though  learned,  compeer.  Let  prompt  and  ex» 
peditious  decisions,  without  writing  or  reading  long  opinions,  be 
adopted,  and  the  responsibility  and  usefulness  of  the  court  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

IV.  The  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of 
New- York  is  degraded  by  the  same  vicious  system  of  fees  and  prac- 
tice upon  motions,  to  which,  in  our  remai'ks  upon  the  superior  court, 
we  had  occasion  to  allude.  Still,  it  has  been,  by  far,  the  most  use- 
ful, because  most  efficient  tribunal  in  the  city.  Under  the  late 
learned  and  worthy  first  judge,  the  lamented  John  T.  Irving,  this 
court  was  elevated,  in  a  brief  period,  from  the  petty  consideration  of 
like  courts  in  odier  counties,  to  a  rank  and  dignity,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  profession,  unequalled  by  the  superior  coiut,  and  was  and  is 
justly  considered  die  only  tolerably  efficient  court,  for  the  despatch  of 
business,  in  the  city.  Without  disparagement  to  the  present  bench, 
all  practitioners  will  admit,  that  the  vacancy  of  Judge  Jrving  is  not 
fully  supplied.  Yet  the  talents  of  the  present  judges  are  respectable, 
and  their  zeal  and  assiduity  commendable.  The  calendars  of  this 
court  were  very  large,  having,  for  a  year  past  been  not  less  than  four 
or  five  hundred.  Still,  the  number  of  litigated  causes  actually  dis- 
posed of,  the  past  year  in  it,  is  probably  more  than  double  the  number 
consummated  in  the  supenor  court,  and  four  times  the  number 
perfected  in  the  circuit  court,  within  the  same  time.  Neverthe- 
less, this  court  has  not  done  all  it  might  do,  to  clear  out  the  old  cau^ 
ses.  It  might  open  at  nine  o*clock  instead  of  eleven,  and  hold  after- 
noon if  not  evening  sessions,  every  day,  till  the  calendar  be  cleared. 
There  is  no  necessity,  and  certainly  no  propriety,  that  a  cause,  ready 
for  trial,  should  go  over  ^\e  or  six  terms  before  it  can  be  reached. 
Let  the  judges  apply  a  little  more  nerve  to  them  —  firmness,  promptio 
tude»  and  dignity  — -  and  hold  court  more  hours  in  a  day,  and  they 
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will  Boon  fikid  themaelres  relieved  from  the  weigfat  of  heavy  calendarsi 
and  he  ahle  to  txy  every  cause  at  the  first  term  it  shall  he  noticed. 

In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  courts  for  the.  trial  of  causes,  great 
diaorder  and  confusion  usually  prevail ;  insomuch  that  a  stranger,  on 
entering  court,  often  supposes  none  in  session,  until,  making  hi^  way 
through  the.  crowd  of  wknesseto  and  euitors  outside,  and  of  lawyeiB 
insidie  the  bar,  up  to  the  bench,  he  discovers  a  judge  there,  with  pro- 
bably half  a  dozen  lawyers,  leaning  over  the  bench,  talking  in  his 
ear,  occasionally  presenting  orders  for  him  to  sign,  paying  him  hit 
fees  therefor,  and  transactinff  other  chamber  business ;  in  the  mean 
while,  the  cli»rk  is  peihaps  drawing  a  jury,  taking  inquests,  and  the 
like  formal,  unnecessary,  and  therefore  undignified,  occupations; 
while  some  forty  to  Sfty  attorneys  and  counsellors  are  standing  up 
iBonversing  withiQ,  and  a  humming  shuffle  pervades  all  the  bar.  This 
arises,  greatly,  from  the  fault  of  the  city  authorities,  in  not  providing 
suitable  seajts  luad  tables  for  members  of  the  bar ;  there  bemg  but  a 
mnall,  contracted  table  in  each  coutt  room,  on  which  to  transact  busi'- 
neas  $  partly  from  the  eaffemfMS  of  the  profession  to  press  through  the 
£rowd  to  despatch  their  business ;  partly  from  the  fault  of  the  law,  im 
allowing  the  judge  .to  meddle  with  any  chamber  business,  and  requi>> 
ling  senseless  routines  of  forms  to  r6open  court ;  but,  more  than  all* 
from  the  feult  of  the  court,  in  not  holding  with  a  firmer  hand  thereini 
of  order,  industry,  and  dignity.  We  can  well  imagine  that  an  Eng- 
lish barrister,  accustomed  to  the  dignified  proceedings  in  British  cotuta, 
ivhere  peihaps  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  orderly  form  and  cec«» 
IBony,  would  hold  in  low  estimation  the  tribunals  of  this  oountiy; 
en  estimate  altogether  incorrect,  exoept  in  relation  to  these  pardcu* 
lar  courts ;  and,  in  some  i^aspects,  eironaous  as  to  them.  He  would 
nofltt  assui^edly  underrate  the  real  talents  and  worth  of  some  if  not  a& 
,of  our  jjodges. 

The  above  view  of  this  sql^ect  is  indeed  humiliatinflr,  but  it  is  true ; 
and  on  these  matters,  the  longer  the  truth  is  atitmnpted  to  be  suppress 
jsi^d,  the  worse  it  ie  for  us.  Let  the  public  examine  for  theraselvea, 
jiroliiia  well  the  evils,  and  see  where  they  lie.  Let  the  legislature 
scan  the  laws,  and  their  practical  effects,  and  apply  the  proper  legie* 
lative  remedies ;  above  all,  let  the  ju4ges  study  for  themselves,  and 
^endeavor  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  die  laws  as  they  find  them  ;  at 
aU  events,  let  them  elevate  the  dignity  and  iqerease  the  energy  and 
efficiency  of  their  respective  courts. 

We  h&v«  thus  taken  a  rapid  view  of  our  subject,  as  we  must  ne* 
ibisssarily  do,  to  bring  it  withm  moderate  limits.  These  observations 
are  but  a  small  moiety  of  what  suggested  jhemselves  to  us,  as  we 
4Eknqed  onward,  and  may,  no  doubt,  suggest  themselves  to  every  in- 
4^pet)j(jent,  experienced  practitioiier.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
they  ^1  prove  sufficient  to  awaken  the  people,  their  legislature,  and 
ithe  cowts  themselves,  to  the  importance  of  the  thene ;  and  if  so,  we 
ehall  be  amply  rewarded  for  our  labor.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
yde^ecta,  we  still  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  noble  principles 
^  the  )aw,  a  very  favorable  opipjion  of  the  general  ability  and  use- 
Adness  of  /the  legal  profession,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  our  courts 
01^  Justice,  however  badly  conducted,  are  the  only  safii  reliance  for 
;dbe|iriQtaK3tici»afi)ur  rights;  aD4  that,  ao  lar  from  beiogtretttedvvith 
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contempt  or  derision ,  their  failings  should  be  looked  upon  with  every 
degree  of  allowance,  and  every  effort  be  made  to  aid  th^m,  in  all 
laudable  endeavors  to  impart  useful  form  amd  vigor  to  tho  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  May  they,  one  and  all,  arouse  irom  their  lethargy, 
redouble  their  vigor,  and  rival  each  other  in  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, till '  the  laW'S  delay'  shall  no  longer  arise  from  lack  of  de- 
spatch in  those  courts,  and  villany  no  more  elude  the  pursuit  of 
justice. 


A    P8ALM     OF    D&ATB. 


'  DCAft,  beaiitMtti  Df>mth !  tha  j«ire)  of  the  jait, 
•    Stuning  BQ  where  bii4  in  the  dark, 
"What  a)  tteriea  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 
Ceold  we  «iitlook  ihat  mark !'  It«intr  Vao««««. 


T>fe     &BAPBB     AMD     THE     rLOWERS. 


Thbbv  is  8  Renpert  whose  name  is  De»th« 

And  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  rehp9  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  thb  flowers  that  grow  between.  . 

IL 

*  fihsll  I  have  nousht  that  is  fair,*  saith  be : 

*  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  7 
Thouch  ihe  breath  of  thene  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 
I  will  give  theni^  all  back  again.* 

III. 

He  ffazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 
it  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  bis  abtfavesi 

fV. 

'*  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,"* 
The  Roaper  said,  and  sinird  t 

*  Dear  tokens  of  the^iarth  are  they, 

Where  he  waa  once  a  child.' 

*  Tliey  #baU  alt  bloom  in  fielda  of  figbc, 

Trensplanted  by  my  earSf 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  while 
These  sacred  blossoms  wear.' 

¥1. 

.And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  p8fai, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
6at  she  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again, 

In  Che  fielda  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  nor  in  wrath« 

The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
^Twasan  arigel  visited  the  green  earth, 

Aftd  uwk  the  flo««i««wity. 
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THE    GOVERNOR'S    VISIT    TO    JEMAICO.      * 


BTTHB    AUTHOR    OP    'THE    KUIHOW    PROPERTY.* 


In  the  summer  of  1703,  an  infectious  fever  raged  violently  in  the 
city  of  New-York.  The  inhabitants  fled  into  the  adjacent  country, 
which  was  not  very  distant  from  where  the  Bowling  Green  now  is. 
On  that  pleasant  eminence  now  called  Leonard-street,  many  of  them 
snuffed  the  pure  air  with  the  delighted  eagerness  of  citizens,  while 
the  children  rambled  amid  fields  of  clover,  safe  from  the  prevailing 
disease.  Those  low-eaved  mansions,  with  their  trees  and  shrubbery, 
those  fragiimt  meadows,  and  well-cultured  gardens,  which  were  the 
homes  of  thrifty  farmers,  and  afforded  so  secure  a  retreat,  the  very  hill- 
sides they  were  wont  to  clamber,  are  gone.  Commerce  has  wrought 
out  its  wonderful  results,  and  luxury  has  followed  in  its  train,  putting 
to  blush,  veith  her  *  ivory  palaces/  the  abodes  of  elder  time.  Upon 
that  very  spot,  you  behold  an  interminable  Babel  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  the  breezes  which  play  there  now,  are  impregnated  with  other 
odors  than  those  of  Araby. 

Among  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  fled  from  town,  w^as  Lord 
CoRNBURY,  the  then  Governor  of  the  Province.  We  gather  nothing 
from  history  very  favorable  to  this  man's  character.  He  swayed  his 
delegaEted  authoiity  with  a  high  hand,  and  proved  little  acceptable  to 
the  mass  of  his  subjects.  Haughty  and  tyrannical  in  disposition,  he 
rode  over  the  necks  of  the  people,  and  cared  less  about  subserving 
the  ends  of  justice,  than  of  returning  home  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
extortion. 

When  the  infection  broke  out,  he  was  not  slow  to  flee  from  the  post 
of  danger ;  but  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  did  not  choose  to  re- 
side in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Probably  the  true  cp.use  was,  that  he 
v^hed  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  presence  of  those  by  whom 
he  knew  himself  to  be  justly  hated.  Getting  in  his  bai'ge,  however, 
he  crossed  the  East  River  to  Long-Island,  and  proceeded  thence 
directly  with  his  family  and  suite,  twelve  miles,  to  the  rural  village  of 
Jrmaico.  This  '  plantation'  was  likely  to  suit  him,  as  well  for  its 
health  and  privacy,  as  for  its  nearness  to  the  ocean. 

So  signal  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  the  governor,  created  of  course 
a  great  stir  in  a  small  community.  From  the  Big  Plains  to  the  Beaver 
Pond,  the  people  became  informed  of  it,  as  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
They  put  on  their  Simday  clothes,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  their 
finery,  rushed  with  one  accord  to  witness  the  entr6e.  All  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions,  were  present ;  the  laughter-loving  negro,  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  Rockaway  tribe,  who  came  pouring  down  from  their 
wigwams  in  the  hills,  with  their  blankets,  gewgaws,  and  painted 
faces,  to  look  upon  the  representative  of  their  great  father,  the  King 
of  England.  The  governor  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  of  July,  a  day  not  as  yet  sacred  in  the  annals  of  a  free 
people. 

One  would  suppose  that  a  benevolent  viceroy  would  delight  in 
making  such  a  visitation  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  and  an  era  to  be 
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long  rememberod ;  that  he  would  render  his  presence  acceptable  to 
his  subjects,  without  any  compromise  of  dignity  ;  shedding  his  conde- 
scending smiles  upon  the  humble,  and  diSusing  gladness  among  all. 
Lord  Combury,  however,  scarcely  permitted  those  to  look  at  him  who 
had  come  to  do  him  homage.  He  walked  with  stately  step  into  the 
apartments  prepared  for  him,  whence  he  did  not  emerge  during  the 
rest  of  the  day ;  while  without,  his  liveried  attendants  harshly  re* 
pulsed  the  crowd  which  gathered  around  his  carriage,  too  eagerly 
admiring  its  gilded  trappings,  and  the  emblazoned  arms  upon  its 
pannels. 

Several  days  elapsed,  before  the  bustle  occasioned  by  his  arrival 
had  subsided,  and  during  all  that  time,  the  only  question  asked  or  an- 
swered was,  '  Have  you  seen  the  Governor  V  His  person,  voice,  and 
general  bearing ;  his  attendants,  his  horses,  and  his  carriages ;  formed 
the  never-failing  topics  of  conversation  in  the  farm-house.  All  agreed 
unanimously,  that  he  was  an  '  elegant  gentleman,'  but  he  was  so  dis- 
tant and  inaccessible,  that  they  regarded  him  with  a  certain  awe,  and 
failed  not  to  interpret  something  scornful  in  his  loitlsbip's  counte- 
nance. They  foresaw,  however,  that  his  stay  in  the  country  would 
not  be  without  its  advanti^es,  for  all  places  in  the  vicinity  were  put 
in « requisition  to  supply  his  lordship's  taMe.  The  little  plains  pro- 
vided him  with  plover,  and  the  bay  of  Jemaico  Yrith  fish ;  and  the 
swamps  with  woodcock,  and  the  well-cultivated  farms  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season.  But  the  wily  farmers  turned  the  tables  upon 
the  governor,  during  this  summer  campaign ;  for  if  they  brought  him 
the  fattest  of  the  poultry^  and  their  most  delicious  fruits,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  *  made  him  pay  for  it.'  It  was  a  maxim  with  some 
of  them,  which  they  have  handed  down  to  their  posterity,  that  there 
is  oo  harm  in  fleecing  a  rich  man,  and  that  he  may  '  as  well  pay  double 
what  a  thing  is  worth,  as  not.'  His  lordship  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  such  a  doctrine. 

There- was  but  one  person  in  the  community,  who  was  fitted,  by 
birth  or  education,  to  be  *  hand-in-glove'  with  the  governor,  or  who 
exchanged  with   him   the   civilities  of   the    table.  .  This   was   Sir 

Charles ,  who  lived  in  a  style  somewhat  magnificent  for  that 

neighborhood.  His  mansion,  adorned  with  busts  and  paintings,  and  the 
dim  portraits  of  a  gentle  ancestry,  bespoke  the  man  of  liberal  taste 
and  ample  fortune.  Yet  was  he  mild  and  benevolent  in  his  nature, 
and  sitting  in  his  library,  the  retreat  of  his  old  age,  acted  as  the  um- 
pire of  all  disputes  in  tlie  community.  He  was  withal  a  zealous 
churchman,  ana  a  loyal  subject  of  his  king. 

The  Sunday  after  the  governor's  arrival  was  one  of  those  sweet 
days  described  by  the  temple  poet : 

■*so  clear,  so  cairn,  so  briclit, 


The  bridal  of  tbo  earth  and  sky/ 

The  sereneness  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  country,  during  those  Puritan 
times,  may  be  best  conceived  of,  by  describing  that  of  the  New- 
England  village.  When  the  sun  rises  on  that  day  which  *  the  Lord 
hath  made,'  and  of  which  '  he  calls  tlie  hours  his  o^vn,'  all  sounds  are 
hushed  into  a  religious  stillness.  The  hum  of  business  has  ceased, 
and  the  voice  of  laughter  and  merriment*    The  plough  stands  still 
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in  the  field,  and  the  beast  of  burden  reposes.  The  countenances  of 
men  are  impressed  with  the  commandment  of  God,  '  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.'  And  in  the  face  of  nature  you  remark 
the  same  prevailing  piety  ;  whether  you  go  into  the  fields  upon  the 
Sabbath,  or  by  the  river,  or  by  the  ocean,  or  in  the  groves,  which  are 
the  holiest  of  temples ;  for  Religion  dwells  within  their  Gothic  gloom, 
wherein  the  Druids  worshipped.  '  All  the  trees  rejoice  before  the 
Lord;'  the  venerable  oaks  sigh  musically,  and  their  high  tops  wave 
in  unison,  while  the  birds  upon  their  branches  seem  to  chant,  '  O 
praise  God  in  his  holiness !'  When  pure  hearts  comn^une  together 
in  such  scenes,  and  when  innocent  hands  are  clasped  in  supplication, 
and  tearful  eyes  are  upturned  to  Him  that  pardoneth  the  penitent,  we 
think  it  is  the '  beauty  of  holiness,'  and  that  it  is  God  himself  who 
looks  down  approvingly,  and  that  it  is  the  light  of  God's  counteQance 
which  makes  the  sunshine  so  bright,  and  the  skies  so  clear,  and  the 
day  so  glorious*  ' 

But  das !  in  the  midst  of  such  outward  peace,  how  often  the  heart 
is  conscious  of  inquietude !  Its  evil  desires  are  smothered,  not  sup- 
pi  essed,  and  its  petty  passions  will  soon  get  the  mastery.  Religion 
may  appear  in  all  we  do,  but  hypocrisy  luiks  beneath  its  beautiful 
garb,  like  a  basilisk  among  roses.  Of  this  the  village  of  Jemaico, 
which  was  usually  as  quiet  as  the  grave  on  Sunday,  was  destined  to 
prove  an  unfortunate  example.  It  was  edifying,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  to  «ee  its  inhabitants  coming  forth,  so  neat,  so  tidy,  and  sub- 
dued in  their  aspect;  and  in  a  sinall  population,  the  marvel  was, 
whence  came  so  many  girls  of  a  sweet  countenance.  Those  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  entered  the  village  in  farm- wagons,  which  had  in- 
deed been  used  all  the  week  in  the  field,  but  which,  when  furbished 
up,  made  a  respectable  appearance  on  the  Sabbath.  The  horses,  who 
"did  not  consider  this  service  as  a  labor,  but  no  doubt  set  it  down  in 
their  catalogue  of  '  good  works,'  had  a  complacent  look,  and  a  so- 
lemn. Sabbath  gait.  At  the  loud  roll  and  beating  of  a  drumf  every 
one  hastened  to  the  place  of  worship.  That  sweet  bell-music, 
and  those  Sunday  chimes,  which  strike  upon  the  ear  so  musically  in 
the  countiy,  were  at  that  time  unknown  in  the  Long-Island  villages. 
It  might  have  been  tliat  the  people  were  poor,  or  the  churches  mostly 
without  turrets,  or  perhaps  the  sound  of  the  bell  did  not  accord  with 
Puritan  ideas.  At  any  rate,  the  following  curious  memorandum  is 
found  in  the  records  of  Jemaico  :  '  At  a  town-meeting,  it  was  voted 
by  the  town,  that  Jonathan  Higgins  be  appointed  to  beat  the  drum  for 
divine  service  on  Sabbath,  and  that  he  take  his  pay  in  tobacco  and 
Indian  com.' 

At  the  date  of  this  story,  there  were  two  churches  in  the  village  oi 
Jemaico.  The  one  worshipped  in  by  the  Dutch,  a  numerous  con- 
gregation, has  of  late  years  been  demolished,  to  make  way  for  a 
Grecian  temple.  As  few  monuments  like  it  remain  in  the  land,  it 
may  deserve  description.  Enclosing  a  considerable  area,  and  built 
of  rmmded  shingles,  it  was  in  form  a  perfect  octagon.  The  eaves 
were  frc»n  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  roof  shot 
up  on  every  side  to  a  point,  on  which  was  perched  a  sort  of  cupola, 
somewhat  resembling  a  parrot-cage,  in  which  was  suspended,  in  after 
times,  a  large-sized  qow-belL    Tms  was  again  covered  by  a  roof,  aio 
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ee&ding  octagonally  to  a  point,  and  above  this  was  planted  a  brilliant 
nveathercock.  On  each  side  of  the  octagon,  immediately  below  the 
«aTes,  was  a  small  window,  exactly  square,  so  that  in  the  whole  house 
there  were  eight  windows  to  let  in  the  blessed  light.  The  pulpit 
jutted  out  of  the  wall,  and  was  overshadowed  by  a  sounding-board, 
so  that  not  a  woiti  of  the  good  dominie  might  be  lost.  When  we 
remember  that  in  early  times,  before  the  country  was  settled,  or  the 
savage  quelled,  the  minister  of  God  went  into  the  pulpit  bearing  in 
one  hand  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  in  the  other  the  weapons  of  war, 
not  knowing  whether  he  might  be  called  to  employ  both,  this  angu- 
lar building  might  have  been  originally  erected  with  reference  to  de- 
fence, while  the  high  windows  served  as  port-holes  to  pour  down 
destruction  on  a  savage  foe.- 

The  other  church,  or  meeting-house,  was  a  square  stone  building, 
likewise  remarkable  in  appearance,  and  situated  directly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  main  street.  There  was  a  broad  aisle  through  the  midst^ 
and  a  folding  door  at  each  end,  so  that  the  passer-by  could  easily 
look  in,  and  see  the  minister,  and  hear  the  psalm-singing,  veiy  plainly. 
It  is  said  that  two  ot  three  dissolute  fellows,  who  had  been  spending 
the  morning  at  an  ale-house,  in  *  riotous  living,'  came  by  there,  one 
Sunday,  toward  the  close  of  divine  service.  The  doors  were  wide 
open,  and  the  congregation  engaged  in  singing  the  *  hundred-nine- 
teenth psalm.'     All  three  drew  up  their  horses  near  the  church. 

'  Bill,'  said  one  of  them,  to  the  most  hair-brained  of  the  party,  *  you 
can 't  drive  through  that  church,  and  out  again  V 

•  What '11  you  bet  r 

*  Bet  you  my  spotted  calf,'  said  he. 

•  Bet  you  my  brass-headed  whip,  and  a  glass  of  the  best  cogniac,* 
added  the  other. 

*  Done !'  quoth  he,  and  without  paying  another  word,  broke  from 
his  companions  suddenly,  and  winding  the  reins  round  his  wrist,  and 
clinging  with  his  legs  to  thfe  reeking  beast,  plunged  over  the  thresh- 
hold,  and  through  the  church.  Now  it  happened  that  the  pews  being 
all  occupied,  benches  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  through 
its  whole  length,  on  which  were  seated  men,  women,  and  children, 
black  and  white.  But  the  spirited  steed  threw  his  heels  so  daintily 
among  them,  that  he  did  very  little  damage,  only  cracking  a  few  tor- 
toifle-shell  combs  with  his  hoofs.  Not  contented  with  this  feat,  the 
reprobate  wheeled  round  on  the  outside,  and  before  the  audience 
could  recover  from  their  surprise,  drove  back  again,  and  joining  his 
companions,  the  three  scampered  off  as  if  they  would  break  their 
necks.  So  suddenly  was  this  done,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wo- 
men, recovering  from  their  hysterics,  thought  they  had  been  favored 
with  a  visitation  from  the  devil  ,*  and  hence  a  tradition,  credited  to 
this  day,  and  vouched  for  by  many  aged  women  of  the  congregation, 
that  the  devil  passed  through  the  meeting  on  horseback,  but  his  stay 
was  very  short  indeed,  for  he  went  out  a  great  deal  febter  than  he 
came  in,  and  was  truly  so  frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  that  he  put 
spurs  to  his  steed,  and  never  stopped  until  he  arrived  at  Hell-Gate^ 
where  he  vanished. 

This  event  did  not  make  half  so  much  noise  as  what  occurred  in 
the  same  place  on  the  Sunday  alter  the  Grovemor's  arrival.     It  was 
▼OL.  ziu.  3 
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not  certain  in  whom  the  title  of  the  church  was  vested.  The  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians  laid  equal  claim  to  it.  But  as  the  dis- 
senting interest  prevailed  in  Jemaico,  the  latter  had  managed  to,  keep 
possession  of  it.  When  Lord  Combury  arrived,  he  reversed  this 
order  of  things.  He  took  the  keys  away  from  the  minister,  and  in- 
stalled his  own  chaplain  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church.  On  the  Sunday 
in  question,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  either 
forgetting  the  interdict,  or  by  the  force  of  instinct,  put  his  sermon  in 
his  coat  pocket,  and  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  the  church.  He  entered 
the  door,  followed  by  a  goodly  portion  of  his  flock,  and  had  advanced 
half  way  up  the  aisle,  when  suddenly  turning  his  eye  to  the  pulpit* 
he  beheld  a  clergyman,  in  full  canonicals,,  reading  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  A  handful  of  Episcopalians  were  scattered 
around,  as  the  ms.  sarcastically  observes,  *  devoutly  kneeling,'  while 

Sir  Charles repeated  the  responses  with  solemn  energy.    Had 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins  seen  the  devil  himself,  with  his  cloven  hoofs, 
and  all  his  superHuity  of  tail,  he  could  not  have  been  more  thunder- 
struck. He  had  the  puritanic  dre^  of  the  established  church,  and 
his  people,  who  had  imbibed  his  prejudice,  considered  its  rites  and 
ceremonials  as  so  many  rags  and  remnants  of  popery.  They  fancied 
they  heard  the  growling  of  the  '  beast'  in  its  ritual,  and  saw  Anti- 
Christ  safely  nestled  in  the  folds  of  the  surplice  ;  and  they  groaned 
most  lamentably  at  what  they  saw,  and  inwardly  ejaculated  '  the 
beast !  the  beast !' 

Mr.  Robbins'  first  impulse  was  to  ascend  the  steps  and  take  the 
pulpit  by  storm.  But  a  better  suggestion  triumphed.  He  stood 
stock-still  for  a  moment,  cast  a  look  of  righteous  indignation  at  his 
brother  in  the  desk,  then  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  deliberately 
walked  out  of  the  church.  The  lambs  of  the  flock  who  followed  the 
steps  of  the  shepherd,  were  then  any  thing  but  lamb-like  in  their  na- 
ture, and  many  voices  were  lifled  high  in  anger.  But  he  quelled  the 
impending  storm,  and  led  the  way  to  the  '  green  pasture'  of  a  neigh- 
boring meadow.  It  was  the  time  of  harvest.  The  new-made  hay 
lay  piled  in  ricks,  and  cast  forth  a  delightful  odor.  The  heat  of  the 
day  w&s  attempered  by  a  few  flitting  clouds.  A  wagon  that  stood  in 
the  field,  was  erected  into  a  temporary  pulpit,  into  which  the  minister 
ascended.  Groups  were  scattered  around  under  the  apple  trees,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  fragrant  piles  of  hay.  An  old  deaf  man,  lean- 
ing on  a  smooth  staif,  was  provided  with  his  usual  seat  on  the  right 
of  the  pastor.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  a  hymn.  Those 
voices  mingled  harmoniously  in  the  air,  which  were  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant in  the  choir.  Afler  the  hymn,  came  an  extemporaneous 
prayer,  somewhat  long.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  familial*  colloquy 
with  Grod ;  an  improper  style,  according  to  our  ideas ;  but  it  is  said 
that  God  looks  only  at  the  heart,  and  the  heart  of  Mr.  Robbins  was 
*•  in  the  right  place.'  The  untutored  minds  which  adore  the  Creator 
in  an  humble  temple,  or  in  the  open  air,  cannot  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess the  severe  taste  of  those  who  kneel  uppn  luxurious  cushions,  and 
with  a  fretted  ceiling  above  their  heads.  The  latter  may  listen  with 
a  captious  ear,  but  as  the  light  which  struggles  upon  them  through 
Gothic  windows,  illumining  their  rich  designs  and  antique  histories, 
sends  its  beams  shorn  and  impoverished  within,  so  the  truth,  which 
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is  the  light,  when  coached  in  honeyed  phrase,  is  too  apt  to  he  ab- 
sorbed by  its  medium,  playing  round  the  ear,  and  delighting  it 
with  many  harmonies,'  but  dimly  breaking  upon  the  heart. 

It  was  upon  this  spot,  many  years  afterward,  that  Whitfield 
stood,  that  great  apostle,  with  brows  uncovered,  and  with  exten- 
ded arms,  the  heavens  above  him,  and  the  fields  around,  and  a  count- 
less multitude  within  the  reach  of  his  trumpet-  notes.*  And  he  im- 
pelled the  popular  mind  whither  he  pleased,  swaying  the  great  mass 
by  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  as  the  invisible  wind  rocks  a  forest  of 
oaks. 

Mr.  Bobbins  was  not  by  his  talents  about  to  shadow  forth  the 
coming  of  this  great  man.  He  was  not  great,  but  truly  good.  The 
subject  which  he  had  selected  for  the  present  occasion,  was  the  flames 
of  hell,  but  being  ousted  from  so  good  a  text  by  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  withal  a  ready  speaker,  and  '  never  at  a  loss  for 
words,'  he  chose  another  subject,  more  precisely  adapted  to  their 
wants.  It  was  from  the  book  of  Psalins :  '  Make  their  nobles  like 
Oreb  and  like  Zeeb,  who  said,  '  Let  us  take  to  ourselvjBs  the  houses  of 
God  in  possession.' '  '  Who  dare '  grumble  at  persecution,  or  say 
that  all  v^dll  not  work  for  good  ?  Leave  all  to  God,  my  brethren,  who 
in  due  time  will  debase  the  stiff-necked  and,  the  proud,  while  he  giveth 
grace  to  the  humblei  What  though  the  enemy  come  in  like  a  flood ; 
though  they  enter  our  houses  like  the  strong  man,  and  spoil  our 
goods;  though  they  say  inwardly,  '  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  houses 
of  God  in  possession  V  Dwelleth  God  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
or  do  men  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  I  No,  no,  my  brethren ; 
it  is  not  here,  and  it  is  not  there,  that  God  reigneth,  who  is  .^all  and 
in  all,  and  every  where  present.  For  whether  you  go  up  to  heaven, 
he  is  there,  or  down  to  hell ;  or  whether  you  take  the  virings  of  the 
morning,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  is  in  all 
times,  and  seasons,  and  places,  and  dominions.  He  is  in  summer,  and 
in  winter,  in  spring-time  and  in  autumn.  He  is  in  storm  and  sun- 
shine, in  light  and  darkness.  For  he  rideth  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind ;  he  maketh  dcu'kness  his  pavilion ;  to  him  the  darkness  and  the 
day  are  both  alike.  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing ;  he  layeth  the  beams  of 
his  chambers  in  the  great  deep,  and  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his 
thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them.  He  is  in  his  own 
house,  when  his  true  people  come  there  to  worship ;  he  is  in  these 
fields,  which  bear  witness  to  his  goodness ;  and  God's  temple  is  every 
where,  save  in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked.  Have  your  hearts  swept 
and  garnished,  that  he  may  come  and  dwell  there.  Then,  if  ye  be 
driven  from  temples  made  with  hands,  will  ye  have  a  meet  temple 
within  you.  God  will  bless  his  true  followers,  but  he  will  destroy 
his  enemies ;  he  will  make  their  nobles  like  Oreb  and  like  Zeeb,  who 
said, '  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  houses  of  God  in  possession.' ' 

When  he  had  got  as  far  as  this  in  his  unconnected  medley  of  expostu- 
lation and  confused  scriptural  quotation,  the  Rev.Mr.  Robbins,  according 
to  a  prevailing  infirmity,  began  to  cry.  Acting  upon  the  maxim,  n  vis  me 
Jlere  primum  JlendMm  est  tihi,  by  the  force  of  sympathy  alone,  when 
the  cause  was  barely  sufficient,  he  sometimes  set  the  whole  congregation 
a-going.  But  very  few  could  withstand  the  close  of  his  discouraesi  which 
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were  at  once  winning,  whining,  coaxings  and  affectionate.  He  had  goner 
on  a  little  farther  in  a  similar  strain, '  and  tears  began  to  flow,'  when  an 
elder  of  the  church,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  an  important 
message,  was  seen  edging  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  getting  up 
on  the  rude  pulpit,  and  putting  his  face  close  to  the  preacher's,  whis^ 
pered  for  several  minutes  in  his  ear.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Robbin» 
abruptly  brought  the  services  to  a  close,  and  dismissed  tlie  congrega- 
tion. What  it  was  which  occasioned  the  interruption,  will  appear 
presently. 

When  an  adjournment  to  the  open  fields,  had  been  agreed  upon, 
several  unruly  fellows,  of  the  baser  sort,  who  did  not  choose  to  follow 
the  advice  of  their  pastor,  staid  behind,  and  putting  their  heads  tO'* 
gether,  made  such  a  clamor  at  the  doors  of  the  church,  that  the  voice 
of  the  clergyman  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  litany  was  drowned. 
Every  man  spoke  at  once,  and  the  counsel  which  each  offered  was 
lost  in  the  general  din.     At  last  one  of  the  number  attempted  to  re- 
duce these  chaotic  materials  to  order,  and  getting  On  a  brown  tomb- 
stone, harangued  the  crowd  in  an  inflammatory  speech.     The  name 
of  this  man  was  O-be-joyful  Hitchcock,  a  blacksmith  by  profession, 
who  considered  it  as  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  that  he  was  lineally 
descended,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  that  renowned  saint  and  great 
Christian  warrior,  Fight-the-good-fight-of-Faith  White.     When  he 
had  fanned  their  &naticism  into  a  flame,  and  persuaded  them  that 
they  were  about  to  do  God  service,  he  led  the  way,  and  they  all  ran 
into  the  church,  with  .great  uproar  and  noisy  fury.     Then  commenced 
a  scene  so  disgraceful,  that  there  would  be  occasion  to  thank  God  if 
it  were  a  solitary  instance.     The  insurgents  began  straightway  to  tear 
up  the  seats,  and  to  rend  the  pew-doors  fix>m  their  hinges.     They  tore 
to  pieces  the  few  prayer-books  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  with 
great  spite,  and  scattered  their  leaves  through  the  aisles.     They  laid 
hold  ot  the  parson,  as  he  descended  from  the  desk,  and  pulled  his 
gown  off  his  back,  with  the  same  fury  that  a  mad  bull  rends  a  red  ker* 
chief  to  pieces,  assailing  him  all  the  while  with  the  most  foul  epi- 
thets.    *A  pope!  a  pope  !*  cried  .O-be-joyfiil  Hitchcock;  'behold  tne 
mark  and  number  ofthe  beast !'  '  A  pope  1  a  pope  I'  echoed  the  crowd. 
The  whole  place  was  full  of  confusion.     The  Episcopalians  made 
some  slight  show  of  resistance,  and  the  head  of  Lord  Combury  might 
be  seen  preeminent  amid  the  din ;  but  they  were  fain  to  make  their 
escape,  being  overpowered  by  numbers ;  for  a  fanatical  mob,  instigated 
by  such  leaders,  have  little  reverence  for  the  powers  that  be.     All  at 
once,  the  noise  died  away ;  stillness  returned  to  the  consecrated  place ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins  stood  as  if  petrified  in  the  midst.    His  re- 
bellious people  looked  like  scholars  caught  in  the  act  of  mischief, 
when  the  schoolmaster  has  come  upon  them.     Some,  with  their  arms 
half-lifted  in  the  work  of  riot,  stood  arrested  in  that  attitude.     A  soli- 
tary rioter,  who  was  still  pulling  heartily  away  at  the  governor's  pew, 
last  of  all  becoming  conscious  of  the  stillness,  turned  his  head,  and 
finding  himself  the  spectacle  of  his  comrades  and  his  pastor,  stayed 
his  guilty  hand,  and  looked  like  a  fool.     Mr.  Robbins  cast  at  them  all 
a  severe  look,  in  which  surprise,  grief,  and  indignation  were  mingled. 
'  What  mem  ye/  cried  he,  in  a  solemn  voice,  which  struck  upon  every 
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ear,  amid  the  death-like  stillne«s, '  what  mean  ye,  to  break  my  hearti 
to  dishonor  Qod's  holy  day,  and  the  religion  ye  profess  ?  Are  ye  come 
out  with  swords  and  staves,  to  take  justice  in  your  own  hands,  de^ 
pending  on  your  own  arm  of  flesh,  when  ye  shbuld  have  been  lifting 
up  your  hearts  iUid  voices  with  your  brethren,  that  God  would  prosper 
his  own  cause,  and  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger?  Have  ye  thus 
learned  Christ,  and  followed  the  example  of  Him,  who  though  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again  %  Behold  it  is  written,  vengeance  is  mine,  I 
will  repay  it,  saith  the  Lord.  Shame !  shame !  Must  I  renew  the  lessons 
which  nave  been  instilled  in  vain,  and  tlie  seed  which  has  been  planted 
on  barren  ground  t  Whoso  smiteth  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  Whoso  taketh  thy  cloak,  give  him  thy  coat  also. 
Hear  Paul,  the  apostle :  '  For  what  if  some  do  not  believe  ?  Shall  their 
unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  1  God  forbid ;  yea,  let 
God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar.'  Put  up  your  swords,  my  brethren. 
The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.  Fight  rather 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  cleave  with  the  swonl  of  the  spirit !' 

Durine  this  address,  0-be-joyful  Hitchcock  had  been  summoning  up 
his  impudence  to  reply,  by  which  his  companions  were  enabled  to  lift  up 
their  chap-fallen  countenances,  and  to  come  off  with  a  better  grace. 
'It  is  all  very  well,'  said  he,  '  for  the  ministers  of  God  to  be  wanting 
in  duty,  to  quote  scripture  to  their  own  and  their  people's  undoing, 
and  to  exhort  them  to  throw  down  the  weapons  of  their  warfare.  Not 
so  was  it,  when  God's  champions  went  forth  against  the  Philistines. 
Not  so  was  it,  in  later  days,  when  it  was  written  on  the  cannon's  mouth, 
*  Open  our  lips^  O  Lord,  and  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise.'  But 
if  to  relinquish  God,  and  to  give  up  his  own  house  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  be  Christian  duty,  then  I  have  hot  so  learned  Christ.'  And 
so  saying,  '0-be-joyful-in-the-Lord-all-ye-lands  Hitchcock'  flung  out 
of  doors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins  was  not  surprised  at  having  his  prerogative 
thus  rudely  invaded.  He  had  experienced  such  things  before,  and 
was  accustomed  to  receive  advice  at  the  hands  of  his  people.  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  rioters,  having  accomplished  their 
purpose,  and  not  feeling  very  piously  disposed,  were  contented  to 
have  the  doors  of  the  church  sealed  for  the  day.  They  went  home, 
either  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  folly,  or  to  glory  in  what  they  had 
done.  They<  obtained  the  usual  satisfaction  of  a  mob,  to  dishonor 
God,  and  to  disgrace  themselves ;  to  weaken  the  force  of  law,  and  to 
bring  the  name  of  justice  into  contempt;  to  endanger  human  life,  and 
to  effect  no  reasonable  end.  Whether  Lord  Combury  acted  in  a 
tyrannical  manner,  it  is  not  easy  at  this  day  to  decide.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  hef  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  course.  He  kept  possession 
of  the  church,  and  had  three  pews  knocked  into  one,  and  luxuriously 
cushioned,  which  he  occupied  with  his  fiemciily  during  his  stay.  The 
Presbyterians,  with  the  fiiU  consent  of  their  minister,  instituted  a  suit 
at  law ;  but  while  the  matter  lingered  in  chancery,  and  '  dragged  its 
slow  length  along,'  the  Episcopalians  released  them  from  farther 
trouble,  by  relinquishing  their  cudms  and  erecting  a  new  church  for 
themselves.  This  was  a  neat  edifice,  pleasantly  situated,  and  em- 
bosomed on  all  sides  by  venerable  ehns.    The  new  governor  attended 
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the  consecration,  (Lord  Combury  having  retired  in  disgrace,)  and  a 
great  body  of  the  military  were  present.  A  handsome  collation  was 
afterward  served  up,  at  which  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  these  events,  which  are  dimly 
remembered  by  tradition,  and  are  recorded  in  few  written  annals. 
Several  tapering  spires  now  point  to  heave^,  and  when  the  Sabbath 
comes,  and  Sunday  bells  discourse  sweet  music,  no  tumult  aiises  to 
disturb  their  harmony.  A  virtuous  population  may  be  seen  wending 
as  usual  to  the  houses  of  God.  Foi:geLting  all  former  strifes  and  ani- 
mosities, they  attend  to  the  eternal  words  of  truth,  guided  in  the 
right  path  by  their  faithi^l  ministers,  who  move  harmoniously  in  their 
proper  orbits,  preaching  the  oobpsl  of  peace. 


STANZAS     TO     A     LADY. 


■  T    KIT.   WALTBft    COLTOH,    O.    t.    M.,    AOTBOft    OF    *CRir    AMD    tHORS,'    BTO. 


I. 

Ths  hand  that  prints  these  accents  here, 

Was  never  clasped  in  thine ; 
Nor  has  thy  heart,  with  hope  or  fear, 

E'er  trembled  back  to  mine. 

II. 

And  yet  from  childhood's  early  years, 

Some  beinff  like  to  thee, 
Unseen,  amicT  my  doubts  and  tears,. 

Hath  sweetly  smiled  on  me. 

III. 

And  oft  in  dreams  I  've  twined  the  wreath 

Above  her  ejre  of  flame : 
Then  listened,  if  some  bird  might  breathe 

The  musia  of  her  name. 

IT. 

And  oft  have  vainlv  sought  to  tracer 

Amid  the  fair  ana  ^oong, 
The  living  type  of  this  sweet  faoe^ 

On  FancjPs  mirror  flung. 

▼. 

But  in  its  unresembled  form, 

The  shadow  dwelt  with  me, 
Till  unperceived,  life-like  and  warm, 

It  softly  fell  on  thee. 

▼I. 

Tlien  into  substance  passed  the  shades 
With  charms  still  more  divine, 

As  on  thy  face  its  features  played, 
And  lost  themselves  in  thme. 
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SCENES    IN    HICHILIHACKINAC 


BY    A     SOJOUftNBft. 


The  votary  of  ease  and  personal  conifort  would  periiaps  find  little 
to  admire  in  the  quaint  and  unpolished  appearance  of  this  sea-girt 
isle,  with  its  rude  assemblage  of  low  houses,  or  huts,  covered  with 
bark  in  lieu  of  shingles,  many  in  a  state'  of  dilapidation  and  decay. 
Like  the  poor  Indian,  who,  having  been  to  the  great  capital  of  our 
republic,  and  seen  tiie  splendors  of  the  living  world,  he  would  be 
apt  to  exclaim,  *  People  where  I  have  been,  would  not  keep  their 
horses  in  such  houses !'  These,  were  indeed  the  words  of  one  oi  these 
sons  of  the  forest.  He  had  been  bom  and  bred  on  the  rocky  bosom 
of  the  island  of  Michilimackinac ;  and  before  he  had  looked  upoii  the 
white  man's  house  and  home,  he  had  fondly  fancied  it  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  spot  upon  earth. 

To  one,  however,  who  can  admire  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery, 
a  visit  to  this  place,  in  the  summer  season,  is  attended  with  the  great- 
est gratification  and  delight.  The  sublimity  of  its  position,  alone, 
standing  as  it  does  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  qf  the  sea, 
its  rugged  and  inaccessible  heignts  overlooking  its  bl\|e  surface  for 
miles  around,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  scene  in  our  land.  No  view  can 
be  more  imposing,  than  that  presented  by  the  island,  in  sailing  round 
it,  under  the  shadows  of  overhanging  cliffs,  beholding  on  all  sides 
huge  masses  of  rock,  crumbled  and  fallen  from  some  dizzy  height 
upon  the  shore  beneath,  washed  ever  and  anon  by  the  crowding 
waves ;  nor  is  there  any  higher  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  by 
any  scenery  in  this  region  of  lakes,  than  is  inspired  on  beholding  the 
deep  caves,  the  'springing  arches, and  rock-based  columns,'  which 
here  and  there  meet  the  eye ;  and  much  indeed  is  added  to  the  feeling 
thus  produced,  by  the  knowledge  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  former 
battle-fields,  and  tread  the'  classic  ground  of  Indian  mythology.  In 
minor  cavities  of  the  rocks  may  often  be  seen,  on  closer  inspection, 
small  pieces  of  tobacco  and  ribbon ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  man  to 
some  presiding  spirit,  to  insure  a  favoring  breeze  and  a  prosperous 
journey.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would  induce  the  Indian,  whose  religion 
is  in  its  native  state,  to  neglect  this  offering.  Storm  and  destruction, 
without  it,  would  follow  his  canoe  in  its  path  across  the  waters.  But 
a  few  years  ago,  a  white  man,  wishing  to  cross  the  great  bay  in  Lake 
Huron,  was  obliged  to  do  so  in  a  canoe.  He  engaged  an  Indian  to 
take  him  over,  and  having  every  thing  ready,  stepped  into  the  boat. 
'  Stop !'  said  the  Indian;  *  we  cannot  go  until  we  ask  the  Great  Spirit, 
give  me  some  tobacco.'  It  was  given  him ;  '  and  some  ribbon,'  said 
be.  Having  none,  the  man  gave  him  his  garter.  The  Indian  took 
it,  and  turning  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  making  a  pow* 
wow  to  each,  threw  both  into  the  sea.  *  Now,*  exclaimed  he,  *  we 
can  go.'  They  started,  and  had  not  been  landed  upon  the  opposite 
shore  more  than  ten  minutes,  before  there  arose  one  of  the  most  fear< 
ful  storms  ever  known  upon  the  lake.  The  Indian  was  thus  con* 
firmed  in  the  belief  that  his  sacrifice  had  saved  them  from  death. 
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The  attraction  which  Michilimackinac  presents  to  the  wonhipper 
of  nature,  as  well  as  that  which  its  trade  holds  out  to  the  man  of  bu- 
siness, exists  chiefly  in  the  summer  season ;  and  it  is  rather  singular, 
that  its  unusual  salubrity  and  beauty  should  not  long  ago  have  made 
it  the  summer  residence  of  the  rich  and  retired.  So  long  as  you  can 
stand  upon  the  pebbly  shore,  and  look  far  off  upon  the  sea,  die  eye 
iresting  here  and  there  on  some  green  and  distant  isle ;  so  long  as  you 
can  see  the  wave  beating  at  your  feet,  and  hear  its  murmur ;  so  long 
as  you  can  tread  the  red  man's  path  amid  the  rocks  and  forest  trees ; 
so  long,^  in  fine,  as  you  can  behold  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  blue 
wave  beneath,  b  the  bland  a  place  of  romance  and  of  dreams.  But 
winter  wholly  changes  the  scene.  In  place  of  dying  gales  and  leafy 
anthems,  sets  up  the  dismal  music  of  its  whistling  wind  and  stormy 
blast ;  ice  binds  the  place,  and  shuts  it  out  from  almost  all  communi- 
cation with  the  world.  Long  before  this,  the  crowd  of  vbitors  to  the 
bland  have  dbpersed,  and  in  the  comfort  of  milder  climes  have  for- 
gotten the  residents  of  Mackinac ;  and  even  the  very  sea-gull,  the 
latest  tarrier  of  all,  in  some  warmer  abode  no  longer  thinks  of  hb 
cawing  friends,  who  are  settled  inhabitants  of  the  ble. 

Winter  setting  in,  cuts  off  all  communication  with  the  active  world, 
except  by  means  of  expresses.  Means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
express-men,  are  furnished  by  government,  and  the  contract  for 
transporting^  the  mail  from  Saginaw  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  the 
Sault  St.  Marie,  b  taken  by  some  resident  of  one  of  these  places,  who 
usually  employs  one  or  two  Indians  for  that  purpose.  The  mail  and 
necessary  provisions  are  carried  upon  their  backs,  through  the  woods, 
and  on  the  lake  shore.  Train  dogs  are  sometimes  used,  to  carry  pro- 
vbions,  or  to  draw  the  express-men,  and  a  kind  of  sled,  made  long 
and  narrow,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  between  trees  and  bushes. 
The  difficult  journey  from  Mackinac  to  Saginaw^  and  back,  has  been 
performed  in  fourteen  days.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  mails 
produce  almost  the  only  excitement  that  exbts  in  tne  place,  during 
the  winter.  The  reading  and  comparing  of  news,  and  the  talking 
over  affairs,  which  where  they  transpired  have  long  been  forgotten, 
occupy  attention,  and  create  a  bustle  for  a  while ;  and  then  no- 
thing farther  b  known  of  the  great  business  of  the  world,  until 
another  arrival  gladdens  all  hearts.     But  four  of  these  maib,  at  irre- 

fular  periods,  are  received  during  the  winter.  How  distance  and  the 
eprivation  of  the  common  blessing  of  a  frequent  mail,  enhance  the 
value  of  letters !  How  *  well  worth  the  postage*  is  every  epistle  here 
received,  brought  at  last  in  safety,  with  so  much  toil  and  trouble ! 
Once  in  a  while  a  holiday,  observed  by  the  French,  creates  some  extra 
stir.  They  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  de- 
termined observers  of  all  such  days;  men,  women,  and  children  join- 
ing, heart,  soul,  and  bottle,  in  merry  dance,  and  jovial  song.  New- 
Tear's  day  with  them  is  a  right  jolly  one.  They  are  ignorant,  and 
have  intermarried  with  the  Indians.  They  are  often  superstitious ; 
some  of  them,  it  b  said,  being  firm  believers  in  ghosts  and  hobgob- 
lins. It  is  a  common  belief,  that  on  the  night  of  All-Saint's-Day,  the 
dead  leave  their  graves,  and  wander  forth  among  men.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  kitchen-maids  and  servant-g^irb  are  strictly  forbidden  to  throw 
dbh- water  out  of  doors,  lest  they  should  rudely  besprinkle  some 
wandering  shadow  of  death. 
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The  only  employment  during  the  winter,  consists  in  fishing ;  square 
holes  being  cut  in  the  ice  for  that  purpose.  The  white  fish  and  trout 
of  this  region  are  famed  for  their  excellence.  Of  the  latter  kind, 
one  weighing  seventy-three  pounds  was  caught  daring  the  last  winter. 
The  fur  has  given  place  to  the  fish  trade,  which  is  fast  becoming  a 
lucrative  business.  The  American  Fur  Company  have  already  estab- 
lished various  fishing  posts  upon  Lake  Superior.  Furs  have  become 
scarce,  and  the  beaver  and  the  martin  seem  to  partake  of  their  hunter's 
destiny ;  retiring  vrith  them  into  deeper  recesses  of  the  forest.  No 
Indians,  at  the  present  time,  remain  on  the  island.  They  assemble 
here  to  receive  their  annuities ;  and  the  payment  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  dollars,  in  gold  and  silver,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  conse- 
quence to  the  traders  of  this  place,  in  these  specie-bound  times. 
Parties  frequent  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  traps, 
guns,  etc.,  repaired,  shops  for  this  purpose  having  been  established  at 
the  agency.  A  dormitory  has  been  recently  built  for  their  occupancy 
when  visiting  the  island.  When  sick  and  helpless,  a  physician  is 
procured,  and  every  necessary  attention  is  paid  to  their  wants.  Poor 
men  !  your  history  forms  a  pait  of  our  ovm !  What  a  history  would 
it  be,  were  it  not  involved  in  clouds  and  shadows !  Could  we  but 
look  far  back  into  the  ocean  of  the  past,  and  trace  out  the  source 
whence  you  came;  could  we  but  follow  your  footsteps  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  your  existence  to  the  time  of  your  arrival  on  these 
shores ;  what  new  sympathies  might  be  awakened  in  your  behalf; 
what  new  emotions  felt,  and  what  a  flood  of  evidence  might  follow 
the  discovery,  to  convince  the  world  of  the  awful  truth  of  Biblical 
predictions ! 

Within  a  few  years  past,  weat  exertions  have  been  made  by  the 
scientific,  to  gain  deeper  insight  into  the  charactep  of  these  men ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  the  aid  of  some  newly-discovered  tra- 
dition, or  other  knowledge,  afforded  by  closer  consideration  of  their 
habits,  manners,  and  customs,  it  will  eventually  be  learned  '  whence 
they  came,  who  they  are,  and  what  is  their  destiny.'  History  haa 
recorded  many  acts  and  anecdotes  illQstrative  of  Indian  character, 
and  the  time  has  long'  since  gone  by,  when  these  men  were  thought 
destitute  of  honorable  and  exalted  feelings.  The  following  anecdote 
is  related  as  having  happened  on  this  island  some  years  ago :  A  young 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  murder  of  a  worthless  character. 
The  morning  after  his  confinement,  an  old  man  of  the  tribe  came  and 
asked  admission  to  the  jail.  He  was  not  refused.  With  a  lofty  air, 
and  a  proud  step,  he  entered  the  room  ;  and  drawing  a  knife  from  his 
bosom,  thrust  it  deep  into  the  wall  by  his  side.  '  1  ou  see,'  said  he 
to  the  young  man,  '  I  have  not  come  here  to  kill  myself  or  you.' 
Walking  up  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  *  What  have  you  done  V 
said  he.  '  You  have  killed  a  dog  J  The  old  man's  eye  flashed  forth 
the  proud  spirit  that  still  burned  in  his  bosom.  He  released  the 
hand  of  the  murderer,  and  his  countenance  waa  calm.  '  My  son,'  he 
continued,  after  a  pause,  '  you  are  young.  I  am  old  and  worn  out. 
You  can  still  hunt  and  procure  food  for  your  mother,  your  sisters,  Itod 
vourself.  I  can  hunt  no  longer.  Go,  and  I  will  remain  here,  and  die 
m  your  place.'  Such  an  exchange,  of  course,  could  not  be  made  | 
and  the  old  man  went  away  sorrowing, 
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Another  instance  may  be  added,  which  certainly  testifies  to  the  &ct 
that  the  red  man  is  in  no  want  of  sagacity.  It  was  late  one  Saturday 
night,  when  a  chief  arrived  in  his  canoe,  with  ^rs,  which  were  imme- 
diately  g^ven  to  his  trader.  He  was  told  to  call  the  next  morning,  and 
receive  his  pay ;  the  trader  not  remembering  that  it  would  be  the 
Sabbath.  The  next  morning,  he  went  to  the  store.  The  trader  hap- 
pening to  stand  by,  said  to  him,  '  It  is  Sunday,  and  you  see  my  door 
is  shut.  We  worship  the  Great  Spirit  to-day,  and  do  not  work  nor 
sell  goods.'  'O !  ho  !'  said  the  Indian  and  went  ofi*.  In  a  short  time, 
he  came  running  back.  *  Round  the  point,'  said  he,  '  are  Indians, 
with  a  great  many  furs ;  their  canoes  are  almost  sinking.'  The  trader, 
anxious  to  obtain  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  follow.  When  they  passed 
round  the  point,  *  Do  you  see  nothing  1'  said  the  chief.  *  Why,  no !' 
was  the  reply.  '  Well,'  he  continued  with  an  arch  look,  *  I  thought 
it  was  Sunday  1'     The  rebuke  was  felt. 

The  population  of  Mackinac  consists  of  about  five  or  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  There  are  two  churches,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic. 
The  latter  sect  are  most  numerous,  and  have  also  a  settlement  and  a 
church  at  Point  St.  Ignac,  on  the  main  land,  five  miles  distant*  Fort 
Mackinac  has  been  occupied,  until  within  a  year  or  two,  and  stands  at 
present  in  solitary  grandeur,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town, 
islands,  and  lake  around,  with  a  single  *  mortal  engine'  thrusting  its 
'  rude  throat'  over  its  high  walls.  Fort  Homes,  erected  and  occupied 
by  the  British,  during  the  late  war,  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
fort,  on  a  height  of  ground.  Remains  of  the  old  fort  may  yet  be  seen. 
Possession  of  this  height,  by  an  enemy,  is  all  that  would  be  necessary 
to  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  present  garrison,  without  much  resist- 
ance. From  this  point,  the  eye  can  follow  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
shore.  In  this  vicinity,  may  be  seen  the  rock  denominated  *  Sugar 
Loaf,'  from  the  resemblance  to  the  form  in  which  that  article  is  com- 
monly put  up.  This  appearance  is  perfect  only  from  one  side,  the 
other  being  rough  and  unshapen.  Not  a  great  distance  from  this,  is 
the  celebrated  Arch-rock,  often  described  by  visitors.  The  rock 
forming  the  natural  bridge  over  the  great  arch,  is  crumbling  away. 
In  times  past,  it  was  considered  something  of  a  feat  to  cross  this 
bridge ;  but  of  late,  it  is  dangerous.  Capt.  Marryat  however,  in 
his  visit  to  the  place,  crossed  it,  but  not  without  imminent  peril. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  is  the  rocky  point  called  *  Robinson's  Folly,' 
where  a  British  officer  built  his  bower,  and  had  not  \eh  it  many  mo- 
ments, before  the  rock  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  lake  below.  From 
this  place,  the  light-house  upon  Bois  Blanc,  twelve  miles  distant, 
might  be  seen,  before  it  was  blovm  down  during  a  storm,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1837.  In  clear  summer  nights,  when  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  phenomena  of  looming  was  here  observed. 
On  these  beautiful  evenings,  amid  the  deep  stillness  of  every  thing 
around,  may  bo  heard  the  jolly  song  of  the  boatman,  as  he  *  paddles 
his  light  canoe ;'  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  moon-lit  shore,  may 
be  seen  the  dusky  form  of  a  red  man,  as  he  stands  beside  the  frail 
lodge  which  shelters  all  that  is  \e&,  for  him  to  love,  from  midnight 
damps  and  dews. 

If  the  summer  season  and  summer  nights,  however,  present  mord 
jof  the  romantic  and  beautiful  of  earth,  winter  and  winter  evenings 
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present  nobler  objects  to  the  view,  in  the  glowing  stars,  the  milky-ivay, 
and  the  brilliant  northern  lights ;  all  doubly  luminous  here ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  depriTation  a  winter's  sojourner  is  obliged  to 
imdergo,  in  the  absence  of  business,  pleasure,  or  rich  scenery,  he  is 
mare  than  compensated  by  the  unusual  beauty  of  more  magnificent 
acenes,  in  the  In-ighter  regions  of  the  heavens.  f.  w.  b. 


DUELLING. 


WmOU    *KITTSMHAirTBa/    AM    UVrUBLISHBD    rOBII,BY    J.n«    BRIGHT,  BVQ. 


Spiait  of  Cowardice,  I  do  adore  thiael 
If  that  thou  art  a  spirit,  I  would  fall 
Prone  on  my  face ;  thus  worshipping  before  thee, 
Invoke  thy  name,  for  thy  assistance  call : 
When  ruffian  hands  our  pericraniums  maul, 
'T  is  sweet  to  think  we  sacrifice  to  thee ; 
The  smitten  cheek,  and  unresisted  thrall, 
The  unplamed  crest,  and  the  procumbent  knee^ 
Are  incense  in  the  nose  of  thy  divinity ! 

Hope  of  the  scoundrel,  guardian  of  the  weak* 
Apologist  unfailing  of  the  fool ; 
How  sweet  the  consolation  thou  dost  speak. 
And  how  thou  keep'st  the  burning  pasnons  cool  I 
And  these  the  grateful  maxims  of  thy  school : 
To  suffer  wrong  with  calm  inanity, 
Of  good  or  hadaUke  to  be  the  tool ; 
Now  in  the  ranks  of  foul  profanity, 
And  now  a  devotee  of  pure  Christianity. 

Thou  too  art  sinews  to  the  nerveless  arm, 
And  steadiness  unto  the  faltering  hand } 
Of  weakness  dost  the  feeble  heart  disarm, 
^th  show  of  valor  bid'st  thy  victims  stand. 
And  point  the  pistol,  but  not  wield  the  brana ; 
The  distance  duly  mark'd  by  friends  polite, 
They  bid  adieu  in  speech  and  manners  bland : 
Then,  with  shut  eves,  give  forth  the  pistol's  light. 
Lest  caiping  fools  snould  deem  they  were  afraidfto  fight  I 

I  oft  have  thoucht  how  rich  the  consolation 
To  her  whom  mte  had  given  an  only  son. 
To  learn,  through  somekind  friend  or  near  relation, 
That  she,  a  widow,  was  a  childless  one ; 
That  honour's  farce  had  beei)  genteelly  done ; 
And  that  her  heir,  though  dying,  trembled  not, 
But  only  said,  '  My  earthly  course  is  run !' 
Then  shook  hands  with  his  foe,  their  feud  forgot, 
Exclaiming,  'Hal,  forewell  I  thou  art  a  noble  shot  V 

And  then  to  read  in  the  next  daily  sheet, 
The  cause  of  the  *  unfortunate  affray ,' 
How  when  thev  met  one  morning  in  the  street, 
The  one  refused  to  bid  the  other  a  *  good  day  ;' 
Which,  honorably  construed  is  to  say, 
'  Sin  you  're  no  gentleman,  I  know  you  not, 
Ana  therefore  torn  ray  head  another  way ; 
If  we  should  meet  in  some  secluded  spot, 
I  may  remember  you  —  your  face  is  now  forgot  V 
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LINES 

1N>     TRB     AVTROft     OF    'TAB     LAMENT     Or     TRB     CHSBOKBB.' 

PEASAifT-BABD  of  the  688! !  thv  fsncy  and  feeling 
Have  pictured  the  woes  of  the  poor  Cherokee, 

And,  sweetly  the  *  voice  of  the  spirit'  reveolinf(, 
The  tones  of  thy  harp  have  rung  wildly  and  tree : 

And  we  list  for  the  sound  of  thy  numbers  renewing, 

The  theme  of  the  wrongs  of  the  red  man  pursuing ; 

To  their  melodv  sweet,  and  their  pathos  subduing, 
Our  hearts  anal]  respond,  as  we  listen  to  thee^ 

We  give  thee  all  joy  of  thy  blest  avocation^ 

By  Nature  appointed  a  priest  at  her  shrine r 
And  ofl  when  imbued  with  her  high  inspiratioOr 

Thy  bosom  inflamed  with  an  ardor  divine, 
Thy  numbers,  attuned  to  her  praises,  ascending^ 
The  boughs  of  the  forest  trees  over  thee  bendincy 
Thy  voice  with  the  wind-harp  in  harmony  blenamg, 

What  pleasure,  what  triumph,  what  joy  shall  be  thine  f 

And  whether  ihou  sing  of  her  mountains  stupendous, 
Her  valleys  rich  blooming,  and  verdure  profuse^ 

The  roar  of  her  torrents,  sublime  and  tremendous, 
Her  fountains  soft-gushing,  or  rivers  diffuse, 

Of  primeval  forest  or  wide  prairie  blazine. 

That  startles  the  deer  in  the  distant  glade  grazing; 

Be  thy  theme  of  mild  beauty,  or  grandeur  amazing. 
Thou  minstrel  of  nature  t  success  to  thy  muse ! 

iaUimori,  (Jfi.,)  1638.  Alfra. 


A    DAY    AT    RAVENNA. 


BY    tale    AUTHOR    or    *LOVB    IN    A    LABBAEBT,*IN    THB    DBCBMBBR    NUMBCB. 

On  a  gloomy  evefning,  I  found  myself  crossing  the  broad  plains 
contiguous  to  the  ancient  city  of  Ravenna.  These  extensive  fields 
serve  chiefly  for  pasturing,  and  their  monotonous  aspect  is  only  diver- 
sified by  a  few  stunted  trees  and  patches  of  rice.  Nearer  the  Adri- 
atic, how^ever,"  the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  noble  forest 
of  pines,  which  extends  for  the  space  of  several  miles  along  the  shore. 
The  branches  of  these  trees,  as  is  common  in  Italy,  have  been,  by 
repeated  trimmings,  concentrated  at  the  top ;  and  most  of  them  being 
lofty,  a  complete  canopy  is  formed,  beneath  v^hich  one  walks  in  that 
woodland  twilight  so  peculiar  and  impressive.  The  effect  is  enhanced 
here,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  whose  mournful  anthem  or  soothing 
music  mingles  with  the  wind-hymns  of  the  forest  aisles.  As  we 
emerged  from  a  magnificent  church  that  stands  in  the  midst  of 
this  solitude,  the  interior  columns  of  which  were  transported  from 
Constantinople,  no  living  object  disturbed  the  profound  repose  of  the 
scene,  but  a  group  of  fine  cattle,  instinctively  obeying  the  mtimations 
of  nature,  and  slowly  returning  to  their  domiciles.  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  realizing  that  this  scenery,  when  arrayed  in  the  dreamy  influ- 
ences of  such  an  hour,  should  prove  congenial  to  the  poetic  mood, 
and  wondfired  not  that  Byron,  during  his  long  residence  at  Ravenna, 
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£>iiiid  BO  much  pleasure  in  coursing  through  this  quiet  country,  and 
along  the  adjacent  shore. 

The  old  city,  like  Venice,  to  whose  triiunphant  arms,  after  so  many 
fierce  wars,  it  was  at  last  subjected,  rose  from  the  marshes,  and, 
although  apparently  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  presents, 
even  at  the  present  day,  abundant  indications  of  its  marine  founda- 
tion ;  and  among  them,  the  traveller  observes  with  regret  the  oblite- 
rating traces  of  a  humid  air,  in  the  discolored  and  corroded  frescos  of 
the  churches.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these,  however,  has  been 
singularly  well  preserved,  considering  that  it  has  withstood  the  com- 
bined effects  of  dampness  and  removal  from  its  original  position  \ 
a  process  involving  no  little  risk.  This  beautiful  specimen  is  at  pre- 
sent fixed  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral.  It  represents  the  angel 
visiting  £lijah  in  the  desert ;  and  dimmed  as  are  its  tints,  by  time  and 
moisture,  no  one  can  gaze  upon  the  sweet  face  of  the  angel,  radiant 
with  youth,  and  contrast  it  with  the  calm,  aged  countenance  and  gray 
locks  of  the  sleeping  prophet,  without  recognizing  that  peculiar  grace 
which  marks  the  creations  of  Guide.  Happily,  some  of  the  most 
ancient  vestiges  of  art  discoverable  at  Ravenna,  exist  in  the  more 
durable  fbmi  of  mosaics.  Several  of  the  churches,  but  particularly 
the  baptistry,  and  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  Galla  Placida,  are  com- 
pletely lined  with  this  curious  species  of  painting,  evidently  of  the 
most  primitive  order. 

But  by  far  the  finest  antiquity,  is  the  edifice  called  the  Rotunda, 
which,  like  almost  every  similar  relic  in  Italy,  with  equal  disregard 
to  taste  and  propriety,  is  fitted  up  as  a  modem  church.  This  building  is 
die  mausoleum  of  Theodoric.  It  is  without  the  walls,  and  approached 
through  an  avenue  of  poplars,  whose  yellow  leaves  rustled  beneath 
our  feet,  or  whirled  in  wild  eddies  over  the  grass.  The  cloudy  sky 
and  the  solitude  of  the  spot  were  also  favorable  to  the  associations  of 
the  scene.  The  form  of  the  structure  is  oirciilar,  and  the  dome  is 
considered  a  curiosity,  from  being  constructed  from  a  single  piece  of 
marble.  It  is.likewise  remarkable,  that  all  attempts  to  drain  the  water 
which  has  collected  beneath  the  building,  have  proved  fruitless.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  interior,  which  has  long  since  been  denuded 
of  its  ornaments ;  and  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  which  surmounted 
the  structure,  and  contained  the  ashes  of  Theodoric,  had  been  removed 
and  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  old  building  supposed  to  have  been 
his  palace.  I  could  not  but  remark,  as  I  ailei*ward  noted  thb  ancient 
urn,  the  singular  combination  which  seems  to  attend  memorials  of  past 
greatness.  The  side  presented  to  view,  was  covered  with  the  notices 
of  public  sales  and  amusements  ;  a  purpose  which  it  had  evidently 
long  subserved,  while  the  mansion  itself  has  been  converted  into  a 
wine  magazine. 

The  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  which  were  obviously  constructed 
on  no  ordinary  scale,  have  fallen  into  decay.  Traces  of  but  two  of 
the  many  towers  designated  on  the  old  charts,  are  discoverable ;  and 
a  city,  whose  obstinate  and  prolonged  conflicts  vdth  the  Venitian  re- 
public are  alone  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  warlike  character  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  now  furnishes  the  most  meagre  evidences  of 
former  activity  and  prowess.  The  few  soldiers  now  seen  in  its  de- 
serted streets,  serve  not,  alas !  to  defend  the  town,  or  enlarge  its  pos- 
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sessions,  but  minister  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  draining  its  wretched 
inhabitants  of  their  scanty  resources.  About  three  miles  from  one  of 
the  gates,  a  column  commemorates  the  &te  of  Guy  De  Foix.  This  brave 
knight,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  had  won  so  high  a  repu- 
tation for  invincible  courage  and  address,  that  he  was  intrusted  Math 
the  command  of  the  French  troops,  then  struggling  for  the  possession 
of  Italy.  When  De  Foix  attacked  Ravenna,  it  was  vifforously 
defended  by  Antonio  Colonna,  who,  in  anticipation  of  his  design,  had 
entrenched  himself  with  an  effective  force  within  the  walls.  After  a 
warm  conflict  on  the  ramparts,  the  crumbling  remnants  of  which  still 
attest  their  former  extent  and  massive  workmanship,  during  which  not 
less  than  fifteen  hundred,  men  perished  in  the  space  of  four  hours,  the 
invadero  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  At  the  instant  the  young 
commander  was  rallying  his  troops  for  a  second  assault,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  the  general  army.  They  were  soon  forti- 
fied about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  the  French  warrior  found 
himself  in  a  situation  sufficiently  critical  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  best- 
tried  valor.  Before  him  was  his  old  enemy,  of  whose  prowess  he  had 
just  received  the  most  signal  proof,  and  near  by,  a  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous army,  while  his  position  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  accom- 
modations requisite  to  recruit  his  forces,  or  afford  the  necessary  provi- 
sions either  for  men  or  horses. 

In  this  exigency,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  force  the  army  to  a 
general  conflict.  Unfortunately  for  the  stations,  the  leader  of  their 
Sptuiish  allies  differed  from  the  other  o£Bcers  as  to  the  course  expe- 
dient to  be  adopted ;  the  one  party  wishing  to  remain  within  the 
entrenchments,  the  other  advocating  a  genersJ  rally  and  open  attack. 
The  former  prevGuled.  The  adverse  armies  continued  to  cannonade 
each  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  balance  of  success  was  evidently 
in  favor  of  the  allied  army,  when  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  brought  his 
highly  efficient  artillery  to  bear  from  a  very  advantageous  position  in 
flank.  So  unremitted  and  annoying  was  the  fire,  that  the  allies  were 
at  length  obliged  to  rush  from  their  entrenchments,  according  to  the 
sanguine  wishes  of  De  Foix,  and  try  the  fate  of  an  open  battle.  On 
that  memorable  day,  the  eleventh  of  April,  1772,  occurred  the  most 
tremendous  action  which  for  a  long  period  had  taken  place  on  the 
war-tried  soil  of  Italy.  As  one  wanders  over  the  mouldering  bastions 
and  solitary  campagnas  of  Ravenna,  and  pictures  the  spectacle  which 
on  that  occasion  was  here  beheld,  the  contrast  between  the  retrospect 
and  the  reality  is  singularly  impressive.  The  shock  of  the  meeting 
of  those  two  mighty  bodies  is  described  by  the  historian  of  the  period 
as  abounding  in  the  awfully  sublime.  The  action  w:as  sustained  with 
a  relentless  fierceness,  that  soon  laid  the  flower  of  both  armies  in  the 
dust.  More  than  once,  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  Spanish  infantry 
threatened  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  but  the  Italian  forces 
were  at  length  compelled  to  fly,  leaving  Cardinal  de  Medici,  other 
illustrious  prisoners,  and  all  their  artillery  and  equipages,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  beside  nine  thousand  of  their  number  dead  upon  the 
field.  The  French  loss  was  computed  at  still  greater. 
'  But  the  most  lamentable  event  of  the  occasion,  was  the  fate  of 
their  gallant  leader.  Flushed  with  victory,  he  pursued  the  panting 
squadrons  of  the  fugitives  with  unremitted  ardor,  when,  as  he  flew 
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o^er  the  hard-fbugfat  field,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  a  shot 
from  a  barqaebuss  reached  his  heart.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
touching  in  the  fate  of  this  young  chieftain.  He  had  scarcely  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  already  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the 
French  chivalrT.  Glowing  with  the  enthusiastic  though  mistaken 
zeal  of  the  period,  he  had  just  led  his  soldiers  to  a  victoiy  eminently 
fitted  to  increase  the  fame  of  his  arms.  After  a  season  of  suspense, 
which  must  have  appeared  an  age  to  his  impatient  spirit,  he  haid  met 
the  opposing  forces  on  the  open  field.  Long,  desperate,  and  dubious 
was  the  contest ;  but  at  length  his  gladdened  eye  saw,  through  the 
smoke  of  battle,  the  retreating  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  his  enraptured 
ear  caught,  above  the  din  of  war^  the  victorious  shouts  of  his  soldiers. 
What  visions  of  glory  must  have  gleamed  before  his  imagination,  as  he 
spurred  his  charger  over  the  conquered  field !  How  sweet  must  have 
been  the  gratulations  of  his  country,  heai'd  in  exultant  fancy  !  The 
lasting  trophies  of  valorous  renown  were  already  won,  and  he  was 
but  in  the  morning  of  life.  The  wreath  of  chivalric  honor  which  his 
early  ambition  had  pictured  as  a  far-off  boon,  was  already  his.  Yet 
in  that  moment  of  triumphant  emotion,  when  he  felt  the  wreath  of 
victory  pressing  his  flushed  brow,  and  heard,  pezhaps,  the  greeting  of 
her  whose  smile  would  be  the  sweetest  flower  in  his  garland  of 
renown,  the  fatal  ball  entered  his  breast,  and  the  gorgeous  visions 
of  gratified  ambition  were  suddenly  obscured  by  the  mists  of  death ! 
He  fell,  not  at  the  featful  onset,  when  despair  of  success  might  have 
reconciled  him  to  such  a  fate ;  nor  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  when 
the  influence  of  his  example,  or  the  desire  of  revenge,  might  have 
urged  on  his  followers  to  yet  fiercer  effort ;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
fight,  when  the  day  was  won,  at  the  instant  when  the  clouds  of  doubt 
broke  asunder,  and  the  joyful  beams  of  success  blessed  his  sight.  At 
such  a  moment,  fell  the  young  and  valiant  Guy  De  Foix. 

In  the  academy  at  Ravenna,  there  is  the  statue  of  a  warrior  carved 
in  white  marble.  The  name  of  the  sculptor  is  not  well  authentica- 
ted; but  the  work  seemed  to  me  remarkably  well  calculated  to 
deepen  the  associations  which  environ  the  memory  of  the  French 
knight.  The  figure  is  completely  encased  in  armor,  and  sketched  in 
the  solemn  repose  of  death.  The  visor  of  the  helmet  ii^  raised,  and 
the  face  presents  that  rigid  expression,  which  we  cannot  look  upon 
without  awe.  The  very  eyelids  are  cut  with  such  a  lifeless  distinct- 
ness, as  to  be  eloquent  of  death.  Thus,  thought  I,  fell  the  veil  of 
dissolution  over  the  young  soldier,  whose  bravery  was  here  displayed. 
How  affecting,  with  the  story  of  his  valorous  energy  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory, to  gaze  upon  such  an  image,  and  to  feel  that  thus  he  became 
in  the  very  hour  of  his  triumph !  Erroneous  as  were  then  the  ends 
of  youthful  ambition,  yet  is  there  enough  of  nobleness  in  the  associ- 
ations of  that  epoch,  to  hallow  its  ornaments  to  our  imagination.  Com- 
paring them  with  the  selfi.<ih  and  narrow  ideas  which  too  often  mark 
the  manner  and  demean  the  characters  of  our  day,  we  must  some- 
times lament,  that  if  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  more  warlike 
times  have  departed,  so  has  also  much  of  their  high  and  almost  uni- 
versal spirit  of  honor,  gallantry,  and  disinterestedness. 

Like  most  secondary  Italian  cities,  Ravenna  wears  the  semblance 
of  desertion.     At  noonday,  the  stranger  may  often  walk  through 
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streets  deficient  neither  in  spaciousness  nor  noble  dwellings,  and  yet 
encounter  no  being,  nor  hear  a  sound  indicative  of  life,  far  less  of 
active  prosperity.  This  was  the  case,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  on  the 
day  ci  my  visit,  as  it  occurred  during  the  month  of  October,  when, 
according  to  the  Italian  custom,  most  of  the  nobility  were  at  their 
villas ;  and  the  sanitary  restrictions,  established  on  account  of  the 
cholera  then  raging  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  usual  number  of  passing  travellers.  In  the  piazza,  at  some 
hours  of  the  day,  there  is  a  little  life-Hke  appearance,  m>m  the  assem- 
blage of  buyers  and  sellers,  and,  at  early  evening,  the  principal  csf6 
exhibits  the  usual  motley  company  collected  to  smoke,  talk  scandal, 
or  to  pore  over  the  few  journals  which  the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment permits  to  find  their  way  into  the  country.  These  restricted 
vehicles  of  communication  consist  of  little  ^Ise  than  an  epitome,  from 
the  French  journals,  of  the  most  important  political  and  other  passing 
events,  collected  and  arranged  vnm  as  little  reference  to  order  and 
connection,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  owing  to  the  garbled  and 
confused  notions  derived  from  these  paltry  gazettes,  to  which  many 
even  of  the  better  class  of  Italians  confine  dieir  reading,  that  there 
prevails  in  this  counby  such  profound  ignorance  of  the  most  familiar 
places  and  facts.  Some  of  the  ideas  existing  in  regard  to  the  United 
States,  afford  good  illustration  of  this  remark.  A  retired  merchant, 
who  was  travelling  in  very  genteel  style,  once  asked  mo  if  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  still  king  of  America.  A  monk  of  Genoa,  who  was 
my  companion  in  a  voiture  in  Lombardy,  opened  his  eyes  with  as- 
tonishment when  informed  that  it  was  more  tlian  half  a  century  since 
we  had  ceased  to  be  an  English  colony ;  and  another  fnar,  whose 
ideas  of  geography  were  in  rather  a  confused  state,  observed  that  he 
considered  mine  a  very  aristocratic  country,  judging  from  what  he  had 
read  of  our  president,  Santa  Anna.  A  young  Tuscan,  of  respectable 
standing,  inquired  if  one  could  go  from  Italy  to  America,  without  pas- 
sing through  Madag^car ;  and  a  si^run'a  of  some  pretensions  begged, 
in  a  very  pathetic  voice,  to  know  if  we  were  much  annoyed  with 
tigers! 

Life,  for  the  most  part,  in  these  reduced  towns,  accords  vrith  the 
limited  scope  of  the  prevailing  ideas.  The  morning  is  lounged  away  in 
listlessness ;  the  ride  afler  dinner,  and  the  conver^azicme  in  the  evening, 
being  the  only  ostensible  occupation,  except  during  the  carnival,  when 
some  theatrical  or  other  public  entertainment  is  generally  provided. 
Those  of  the  resident  nobility,  who  can  afford  it,  usually  travel  half 
the  year,  and  economize  the  remainder.  And  if^  among  the  better 
dass,  there  are  those  whose  range  of  knowledge  is  more  extensive, 
or  whose  views  are  nobler,  the  greater  part  soon  reconcile  themselves 
to  a  series  of  trifling  pursuits,  or  idle  dissipation,  as  the  appropriate 
of&ets  to  their  hopeless  destiny.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  rare  spirit  is 
encountered,  superior  to  the  mass,  and  incapable  of  compromising 
either  principle  or  opinions,  however  objectless  it  may  seem  to  che- 
rish them  ;  and  there  are  few  more  interesting  characters  than  are 
such  men,  in  the  view  of  the  thoughtful  philanthropist ;  beings  su- 
perior to  their  associates,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate ;  men  who, 
amid  degrading  political  and  social  circumstances,  have  the  strength 
find  elevation  of  mind  to  think  and  feel  nobly,  and  Beek  by  commu- 
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nion  with  the  immortal  spirits  of  the  past,  or  by  ennobling  anticipa^ 
tions,  consolation  for  the  weariness  and  gloom  of  the  present.  Occa^ 
sionally,  too,  in  such  decayed  cities,  the  stranger  meets  with  those 
who,  cut  off  firom  political  advantages,  and  possessed  of  wealth,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  taste,  and  their  palaces  and  gar^ 
dens  amply  repay  a  visit.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  eccentric  Rus- 
prici,  one  of  the  Ravenese  nobility,  whose  gallery  contains  many  valu- 
able and  interesting  productions  of  art* 

At  an  angle  of  one  of  the  by-streets  of  Ravenna,  is  a  small  building 
by  no  means  striking,  either  as  regards  its  architecture  or  decorations. 
It  is  finonted  by  a  gate  of  open  iron-work,  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's 
hat — indicating  that  the  structure  was  raised  or  renovated  by  some 
church  dignitary,  a  class  who  appear  invariably  scrupulous  to  memo- 
rialize, by  inscriptions  and  emblems,  whatever  public  work  they  see 
fit  to  promote.  A  stranger  might  pass  this  little  edifice  unheeded^ 
standing  as  it  does  at  a  lonely  comer,  and  wearing  an  aspect  of  ne- 
glect ;  but  as  the  eye  glances  through  the  railing  of  the  portal,  it  in-* 
stinctively  rests  upon  a  small  and  time-stained  bas  relief,  fixed  in  the 
opposite  wall,  representing  that  sad,  stem,  and  emaciated  countenance, 
which,  in  the  form  of  busts,  engravings,  frescos,  and  portraits,  haunts 
the  traveller  in  every  part  of  Italy.  It  is  a  face  so  strongly  marked 
with  the  sorrow  of  a  noble  and  ideal  mind,  that  there  is  lio  need  of 
the  laurel  wreath  upon  the  head,  to  assure  us  that  we  look  upon  the 
lineaments  of  a  poet.  And  who  could  fail  to  stay  his  feet,  and  still 
the  current  of  his  wandering  thoughts  to  a  deeper  flow,  when  he 
reads  upon  the  entablature  of  the  little  temple,  *Sepulchrum  Dantis 
PoeUR  ?*  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  have  solved  the  mysteries 
of  the  Dimna  Commediaj  in  order  to  feel  the  solemn  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  its  author  repose*  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  we  are  standing  by  the  tomb  of  a  man  who,  in 
early  boyhood,  loved  ;  and  cherished  the  deep  affection  then  bom,  after 
its  object  was  removed  from  the  world,  through  a  life  of  the  greatest 
vicissitude,  danger,  and  grief,  making  it  a  fountain  of  poetic  mspira- 
tion,  and  a  golden  link  which  bound  him  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  a 
quenchless  sentiment,  whose  intensity  vivified  and  hallowed  existence. 
It  is  sufiicient  to  remember,  that  we  are  near  the  ashes  of  a  man  who 
proved  himself  a  patriot,  and  when  made  the  victim  of  political  fac" 
don,  and  banished  from  his  home,  wrapped  himself  in  the  mantle  of 
silent  endurance,  and  suffered  with  a  dignified  heroism,  that  challen- 

§08  universal  sympathy  and  respect.  It  is  sufiicient  to  reflect,  that 
ley  who  had  persecuted  the  gifted  Florentine  when  living,  have  long 
vainly  petitioned  those  among  whom  he  died,,  for  the  privilege  of 
transporting  his  revered  remains  to  the  rich  monument  prepared  for 
them ;  and  that  a  permanent  professorship  to  elucidate  his  immortal 
poem  is  founded  by  the  verv  city  from  which  he  was  ignobly  spumed.  It 
IS  enough,  that  we  see  bemre  us  the  sepulchre  of  a  man  who  had  the 
intellect  and  courage  to  think  beyond  and  above  his  age ;  who  revived 
into  pristine  beauty  a  splendid  but  desecrated  language ;  who  fully 
vindicated  his  title  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
poet ;  and  in  a  warlike  and  violent  age,  had  the  magnanimity  to  con- 
ceive, and  the  genius  to  create,  an  imperishable  monument  of  Intel* 
lectaal  revenge.  h.  t.  t. 
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LINES 

TO    TBS    ■CWAKTBK-OAK/  IISAK    BA  KT  F  dBD  ,  C  •«  W  BC  TICVT. 


BT    ME».   L.  B.  SISOUEBBT< 


Chabtbr-Oak!  charter-oak  1 

Tell  U8  thj  tale, 
Of  the  years  that  have  fled 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  gale ; 
For^  thoa  bear' at  a  brave  annai 

Oq  brown  root,  aud  stem, 
And  thy  heart  was  a  casket 

For  Liberty's  gem. . 

Speak  oat  in  thv  wisdoiA, 

Oracular  tree  f 
And  we  and  oar  chUdren 

Will  listen  to  thee ; 
For  the  lore  of  the  aged 

Is  dear  in  our  eyes, 
And  thy  leaves  and  thine  aooms, 

As  relics  we  Ml  prise. 

I  see  them  —  they  come, 

The  lost  ages  of  old, 
The  sires  of  a  nation. 

True-hearted  and  bold ; 


The  axe  of  the  woodman 
Rings  sharp  through  the  glade^ 

And  the  tired  Indian  hunter 
Reclines  in  thy  shade- 

I  see  them —  they  come^ 

The  gray  fathers  are  therei 
Who  won  ftom  the  forest ' 

This  heritage  Air ; 
With  their  high  trust  in  heaTen. 

As  they  suffer'd,  or  toiled, 
Both  the  storm  and  the  tyrant, 

Unblenehing  they  foiUcL 

Charter  oak  I  charter  oak  I 

Ancient  and  fair, 
Thou  did'st  guard  of  our  fieedom^ 

The  rudiment  rare ; 
So  a  garland  of  green 

Be  thy  sift  from  the  skies, 
With  the  ^Te  of  the  brave, 

And  the  thanks  of  the 


^ 


T^E    LATE    JOHN 


W.   GOULD. 
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Bit  LAtT  LrrSKAKT  PftODOCTIOIl,  AND  VAKIOOt  rAMAeSS 
MUVATB  JOUBMAl.  ABD  COULBfTOMOBBOB. 


FBOM  Bl» 


In  tbe  December  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  announced  the 
death  of  one  of  its  contributors,  John  W.  Gould,  Esq.,  (son  of  the 
late  Judge  Gould,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,)  and  promised  to  re- 
new a  notice,  the  brevity  of  which  prevented  any  thing  like  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  deceased.  Probably  no  reader  of  the 
Knickerbocker  has  failed  to  derive  high  enjoyment  irom  the  stirring^ 
sea-sketches  of '  Jack  Garnet,'  which  have  from  time  to  time  adorned 
these  pages.  With  a  mind  cultivated  and  fertile ;  great  force  of  ima- 
gination, and  originality  of  invention ;  a  style  remarkable  as  well  for  its 
conciseness  and  felicity  of  expression,  as  for  vigor  and  picturesqueness 
in  description,  he  imparted  to  all  his  literary  efforts  a  character  which 
would  reflect  honor  upon  riper  years,  and  more  practised  pens.  We 
would  invite  the  reader,  who  has  preserved  the  past  volumes  of  this 
periodical,  to  test  the  justice  of  these  encomiums,  by  turning  back  to 
the  numbers  which  contain  *  The  Mutiny,'  '  My  First  and  Last  Flog- 
ging,* *  The  Cruise  of  a  Guineaman,*  '  The  Pirate  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific,' etc.  He  will  find  all  of  these  dashed  off  with  a  rich  brush,  and 
in  each,  scenes,  or  portions  of  scenes,  that  having  once  read,  he  will 
find  it  impossible  ever  to  forget. 

Before  proceeding  to  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  journal,  kept 
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during  the  Ixmg  and  painful  voyage  to  Rio,  to  which  allusion  was  had 
in  our  Decemher  number,  we  would  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to 
die  following  spirited  sketch,  which  was  written  for  the  Knicker* 
BOCKEBy  and  found  amon^  the  manuscripts  of  the  deceased. 


MAN    OVERBOARD. 

BT   TIB   40TH0E  «r   'YHB    MOTIIIT/   ^MT    FIBST    4MD   LABT  VLOS»XMfV  «TC. 

*  Meet  her,  qnartennaster !'  hailed  the  officer  of  the  deck ;  '  hold 
on,  every  body!' 

Tom  from  my  gi^p  upon  the  capstan  by  a  mountain  wave  which 
swept  us  in  its  power,  I  was  borne  over  the  lee-bulwarks ;  and  a  rope 
which  I  grasped  in  my  passage,  not  being  belayed,  unrove  in  my 
hands,  and  I  was  buried  in  the  sea. 

'  Man  overboard !'  rang  along  the  decks.  '  Cut  away  the  life- 
buoy!' 

Stunned  and  strangling,  I  rose  to  the  surface,  and  instinctively 
struck  out  for  the  ship ;  while,  clear  above  the  roar  of  the  storm,  and 
the  dash  of  the  cold,  terrible  sea,  the  loud  thunder  of  the  trumpet 
came  full  on  my  ear  t 

'  Man  the  weather  main  and  maintop-sail  braces ;  slack  the  lee  ones; 
round  in ;  stand  by  to  lower  away  the  lee-quarter  boat !' 

My  first  plunge  for  the  ship,  whose  dim  outline  I  could  scarcely 
perceive,  in  the  almost  pit<^y  darkness  of  the  night,  most  fortunately 
Drought  me  within  reach  of  the  life-buoy  gradng.  CHmbing  upon 
this,  I  used  the  faithless  rope,  still  in  my  hand,  to  lash  myself  fast ; 
and,  thus  freed  from  the  fear  of  immediate  drowning,  I  could  more 
quietly  watch  and  wait  for  rescue. 

The  ship  was  now  hidden  from  my  sight ;  but,  being  to  leeward,  I 
<^ould  with  considerable  distinctness  make  out  her  whereabout,  and 
judge  of  the  motions  on  board.  Directly,  a  signal-lantern  glanced  at 
ner  peak ;  and  oh !  how  brightly  shone  that  solitary  beam  on  my 
straining  eye ! — for,  though  rescued  from  immediate  peril,  what  other 
succor  could  I  look  for,  in  that  fearful  swell,  on  which  no  boat  could 
live  a  moment?  What  could  I  expect,  save  a  lingering,  horrid  death  t 

Within  a  cable's  length,  lay  my  floating  home,  where  ten  minutes 
before  not  a  lighter  heart  than  mine  was  enclosed  by  her  frowning 
bulwarks ;  ana  though  so  near  that  I  could  hear  the  rattling  of  her 
cordage,  and  the  rustling  thunder  of  her  canvass,  I  could  also  hear 
those  orders  from  her  trumpet  which  extinguished  hope. 

'  Belay  all  with  that  boat !'  said  a  voice  that  1  knew  right  well ; 
*  rile  can't  live  a  minute !' 

My  heart  died  within  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  in  despair.  Next 
fell  upon  my  ear  the  rapid  notes  of  the  drum  beating  to  quarters,  with 
aU  the  clasli,  and  tramp,  and  roar  of  a  night  alarm  ;  while  I  could  also 
faintly  hear. the  mustering  of  the  divisions,  which  was  done  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  missing.  Then  came  the  hissing  of  a  rocket,  which, 
bright  and  clear,  soared  to  heaven ;  and  again  tailing,  its  momentary 
glare  was  quendidd  in  the  waves. 
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Drifbing  from  the  ship,  the  hum  died  away :  but  see  —  diat  sheet  of 
flame !  —  the  thunder  of  a  gun  boomed  over  the  stormy  sea.  Now 
the  blaze  of  a  blue-light  illumines  the  darkness,  revealing  the  tall  spars 
and  white  canvass  of  the  ship,  9tiU  near  me  ! 

< Maintop  there !'  came  the  hail  again;  'do  you  see  him  to  lee* 
ward  V 

*  No,  Sir  V  was  the  chill  reply. 

The  ship  now  remained  stationary,  with  her  lights  aloft,  but  I  could 

J)erceive  nothing  more  for  some  minutes :  they  have  given  me  up 
or  lost ! 

That  I  could  see  the  ship,  those  (m  board  well  knew,  provided  I  had 
gained  the  buoy :  but  their  object  was  to  discover  me,  and  now  several 
blue-lights  were  burnt  at  once  on  various  parts  of  the  rigging.  How 
plainly  could  I  see  her  rolling  in  the  sweU  !  — at  one  moment  engulfed, 
and  in  the  next  rising  clear  above  the  wave,  her  bright  masts  and  white 
sails  glancing,  the  mirror  of  hope,  in  this  fearful  Ulumination  ;  while 
I,  covered  with  the  breaking  surge,  was  tossed  vdldly  about,  now  on 
the  crest,  now  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

'  There  he  is.  Sir  1  right  abeam !'  shouted  twenty  voices,  as  I  rose 
upon  a  wave. 

'  Man  the  braces  !'  was  the  quick,  clear,  and  joyous  reply  of  the 
trumpet :  while,  to  cheer  the  forlorn  heart  of  the  downing  seaman, 
the  martial  tones  of  the  bugle  rung  out,  *  Boarders,  away  P  and  the 
shrill  call  of  the  boatswain  piped,  'Haul  taut  and  belay !'  and  the  noble 
ship,  blazing  with  light,  fell  off  before  the  vrind. 

A  new  danger  now  awaited  me  ;  for  the  immense  hull  of  the  sloop- 
of-war  came  plunging  around,  bearing  directly  down  upon  me ;  while 
her  increased  proximity  enabled  me  to  discern  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
ship,  and  even  to  recognise  the  face  of  the  first  lieutenant,  as,  trumpet 
in  hand,  he  stood  on  the  forecastle. 

Nearer  yet  she  came,  while  I  could  move  only  as  the  wave  tossed 
me ;  and  npw,  the  end  of  her  flying  jib-boom  is  almost  over  my  head ! 

'  Hard  a-port !'  hailed  the  trumpet,  £^  this  critical  moment :  '  round 
in  weather  main-braces :  right  the  helm  !' 

The  spray  fi:t>m  the  bows  of  the  ship,  as  she  came  up,  dashed  over 
me,  and  the  increased  swell  buried  me  for  an  instant  iinder  a  moun- 
tain-wave ;  emerging  fit)m  which,  there  lay  my  ship,  hove-to,  not  her 
length  to  windward ! 

*  Garnet,'  hailed  the  lieutenant  from  the  lee-gangway,  '  are  you 
there,  my  lad  V 

■  Ay,  ay,  Sir !'  I  shouted  in  reply  5  though  I  doubted  whether,  in  the 
itorm,  the  response  could  reach  him  ;  but  the  thunder-toned  cheering 
which,  despite  the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  now  rung  from  the 
decks  and  rigging,  put  that  fear  at  rest,  and  my  heart  bounded  with 
rapture,  in  the  joyous  hope  of  a  speedy  rescue. 

*  All  ready  V  hailed  the  lieutenant  again ;  '  heave !'  and  jfbur  ropes, 
with  small  floats  attached,  were  thrown  from  the  ship  and  fell  around  me. 
None,  however,  actually  touched  me ;  and  for  this  reason  the  experi-> 
ment  failed ;  for  I  could  not  move  my  unwieldy  grating,  and  dared 
not  leave  it ;  for  by  so  doing,  I  might  in  that  fearful  swell  miss  the  rope, 
be  unable  to  regain  my  present  position,  and  drown  between  the  two 
phances  of  escape, 
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I  waa  so  near  to  the  ship,  that  I  could  recognise  the  faces  of  the 
crew  on  her  illuminated  deck,  and  hear  the  officers  as  they  told  me 
where  the  ropes  lay ;  but  the  fearful  alternative  I  have  mentioned, 
caused  me  to  hesitate,  until  I,  being  so  much  lighter  than  the  vessel^ 
foimd  myself  fast  drifting  to  leeward.  I  then  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  as  I  measured  the  distance  of  the  nearest  float  with  my 
eyei,  my  resolution  again  faltered,  and  the  precious  and  final  opportu- 
nity was  lost !  Now,  too,  the  storm,  which,  as  if  in  compassion,  had 
temporarily  lulled,  roared  again  in  full  fury ;  and  the  safety  of  the 
3hip  required  that,  she  should  be  put  upon  her  course.      «      *      « 


The  foregoiug  fragment  may  afibrd  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
interest  which  would  have  marked  the  entire  sketch,  (had  our  departed 
ft-iend  lived  to  complete  it,)  in  which  it  was  to  have  formed  but  an 
episode.  In  our  judgment,  nothing  more  spirited  ever  proceeded 
finom  his  pen. 

We  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  private 
journal  of  a  voyage  to  'Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  New- York,  undertaken 
for  the  restoration  of  health.  We  gather  from  almost  every  passage 
here  recorded,  abundant  evidence  of  the  writer's  goodness  of  heart, 
and  amiability  of  temper ;  his  patience  under  privation  and  suffering, 
and  of  the  fast-anchored  hope  which  he  held  upon  the  Christian 
promises.  Even  when  his  'outward  mould- work  of  nature'  was  fiwt 
laUing  av^y,  and  he  was  notching  his  days  of  misery  in  passive  help- 
lessness, he  wore  his  manly  spirit  undauntedly  about  him,  and  made 
the  most  of  every  rare  gleam  of  sunshine  that  offered  temporary  amends 
for  the  clouds  and  mist  which  were  for  the  most  part  always  round 
about  him.  We  commence  bur  extracts,  (which,  we  may  remark,  in 
passing,  are  taken  quite  at  random,)  with  three  or  four  paragraphs 
descriptive  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  author  entered  upon  the  voyage. 
The  vessel,  the  barque  '  Iwanauma^  stood  down  the  bay  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  of  June.    On  that  day,  we  quote  from  the  journal : 

'Boxed  about  off  the  Hook,  in  fine  style,  until  one  p.  m.,  when  a 
breeze  sprung  up  from  w.  s.  w.,  which  increased  to  a  sneezer.  No 
particular  appetite  for  supper,  though  not  regularly  sea-sick.  Only 
felt  a  little  disagreeably.  At  evening,  grew  squally  and  rainy,  so  1 
bunked  on  cabin  lockers,  and  heard  the  dash  of  the  rain,  and  the  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  the  creaking  of  the  ship,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
and  the  quick,  loud  orders  of  the  captain,  without  fearing  that  the 
ship  would  fall  overboard,  and  hugging  myself  with  the  conscious-* 
ness  that  all  that  was  none  of  my  business.  Let  the  old  boat  bum : 
I  'm  a  passenger. 

'  So,  as  aforesaid,  I  lay  at  my  ease,  and  listened,  and  thought  about 
home,  and  the  family,  and  repeated  poetry,  and  sung  psalms,  and 
finally  went  to  sle^,  carelessly.  Awoke  at  twelve  p.  m.  Went  on 
deck.  Rain  was  over ;  sky  clear ;  and  around  lay  old  ocean,  in  ma-' 
Jesty  ;  no  land  in  sight.  Seemed  like  old  times ;  so,  having  moral- 
ized and  ruralized,  went  below  and  turned  in. 

'  27th.  —  It  is  still  dead  calm,  (eight  p.  M.,)  and  the  sea  is  as  smooth 
and  tranquil  as  possible ;  but  '  the  gathering  clouds  around  I  view/ 
and  it  looks  like  a  breeze  from  the  notth'ard  and  east'ard. 
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*  Saw  this  afternoon  several  Portuguese-men-o^war,  and  some  other 
■BoJl  firy.  But,  oh !  the  sea  in  silent  grandeur  lies  outspread  in  ma- 
jesty before  me,  and  I  now  have  leisure  to  contemplate  his  beauties, 
and  lay  my  hand  on'  his  —  tail !  Got  out  sundry  books,  and  other 
*  small  stores,'  this  p.  m.,  and  am  now  luxuriating  m  an  old  coat. 

*S8TH.»-Fine  stiff  breeze,  though  not  quite  fair,  we  have;  it 
being  s*  a.  £.,  and  we  head  of  course,  close  hauled,  due  east.  The 
breexe,  however,  is  hauling  to  the  westward,  and  will  be  fair  before 
night.  The  air  is  cool,  but  delightful ;  while  the  sky  is  clouded, 
and  so, 

*  O'er  the  blue  sea  oar  gallant  barqae  glides  merrily.' 

«  •  «         '  Brought  out  sundry  books,  and  have  made  a 

beginning  in  my  Russia-bound  friend  Townsend.*  No  place  so  fit- 
ting for  ue  perusal  of  the  word  of  God,  as  upon  this  noblest  of  his 
works,  the  sea :  for  He  alone  spreads  out  the  heavens,  and  rules 
the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  has  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds, 
until  day  and  night  come  to  an  end ;  and  therefore,  whether  again  I 
see  my  native  land  or  not,  may  the  language  of  my  heart  ever  be, 
'  Praise  the  Xiord,  oh,  my  soul !  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits/ 

'July  Ist.-— Can  it  be  that  this  situation,  which  we  all  looked 
upon  as  a  good  one,  is  to  be  the  scene  of  such  torments  all  the  way 
to  Rio  1  If  BO,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  For  the  idea  of 
recovering  health,  in  circumstances  which  would  kill  an  Arab,  is 
amusing.  Look  at  my  little  den,  called,  in  mockery,  a  state-room. 
It  is  a  state-room  for  fleas,  bed-bugs,  (pardon  my  plainness  of  speech,) 
and  a  most  abominable  stench.  It  was  just  so  m  New- York,  but  I 
was  told  it  would  be  clean  and  sweet,  as  soon  as  we  got  to  sea,  and 
like  a  fool,  I  believed  it.  And  is  it  in  that  space,  *  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,'  with  no  rck>m  to  turn  over,  without  hitting  the  deck  over- 
head widi  knees  or  back ;  with  many  multitudes  for  bed-feUows,  and 
with  body  and  limbs  scored  with  bites  of  every  kind,  which  give  me 
no  rest  day  or  night,  amid  most  villanous  perfumes ;  is  it  there  that 
my  fifteen  descents,  six  feet  education,  and  gray  hairs,  must  sleep  % 
Well,  it  might  have  be^i  worse  ! 

•  •  ♦  *  Was  lookinff,  just  now,  at  our  two  young  pigs, 
snoozing  in  a  horizontal  barrel,  forward  of  the  long  boat. 

*  *  Last  v'yage,'  quoth  Capt.'  D ,  '  I  had  three  pigs.     When 

they  got  so  large  that  one  barrel  would  n't  hold  them,  I  killed  one ; 
when  the  two  grew  so  that  they  were  too  big  for  the  barrel,  I  killed 
another ;  and  when  the  last  one  lay  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the 
barrel,  why  I  killed  him.  There  was  the  end  of  my  three  pigs,  and 
I  shall  serve  these  fellows  in  the  same  way.' 

'  Alas,  poor  pigs  I  Haul  in  your  snouts,  and  bite  off  your  tails, 
otherwise  you  U  soon  get  too  big  for  the  barrel,  and  then,  my  eyes  1 
how  your  throats  will  suffer ! 

*  Sunday,  July  8th.  —  Another  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man ; 
but  constant  suffering  gives  me  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  it.  I  had 
a  most  miserable  night  last  night ;  was  awakened  often  by  my  tearing 
eough,  and  also  by  my  bites ;  was  insufferably  hot  and  exceedingly 

*  A  chioaologieal  Bibles  editsd  by  Qsoiaa  Towvsmo. 
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cold  at  the  different  times  which  I  awaked,  and  when  asleep,  dreamed 
most  horribly.  Oh  1  that  God  would  grant  me,  in  my  sleep,  forget* 
fulness! 

'  I  am  BtiU  very  weak  to-day.  My  stomach  is  very  add,  and  when 
the  little  charcoal  I  have  is  gone,  I  shall  have  no  '  means'  to  look  to, 
and  cannot  expect  God  to  work  d  miracle.  How  happy  a  lump  of 
unslacked  lime,  as  big- as  my  fist,  would  make  me !  But  there  is  none 
on  board,  and  no  shells  to  make  any  of.* 

'  The  breakfest  table  this  morning,  having  aU  the  breakfast  upon  it, 
being  imperfectly  lashed,  capsized  with  a  tremendous  crash,  brealdng 
almost  every  thing,  and  makmg  fine  lobscouseof  all  sorts  of  eatables; 
but  I  'm  not  in  the  vein.  •  •  Have  distributed  some  tracts  to* 
day,  and  read  in  my  Bible  much  to  my  comfort.  What  should  I  do 
without  it !  I  am  also  reading  every  day  the  '  visitation  of  the  sick,' 
and  try  to  /eel  that  my  present  affliction  b  direct  firom  God.  And 
may  God  sanctify  aU  his  dealings  to  me,  that  I  may  become  more 
humble  and  meek.   I  know  that  I  deserve  far  more  than  this. 

'  Monday,  July  9th.  —  A  change  has  come  o'er  the .  spirit  of  my 
dream,  for  which  thanks  be  to  Gt)d  !  An  old^&shioned  medicine  from 
the  ship's  chest,  yesterday  p.  m.,  did  what  the  doctor's  preparations  have 
failed  in.  I  slept  soundly  and  sweetly,  and  toithfnU  a  dream^  dU  night, 
and  to<^ay,  save  weakness  and  some  cou^  I  feel  tcelL  Praise  tha 
Lord,  oh,  my  soul ! 

*  Pre-haps  I  have  not  been  lying  for  the  last  three  hours  (now  five 
p.  M.,)  on  an  old  sail,  on  the  lee  quarterdeck,  with  a  beautiful  draught 
out  of  the  mainsail  right  in  my  face  and  open  bosom ;  and  there,  half 
asleep  and  half  awake,  ^:«aming  away  about  my  dear,  detu:  mother, 
and  sister,  and  all  friends  in  the  United  States  !  Oh,  it  was  delicious  I 
It  waa  something  like  going  to  aea.  pauengett  idler,  loqfer,  what  you 
please. 

'  The  day  is  fine,  the  breeze  fresh  and  fair,  and  though  the  sun  is 
somewhat  hot,  that  does  not  trouble  a  passenger,  while  the  breeze 
tempers  down  the  whole.  In  short,  now  that  I  feel  toell,  I  enjoy 
every  thing,  and  feel  comfortable ;  though  the  breeze  is  so  fresh,  and 
the  sea  so  high,  that  the  barky  rolls  and  pitches  beautiffUp  and  so 
mars  my  penmanship. 

*  By  the  by,  speaking  of  fresh  breezes,  some  years  sipce,  Cap- 
tain   ,  o£&e  snip ,  of  and  fbr  Boston,  came  out  of  Liverpool, 

with  a  nor'east  gale,  drunk ;  and  drunk  he  remained  all  the  way  to 
Boston ;  carried  whole  topsails,  scudding,  when  the  nudn  with  four 
reefs  would' have  been  sail  enough.  Mates  and  paaseugers  besought 
him  to  shorten  sail,  but 't  was  no  use.  One  day,  on  the  Grand  Banks, 
he  came  on  deck  after  dinner : 

*  *  Fresh,  Mr.  So-and-so,'  quoth  he  to  the  mate ;  '  rig  out  fore  and 
main  topmast  stu'nsails.' 

'  *  Can't  set  set  them  in  this  gale.  Sir,'  said  the  mate. 
' '  Very  good.  Sir ;  d  —  n  the  odds !'  quoth  the  captain, '  give  her 
the  booms,  Sir ;  rig  out  the  booms.  Sir.* 

*  Mr.  Grould  bad  some  yean  before  uken  a  voyage  for  bis  bealtb,  and  came  boms 
Pfrfecily  lodl:  he,  therefore^  naturally  regarded  bia  present  voyage  as  a  MMe{/l^ftir  his 
diaease ;  otherwise  be  would  baye  been  more  provident  aa  to  a  fiill  anppv  of  aviabla 
medicine. 
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*  The  booms  were  rigged  out,  and  the  Bhip  reached*  Boston  in  four^ 
teen  days. 

'Then  there  was  the  Jacob  Jones,  Benson,  master, out  of  Boston, 
in  the  last  war,  privateering.  Ship  of  seven  hundred  tons,  eigh- 
teen guns,  and  ninety-five  men.  Went  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  took 
two  rich  prizes,  and  Ibught  with  an  East  India  Company's  ship  for 
four  hours,  off  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Orders  were  sent  out  to  Can- 
ton in  advance,  and  pilots  with  the  J.  J.'s  signal  had  been  cruising 
off  Macao  for  two  months  before  her  arrival.  From  them  Captain 
B.  learned  there  were  two  English  frigates  in  Macao  Roads ;  one 
of  which  came  down  every  night,  and,  having  cruised  about,  returned 
in  the  morning. 

'  The  pilots  having  informed  him  that  the  frigates  usually  came 
out  the  east  side  of  the  Island,  he  went  up  at  night  on  the.  west,  and 
in  the  narrow  channel  met  the  frigate,  courses  hauled  up,  and  deck» 
lifted;  whereupon  he  put  about,  quicker  ;  and  the  frigate  gaver 
chase,  but  at  nine  o'clock,  being  very  dark,  he  (Benson)  tacked  and 
stood  in,  unperceived  by  the  chaser,  passed  the  other  £ng^te  in  the 
Roads,  and  came  to  anchor  below  Whampoa,  where,  with  the  Eng- 
lish watching  him,  he  lay  six  months.  Having  accoutred  himself  in 
Chinese  dress,  cue,  etc.,  Benson  sounded  all  the  waters  of  Macao, 
and  found  one  place  where  he  could  get  out,  with  a  foot  water  to 
spare,  where  no  channel  was  known.  So,  one  dark  night,  he  slipped 
out,  and  reached  Boston  in  safety.' 

And  then  to  hear  our  second  dickey  (an  old  man)  talk  ^bout  the* 
nor' west  coast,  and  the  first  ditto  (not  old)  about  the  custom-house 
regulations  in  Russia ! 

'  Lots  of  Portuguese  men-of-war  I  've  seen  for  some  days  past,  and 
the  bright  moonlight  at  night  sets  me  to  singing  and  thinking  about 
the  dear  girls  in  the  United  States.  Shall  be  glad  to  get  back  again 
in  due  time,  and  kiss  the  dear  little  snakes. 

'  Wednesday,  July  25th.  -—  Weather  pleasant,  though  something 
wariner;  yet  far  from  hot.  Wind  this  p.  m.  has  hauled  ahead  again, 
and  we  head  s.  by  w.  Did  six  hours  of  delightfiil  sleeping  last  night, 
and  to-day  feel  much  better;  the  pain  in  tJbe  heart,  find  the  cough, 
having  nearly  ceased  for  the  day,  though  at  night  they  vrill  reign  lord 
of  the  ascendant.  Weather  is  very  mild  for  tibe  latitude,  though  the 
clear  sun  is  pretty  hot ;  but  we  have  clouds  and  a  breeze  from  Africa 
to  make  it  easy.  The  wind  blowing  so  constantly  from  the  eastward, 
has  covered  our  rigging  and  sails  with  the  yeUow  sand  of  the  Great 
Desert !     Think  of  that  —  Sahara  ! 

'  Friday,  July  27tr.  —  Calm  all  the  morning,  and  warm  /  so  I 
mounted  a  pair  of  nankins ;  found  great  comfort  therefrom.  At  noon 
a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  westward,  and  we  head  our  course  at 
s.  E.  Clouds  Keep  us  much  in  the  shade,  or  the  heat  would  be  op- 
pressive. Have  had  seveiiEd  fine  showers,  this  f.  m.,  and  the  air  feels 
fi^sh. 

*  This  A.  M.,  at  ten  o'clock,  two  of  the  crew  caught  a  shark  eight 
feet  long,  in  a  bow-line.  I  saw  the  feat ;  and  certainly  John  Shark 
looks  beautifully  in  the  water.  However,  he  was  caught  and  hauled 
aboard,  his  liver  taken  out,  the  *  tail-steaks'  and  the  end  of  his  nose 
eut  oil^  and  the  rest  was  thrown  overboard. 
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*  Saturday,  August  4th.  —  Fine,  shady,  though  rather  hot.  The 
nights  are  cool,  however,  and  '  that  *s  a  blessin.*  Our  variable  s.  s.  w, 
trade  continues,  and  we  head  as  yesterday,  at  about  five  knots.  Lau- 
danum last  night  at  nine,  fifteen  drops,  and  none  to-<lay,  has  kept  me 
80-80.  I  am  trying  to  dispense  with  it  in  the  day-time,  but  we  shall  see. 
I  am  very  weak,  and  can  scarcely  crawl  upon  deck  and  down  again, 
and  have  very  little  appetite.  My  only  hope,  now,  is  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  or  I  ^all  never  see  Rio. 

'  Sunday,  August  5th.  —  The  holy  Sabbath  again ;  but  these  Sab- 
baths here  make  me  think  of  those  at  home,  and  then  I  feel  very 
sad.  Will  God  ever  restore  me  to  those  privileges  again  ?  I  feel 
so  sick  and  weak  to-day,  that  I  have  no  mental  energy,  and  my  mind 
wanders  every  where,  and  I  cannot  control  it.  Home  —  home  —  is 
always  in  my  thoughts ;  but  alas !  I  am  far  away,  and  sickness  has 
laid  Its  hand  upon  me  heavily.  I  try  to  put  my  trust  in  God,  and  to 
lay  my  cares  and  troubles  at  His  feet. 

*  Sunday,  August  12th.  —  I  have  had  rest  and  quietness  to-day,  and 
flome  pleasant  moments  in,  as  I  humbly  hope,  communion  with  God. 
But  the  great  interruption  to  religious  thought  and  prayer,  is  the 
thought  of  Home,  which  rushes  into  the  mind  of  the  poor,  weak, 
flick  man,  far  away  at  sea,  like  a  thunderbolt,  driving  sdl  thought  of 
religion  and  prayer  from  the  lips,  imless  it  be  to  pray  that  God 
would  restore  me  to  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  my  na? 
tive  land,  soon  and  well.  Is  it  wrong  to  think  of  home  — '  abroad  — r 
sick  — weak  1  I  pray  God  we  may  soon  get  to  Rio,  for  the  clock  of 
my  life  seems  worn  out,  and  just  ticks  along,  through  His  sustaining 
mercy.  Oh !  those  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  don't  know  how  deso; 
late  and  forsaken  I  feel  I' 

Wb  have  quoted  sparingly  from  those  portions  of  the  journal 
which  record  the  writer's  sufferings ;  the  trials  of  a  protracted  voy? 
age,  in  a  scantily-furnished  vessel ;  the  CTadually-increasing  cough, 
which  day  by  day  exhausted  the  issues  of  life,  and  the  awful  spasms 
of  the  heart,  which  he  says  often  '  doubled  him  up'  in  agony.  Amid 
all  his  afflictions,  his  reliance  upon  a  Supreme  Power  was  unwaver- 
ing ;  his  affection  for  his  friends,  an4  his  love  of  home,  constant  and 
miabated.  H$  arrived  at  Rio  on  the  29th  of  August,  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  and  so  weak  as  to  be  '  obliged  to  go  upon  all  fours,  up  and 
doMFn  the  companion-way.'  He  was  received  there  with  great  kind- 
ness, apd  placed  imder  the  care  of  an  eminent  physician.  Save  a 
letter  mentioning  his  arrival  out,  and  the  state  of  his  health  during 
the  voyage,  a  brief  business  communication  was  all  that  was  received 
from  him,  by  his  friends  in  this  country,  previous  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  death.  He  gradually  grew  worse ;  and  when,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  he  embarked  on  board  the  brig  Tweed  for  the 
United  States,  his  physician  had  little  hope  of  his  reaching  his  native 
land«  He  died  on  the  first  day  of  October,  sixteen  days  out,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  mere  statement  of  the  feet  was  all 
that  vras  at  first  received  by  his  relations  and  friends  in  the  United 
States.  The  vivid  picture  which  he  has  himself  drawn,  and  which 
we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  in  this  place,  of  a  death  an4 
)>urial  at  sea,  was  present  to  their  imaginations,  and  add^  poig^ 
VOL.  xiu,  6 
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nancy  to  the  sorrow  which  the  news  of  his  death  had  awakened. 
The  extract  to.  which  we  allude,  and  which  we  subjoin,  is  from  a 
sketch  entitled  *  Off  Cape  Horn,'  one  of  the  writer's  earliest  pro- 
ductions. 

DEATH    AND    BURIAL    AT    SEA. 

About  four  bells  in  the  forenoon  watch,  the  wind  began  to  blow 
again  from  the  north-west,  and  we  made  sail  for  the  Horn ;  and  at 
seven  bells,  the  surgeon  reported  to  the  captain,  that  in  consequence 
of  some  internal  bruise,  Wilson  was  much  worse,  and  could  not  live 
the  day  out.  This  intelligence  took  very  little  hold  of  us,  for  it  was 
a  common  thing,  and  no  trick  at  all,  for  men  to  die  on  board ;  and 
accordingly  it  was  little  minded,  and  the  conversation  which  followed 
this  announcement  in  the  mess-room  of  the  forward  officers,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  sailors'  feeling  on  the  subject. 

*  There,  Sails,'  said  the  boatswain  to  the  sail-maker,  pointing  to  the 
sick-bay,  *  there  will  be  a  job  for  you ;  something  to  take  the  turns  out 
of  your  fingers.  Get  your  palm  and  needle,  and  stand  by  to  sew  that 
man  up  in  his  hammock,  and  tell  the  gunner  you  want  a  couple  of 
round  shot  for  the  use  of  the  dispensary,  to  ballast  one  of  the  doctor's 
chickens,  and  send  him  to  Davy's  locker  feet-foremost.* 

*  What 's  to  pay,  Pipes  V  answered  the  sail-maker,  coolly;  'has  the 
doctor  hulled  one  of  the  poor  fellows  at  last  ?  or  have  his  life-halliards 
parted  at  the  tie  1  Send  him  some  ratlin-stuff,  so  that  he  can  set  up 
brace-backstays  abaft,  and  cross  his  royal  yards,  and  call  all  hands  up 
anchor.' 

'  We  sha'  n't  have  to  man  the  capstan  for  him,'  interposed  the  gun- 
ner, as  he  mixed  a  pannikin  of  grog,  stiff  enough  to  float  grape-shot ; 
'  we  shall  man  the  lee-gangway,  and  Old  Pipes  will  call '  all  hands  to 
bury  the  dead.'  * 

*  I  say,  Mac,'  said  the  master's-mate  to  the  purser's-steward,  '  how 
does  Wilson's  name  stand  on  the  books  ?  You  '11  have  to  foot  up  his 
account,  shortly,  and  give  him  his  discharge  from  the  state's  service ; 
he 's  going  to  ship  under  Commodore  David  Jones,  aboard  the  ship 
Pacific,  ten  thousand  guns,  besides  stem  and  bow  chasers.  His  time 
is  about  out ;  he 's  done  with  rations  and  grog.' 

*  Well,  I  '11  be  d d  !'  says  Dandy- Jack  the  carpenter,  *if  you 

dp  n't  take  it  easy !  Here 's  a  man  dying,  and  you  make  no  more  of 
it  than  i  would  of  plugging  a  shot-hole  in  the  ship's  upper  works.' 

'  After  action 's  over.  Chips  means,'  said  the  boatswain ;  '  he  'd  take 

the  best  of  d d  good  care  not  to  sling  himself  in  a  bowline  over 

the  ship's  aide,  to  plug  a  shot  hole  in  time  of  action,  for  fear  bis  own 
upperworks  would  get  knocked  in  with  a  round  shot ;  for  that  would 
spoil  the  looks  of  his  figure-head,  and  perhaps  carry  away  his  cut- 
Water.' 

*  There,  Chips,'  says  the  purser^s  steward,  *  you  'd  better  haul  off, 
and  repair  damages.    Old  Pipes  carries  too  many  guns  for  you.' 

*  You  be  d  — -  d  I*  said  the  carpenter,^as  he  kicked  over  nis  camp- 
tfX>ol,  and  made  a  straight  wake  for  the  deck. 
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And  while  these  thougl^tless  men  laughed,  and  made  a  mock  of 
death  and  all  its  horrors,  the  poor  object  of  their  mirth  lay  in  his  cot, 
surrounded  by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  man-of-war ;  silent  and 
sad;  knowing  that  he  wasbeyondmortal  aid;  reflecting  that  now  the  last 
scene  of  life  was  to  be  acted  ;  that  nothing  remained  but  to  die.  Gome 
ivhen  it  may,  the  hour  of  death  is  one  of  aw^l  trial,  of  deep,  over- 
whelming solemnity ;  and  no  where  is  it  more  awful,  more  agonizing, 
than  on  board  ship,  at  sea,  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  destitute 
of  the  arm  of  support,  the  word  of  consolation,  and  the  voice  of  praver ; 
where  the  only  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  is  in  oaths  and  olas- 
phemies. 

Would  any  one,  accustomed  to  the  quiet  of  the  apartment  of  the 
sick  on  shore,  have  thought,  from  the  scenes  presented  to  his  view  on 
the  berth-deck  of  our  ship,  that  a  fellow  creature  lay  there  at  the 
point  of  death,  "and  that  every  one  was  aware  of  it  1 

Although  there  was,  in  the  inomediate  vicinity  of  the  sick-bay,  some 
little  attention  paid  by  the  sailors  to  the  feelings  of  their  sick  ship- 
mate, by  lowering  the  voice,  and  avoiding  to  touch  his  cot ;  yet,  m 
the  crowded  limits  of  the  ship,  none  were  so  far  distant  that  the  sen- 
sitive ear  of  sickness  could  avoid  hearing  their  loud,  thoughtless  dis- 
course. In  one  place,  two  men  were  fighting,  and  their  feaxful  curses 
and  violent  blows  grated  harshly  on  his  ear,  who  was  so  soon  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  that  God  whose  name  they  profaned,  and  whose 
wrath  they  invoked ;  while  he,  with  his  fast-faihng  breath,  besoudit 
his  mercy.  Others  were  laughing,  and  telling  stories,  and  enlarging 
upon  the  delights  of  home.  That  word  had,  but  yesterday,  been  the 
theme  of  his  joyful  meditations.  In  health  his  joy,  in  sickness  his 
consolation ;  but  both  were  now  about  to  fail  him ;  and  here,,  ten 
thousand  miles  £rom  home,  his  life  was  to  end.  Three  years  before, 
in  the  ardor  of  youth,  he  left  his  happy  home  and  dear  friends,  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  having  now  nearly  cir- 
cumnavigated the  world,  he  was  returning  on  the  wings  of  hope,  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  a  mother's  and  sister's  love.  But  that  bliss  was 
not  in  store  for  him ;  he  was  fast  falling  into  the  cold  embrace  of 
death,  and  he  was  soon  to  be  committed  to  the  deep,  and  find  his 
place  of  repose  in  the  vast  Pacific. 

Although  amidst  a  multitude,  he  felt  that  he  was  alone,  and  recalling 
his  thoughts  firom  home,  and  sdl  external  objects,  and  commending 
himself,  and  all  who  were  dear,  to  the  care  of  Him  who  made  the 
sea  and  prepared  the  dry  land,  he  waited  patiently  for  death.  Its 
coiping  was  not  long  delayed.  At  noon,  in  the  heartless  formalities 
of  a  man*of-war,  the  surgeon  made  his  report  to  the  captain,  that  '^at 
twelve  o'clock,  meridian,  died,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  contu- 
sion, caused  by  falling  from  the  hammock-nettings  upon  the  deck, 
James  Wilson,  seaman.'  Tixe  captain's  reply  was,  as  it  always  is,  to 
aU  messages :  '  Very  good.  Sir ;'  and  then  die  sail-maker,  in  presence 
of  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  the  master-at-arms,  proceedea  to  sew 
him  up  in  his  hammock,  and  putting  in  two  round  shot  at  the  feet,  to 
sink  him,  report  was  made  that  *  the  dead  was  ready  for  boriaL' 

It  is  not  customary,  however,  to  bury  the  dead  at  noon,  and  there- 
fore the  body  was  brought  on  deck,  laid  on  the  lee-gangway-board, 
and  covered  with  a  jack,  (a  blue  flag,  with  white  stars,)  there  to  Be, 
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Until  the  rules  of  naval  etiquette  would  allow  of  its  interment.  Cape 
Horn  was  now  in  sight,  and  as  we  rapidly  neared  it,  the  wind,  norrfi- 
west,  increased  so  much,  that  at  seven  bells,  in  the  afternoon  watch, 
all  hands  were  called  to  reef  the  topsails ;  and,  immediately  after,  the 
legal  time,  ei^ht  bells,  having  arrived,  came  the  solemn  call,  '  All  hands 
to  bury  the  dead  V  Every  soul  on  board  appeared  on  the  lee-gang- 
way, according  t6  rule,  and  all  standing  uncovered,  the  lieutenant, 
acting  as  chaplain,  coztimenced  reading  the  solemn  burial  service  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  appointed  to  be  used  at  sea ;  and  the  gangway 
board  oeing  placed  on  the  rail,  and  the  lashings  cast  ofl^  and  the  jack 
vnthdrawn,  it  was  ready  to  be  cast  into  the  sea.  The  wind  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  it  drowned  the  voice  of  the  reader,  so 
that  only  here  and  there  a  word  was  audible.  The  first-lieutenant 
Waved  his  hand,  at  the  proper  place  in  the  service,  and  the  corpse  was. 
launched  overboard ;  and  the  sullen  plash  fell  impressively  on  every 
ear,  announcing  that  aiwtJter  was  gone  to  his  long  home. 

We  were  now  abreast  of  the  Horn,  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
Although  the  wind  was  north-west,  the  waves  dashed  against  those 
eternal  rocks,  in  defiance  of  it,  throwing  the  foam  mountains  high ; 
tmd  the  loud  roar  of  those  conflicting  oceans  was  a  fitting  requiem  for 
the  soul  of  him  who  slept  beneath  their  troubled  waters.  The  sufl 
went  down  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  and  the  full  efiulgence  of  his 
glory  and  his  departing  i*ays  illumined  three  of  the  noblest  of  the 
works  of  God ;  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  front,  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left,  the  bold  promontory,  Cape  Horn,  the  *  last  d 
the  Andes.' 

The  doubts  and  fears,  however,  bom  of  uncertainty  in  relation  to 
the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Gould,  were  happily  soon  after  removed,  by 
the  reception  of  the  few  papers  he  left  behind  him,  with  letters  finom 
the  captain  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  fellow  passengers  named  in  the 
foUowmg  records,  which  resume  and  finish  the  diary  from  which  we 
have  quoted : 

*  September  20th,  1838.  ••—  I  embarked  on  board  the  brig  Tweed, 
Capt.  Robinson,  on  the  13th,  and  we  left  Rio  the  next  morning ;  and 
now  I  am  bound  homey  to  my  beloved  mother's  and  sister's  embraces. 
But  oh,  my  mother !  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  home  again !  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write.  I  have  every  comfort  on 
board  this  vessel ;  and  Capt.  R.is  so  kind  tome ! — and  Lieut.  Noland, 
of  the  Navy,  who  is  a  passenger,  is  very  kind  indeed.  I  am  qoite 
weak ;  my  cough  is  terrible ;  and  the  pain  in  the  heart  at  times 
severe. 

*  SeptembIir  24th.  *—  Farewell,  dear  mother,  and  sisters,  and  bro- 
thers I  My  end  is  approaching.  I  can  scarcely  write.  My  head  is 
dizzy.  Bring  me  a  light,  George ;  let  me  seal  this.  Oh,  if  God 
would  only  spare  me  to  get  home,  I  would  always  bless  his  name  !' 

The  leaf  oii  which  the  above  Was  written,  was  folded  over,  and 
sealed,  and  directed  to  the  writer's  mother,  in  Connecticut.  Subse- 
quently, after  his  own  fears  of  speedy  dissolution  were  frankly  con- 
firmed by  his  feUoW  passengers,  he  indicted  a  will,  which  plainly  in- 
dicates the  wandering  of  his  mind,  as  his  end  approached.  There 
is  one  touching  '  item,'  however,  which  serves  to  show  the  strength 
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of  hia  filial  regard,  even  in  death.  *  To  my  beloved' mother,'  he  dic- 
tates, '  I  bequeath  a  nation's  blessing,  and  my  best  love  and  affection.' 
Among  the  passengers  in  the  *  Tweed,'  were  Isaac  Mayo,  Esq., 
Com.  United  States'  Navy,  William  Henry  Noland,  Esq.,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  Clement  W.  Bennet,  a  midshipman,  in  the  same  ser- 
vice. The  two  former  of  these  gentlemen  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  triumphant  death  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  Lieut.  Noland 
recently  voites,  we  are  permitted  to  state,  to  a  brother  of  the 
deceased,  that  having  heard,  previous  to  his  coming  on  board,  that 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Rio  had  pronounced  it  impossible  for 
him  to  reach  home,  his  hmgs  being  entirely  gone,  he  was  '  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  him  lookin?  so  much  better  than  he  had  been  led  to 
suppose ;'  and  being  himself  in  extremely  ill  health,  he  considered 
his  chance  of  reaching  the  United  States  at  least  equal  to  his  own. 
He  continues :  . 

*  We  left  Rio  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  September,  when  your 
dear  brother  and  myself  were  first  made  acquainted ;  an  acquaintance 
which  I  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  I  had  ever  made  previously,  and 
would  to  God  it  could  have  continued  !  His  amiable  temper  and 
kind  manners  rendered  him  dear  to  all  in  the  vessel ;  and  X  really 
believe  that  there  was  not  an  individual  on  board  who  would  not  vnl" 
lingly  have  sacrificed  all  he  had,  for  your  brother's  recovery. 

*  For  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  he  became  at  times  very 
delirious;  and  he  died  under  the  belief  that  his  mother  was  dead,  and 
near  him.  In  his  intervals  of  reason,  he  would  say  to  me,  *  Oh,  No- 
land  !  I  cannot  live  long ;  but  I  hope  God  will  spare  me  to  reach 
home,  that  I  may  die  in  my  dear  mother's  arms.'  He  tcdked  inces- 
santly of  his  '  dear  mother,'  and  of  each  of  his  family,  calling  them 
by  name,  and  the  words '  dear  Edward,'  *  dear  Julia,'  were  constantly 
on  his  lips ;  and  you  may  have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  he 
died  happy,  for  I  believe  he  was  a  true  Christian.  He  would  fre- 
quently get  me  to  read  to  him  portions  of  Scripture,  and  he  was  often 
in  prayer ;  and  he  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  trying  to  sing  from 
his  prayer-book,  (which  was  constfuitly  at  his  side,)  even  when  his 
voice  became  too  weak  to  be  heard. 

'  I  attended  to  laying  him  out  afVer  death,  and  we  had  him  buried 
with  the  honors  of  war. 

'  The  steward  was  a  most  faithful,  kind,  and  efficient  nurse :  indeed, 
I  never  witnessed  any  thing  like  it  before ;  for,  fifler  attending  to  his 
day's  duty,  he  would  sit  and  watch  by  your  brother  all  night,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  any  rest.' 

Next  to  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 

<  Qod's  presence  through  his  iourney  thooe^ 
And  <^wned  his  journey's  end,' 

is  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  this  letter,  that  a  spirit  open  to  the 
best  impulses  of  humanity,  should  have  found  such  noble  counteiparts 
in  the  kind  and  manly  hearts  who  relieved  the  last  wants,  and  antici- 
pated the  last  vrishes,  of  our  departed  friend. 

We  should  not  omit,  in  conclusion,  to  tender  our  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  Gt>uu>'s  friends,  for  allowing  us  access  to  the  documents  from 
which  this  hasty  and  imperfect  article  is  compiled.  &. «.  c. 
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THE     NEW    YEAR. 


BY  6RACS  ^RAFTON,  AUTBOft  or  '  OLD  AGE   AVD  BBAUTT/  *  TIBTUB,  AM  ALLB0OBT,*  ETC. 


With  viewTess  wing  and  noiBeless  tread, 
Again  baa  Time  his  circle  sped' 

Around  this  mundane  sphere; 
When  springinff  from  his  airy  car, 
Furred  to  the  chin»  like  northern  czar. 

Behold  the  gay  New  Year  1 

II. 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west. 
With  right  good  cheer  and  racy  jest, 

How  merrily  they  ^reet  him  1 
While  he,  anayed  in  gala  tnm. 
In  snowy  vest,  and  sparkling  gem, 

Has  smiles  for  all  wdo  meet  him. 

m. 

And  many  a  gift  his  bounteous  hand  . 
Scatters  miafair  ones  of  the  land. 

Who  wake  at  early  mom ;   . 
And  full  of  youthful  joy  apd  mh-th. 
Give  him  sweet  welcome  upon  earth. 

The  New  Year,  freshly  bom! 

IV. 

To  bounding  hearts,  the  New  Year  brings 
Peace,  hope,  and  joy  upon  his  wings ; 

Well  may  they  dance  and  sing! 
But  t'  those  whoae  bliss  is  in  the  past, 
Whose  vanished  jo  vs  have  fled  too  fast, 

What  shall  the  New  Year  bring? 

v. 

For  them,  ah,  nouj^ht!    He  cannot  cure 
The  weanness  which  must  endure, 

Till  rest  comes  with  the  grave ; 
Nor  can  he  bring  fresh  pangs  for  those 
Whose  hearts  have  known  life's  list  of  woes ; 

Rest,  rest  is  all  they  crave  1 

▼I. 

Tliey  hear  congratulations  loud, 
And  turn  them  from  the  busy  crowd. 

To  cast  a  tear-dimmed  eye 
Back  on  the  past,  to  years  long  ended, 
Ere  youth,  and  love,  and  joy  werebleaded 

With  shades  of  memory  I 

th. 

A  warning  take,  oh,  gay  New  Year ! 
For  while  rejoicings  meet  my  ear, 

I  hear  a  dying  moan  ; 
A  dirge  chimes  in  with  passing  bells, 
Of  thy  poor  brother's  death  it  tells  — 

The  Old  Year,  past  and  gone. 

VIII. 

Stay,  stay  thy  steps,  and  leave  some  trfce^ 
That  future  years  shall  not  erase, 

Some  deed  to  virtue  dear ; 
A  few  short  months  of  swelling  pride^ 
And  thou,  too,  shalt  be  thrown  aside, 

The  poor  cast  off  Old  Year ! 
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A   LAWYER'S    LAMENTATION. 

It  18  Ugh  tune  thvt  soGh  dasaas  as  may  not  hsre  the -honor  of  be- 
longing to  die  trading  community,  or  of  residing  in  the  mercantile 
vroiid,  should  strike  for  their  rights.  The  word  '  strike'  is  not  here 
osed  in  its  general  acceptation,  to  stop  working  until  wvges  may  be 
raised,  for  professional  men  would  starve,  if  they  attempted  that ;  but 
that  they  shbcdd  associate  themselves  in  some  utidertaking  for  common 
purposes,  and  bring  their  wandering  tribes  together,  in  a  professional 
world.  It  makes  us  melancholy,  to  see  the  professional  men,  lawyers 
and  clergymen,  particulariy,  pushed  aside  by  merchants,  in  all  pla- 
ces, and  upon  tdl  occasions,  where  and  when  a  little  money  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  veiy  painful.  The  tone  of  the  public  mind  cannot  be  sound 
in  a  community  where  such  a  preference  is  sustained,  and  the  march 
of  intellect  has  no  chance  at  all.  No  matter  how  high  a  man's  intel- 
lectual energies  may  have  elevated  him,  or  what  weight  of  moral 
capital  he  may  possess,  if  he  happens  to  vrant  money,  he  will  find  that 
in  the  market '  LL.  D.'  is  not  as  useful  as  '  Dry  Goods.'  It  was  the 
remark  of  a  very  sensible  writer  upon  this  country,  that  we  do  not 
say  that  a  man  has  an  estate  of  some  particular  amount,  but  that  he 
is  werth  that  amount ;  making  the  sum  the  degree  of  his  merit.  In- 
dividually, as  members  of  society,  we  commend  virtue  and  piety 
loudly ;  we  admire  them  very  much ;  but  '  D.  D.'  or  '  the  Rev.'  will 
not  help  a  note.  We  will  take  the  reverend  gentleman's  promises  for 
the  eternal  future,  and  think  his  piety  sufficient  collateral  security ; 
yet  we  cannot  believe  what  he  says  about  *  sixty  days  after  date.'  It 
would  be  amusing  to  see  the  countenance  of  a  veteran  shaver,  as  he 
read  the  note  of  the  Revereni  Dr.  Somebody,  for  twenty  dollars  ! 
some  shaver  whose  only  idea  of  the  devil  is,  that  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  /  Defalcation  or  Delay'  —  which  latter  would  probably  be 
his  intetpretation  of '  D.  D.'  There  is  no  commandment  which  says, 
'  Thou  shalt  discount  a  clergyman's  note ;'  and  in  this  there  is  suffi- 
cient assurance  for  the  man  of  money  that  he  is  safe  in  a  refusal. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  arbiter  of  notes  alone. 
Do  we  not,  all  of  us,  omit  the  performance  of  many  good  offices^ 
which  might  minister  to  the  wants  or  the  happiness  of  our  neighbors, 
hecause  the  decalogue  is  not  staring  us  in  the  face  1  How  many 
right-angled  Christians  are  there  in  the  world,  who  seem  to  be  work- 
ing their  way  to  heaven  with  the  equare  and  compass  ;  doing  nothing 
which  has  been  forbidden,  yet  deaf  to  those  little  whisperings  of  the 
heart,  Which  tell  us  of  kind  charities  not  the  subject  of  any  especial 
command  ?     We  do  not  wish  to  be  too  grave ;  just  moralized  a  little. 

The  banks  of  the  present  day  have  no  regard  whatever  for  profes- 
sional men ;  they  treat  them  with  supreme  contempt.  A  doctor  who 
chances  to  have  a  patient  in  a  board  of  directors,  may  succeed  through 
the  fear  of  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  for  other  reasons  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter ;  but  the  application  of  a  lawyer  for  accommodation,  is  re* 
garded  as  being  absolutely  impertinent. 

*  Whose  paper  is  this,  brother  director  V 

*  Break-down  and  Smash's,  Sir ;  only  ask  for  a  hundred  thousand.' 
'  Certainly ;  good  paper  that ;  let  them  have  it.    And  whose  note 
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'  The  note  of  Jonathan  Snubbs,  attorney  at  law,  for  fifty  dollars.' 

'  The  idea  of  a  lawyer  asking  us  for  money !  He  has  no  right  to 
toant  money.' 

'  But,  brother  director,  he  has  a  wife  and  large  family  to  support ; 
chough  to  be  sure  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  There  is  no 
speculation  in  supporting  wives  and  children.' 

There  is  some  reason  for  the  neglect  to  which  clergymen  are  sub- 
ject with  banks  and  men  of  money.  It  is  not  wise  to  place  them  in 
danger  of  having  their  thoughts  brought  down  from  the  great  future, 
to  &al  of  '  sixty  days  after  date ;'  and  no  doubt  this  consideration 
has  its  influence.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  contempt  with  which 
banks  treat  lawyers.  It  frequently  happens  to  them  to  have  the  mo- 
ney of  others  in  their  hands,  and  they  should  be  armed  against  temp- 
tation, by  a  conviction  that,  in  case  of  necessityr  they  could  easily 
obtain  accommodation ;  else,  they  are  obliged  to  discount  their  own 
notes  with  their  client's  money ;  and  that  is  vulgar.  At  all  events, 
upon  fair  and  republican  principles,  the  lawyers  should  come  in  for  a 
share.  The  merchants  and  brokers  have  too  long  monopolized  the 
business  of  borrowing  all  the  money,  failing  forhundbreds  oi  thousands, 
and  paying  nobody;  it  is  time  that  professional  men  should  do  the 
same.'  A  merchant  may  fail,  and  move  into  a  larger  house  upon  the 
strength  of  it ;  if  a  lawyer  fails,  he  must  run  for  his  life,  and  if  he 
hides  in  a  cow-shed,  it  is  pulled  down  over  his  head.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  are  many  bad  consequences  growing  out  of  this  system  of 
preference  for  the  mercantile  world ;  consequences  which  affect  the 
tone  of  society,  and  reach  the  hearts  of  men. 

If  a  bank  director  meets  a  merchant,  they  are  very  polite  to  each 
odier :  indeed  the  director  is  most  probably  a  merchant  himsel£ 
Whether  he  is  or  not,  they  are  very  civil  to  each  other ;  bow,  ask 
after  wife  and  children,  and  so  on.  Neither  the  merchant  nor  the 
director  knows  that  the  lawyer  has  wife  and  children ;  lawyer  knows. 
Neither  touches  his  hat  to  the  lawyer.  If  the  omnibus  is  crowded, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  merchant  or  the  director ;  d  —  1  the 
bit  for  the  lawyer.  And  thus  the  poor  lawyer  is  neglected  by  the 
merchant,  and  the  man  of  money,  until  other  classes  of  men  follow 
the  example,  and  treat  him  with  like  contempt.  If  he  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  have  any  practice  in  his  profession,  some  scoundrel  in 
the  sh^>e  of  a  directory-maker  gets  hold  of  him,  and  writes  him 
down  '  gentleman.'  This  puts  the  finishing  stix)ke  to  him.  If  he  feels 
a  laadable  desire  to  serve  the  public,  and  take  care  of  their  interests 
in  congress,  he  must  swear  that  he  is  not  a  lawyer ;  that  he  is  a  mer- 
chant or  a  mechanic ;  and  then  the  people  will  not  believe  him. 

The  doctors  of  this  age  are  in  higher  favor  with  the  mercantile 
world,  because  they  have  sacrificed  tibeir  independence,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  merchants  from  the  dangerous  attacks  of  the  pa- 
nacea men.  They  have,  with  a  view  to  pleasing  the  merchants, 
increased  the  importation  of  drugs,  by  increasing  the  demand. 
Doctors  hate  panacea.  They  believe  that  the  next  world  is  peopled 
with  evil  spirits,  corked  up  in  panacea-bottles ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
bad  world ;  and  they  think  that  the  best '  preparation'  for  the  better 
world,  is  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  salts,  abundantly  sprinkled  .with 
calomel,  to  be  taken  before  going  to  bed.    Henry's  magnesia  is  pr^^ 
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fened.  Though  it  Beems  to  ua,  that  in  a  money-making  community, 
lawyers  should  by  all  means  be  the  more  popidar,  for  Uie  difference 
between  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer  is  simply  this  :  send  for  a  doctor  to 
bleed  you,  he  will  take  out  several  ounces,  and  charge  you  five  dollars; 
send  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  bleed  you  freely,  and  charge  you  nothing 
for  it.  Indeed  it  is  believed  by  some  wise  men,  who  have  been  im- 
partial observers  of  passing  events  in  this  country,  for  many  years 
back,  that  there  is  a  secret  understanding  between  the  merchants, 
banks,  and  doctors ;  a  combination  for  money-mfaking  purposes.  Mr. 
BiD]>LE,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when  writing  to  confess,  de* 
veloped  the  whole  plot,  by'  using  the  words  '  contraction'  and  '  expan- 
sion,' and  saying  that  contraction  and  expaiision  were  the  causes  of 
the  trouble  in  the  money  market ;  in  other  words,  that  there  was  a 

O'  »ing,  consequent  upon  the  extreme  flatulency.  The  disease  in  the 
y  politic  is  nothing  less  than  the  cholera  in  another  shape,  follow- 
ing, through  sypupathy,  the  cholera  in  the  body-  physical.  It  will  be 
remembered  Uiat  the  doctors  introduced  their  cholera  in  '32,  and  the 
merchants  and  banks  theirs  in  '34.  The  symptoms  in  both  cases  were 
precisely  the  same ;  contraK^tion,  expansion,  and  looking  blue  in  the 
face.  We  do  not  wish  to  press  this  matter  farther  at  present,  es  we 
believe  that  it  will  receive  the  especial  attention  of  a  committee  of 
investigatiQn,  to  be  appointed  by  congress ;  and  to  them  we  leave  it, 
with  entire  confidence  as  to  the  result. 

The  lawyers,  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  very  decidedly  sufier 
the  most  A  clergyman  may  pick  up  a  little  here  and  there,  from  some 
good  Christian,  who  feels  disposed  to  make  an  investment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul  hereafter ;  a  merchant  may  speculate  to  any  extent ; 
buy  stock  '  on  time,'  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but  the 
lawyer  must  have  constantly  before  his  mind's  eye  the  unpoetical  idea 
of  cash.  There  are  no  fluctuations  in  the  bread  market,  which  enable 
him  to  '  buy  on  time,'  eat  the  bread,  and  '  pay  the  difference.'  It  is 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  operation  of  the  man  who  specu- 
lates largely,  that  he  eats  the  bread  and  pays  the  difference  — *  in 
parlance  of  brokers  and  merchants. 

Mercantile  men  are  never  troubled  by  duns :  they  have  a  very 
polite  '  notice'  sent  to  them  by  the  bank,  prettily  printed  upon  a  nice 
piece  of  white  paper,  like  an  invitation  to  dinner,  that  a  Imndred 
thousand  dollars  are  due  to  such  a  bank ;  mark  that  the  bank  never 
asks  them  for  money,  but  says,  very  respectfully,  that  the  amount  is 
due,  and  gives  them  three  days  of  grace ;  that  is  to  say,  gives  them 
time  to  think  how  much  more  they  want.  If  a-  lawyer  owes  money, 
some  greasy-faced  fellow  walks  in,  no  matter  who  's  there,  whether 
you  are  making  love,  or  singing  *  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,'  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  a  smirk  upon  his  hideous  countenance,  muttering 
broken  sentences  :  *  Just  stepped  in  —  that  littte  account'*— and  so 
on.  As  soon  as  he  hears  the  reply  —  *no  money' —  the  sweet  sum- 
mer-like smile  vanishes,  and  his  *  ponderous  jaws'  open  wide  enough 
for  you  to  see  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  mirrored  anew  in  the  melancholy 
reminiscences  of  his  departed  — teeth.  If  a  merchant  meets  a  man  in 
the  street,  to  whom  he  owes  money,  he  treats  the  goose  of  a  creditor 
with  contempt,  and  walks  about  every  where,  without  fear  of  moles- 
tation.     Not  so  with  the  lawyer.     His  mind  is  too  familiar  with  the 
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sad  details  of  legal  practice  ;  be  constantly  sees  the  ghost  of  a  capias 
staring  him  in  the  face ;  his  hats  are  worn  out  by  bowing  to  his  creditora, 
and  he  has  always  n^  cold  in  his  head  from  the  exposure.  The  mer- 
chant goes  home  to  his  dinner  with  peace  of  mind,  and  eats  it  com- 
fortably;  is  disturbed  by  no  one ;  takes  his  glass  of  wine,  and  thinks 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  his  debts ;  or  if  he 
happens  to  get  tipsy,  which  is  but  seldom,  resolves  to  pay  his  creditors. 
The  lawyer  hurries  home,  and  if  for  once  he  has  a  good  dinner,  in  the 
ecstacy  of  the  moment,  gobbles  it  doWn,  becomes  sick,  and  haff  an  attack 
of  dyspepsia :  calls  in  a  doctor,  who  by  forcible  entry  turns  the  disease 
out  of  his  stomach,  and  puts  an  apodiecary's  shop  in  its  place;  all 
except  the  '  sign,'  which  in  most  cases  would  be  as  beneficial  as  the 
contents  of  the  shop« 

The  diffisrence  between  the  situation  of  the  merchant  and  that  of 
the  lawyer,  is  no  where  more  obvious,  or  more  painful  to  the  latter, 
than  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  for  which  a 
mother  who  has  daughters  to  marry,  has  such  an  entire  contempt, 
as  lawyers.  Young  ladies  have  no  objection  to  the  pretty  things  that 
may  be  whispered  in  the  ear,  even  by  the  lawyer,  when  mamma  is  not 
near ;  yet  if  the  moon  is  invoked,  it  is  of  her  'silvery'  beams  that  they 
most  love  to. hear ;  if  the  sun,  of  his  'golden'  rays.  But  they  soon 
learn  that  poetry  is  not  bread-and-butter ;  that '  a  sonnet  to  Lucmda's 
eye'  must  be  postponed  for '  instalments ;'  that  there  is  genuine  senti- 
ment in  figuring  as  the  heroine  of  a  marriage  settlement.  And  thus 
the  difference  runs  through  all  the  walks  and  vocations  of  life,  until 
the  poor  lawyer  is  finally  lefl  to  his  own  esteem  for  himself,  and  to 
his  own  fancies,  for  his  happiness  in  this  world.  His  esteem  for  him- 
self is  unfortunately  in  most  cases  not  as  great  as  it  should  be ;  for 
lawyers  are  proverbially  retiring  and  modest ;  they  are  seldom  if  ever 
even  heard  to  speak,  unless  they  are  pressed  and  paid  to  do  so.  TFe 
adopt  a  course  which  we  recommend  to  all  our  brothers  in  the  profes- 
sion. We  imagine  that  we  possess  all  the  wealth  which  we  behold ; 
we  say  to  ourselves  :  'Well !  though  all  these  fine  houses  are  ours,  we 
will  not  sell  them ;  do  n't  want  money,  and  will  not  trouble  the  tenants 
fiir  the  rent ;  it  was  kind  in  Mr.  Girard  to  leave  US'  that  immense 
estate,  and  we  will  not  squander  it  foolishly.  There  is  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor ;  what  may  he  be  doing  in  Philadelphia  ]  Came  to  borrow 
more  money  of  us  i  we  will  lend  it,  and  say  nothing  about  the  little 
sum  ha  owes  us  now.     Meet  some  fellow  who  has  a  few  millions ; 

Eush  him  next  to  the  gutter,  and  cut  him,  though  not  in  a  way  to 
urt  his  feelings.  See  a  beautiful  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dashing 
horses,  it  is  ours,  and  we  must  tell  the  coachman  not  to  drive  so  fast, 
lest  we  should  be  upset ;  if  carriage  is  upset,  it  is  not  ours ;  other 
people  will  employ  such  careless  drivers.  And  so  we  move  through 
life  happily;  nay,  who  can  be  wealthier?  Contentment  is  the 
greatest  fortune  man  can  possess,  and  in  his  own  mind  and  heart  is 
the  gold  which  buys  the  purest  and  the  most  enduring  happiness.  The 

Sains  and  anxieties,  the  trials  and  struggles,  of  mercantile  life,  the 
ark  shades  of  the  picture,  are  not  seen  by  him  who  envies  the  out- 
ward exhibition  of  estate.  Our  complaints;  whether  of  merchants  or 
of  others,  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be,  in  most  cases,  the 
rtsults  either  of  uncharitable  and  forced  conclusions  from  circum- 
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Stances  improperly  stated,  or  of  the  sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
nonrished  in  our  hearts,  until  the  susceptibility  of  pleasure  or  happi- 
ness is  so  blunted,  that  it  can  scarcely  exist,  while  £here  is  another  in 
the  world  who  is  apparently  more  advantageously  situated  than 
ouFselves.  ^  ].l.jd. 


^bUa 


TO     MY    TWIN- SPIRIT* 


rtOM  THE  OSKMAll. 


I  UNOBB  at  the  twilight  hour, 

And  gaie  upon  the  gorgeous  aky, 
And  revel  in  bright  dreams  of  thee, 

Thou  guardian  of  my  destiny  I 
Though  ne'er  in  earthly  commune,  wa    '- 

May  meet^  to  counsel  or  to  love, 
Yet  am  I  thme,  and  thou  art  mine  — 

Eternally  our  fates  are  wove  1 

Methinks  I  see  thee  in  my  dreams, 
Gazing  with  fond  and  earnest  eye^ 

Vfhrie  from  a  low  and  touching  voice* 
Springs  forth  celestial  harmony ; 

That  vision  haunts  my  after  hours, 
It  lingers  with  my  earth-bom  cares. 

It  scatters  wild  flowers  round  my  patn, 

.  And  sunshine  on  its  bosom  bears. 

No  angel  form  my  path  doth  cheer, 

No  speaking  eye  responds  to  mine } 
None  fairy-like  my  wish  fulfils, 

No  kindred  thooffhts  my  thoughts  divine ; 
Perchance  in  some  far  distant  sphere. 

Thou  seek'st  in  vain  a  counterpart. 
And  feelings  all  unanswered  throng 

Back  on  thy  chilled  and  breaking  heart. 

As  when  the  first  bland  breath  of  spring, 

Plays  round  the  brow  of  manhood's  primSi 
And  summons  from  their  quiet  graves 

The  memories  of  by-psist  time ; 
Thus  gaze  I  on  Gron's  glorious  earth. 

My  mmost  soul  its  beauty  thrills } 
A  throng  of  feelings  undefined, 

With  rapture  strange  my  bosom  fills. 

Thev  flit  like  birds  athwart  my  mind, 

Tneir  swift-winged  course  I  may  not  stay  j 
Like  bright-eyed  lightning  now  they  flash, 

And  evermore  they  seem  to  say : 
*This  life  is  but  an  episode, 

And  I  have  lived  and  loved  before ; 
And  oft  in  hallowed  beaut]^  basked 

On  some  far  distant,  glorious  shore !' 

Farewell,  twin-spirit  of  ray  soul ! 

I  will  not  think  the  tbot^ht  is  vain, 
That,  pun  as  when  from  God  we  sprang 

In  some  bright  world  we  meet  again. 
May  the  blesMd  sprites  which  cluster  here. 

And  guard  these  mortal  frames  from  ill« 
To  thee  a  kindly  message  waft. 

Of  love  and  nith  onnltering  stOl  I 
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BT    'W4LM8|*BT.' 


I. 


All  hail  to  the  birth  of  the  yeart 

See  golden-haired  Phoebus  afar 
Prepares  to  renew  his  coreer, 

And  is  mounting  his  star-roan^led  car. 
Stern  winter  consiealB  every  brook        ' 

That  murmured  so  lately  with  glee, 
And  places  a  snowy  peruke 

On  the  head  of  each  bald-pated  tree. 

Ik 

Now  wild  duck  and  widgeon  abound, 

Snipes  sit  by  ihe  half-frozen  rills : 
Where  woodcocks  are  frequently  found, 

That  sport  such  amazingf  lone  bills. 
The  winasblow  out  shrilly  and  noerse, 

And  the  rivers  are  choking  with  ice} 
And  it  odmes  as  a  matter  of  course, 

That  all  things  are  rising  in  price. 


ni. 


Alas  for  the  poor !  as  unwilling 

We  gaze  on  each  famishing  grou|> ; 
We  neer  should  miss  giving  a  shilling 

To  the  city  subscription  mrsoup. 
The  wood-pigeon,  sacred  to  love, 

Is  wheeling  in  circles  on  high; 
How  charming  he  looks  in  the  grove, 

How  charming  he  looks  in  the  pie  I 


IT. 


Now  gone  is  St.  Thomas's  day, 

The  shortest,  alas!  in  the  year ; 
And  Christmas  is  hasting  away, 

With  its  holly,  and  berries,  and  beer. 
The  scythe  and  the  hour-glass  of  tira€» 

Those  fatal  mementos  of  wo, 
Seem  to  utter,  in  accents  sublime, 

*  We  are  all  of  us  going  to  go !' 


THE    FEVER    OP    1795. 
comAwsED  raoM  the  duey  or  ah  sMmcicT  phyiiciam,  rbpt  at  the  tims. 


MUMBBE     ONE. 


It  was  announced,  briefly,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Mag^ine, 
that  there  would  be  presented,  in  the  present  volume,  a  series  of 
papers,  from  the  private  journal  of  a  distinguished  professional  gen- 
tleman of  New- York,  long  since .  deceased,  kept  during  the  years 
1794-5-6-7,  embracing  the  more  prominent  topics  and  occurrences 
of  that  eventful  period,  with  numerous  collateral  disquisitions  and 
reflections,  of  a  valuable  or  entertaining  character.  We  proceed  to 
open  the  series  in  question,  by  transcribing,  in  a  condensed  form, 
some  of  the  minute  and  copious  notes  made  by  the  author  upon  the 
memorable  fever  of  1795,  which  marked  so  distinct  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  epidemics.  Describing  only  what  he  saw,  the  writer  demands 
*  absolute  and  entire  credit  for  his  facts.'  He  commences  with  a 
sketch  of  the  locale  of  the  disorder,  which  is  in  some  respects  curious, 
as  a  picture  of  the  city,  at  that  remote  period,  as  well  as  useful  in 
tracing  the  predisposing  circumstances  to  the  disorder. 


'  Though  the  fever  continued  to  extend  itself,  to  the  last,  yet  it 
never  became  general  over  the  city;  and  for  a  long  time  it  was 
mostly  confined  to  a  particular  district.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
peculiarities  of  this  district  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  common 
to  a  larger  portion  of  the  city ;  and  their  extension  to  the  whole  only 
prevented  by  the  setting  in  of  winter.     To  the  district  alluded  to,  the 
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East  RiTer,  from  Long-Island  ferry  to  Mr.  Rutgers',  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary ;  the  northern  reaches  from  thence  to  Division-street ; 
thence,  westeiiy,  down  Division-street,  Chatham-street,  the  extremity 
of  Peail  into  William-street,  to  Frankfort-street,  down  this  last,  to 
Grold-etreet,  through  that  to  Beekman-street,  along  which  the  line 
proceeds  to  Pearl-street  as  far  as  the  market,  down  which  it  should  be 
continued  to  the  river.  The  space  included  in  these  bounds,  id  all 
over  which  the  fever,  according  to  the  best  of  n^y  remembrance, 
exerted  any  power,  till  after  it  had  reached  its'  height ;  when  it 
extended  down  Water-street  a  little  below  Wall-street,  and  proved 
very  mortal.  It  is  true  that  there  were^  a  few  persons  affected,  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  tovni ;  but,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  fever,  it  was  principally  active  in  the  north-eastern 
and  middle  parts  of  this  district  comprehended  as  above.  Thus  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  part  of  the  city  where  the  fever  was  most  active, 
for  the  longest  period,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  basin,  having  its  side 
nearest  the  water  a  little  inclined ;  and  within  this  basin,  there  are 
several  smaller  cavities. 

'  The  extreme  irregularity  in  the  disposition  of  the  streets,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  greater  number  of  them;  are  great  obstacles  to  a  free 
ventillation  of  this  city.  This  misfortune,  common  tb  every  part  of 
it,  falls  with  peculiar  heaviness  on  that  district  which  has  just  beeu 
spoken  of.  The  comparatively  high  and  neighboring  lands  o£  Mor- 
risania  and  Long-Island,  receive  almost  solely  the  benefit  of  breezes 
from  the  north-east  and  east.  The  sound,  which  divides  them  from 
the  city,  being  too  narrow  to  add  much  force  and  freshness  to  a  breeze 
nearly  spent  on  their  heights.  North,  the  island  rises  into  little  hills, 
from  which  the  wind  passes  on  to  the  high  parts  of  the  city;  rarely 
visiting  the  low  and  intervening  space ;  unless  it  may  be  the  topmost 
rooms  of  the  houses  :  and  as  the  nouses  are  generally  low,  the  effeots 
of  a  wind  from  this  quarter  must  be  inconsiderable.  North-westerly, 
there  is  somewhat  more  of  an  openin]S^ ;  but  even  this  is  small.  West, 
south-west,  and  south,  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  higher, 
and  thickly  settled,  break  the  force  of  gales  from  these  points.  So 
that,  thus  situated,  this  quarter  of  the  city,  though  it  were  perfectly 
well  laid  out,  would  have  but  little  chance  for  a  free  ventillation. 
Much  of  the  ground,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  district,  is  swampy ; 
and  abounds  with  Uttle  pools  and  puddles  of  stagnant  vrater.  This 
was  especially  true  last  summer  and  autumn ;  there  being  ffreat  rains, 
and  no  adequate  means  for  conducting  off  the  water.  Indeed,  so  flat 
are  some  of  the  paved  streets,  in  this  quarter,  that  the  rains  did  uot 
run  down  the  gutters,  but  continued  in  little  puddles,  aad  were  eva- 
porated from  t^  places  whereon  they  fell.  In  the  new  streets,  which 
are  unpaved,  and  without  any  gutter^,  numerous  imperfect  ditches 
assisted  the  disposition  of  the  water  to  stagnate.  These  places  would 
often  be  muddy,  when  the  southern  part  of  the  town  was  dry ;  and 
the  steams  from  them  very  offensive,  when  the  dry  streets,  toward 
the  North  River,  were  perfectly  sweet.* 

A  more  minute  description  succeeds,  of  the  exposed  and  filthy  con- 
dition of  the  streets  and  docks,  in  the  district  alluded  to ;  many  of 
the  former  having  been  lined  with  low,  decaying  buildings,  of  wood, 
and  fiifl  of  semi-putrid  vegetable  and  animal  mattexs.    Our  jomnalist 
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next  passes  to  a  consideTation  of  the  season,  and  its  remarkable 
peculiarities. 

'  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1795,  were  excessively  sultry  and 
excessively  wet.  Every  article  of  household  furniture,  or  in  use 
about  a  hous^,  susceptible  of  nlould,  was  speedily  and  deeply  covered 
with  it  It  seemed  to  penetrate  places  where  we  should  have  deemed 
its  appearance  impossiole.  A  mend  of  mine  found  a  pocket-book 
of  morocco  leather  quite  mouldy ;  though  it  was  in  the  drawer  of  a 
private  desk,  inclosed  within  a  liurge  desk,  both  of  which  were  usually 
locked,  and  covered  by  papers.  Boots  and  shoes,  hung  up  by  a  wall, 
near  a  fire-place  heated  every  day,  contracted  mould  witMn  twenty* 
four  hours.  Meats  spoiled  in  the  market-place  uncommonly  quick ; 
and  those  which  were  brought  home,  apparently,  fresh  and  good,  in 
the  morning,  were  often  found  unfit  to  oe  eaten,  when  cooked  and 
brought  upon  the  table.  Esculent  vegetables  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially  fruits,  were  unusually  poor,  tough,  and  tasteless.  The  peach, 
particularly  that  called  the  clmg-stone,  was  scarcely  digestible ;  and 
often  occasioned  temporary  illnesses,  quite  severe,  while  it  doubtless 
aided  in  the  production  or  aggravation  of  the  fever. 

Flies  were  very  numerous  and  troublesome,  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  in  the  beginning  of  summer ;  but  they  suddenly  disappeared, 
about  the  midcUe  of  «ruly,  from  the  more  airy  parts  of  die  town,  col- 
lecting in  swarms  in  me  less  healthy  parts,  and  succeeded  eveiy 
where  by  cloiuds  of  musquitoes,  incredibly  large  and  distressing ;  and 
these  <x>ntinued  to  afflict  us,  long  after  the  time  when  they  commonly 
depart  Almost  every  person  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  bites  of 
these  insects ;  and  foreigners  especially.  In  some  they  occasioned 
universal  swellings,  and  eruption,  somewhat  like  pemphigua;  and 
in  others  numerous  little  ulcers.  These  last,  a  physician  of  my  ac- 
quaintance saw  even  in  a  native  American.  The  irritation,  restless- 
ness, and  consequent  watchfulness  and  fatigue,  occasioned  by  these 
animals,  no  doubt  predisposed  the  well  to  be  affected  by  the  fever ; 
while  they  extremely  harassed  the  sick,  and  retarded  their  recoveiy. 

'  During  the  whole  of  this  season,  I  remember  but  one  thunder- 
storm ;  and  this  was  very  gentle.  There  was  but  a  single  hard  clap 
of  thunder,  for  more  than  four  months,  that  I  remember ;  and  very 
little  thunder  and  lightning  at  any  time. 

'Our  rains,  excessive  m  quantity  and  frequency  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  wonted  power  of  cooling  the  air.  In  those 
streets,  most  unhealthy,  and  least  ventillated,  this  effect  was,  in  a 
degree,  observable ;  but  in  the  airy  and  healthy  parts  of  the  town,  on 
the  contrary,  they  never  failed  to  render  the  heat  more  intolerable ; 
and  the  steams  from  the  hot  pavements  were  like  those  of  a  vapor 
bath.  The  clouds,  too,  seemed  to  shut  out  every  kind  of  breeze. 
One  of  these  heavy  rains,  which  continued  two  or  three  days,  seemed 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  steam.  It  pervaded  every  recess  of  the 
houses,  and  dissolved  the  best  glue ;  so  that  frurniture,  in  many  in- 
stances, which  had  been  long  standing,  fell  in  pieces. 

'  To  this  imperfect  account  of  the  season,  I  have  one  fact  only  to 
add,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  attention 
to  meteorological  phenomena.  He  informs  me,  that  no  aurora-bo^ 
realis  has  been  seen,  of  any  magnitude,  in  our  country,  north  of  Penn- 
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Byhrania,  (as  he  can  learn,)  for  near  four  years,  till  the  latter  end  of 
September,  1795 ;  and  adds,  that  his  father,  a  respectable  clergyman, 
BOW  about  seventy  years  of  age,  who  noticed  the  same  absence  of 
ifaese  appearances,  remarks,  that  according  to  his  uniform  observa- 
tion«  some  uncommon  sickness  has  never  failed  to  follow  a  long-con- 
tinued disappearance  of  these  phenomena.  How  far  the  experience 
of  other  observers  will  tend  to  confirm  this  statement,  I  have  had 
neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  inquire.  And  if  it  be  admitted 
as  indisputable,  it  may  still  be  questionable,  whether  this  is  to  bb 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  disease,  or  whether  this  disappearance  and 
disease  be  not  coordinate  effects  of  a  common  cause.' 

In  the  annexed  paragraphs,  are  g^iven  '  some  circumstances  relative 
to  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  fever.*  The  writer  evinces,  inciden-* 
tally,  the  true  American  spirit  of  the  time. 

*  Of  those  who  were  sick  and  who  died  of  the  feve^  of  1795,  the 
greater  number  were  foreigners ;  persons  either  just  arrived  from 
other  states,  from  the  West-indies,  and  from  Europe,  or  who  had  not 
been  many  months  or  years  settled  in  this  city.  It  is  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  citizens,  who  died,  to  strangers,  did  not  exceed  one 
in  seven.  Of  these  strangers,  it  is  thought,  a  large  number  were 
Irish.  The  causes  productive  of  disease  in  foreigners,,  in  those  of 
this  nation  in  'particular,  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  deserve 
particular  attention.  Both  among  natives  and  foreigners,  however, 
the  severity  of  the  disease  was  experienced  by  the  poor. 

'  Dr.  Blane,  in  his  observations  on  the  diseasesof  seamen,  remarks, 
*  that  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  ship,  with  a  lone-established  crew, 
shall  be  very  healthy  ;  yet,  if  straneers  are  introduced  among  them, 
who  are  also  healthy,  sickness  will  be  mutually  produced ;'  and  Dr. 
Rush,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,' 
takes  notice  of  this  remark  of  Dr.  Blane's,  and  confirms  it,  by  a 
reference  to  the  experience  of  our  own  country,  during  the  late  war. 
These  are  his  words :  '  The  history  of  diseases  furnishes  many  proo6 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  was  very  remarkable,  that  while 
the  American  army  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1775,  consisted  only  of 
New-England  men,  (whose  habits  and  manners  were  the  same,)  there 
was  scarcely  any  sickness  among  them.  It  was  not  till  the  troops  of 
the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  states  met  at  New- York  and  Ticon- 
deroga,  in  the  year  1776,  that  the  typhus  <  became  universal,  and 
spread  with  such  peculiar  mortality  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
6tates.' 

'  It  is  tmnecessary  to  enlarge,  in  this  place,  on  the  oppressions  and 
distresses  of  what  are  called  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  Europe. 
War,  which  doubles  the  burthens  upon  every  rank  in  society,  exer- 
cises an  aggravated  violence  upon  the  poor.  This  violence,  severely 
felt  by  all,  in  England,  chiefly  falls  upon  the  manufacturing  poor ; 
who  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  ignorant,  abject,  and  depravedL 
In  Ireland,  its  effects  are  more  general,  including  in  its  circle  of 
wretchedness  the  cultivator  as  well  as  the  mechanic.  The  present 
war  in  Europe,  unparalleled  as  it  is  fi^r  the  number  of  men  involved 
IB  it,  has  given  birth  to  oppressions  and  calamities  equally  new  and 
destructive.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  when  men  of  fbrtune 
smd  respectability,  disgusted  and  diseartened  at  the  enormous  mass 
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«f  misery  which  every  day  and  every  hoar  presented  to  their  view, 
turned  dieir  thoughts  toward  another  hemisphere,  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at,  that  the  wretched  and  depressed  poor  should  pant  for 
a  settlement  in  a  country  where  liberty  is  the  portion  of  every  man, 
and  independence  the  sure  crown  of  all  his  honest  labors ;  and  which 
had  been/all€udously  represented  as  courting  their  acceptance,  and 
loading  their  untoiling  hands  with  every  gift  of  fortune.  The  real 
blessings  of  our  government  and  country  are  i»recious  and  inesti- 
mable 1^  but  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  felt  and  enjoyed  by  minds 
depraved  by  ignorance,  and  debased  by.  slavery.  That  temperate 
enjoyment  of  the  goods  of  life,  and  moderate  exercise  of  the  blessings 
of  independence,  which  alone  enlightened  liberty  sanctions,  can 
neither  be  conceived  of,  nor  relished,  by  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  crouch  beneath-the  iron  rod  of  despotism.  Liberty,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  was  the  reverse  of  all  they  felt ;  and  independence, 
the  unlimited  gratification  of  all  their  appetites.  The  misrepresen- 
tations, too,  of  speculating  and  unprincipled  men,  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  sale  of  large  tracts  ol  unsettled  territory,  had  fostered 
and  extended  these  erroneous  conceptions.  Hence,  when  the  poor 
and  miserable  emigrants,  on  their  arrival  here,  found  that  neither  gold, 
nor  farms,  solicited  their  acceptance ;  that  in  America,  as  well  as 
Europe,  their  life  was  alike  destined  to  be  a  life  of  toil ;  when  they 
perceived  that  licentiousness,  the  only  liberty  of  which  they  had  any 
notion,  brought  punishment  along  with  it ;  the  disappointment,  new 
and  unexpected,  became  a  poweiful  aggravation  to  every  other  cause 
of  disease.  You  will  not  understand  me  as  extending  these  last 
remarks  to  all  emigrants  to  this  country,  nor  suppose  that  deceived 
hope  was  present,  or  active,  in  every  case.  On  some,  men  of  the 
better  sort,  it  undoubtedly  had  a  very  pernicious  influence  ;  on  the 
poor  and  friendless,  eifects  still  more  melancholy. 

'  But  to  return :  Two  motives,  then,  poverty  and  oppression  at 
home,  and  the  hope  of  independence  and  wealth  abroad,  concurred 
to  draw  to  the  United  States  an  astonishing  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe ;  and  as  these  motives  were  mostly  active  among  the 
very  poor  and  very  wretched,  people  of  this  description  emigrated 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  Of  these,  the  largest  portions  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New- York  ;  and  the  moat 
worthless  and  profligate,  probably,  rested  in  the  capitals  of  those 
states. 

*  The  distresses  in  the  West-Indies,  especially  those  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  of  Cape  Fran^oise,  obliged  numbers  of  the  islanders, 
white,  mulatto,  and  black,  to  take  refuge  here.  This  circumstance, 
harmless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  people  themselves,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  harmless  in  relation  to  the  whole.  Whatever  efiect  it  may 
have  had,  all  things  considered,  it  seems  irrational  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  good. 

'  This  collection  of  strangers,  from  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  which  had  been  rapidly  forming  for  two  or  three  years,  was 

Seatly  increased  by  repeated  airivals  of  large  importations  from 
reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  fall  of  1794,  and  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1795,  One  or  two  ships  came  into  this  port,  afler  the 
commencement  of  the  fever,  filled  with  emigrants. 
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'  If,  then,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Blane,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Rush,  be  founded  in  truth,  that  the  sudden  commingling  of 
people  of  various  and  discordant  habits,  climates,  and  nations,  be  a 
circumstance  favoring  the  production  of  disease,  this  cause  of  fever 
was  certainly  present  in  New-Yorjt,  in  the  year  1795/ 

The  general  and  inordinate  use  of  scantily-dressed  meats,  by  emi- 
grants who  had  been  but  little  accustomed  to  their  use,  in  any  shape, 
before  coming  to  this  country,  is  said  to  have  been  fruitful  of  perni- 
cious consequences,  in  awakening  and  enhancing  the  disease.  Per* 
sonal  uncleanliness,  individually  and  in  the  mass,  is  greatly  deprecated^ 
Intemperance  was  another  predisposing  cause  ;  and  it  appears,  was 
rather  encouraged  than  condemned. 

'  An  idea  was  most  unhappily  circulated,  and  it  should  seem  was 
countenanced  by  persons  bearing  the  title  of  physicians,  that  free 
livings  the  plentiful  use  of  vinous  and  ardent  liquors,  was  a  powerful 
preventive  of  the  fever.  The  di-eadful  consequences  which  a  be- 
lief of  this  sort  produced,  were  numerous,  and  shocking  to  the  last 
degree.  The  feai*  of  death,  so  active  in  ignorant  minds,  when  once 
aroused ;  idleness,  the  parent  of  every  vice ;  and  listlessness,  the 
consequence  of  want  of  employment ;  all  conspired,  with  this  per- 
nicious doctrine,  to  effect  the  min  of  numbers.  Never,  I  believe, 
was  drunkenness  so  common.  Not  a  day  passed,  that  I  did  not  meet 
persons  reeling  through  the  streets,  or  stretched  on  the  pavement ; 
sometimes  in  the  noon-day  sun,  unsheltered,  and  sometimes  exposed 
to  the  heaviest  rains.  I  have  seen  three  men  lying  in  this  condition, 
m  one  little  street.  These  were  all  among  the  most  depraved  of  our 
poor,  and  most  of  them  were  foreigners.  Is  it  possible  that  conduct 
such  as  this  should  fail  of  giving  new  activity  to  every  other  cause 
of  disease  V 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts  embraced  in  that  portion  of  the 
journal  over  wluch  we  have  passed,  must  close  our  extracts  for  the 
present  paper. 

'  It  appears,  that  the  fever  of  1*795  was  most  active  in  situations 
where  there  was  the  least  chance  for  free  ventilation ;  where  the 
sun  exeited  the  greatest  and  longest  influence ;  there  was  the  least 
drain  for  water  and  filth  \  the  rains  which  fell,  stagnated ;  there  were, 
constantly,  stagnant  pools ;  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved ; 
the  houses  partly  under  ground,  wooden,  decayed,  or  slight ;  there 
were  considerable  collections  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  suf- 
fered to  remain  and  putrefy ;  and  where  the  exhalations  from  the 
sewers  and  docks  extended. 

'  The  fever  first  appeared,  and  continued  to  be  mortal,  in  a  season 
which  was  unusually  sultry  and  wet;  throughout  which  esculent 
vegetables  were  scanty  and  poor;  meats  tended  very  rapidly  to 
putrefaction,  and  were  often  consumed  in  a  state  of  incipient  putres- 
cency ;  during  which  insects  were  very  numerous  and  noxious ;  there 
was  scarcely  any  thunder  and  lightning ;  there  were  several  violent 
and  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  the  city  was,  in  the 
evening,  often  immersed  in  a  very  peculiar  and  pernicious  fog. 

'  The  fever  proved  most  fatal  to  the  poor ;  to  emigrants,  more  than 
natives ;  to  the  emigrant  poor  most  of  all ;  and  they  lived  in  situi^ 
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tions  mostly  such  as  aboTe-mentioned ;  were  often  crowded  together 
in  such  houses  \  mingled  without  distinction  of  nation,  climate,  and 
habits;  changed  a  mild  vegetable,  for  an  animal  diet  —  perhaps  a 
semi-putrid  animal  diet ;  were  chiefly  laborers  in  the  open  sun ;  were 
unusually  intemperate;  and  were  inexcusably  inattentive  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  houses  and  persons.' 

The  facts  here  stated,  were  sufficient  to  convince  our  joumalbt 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  look  to  the  East  or  West  Indies  for  the 
causes  of  the  epidemic^  or  to  discuss  the  question  whether  contagion  * 
might  or  mi^ht  not  be  imported.  In  his  judgment,  the  causes,  cure, 
and  prevention,  were  equally  local,  and  disconnected  with  the  preva- 
lence or  absence  of  similar  diseases  in  other  countries.  In  a  subse- 
quent number,  the  subject  will  be  resumed  and  completed,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  evidence  of  the  importation  oi  the  fever; 
whether  it  was  epidemic  or  contagious  ;  its  symptoms  and  method 
of  cure,  vnth  miscellaneous  remarks  upon  the  medicines  used  as 
remedies. 


ROMANCE. 


It  poars  its  rich  and  glorious  light 

(rer  lake,  and  glen,  and  forest  lone, 
it  wreathes  the  very  woodland  flowers 

With  grace  and  freshness  not  their  own : 
It  fills  oar  youthful  souls  with  awe. 

When  listening  to  the  legend  old ; 
It  haunts  the  poet's  dream  of  fame» 

It  thrills  the  heart  of  warrior  bold. 

II. 

Unearthly  light  alike  it  fling[s 

O'er  stately  dome  and  rustic  cot  f 
A  magic  charm  it  weaves  around 

Our  common  life,  our  dailj^  lot. 
It  pictures  to  the  maiden  fair 

Visions  unrealised  on  earth, 
And  whispers  to  her  lover's  heart 

A  tale  of  matchless  grace  and  worth. 

TIT. 

Firmly  it  clings  to  hoary  age. 

Musing  o'er  feats  of  boyish  glee, 
As  moss  the  moulderine  ruin  decks, 

As  ivy  clasps  the  withering  tree : 
In  every  human  breast  there  flows 

This  sparkling,  gushing,  restless  spring; 
Its  banks  are  green,  its  flowers  are  fair, 

The  birds  upon  its  margin  sing. 

IT. 

Though  oft  its  wayward  course  is  stayed^ 

Though  gnarl6d  roots  obstruct  its  way, 
Choked  by  sere  leaves  and  matted  grass. 

And  parched  beneath  the  noontide  ray ; 
Ever  it  gushes  forth  anew, 

Warblmg  a  wild,  untutored  lav ; 
More  freshly  wells  its  cooling  munt, 

Oladdening  the  pilgrim's  onward  way. 
Deccnkr,  1838;' 
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THfi   DINNER    OF    THE    MONTHS. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Months  determined  to  dine  together.  They 
were  a  long  while  deciding  who  should  have  the  honor  of  being. the 
host  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  but  the  lot  at  length  fell  upon  De- 
cember ;  for  although  the  old  gentleman's  manners  were  found  to  be 
nther  cold,  upon  first  acquaintance,  yet  it  waa  well  known  that  when 
once  you  got  under  his  roof,  there  was  not  a  merrier  or  more  hospi- 
table person  in  existence.  The  messenger,  too,  Christmas  Day, 
whom  he  sent  round  with  his  cards  of  invitation,  won  the  hearts  of 
all ;  although  he  played  several  mad  pranks,  and  received  many  a  box 
in  return.  February  begged  to  be  excused  coming  to  the  dinner,  as 
she  was  in  very  bad  spirits,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her  youngest 
child,  the  twenty-ninth,  who  had  lately  left  her,  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  for  four  years.  Her  objection,  however,  vvas  oveiruled ; 
and  being  seated  at  table  between  die  smiling  May  and  that  merry 
old  fellow,  October,  she  appeared  to  enjoy  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment as  much  as  any  of  the  company. 

The  dinner  was  a  superb  one,  all  the*  company  having  contributed 
to  furnish  out  the  table.  January  thought,  for  the  thirtieth  time,  what 
he  should  give,  and  then  determined  to  give  a  calf's  head.  Febiii- 
aiy,  not  being  a  very  productive  month,  was  also  a  little  puzzled ; 
but  at  length  resolved  to  contribute  an  enoimous  cake,  which  she 
managed  to  manufacture  in  fme  style,  with  the  assistance  of  her  ser- 
vant, V  alentine,  who  was  an  excellent  fellow  at  that  sort  of  ware,  but 
especially  at  bride  cake.  March  and  April  agreed  to  furnish  all  the 
fifiui;  May  to  decorate  the  dishes  with  flowers;  June  to  supply 
plenty  of  excellent  cider ;  July  and  August  to  present  the  dessert ; 
September  a  magnificent  course  of  all  sorts  of  game,  excepting 
pheasants ;  which  exception  was  supplied  by  October,  as  well  as  a 
couple  of  hampers  of  fme  home-brewed  ale ;  and  November  en- 
gaged that  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  ice.  The  rest  of  the  eata- 
bles, and  all  the  wine,  were  provided  by  the  worthy  host  himself. 

Just  before  sitting  down  to  table,  a  squabble  arose  about  prece- 
dence ;  some  of  the  company  insisting  that  the  first  in  rank  was  Jan- 
uary, and  some  that  it  was  March.  The  host,  however,  decided  in 
favor  of  J-anuary,  whom  he  placed  in  the  seat  of  honor,  at  his  right 
hand.  November,  a  prim,  blue-nosed  old  maid,  sat  at  his  lefl ;  and 
June»  a  pleasant,  good-tempered  fellow,  although  occasionally  rather 
too  warm,  sat  opposite  him,  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

The  dinner  was  admirably  served.  Christmas  Day  was  the  prin- 
cipal waiter;  but  the  host  had  been  obliged  to  beg  the  attendance  of 
some  of  his  guests'  servants,  and  accordingly,  Twelflh-night,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  Michaelmas  Day,  officiated  in  various  departments : 
though  Shrove  Tuesday  was  speedily  turned  out,  for  making  rather 
too  free  with  a  prim,  demure  servant  maid,  called  Good  Friday, 
while  she  was  toasting  some  buns  for  the  tea  table. ' 

A  short,  squab  little  fellow,  called  Saint  Thomas's  Day,  stood 
behind  December's  chair,  and  ofiiciated  as  toast-master;  and  much 
merriment  was  excited  by  the  contrast  between  the  diminutive 
appearance  of  this  man,  and  the  longest  day,  who  stood  behind  June, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.    Master  Thomas,  however,  waa  a  very 
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useful  fellow ;  and  beside  perlbrming  the  high  official  duty  which  we 
have  mentioned,  he  drew  the  curtains,  stirred  the  fire,  lighted  and 
snuffed  the  candles,  and  like  all  other  little  men,  seemed  to  think 
himself  of  more  importance  than  any  body  else. 

The  pretty  blushmg  May  was  the  general  toast  of  the  company ; 
and  many  compliments  were  passed  upon  the  elegant  manner  in 
which  she  had  ornamented  the  dishes.  Old  January  tried  to  be  very 
sweet  upon  her,  but  she  received  him  coldly.  January  at  length 
ceased  to  persecute  her  with  his  attentions,  and  transferred  them  to 
November,  who  was  of  the  same  politics  as  himself,  although  she 
had  not  been  quite  so  successful  in  supporting  them.  Poor  May  had 
scarcely  got  rid  of  her  venerable  lover,  before  that  sentimental  swain, 
April,  began  to  tell  her  that  he  was  absolutely  dying  for  her.  Thb 
youth  was  one  moment  all  sunshine,  and  smiles,  and  rapture,  and  the 
next  he  dissolved  in  tears,  clouds  gathered  upon  his  brow,  and  he  looked 
a  fitter  suitor  for  November  than  for  May ;  who,  having  at  last  hinted 
as  much  to  him,  he  left  her  in  a  huff,  and  entered  into  close  conver- 
sation with  September,  who,  although  much  his  senior,  resembled 
him  in  many  particulars. 

July,  who  was  of  a  desperately  hot  temper,  was  every  ndw  and  then 
a  good  deal  irritated  by  March,  a  dry  old  fellow,  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber, who  was  continually  passing  his  jokes  upon  him.  At  one  time, 
July  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  him  vnth  a  prosecution  for  something 
he  had  said ;  but  March,  knowing  what  he  was  about,  managed  to 
keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law,  and  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
his  accusers.  July,  however,  contrived  to  have  his  revenge  ;  for  be- 
ing called  upon  for  a  song,  he  gave  '  The  Dashing  White  Sergeant' 
in  great  style,  and  laid  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  words  '  March, 
March  away^  at  the  same  time  motioning  to  his  antagonist  to  leave 
the  room. 

April  having  announced  that  it  was  raining  hard,  January  was 
much  perplexed  as  to  how  he  should  get  home,  as  he  had  not  brought 
his  carriage.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  looking  very  anxiously  out 
of  the  window,  to  discover  if  there  were  any  stars  visible,  October,  at 
the  suggestion  of  May,  asked  him  if  he  thought  of  borrowing  Charles* t 
wain  to  carry  him,  as  he  had  done  so  great  a  kindness  to  its  proprie- 
tor 1  This  put  die  old  fellow  into  such  a  passion,  that  he  hastily 
seized  his  head  gear,  a  red  cap,  sallied  out  through  the  rain,  and  would 
most  likely  have  broken  his  neck  in  the  dark,  had  not  February  sent 
her  footman.  Candlemas  Day,  after  him,  with  a  lantern,  by  whom 
he  was  guided  in  safety  to  his  lodgings  in  Fog  Alley. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  ladies,  February,  May,  August,  and  No- 
vember, the  host  proposed  their  healths,  which  were  drunk  with  the 
usual  honors ;  when  April,  being  a  soft-spoken  youth,  and  ambitious 
of  distinction  as  an  orator,  began  to  return  thanks  for  them,  in  a  very 
flowery  speech;  but  was   soon  coughed  down  by  December  and 
March ;  and  March,  by  the  by,  at  length  got  into  such  high  favor 
with  his  old  enemy,  July,  that  the  latter  was  heard  to  give  him  an  in- 
vitation, saying,  thal|  if  ever  he  came  to  his  side  of  the  zodiac,  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  see  him.     October  told  the  host  that,  wi 
his  leave,  he  would  drink  no  more  wine,  but  that  he  should  b 
glad  of  some  good  home-brewed,  and  a  pipe.     To  this  December  ac 
ceded,  and  said  he  should  be  happy  to  join  hijn,  and  he  thought  his 
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friend  March  would  do  the  sa^ie.  March  having  nodded  assent,  they 
set  to,  and  a  pretty  f^ffii^  ^^^  blowing  they  nmde.  April,  however, 
continiied  to  drink  Madeira,  while ,  June,  July,  and  September  stuck 
with  exemplary  constancy  to  the  Burgundy. 

After  repeated  summonses  to  the  drawing-room,  they  joined  the 
ladies  at  the  tea  table.  November  drew  herself  up,  and  affected  to 
be  quite  overpowered  by  the  smell  of  smoke,  which  March,  October, 
and  December  had  brought  in  with  them ;  although  it  was  well  known 
that  the  old  lady  herself  could  blow  a  cloud  as  well  as  any  of  them. 
Auffust,  a  grave,  stately  matron,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  although 
perhaps  am  feu,  passee,  officiated  as  tea-maker.  Good  Friday,  who 
by  this  time  had  recovered  the  fright  into  which  Shrove  Tuesday  had 
thrown  her,  handed  about  the  toasted  buns ;  and  Swithin,  a  servant 
of  July,  was  employed  to  keep  the  tea-pot  supplied  with  water,  which 
ho  too  often  did  to  overflowing. 

Tea  being  over,  the  old  folks  went  to  cards ;  and  the  young  ones, 
including  October,  who  managed  to  hide  his  years  very  successfully, 
to  the  piano-forte.  May  was  the  prima  donna,  and  delighted  every 
one,  especially  poor  Apnl,  who  was  alternately  smiles  and  tears  du- 
ring the  whole  of  her  performance.  October  gave  them  a  hunting 
flong,  which  caused  even  the  card  tables  to  be  deserted ;  and  August 
sang  a  sweet,  melancholy  canzonet,  which  was  rapturously  encored. 

At  length.  Candlemas  Dir^  having  returned  from  seeing  old  Janu- 
nary  home,  his  mistress,  February,  took  leave  of  the  company. 
April,  who  was  a  little  the  worse  for  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  insisted 
on  escorting  November ;  although  she  had  several  servants  in  wait- 
ing, and  her  road  was  in  an  opposite  direction  to  his  own.  May  went 
away  in  her  own  carriage,  and  imdertook  to  set  June  down,  who 
lived  very  near  her.  The  road  was  hilly  and  steep,  but 'her  coach- 
man. Ascension  Day,  got  the  horses  very  well  to  the  top ;  and  July 
and  August  both  walked  home,  each  preceded  by  a  dog-day,  vrith  a 
lighted  torch.  September  and  October,  who  were  next  door  neigh- 
bors, went  away  in  the  same  hackney  coach ;  and  March  departed  as 
he  came,  on  the  back  of  a  rough  Shetland  pony. 


BONG    OF     THE     VISIONARY. 


Ik  a  Seiir  and  beaatifiil  land  I  dwell, 

Ever  the  sunshine  lingers  there; 
The  clouds  are  of  purple  and  paly  gold. 

And  music  floats  in  the  azure  air ; 
I  shrink  from  the  rude  and  jarring  crowd, 

I  cast  far  from  me  the  mantle  of  care, 
And  there  I  sit,  on  my  fanciful  throne^ 

And  revel  in  visionB  bright  and  fair. 

n. 

Thongh  Power  and  Wealth  may  pass  me  by, 
Oauy  I  turn  from  their  heartless  din, 

Thottgn  Fame  may  scorn,  and  Fashion  may  sneer. 
Yet  mine  are  the  treasures  they  may  not  win; 

Their  souls  cling  fast  to  their  worldly  gauds, 
They  hug  their  fetters  of  gilded  sm. 

They  grasp  the  shadows  of  outward  pomp, 
I  fly  to  my  gloridns  world  within! 
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SOURCES    OF     INSPIRATION. 


97  W.  ■.  C.  HOSMSB. 


I. 

Wbsrs  lives  the  soul  of  t)oetry  7    It  dwells 
In  the  lone  desert,  where  no  fountain  wells ; 
ftipeaks  in  tbe  Kamsin's  blast,  dread  foe  of  man, 
Tnat  overthrows  the  luckless  caravan, 
And  in  a  tomb,  unknown  to  friendship,  hides 
The  toiling  camels  and  their  Arab  guides ; 
Dwells  in  the  boiling  maelstrom,  deep  and  dark, 
That  roars  a  dismal  warning  to  the  oark, 
And  lingers  where  volcanic  mountains  throw 
A  bummg  deluge  on  the  vale  below. 

Where  lives  the  soul  of  poetry  7    Dark  caves 
W^rn  by  the  foamy  buffeting  of  waves; 
The  blue  abjrsses  of  the  moaning  sea. 
Where  coral  insects  fashion  dome  ana  tree, 
And  mermaids  chant,  bv  mortal  eye  unseen, 
And  comb  in  sparry  halls  their  tresses  green ; 
The  broad  savanna,  where  the  bison  strays, 
And  come  in  herds  the  fallow  deer  to  eraze ; 
The  mossy  forest,  far  from  haunts  ofmen, 
Where  the  wild  wolf  prepares  his  savage  den ; 
The  giant  Andes,  round  whose  frosty  peaks 
The  tempest  hovers  and  the  condor  shrieks. 

Gold,  cheerless  Greenland,  where  the  ice-berg  hoar 

Strikes  with  a  deafening  crash  the  barren  shore, 

While  roves  the  white  fox,  and  the  polar  bear, 

In  quest  of  prey,  forsakes  his  icy  lair ; 

Bright  tropic  bowers,  within  whose  depths  of  green, 

The  pard  and  savage  tiger  lurk  unseen. 

Where  the  fierce  scales  of  deadly  reptiles  shine| 

While  round  the  trunks  of  giant  palms  they  twine; 

The  spicy  groves  of  Araby  the  blest. 

In  fadeless  robes  of  bloom  and  verdure  drest ; 

Where  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage  perch  and  aing, 

In  varied  strains,  or  wander  on  the  wing ; 

Romantic  Persia,  where  the  dulcet  lay 

Of  the  glad  Peri  never  dies  away, 

Where  the  light  pinions  of  the  wooing  wind 

Fan  the  young  leaves  of  date  or  tamarind. 

While  nightingales  amid  the  branches  throngs 

And  own  the  presence  of  the  soul  of  song. 

II. 

The  rich  warm  hues  that  flush  the  western  cloud, 
When  vellow  twilight  weaves  her  glorious  shroud ; 
The  babbling  cascade  that  descends  in  foam, 
And  flashes  beauty  from  its  rocky  home ; 
The  mingling  tones  of  laughing  earth  and  air, 
When  Morn  oraids  purple  m  her  golden  hair; 
The  dance  of  leaves,  the  lulling  rail  of  rain, 
The  river  on  its  journey  to  the  main; 
The  quiet  lakes  that  spread  their  sheets  of  blue, 
A  sweet  enchantment  lending  to  the  view. 
The  fierce  tornado,  parent  of  dismay, 
Uprooting  sylvan  giants  in  his  way; 
Tne  luUing  winds  of  summer,  or  toe  blast 
That  howls  a  requiem  when  tne  leaf  is  cast ; 
The  pearly  moonshine  of  an  autumn  night. 
When  glen  and  glade  are  bathed  in  spectral  light ; 
The  lawn  of  spnng,  with  varied  flowers  inwrought, 
Ar«  the  pore  nurses  of  poetic  thought. 
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LETTERS    FROM    PALMYRA. 

The  followiiig  epistles  from  a  modem  Palmyrene  to  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  in  the  empire  state,  may  be  read  with  profit.  They  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  indeed  upon 
several  of  the  elements,  as  well  as  upon  the  natural  creation  gene- 
rally, inanimate,  pedal,  quadrupedal,  and  otherwise.  They  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  with  deference,  on  the  part  of  the  translator ;  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a  most  confident  belief  that  they  will  be  found 
infinitely  to  surpass  the  crude  conceptions  and  rampant  twaddle,  so 
conunon  at  the  present  time  of  day.  To  say  that  they  ai*e  clever,  is 
what  the  compiler  dares  openly  to  insinuate,  in  the  face  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  to  deny  that  they  are  genuine,  he  humbly  conceives  would 
be  to  add  insult  to  injury.  Where  nothing  remains  to  be  said,  in 
most  cases,  little  is  vociferated ;  and  it  is  out  of  respect  to  this  time- 
honored  custom,  that  the  cicerone  who  thus  ushers  to  the  world  these 
missive  fragments,  content  with  their  introduction  to  the  universe,  with- 
draws himself  from  the  portico,  and  leaves  them  to  make  their  own 
impression.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  they  were  found  in  a  canal- 
boat,  and  were  bought  for  two  shillings,  from  a  Syracuse  merchant, 
who  was  desirous  of  using  the  paper  to  enwrap  a  piece  of  cheese  in. 


LETTERS 

ntOH  6IOTANKI  fMITHINI,   OF   MODEIN    PALMYRA,  L^TE   OF  ROMS,  'A  CITT  IK    ITALT,**   TO  BETflV 

•AKBRIO,  or    ROMS,  MEW-TORK. 


NDM  HER    ONE. 


Modern  Palmyra,  Augusif  1838. 

Grace  and  Salutation  !  I  address  you,  beloved  Betsey !  for  the 
first  time  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  strange  to  say,  from  this  vast 
metropolis,  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  never  visited  before,  and 
which  renders  this  circumstance  only  the  more  remai'kable.  Fami- 
liar as  you  are  with  the  mysteries  of  Polytheism,  you  cannot  marvel 
that  I  should  impute  an  event  so  extraordinary  to  some  feat  of  the 
gods ;  many  of  whom,  as  we  have  recently  heard,  through  our  ora- 
cle, of  late  consulted  at  Communipaw,  are  afflicted  with  the  hydro- 
phobia, and  vermes  of  Digby.  The  dog-star  has  raged  intensely, 
and  the  oracles  have  teemed  with  bodings  of  broil  and  bother.  These 
things,  my  Betsey,  have  upset  the  usual  tranquillity  of  my  mind ;  and 
thongh  occasionally  cheerful,  I  am  for  the  most  part  somewhat  res- 
tive under  the  omen. 

When  we  ate  our  last  dish  of  macaroni  under  the  walls  of  tho 
empress  of  the  world,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever  salute  you 
from  the  projected  capital  of  a  new  republic ;  from  a  city,  destined, 
at  no  great  period  of  remoteness,  to  be  the  sister  of  Rome,  the  mother 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  venerated  grandmother  of  Salina  and  Lodi,  and 
in  all  probability  the  aunt  of  '  Satan's  Kingdom,'  a  place  facetiously 
BO  called,  and    situate  betwixt  the  first-named  town  and  modem 

*  Vios  *LittI«  PccUiD£[toii  Guide-Book/  by  Sxmcoz  Rraiiuirs,  Est^, 
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Utica.  Our  ancient  countryman,  who  committed  suicide,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  coroner's  jury,  near  the  olden  place  last  mentioned, 
would  scarcely  credit  the  modem  synonyme  of  that  capital ;  expres- 
sing as  it  does  so  little  in  comparison  with  that  of  by-gone  days. 

fiut  I  digress.  Fate  has  brought  us  both  to  Ameiica ;  you  in  a 
steam-boat,  myself  in  a  packet  steerage.  Exchanging  my  paoli  for 
what  are  called  '  levies'  and  '  fips'  in  some  parts  of  this  new  world,  I 
embarked,  with  a  light  heart,  from  Livomo  for  this  distant  region.  It 
were  useless  to  speak  of  my  trials ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  sickness 
of  the  sea,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  resulted  in  no  oeconomy  of  my  finances  ^ 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  not  only  refusing  to  '  throw  oflT  the  charge 
for  breakfasts,  which  my  eccentric  epigastrium  had  yielded  daily  to 
the  dependants  of  Neptune,  and  piscatory  tide-waiters,  but  mingled 
contumely  with  misfortune,  by  observing,  that '  I  could  n't  come  over 
hinij  any  way  I  could  fix  it.'.  I  give  his  remark  as  he  spake  it,  refer- 
ring you  to  the  commentators  for  its  precise  meaning. 

Row  I  came  to  visit  this  capital,  I  cannot  stop  to  declare.  It  is 
enough  that,  like  one  of  our  people,  I  can  say,  *  Veni,  vidV  All  that 
I  saw,  would  require  a  library  larger  than  the  Vatican ;  I  shall  there- 
fore touch  lightly  upon  main  particulars.  Believe  me,  my  Betsey^ 
prolixity  is  not  to  my  taste.  To  be  verbose,  is  not  only  to  be  tedious, 
but  to  be  guilty  of  amplification ;  and  when  we  expand  without  sub- 
stance, we  collapse  without  sound ;  like  the  air,  which  refuses  to 
antedate  the  roll  of  the  neglected  drum-head,  or  the  clang  of  unsmit- 
ten  cymbal ;  which  echoes  not  the  sackbut,  when  nobody  touches  it» 
and  rejects  the  sound-board  of  the  organ,  when  he  who  commands 
its  ventiges  is  laid  up  with  an  injured  hand,  burnt  by  a  hallelujah  on 
the  fore-finger,  or  blistered  with  a  disorderly  selah.* 

To  enumerate  the  curious  wonders  of  this  capital,  would  indeed 
surpass  the  blazon  of  human  pen.  You  know  how  often  we  have 
admired  the  verdure  which  springs  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum ; 
the  towering  Basilica  de  Santa  Pietro,  and  the  fragments  of  time- 
honored  fabrics,  which  decay  has  neglected  to  gnaw  upon,  and  the 
mould  refused  to  stain  ;  but  you  can  have  no  conception  of  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  to  you.  Imagine  to  yourself,  my  Betsey,  a  long, 
wide  street,  with  houses  on  either  side,  and  now  ai^  then  a  citizen 
wending  along  the  thorougfare,  intent  as  it  were  upon  traffic,  and 
forgetful  of  the  gorgeous  splendors  by  whidi  he  is  surrounded.  Fancy 
the  expanse  of  that  renowned  work  of  art,  the  Erie  canal ;  the 
placid  waters  greeting  the  eye,  now  turbid  with  the  passage  of  a 
'  liner's  ke^,  fragrant  with  the  steams  from  an  errant  lutchen ;  now 
green  with  solemn  stagnation,  or  its  quietude  broken  by  the  plunge  of 
some  ancient  bull-frog,  bathing  at  the  evening  tide.  Behold  the  flou- 
ring mills,  where  the  spirit  rises  into  sublime  speculations  upon  the 
prices  of  meal  per  barrel,  or  sinks  into  melancholy  reflections  upon 
the  mutability  of  wheat.  These  subjects,  my  Betsey,  are  those  which 
come  home  to  the  business  and  bowels  of  men;  and  as  I  have  mused 
upon  them,  '  taking  umbrage'  of  some  shadowy  elm,  I  have  thought 
that  our  own  Vii-gil  was  right,  when  he  peopled  its  foliage  with  ima* 
ges,  and  endowed  every  branch  with  a  shadowy  vision. 

*  SsB  1  figure  of  speech,  by  the  clever  poet  'undera  biidge.' 
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Tlie  &ie  arts — those  brilliant  remnants  spared  by  Time  and  Cam- 
byses  — ^  here  flourish  in  their  native  wildness  and  grandeur.  £  ven 
the  handicraftsmen  of  the  hour  bring  in  the  art  of  painting  to  illustrate 
their  calling.  This  xnoming,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  mercer's 
sign,  displaying  the  counterparts  of  the  implements,  a  goose  and 
shears.  My  thoughts  irresistibly  turned  to  die  cackling  of  those 
webbed  fowl,  which  are  said,  by  our  noble  chroniclers,  to  have  once 
saved  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  while  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
the  inexorable  nature  of  the  &tes,  were  symbolized  by  the  united 
edges,  which,  safe  themselves,  impair  the  integrity  of  all  that  is 
called  upon  to  pass  between  them.  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was 
overcome  with  the  de6p  associations  thus  provoked  in  my  souL  Va^ 
nous,  indeed,  are  the  modes  in  which  pictorial  divinity  manifests  it^ 
self  to  the  worlds  There  is  a  species  of  beverage  common  to  this 
vegion,  denominated  beer ;  and  its  action  is  sometimes  represented 
in  appropriate  still  hie,  where  it  is  seen  describing  an  adrial  semi- 
circle, some  two  feet  apart,  leaping  from  bottle  to  tumUoFi  with  the 
most  efiEervescent  impatience. 

Among  the  Ihemes  upon  which  my  admiration  often  exhausts 
itself,  the  topic  of  botany  has  considerable  prominence^  Of  the  vege* 
table  tribe,  1  am  a  diligent  spectator.  In  this  respect,  the  fields  in. the 
suburbs  of  Palmyra  have  afforded  me  abundant  consolation.  .The 
ambitious  tendrils  of  a  plant  bearing  a  long  verdant  sheath,  apparently 
pregnant  with  seeds,  frequently  attracted  my  attention ;  and  upon 
asking  one  of  the  natives  what  manner  of  fruit  they  were,  he  replied 
to  me,  in  the  courteous  brevity  of  the  region,  '  Stranger,  them  's 
beans.'  Some  fields  are  filled  with  regular  rows  of  tiny  mouilids, 
partially  cone-like  in  form,  and  from  the  ^ex  of  each  of  which  there 
bursts  forth  a  collection  of  herbs,  called  *  small  potatoes'  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  yielding  a  curious  esculent,  with  eyes  to  it,  and  a  thin  skin ;, 
like  a  sensitive  poet,  all  seeing,  but  shrinking  from  the  rougher  con- 
tacts of  life.  A  train  of  severe  reflection,  accompanied  and  fed  by 
much  research,  has  convinced  me  that  this  &uit,  existing  under  ano- 
ther name,  is  the  identical  minima  ^UUeria,  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
and  confirmed  by  many  contemporaries  of  that  highly  respectable 
citizen. 

I  had  intended,  my  Betsey,  to  dilate  more  extensively  upon  the 
various  topics  which  arrest  my  intellect  on  every  side  ;  but  the  limits 
of  this  epistle  forbid  the  high  endeavor.  I  shall  address  you  soon 
again.  Meantime,  salute  for  me  Sally  Johnson  and  Zenobia  Tomp- 
kins. I  send  to  the  former,  in  the  care  of  the  latter,  a  specimen  of 
the  gummy  wood,  {Juichinatdk  of  Bartram,)  so  common  to  the  western 
region.  In  the  language  of  the  people  here, '  It 's  good  to  chaw.'  I 
have  sought  eagerly  to  find  the  root  of  this  word  '  chaw,'  but  in  vain. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  discomfiture  of  individuals, 
as  thus  :  '  I  will  chaw  you  up ;'  a  threat  involving  defeat.  One  per- 
son, lately  speaking  to  this  point  with  me,  observed  that  the  phrase 
is  equivsdent  to  'licking.'  He  contends  that  it  was  the  original 
meaning  of  that  word  in  Scripture ;  and  that  Lazarus,  in  the  Kew 
Testament  dispensation,  probably  received  the  severest  '  licking,' 
from  the  dogs  of  Dives,  ever  bestowed  upon  an  unfi:>rtunate  person 
in  his  situation. 
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PosTSCRiFTVM.  -^^  I  salute  yoa  again  herein,  remote  yet  ever  pre- 
sent Betsey,  to  tfdtise,  that  a  new  sect  has  elaborated  or  is  elalx>r«- 
ting  itself  into  notice  here,  which  I  fear  will  make  a*  dismal  iDroad 
into  the  belief  which  we  so  long  have  loved  and  reverenced.  Thia 
sect  denominates  itself  the  Mormon  tribe  or  party.  De^ly  anxious 
to  know  the  principles  of  its  founder,  (whose  name  is  that  of  the 
Smith  family,  with  die  antecedent  prefix  of  Jo,)  I  asked  a  person, 
who  was  vending  esculents  at  a  grocery,  concerning  them.  Me  said 
'  he  did  n't  know  for  sartin,  but  he  believed  he  went  a^'in  the  United 
States'  Bank,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  General  Jackson.'  I 
saw  nothing  to  excite  the  noisy  levity  in  which  diis  American  citizen 
afterward  indulged;  but  it  left  upon  my  mind,  my  Betsey,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  extreme  ease  which  sometimes  attends  the  spread  of 
error.  I  have  since  found,  that  the  sect  is  likely  to  flourisa  in  thi» 
union,  since  its  foundation-precepts  are  written,  not,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  hard  old  stone  laws  of  Moses,  upon,  a  comparatively  worth*- 
less  medium,  but  are  said  to.be  engraved  upon  plates  of  gold  —  an 
article  highly  valued  in  this  western  world,  and  worahipped  with  ft 
devotion  which  reminds  me  of  the  enthusiasm  mentioned  by  our  fa- 
thers, as  prevalent  among  the  devotees  of  Syria,  when  they  worship- 
ped a  deity,  a  reverence  of  whom  has  been  pronounced  impossible 
with  the  true  in  heart.  Once  more,  implicit  Betsey,  I  confide  to  you 
my  parting  Farewell !  . 
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How  many  moong,  fur  stream !  have  passed  away, 
Sinoe^  standing  on  this  oft-remembered  height, 
The  east  all  bathed  in  morning's  rosy  light, 

I  turned,  with  fond  misgiving,  to  survey 

The  seene  finom  which  ambition  led  astray 
My  fodlish  heart  from  all  it  held  mostdear^ 
Home  and  the  old  familiar  forms  that  ne'er 

So  loTely  seemed  ss  on  that  parting  day : 
Bright  with  affection's  chidmg  smiles,  they  shone 

Upon  my  lingering  gaze,  to  woo  return ; 

Ere  it  were  mine  the  bitter  truth  to  learn, 
With  fond  regret  and  unavailing  moan, 

That  who  tot  crowds,  home's  calm  delifhts  shall  spurn, 
In  crowds  may  sigh  to  feel  himself  alone ! 

IT. 

So  have  I  felt,  dear  stream  I  and  here  once  more 

Most  gladly  stand  I  in  thy  cheering  sight, 

With  heart  made  wiser  by  the  flrowarasligfat 
Of  thy  fond  teachings  for  the  world's  stem  lore, 
That  all  its  blushing  honors  to  the  core 

Am  but  poor  painted  vanities,  and  fame 

The  dying  echo  of  an  air-born  name, 
A  bubble  bursting  on  oblivion's  shore  1 

Eoough  of  these  sad  nothings  I  be  it  mine 
Henceforth  to  hoard  the  blest  rememberings 
Of  kindness  shown  to  all  of  breathing  thinjBfs 

In  von  dear  vale,  and  taste  those  joys  divine , 
Which  Duty  feels,  when  Conscience,  smiling;  smgs 

Her  sweet '  well  done,'  at  every  day's  dedme! 
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'Unrivalled  attraction  I  grand  entr66!  fiMtsoftharinx!  graond  amdloftjrCumbfiBgt 
fldll  TaoltiBg  by  the  whole  company  I      

I  KNOW  of  some  villages,  which  are  happy  in  an  unusual  BecIusioUt 
whose  situation  protects  them  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world.  So 
surrounded  are  they  by  hills,  and  so  embosomed  in  fonssts,  so  '  remote 
from  cities,'  and  from  public  highways,  that  the  heart  of  Zimmerman 
might  envy  their  solitude.  The  most  violent  tempests  in  the  political 
world  can  hardly  affect  them.  They  are  like  mountains  whose  sum* 
mits  are  basking  in  the  sunbeams,  while  their  base  is  uprooted  by 
the  storm.  '  The  wind  and  the  hurricane  rage  in  the  distance ;  the 
destruction  is  beyond  their  horizon  of  peace.' 

Thither,  by  the  eternal  impediments  of  nature,  no  post-routes  or 
tail-ways  can  ever  come,  to  work  out  their  magical  changes  ;  no  manu* 
Victories  stun  with  their  clatter,  or  darken  the  atmosphere  with 
smoke.  The  spirit  of  utility,  which  is  abroad  in  the  country,  which 
levels  to  the  earth  so  many  monuments  of  affection,  and  forbids  any 
thing  to  stand  as  it  is,  cannot  come  here.  There  are  few  changes 
except  the  ever-recurring  ones  of  nature  and  mortality.  The  aspect 
of  to-day  remains  the  same  to-morrow ;  and  the  solitary  spire  wluch 
pierces  the  blue  skies  now,  will  fifby  years  hence  look  down  upon 
the  peace&l  abodes  of  men  'whose  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain.' 

The  primeval  silence  of  these  places  remains  almost  unbroken ; 
ficarcely  is  echo  awakened  among  the  rocks.  Their  situation  is  not 
marked  upon  the  maps,  and  their  existence  is  a  secret  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  a  few  quiet  gentlemen  come  there  in  the  summer,  to  saU  oil 
the  clear  lakes,  or  drop  their  lines  for  the  gold^n-specUed  trout 
But  they  are  wily  fishermen ;  and  when 

'  The  melancholy  days  retora,  the  aaddeetof  the  year,* 

and  they  go  back  to  the  marts  of  commerce,  barefiil  are  they  not  to 
reveal   the  pleasant  spots  where  they  laid  in  wait  for  the  'scaly 

people.' 

One  might  suppose  that  the  current  of  life  ran  along  almost  too 
sleepily,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  would  be  ready  to 
die  with  weariness  and  disgust.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Uiey 
do  not  live  in  idleness,  nor  are  their  sii^kly  natures  fed  with  excite- 
mentf  as  a  food.  They  have  sports  and  pastimes  in  abundance,  and 
incidents  which  the  bustling  world  would  deem  unworthy  of  notice 
are  continually  occurring,  to  relieve  them  from  monotony,  and  to 
create  a  spicy  variety  of  life.  Sometimes  a  pedlar  comes  along,  and 
is  a  welcome  visiter.  He  opens  doors  without  knocking,  and  enters 
with  the  fiuniliarity  of  a  friend.  His  variegated  wares  are  spread 
out;  brass  buttons,  and  tortoise-shell  comb^,  and  suspendetB,  and 
«ar-rings,  and  jewelry  of  pure  gold.  The  housewives  find  it  to  theiv 
advantage  to  purchase  his  salves  and  essences,  and  his  o-potMdoCf  9M 
he  tenm  it,  which  is  a  '  sartia  cure  for  the  rhumatis/ 
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£yer  and  anon,  there  is  a  show  of  dancing  puppets,  and  a  barrel- 
organ  turned  by  some  worn-out  soldier,  whose  simple  airs  a  fat,  rosy- 
faced  woman  accompanies,  while  in  a  very  sweet  voice,  but  a  raw 
accent,  she  sings,  rolling  her  dark,  supplicating  eyes  to  the  windows : 

'IM  be  a  butterfly}  born  in  a  bow*  j*. 

Where  roses  and  iiliee  and  Tioleta  meet, 
Roving  for  ever  ftom  flower  to  flower, 

Kiasing  all  things  that  U  pretty,  a-n-d  sweet. 
I  'd  never  languish  for  wealto  or  for  power, 
I  'd  never  ugh  to  aee  alavee  at  my  feet.' 

And  not  in  vain  does  she  expend  her  melody.  For  soon  her  eyes 
are  refreshed  by  a  pattering  shower  of  silver  coin,  which  honest  boys 
collect  from  the  earth,  and  place  in  her  hands,  while  some  kind- 
hearted  spirit  crowns  the  whole  with  a  goblet  of  sparkling  water. 
She  inhales  the  draught,  more  delicious  than  wine  of  the  old  vintage, 
and  passes  on  to  the  next  cottage,  leaving  a  God's  blessing,  sweet  to 
the  rustic  ear  as  the  lately-expired  musio.  A  few  moments  elapse, 
and  her  distant  voice  is  again  heard ;  for  having  detected  in  a  window 
a  golden-haired,  beautiful  girl,  peeping  from  behind  the  jalousies  of 
the  honeysuckle,  she  sings  of  the  '  minstrel's  return,'  or  of  a  youth 
now  far,  far  away,  but  whom  at  midsummer  the  propitious  fates  will 
restore  to  the  embrace  of  his  mistress.  And  again,  in  a  song  not 
excelled  for  a  simplicity  which  touches  the  heart,  she  declares  the 
•nduring  attachments  of  home : 

^ '  Midst  pleasures  and  palaces  though  I  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there 's  no  place  like  home.* 

I  charge  all  persons,  and  especially  husbandmen,  that  they  rewaid 
most  generously  these  only  relics  of  Uie  troubadours.  Many  a  weary 
mile  do  they  viralk,  the  messengers  of  music.  Small  is  the  boon 
which  they  ask  or  desire,  and  entirely  unequal  to  their  deserts.  Tieat 
them  kindly,  treat  them  tenderly,  and  they  will  repay  you  ten-fold ; 
neglect  them,  and  the  doric  muse  has  perished. 

There  are  few  wandering  fortune-tellers  in  the  country,  nor  are 
our  villages  rendered  animate  by  the  scene  of  a  gipsey  encampment. 
Let  those  arrant  poachers  relnain  in  England ;  their  absence  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted,  on  the  score  of  the  picturesque.  Yet  we 
cannot  accord  with  the  solemn  exclamation  of  the  nursery  song : 

'  Lo  ]  mother  Shipton  lod  her  cat 

Quite  full  of  ooi^iuration : 
Ana  if  more  conjurers  coula  be  found, 
'T  were  better  for  the  nation.' 

A  travelling  caravan  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  institute  in 
the  metropolis.  When  the  summer  comes,  it  is  broken  up  into  parts, 
which  are  dispersed  in  every  section  of  the  country,  that  the  impri- 
soned beasts  may  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air.  These  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  black  bear,  a  camel,  a  wild  cat,  a  hyena, 
some  torpid  snakes,  coiled  up  in  a  box,  and  in  a  separate  apartment 
a  panorama^  and  a  man  who  '  sings  Jim  Crow.'  This  latter  is  the 
most  noxious  beast  of  the  whole  clan.  Beside  these,  a  great  numb«r 
of  monkeys,  apea,  and  ring-tailed  babboona,  are  shut  up  in  a  comam* 
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mtj.     These  be  capital  feUows,  full  of  spirits,  whidi  m  the  whole 
length  of  their  ropes,  and  are  better  worth  seeing,  uie  spectators 
themaelTes  being  judges,  than  all  the  tigers,  zebras,  and  hump^back 
camels,  put  toge^er.     Among  themselves,  they  are  '  hale  fellows,* 
chattering  and  grinning,  jibing,  and  cracking  their  jokes,  as  if  in 
some  forest  of  Afiica,  save  when  a  by-stander  roUs  in  an  '  apple  of 
discord,'  or  a  cake,  and  then  the  big  ones  dog  the  smaJQ  ones  unmer- 
cifully; and  herein  consists  the   kernel  of  the  joke.     A.  Shetland 
pony  goes  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  surmounted  by  a  jocko  in 
scarlet  uniform,  who  proves  himself  an  indomitable  horseman.     He 
leaps  on  and  off,  handles  the  reins  with  address,  and  cracks  his  whip 
like  a  Jehu*     Sometimes  a  small  Afirican  elephant  is  made  to  kneel 
down,  and  receive  a  tower  on  his  shoulders.     Those  of  the  company 
who  desire  to  ride,  are  requested  to  step  forward, '  ladies  first,  gen- 
tlemen  dftcT'ttardi.'    After  a  deal  of  hesitation,   a  servant>maid 
gathers  courage,  and  simpering  and  dimpling,  ambles  into  the  arena. 
Her  the  showman  politely  assists  to  ascend.     Another  follows,  and 
another,  until  all  the  seats  are  taken  up.     Then  the  beast  moves  ooce 
around,  with  his  slow  and  heavy  tramp,  the  ladies  descend  from  their 
airy  height,  and  are  able  to  go  home  and  say  that  they  have  '  ridden 
on  the  elephant.'     Last  of  all,  a  negro  is  encouraged  to  mount  the  ani* 
mal's  bare  back,  and  broadly  g^nnning,  is  looking  down  upon  the  crowd 
below,  when  the  latter,  being  privy  to  a  joke,  gives  a  violent  shrug, 
and  hurls  him,  as  from  a  terrific  precipice,  to  the  ground. 

The  menagerie  is  a  very  popular  entertainment,  unexceptionable 
on  the  score  of  morals,  and  visited  by  the  '  most  straitest  sects'  of  the 
people.  Do  you  see  that  tall,  thin,  straight,  bony,  green-spectacled 
man,  who  pries  curiously  into  all  the  cages,  and  shuts  up  like  a  jack- 
knife  when  he  bends  1  That  is  Mr.  Simpson.  He  is  a  judge  of  these 
things,  and  has  a  collection  at  home ;  an  ostrich's  egg,  a  stuffed 
partridge,  and  some  bugs  in  a  bottle  of  spirits.  He  is  followed  by 
the  lady  superior  of  the  female  seminary,  and  a  score  of  pupils,  that 
they  may  lose  none  of  his  valuable  remarks. 

*  Aha !'  quoth  he,  *  here  we  have  the  lion,  most  properly  denomi- 
nated the  king  of  beasts.  He  is  a  native  of  Africa,  fierce  in  his  might 
and  terrible  in  his  strength.  Mark  his  flowing  mane,  his  majestic  port, 
his  flaming  eyes  —  his  — >  his  —  his  —  tail.  When  he  roars,  heaven 
shakes,  earth  quakes,  and  hell  trembles.  Here,  keeper,  please  be  so 
good  as  make  this  lion  roar.' 

*  Oh !  no,  no,  no !'  shriek  a  dozen  voices,  hystericcdly,  *  do  n't  let 
him  roar !  —  do  n't  let  him  roar  !' 

*  Well,  well,  as  you  please,'  quoth  Mr.  Simpson,  good-humoredly 
winking  at  madam. 

'  Here  is  the  Jackal;  who  purwides  food  for  the  lion  ;  a  miserable 
sycophant  and  panderer  for  a  king.  Mark  his  mean  aspect,  and  dirty 
appearance.  He  is  emblematic  of  man.  Alas !  there  is  jackals  in 
the  world ;  jackals  literary  and  jackals  political.* 

It  is  a  season  of  still  deeper  excitement,  in  such  a  retired  country 
village,  when  once  a  year,  after  several  days'  heralding,  a  train  of 
great  red  wagons  is  seeQ  approaching,  marked  in  large  letters,  Circus, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on.  This  arrival  has  been  talked  of,  and  produces 
aa  immediate  bustle  and  sensation.    Fifty  boys  breaking  loose  from 
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school,  ruBh  immediately  to  the  street,  and  in  treble  tones  cry '  Circus  !* 
The  ploughman  lets  his  ploueh  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
leans  over  the  fence.  The  blacksmith  withdraws  his  brawny  arm 
from  the  anvil,  and  stands  in  the  door  of  his  smithy.  A  man  m  the 
act  of  shaving,  comes  out  with  his  face  lathered,  and  a  towel  under 
his  chin.  The  old  woman  who  is  washing  in  the  porch,  takes  her 
dripping  and  smoking  fingers  from  the  suds,  peers  over  her  spectacles, 
opens  her  mouth,  and  utters  an  ejaculation.  The  milkmaid  leaves  her 
pail  to  be  kicked  over  by  the  cow.  A  wise4ooking  clerk  puts  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  with  a  pen  stuck  in  his  ear.  A  cat  on  the 
eaves  of  a  iiouse  likewise  looks  down.  The  mother  runs  to  call 
Johnny,  who  is  playing  in  the  yard,  quick  —  quick — quick!  before 
the  procession  moves  by.  He  is  too  late.  Ba-a-a-a !  An  invalid  in 
bed  leaps  up,  thinks  he  feels  better,  and  shall  be  *  abundantly  able 
to  go.' 

Meantime  the  cavalcade  halts  before  the  inn.  The  crowd  closes 
in  at  once,  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  luggage,  and  see  the  company 
unpack.  The  spirited  horses,  perspiring  with  the  long  journey, 
stamp  impatiently  on  the  ground.  The  corps  are  a  little  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  annoyed  by  the  crowd.  A  child  gets  under  the  horses* 
heels,  and  is  dragged  out  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  unhurt.  What 
rough-spoken,  ill-looking  fellows  are  the  equestrians !  How  strangely 
will  they  be  metamorphosed  in  a  few  hours — bright,  dazzling,  tricked 
out  in  gay  attire,  full  of  beautiful  spangles !  They  are  not  themselves 
now  ;  they  are  acting  the  difiicult  parts  of  every-day  men.  At  night 
they  will  fall  readily  into  their  own  characters,  clowns,  harlequins, 
and  the  most  amusing  fools  in  the  world. 

' May  I  be  there  tQ  seeT 

Rapidly  the  intelligence  of  their  aiiival  spreads  into  the  adjacent 
country.  The  whole  community  are  on  the  qui  vive.  There  are  un- 
easiness, anticipation,  excitement.  The  village  belles  lay  out  their 
trinkets,  ornaments,  and  brightest  calicoes,  to  adorn  the  boxes ;  the 
plough-boy  scrapes  his  pence  together,  desperately  determined  on  a 
standing  in  the  pit.  A  discussion  waxes  warm  among  the  graver  part 
of  the  community,  about  the  lawfulness  of  these  amusements.  Some 
of  the  young  are  troubled  with  doubts.  The  old  people  hesitate, 
demur,  and  at  last  give  their  consent.  They  have  been  once  young 
themselves  —  such  opportunities  do  not  occur  every  day.  Indeed  it 
would  be  very  difiicult  for  any  one  to  demur,  after  reading  the  *  bill  of 
fiure,'  a  great  blanket  sheet,  full  of  wood  cuts  and  pictures ;  horses  on 
the  full  run,  and  men  bent  into  all  possible  shapes  and  contortions. 
'  Unrivalled  Attraction !  Grand  entree.  Four-and-twenty  Arabian 
horses.  Celebrated  equestrian  Mr.  Burke.  Feats  in  the  ring.  Grand 
leap.  Cups  and  ball.  The  entertainments  to  conclude  with  the 
laughable  farce  of  Billy  Button,  or  the  Hunted  Tailor.'  As  the  hired 
man  reads  over  this  tempting  bill,  or  failing  to  read,  interprets  the  hie- 
roglyphics, his  mouth  waters.  *I  ?nust  go  f*  —  and  he  adds,  resolutely 
clenching  his  teeth,  *  I  will  go.' 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  equestrians  have  wrought  industriously, 
find  raised  their  white  pavilion.    It  stands  out  on  the  green,  in  beau* 
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tiful  proportions,  erected  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic.  A  flag  floats  oveif 
its  summit,  on  whose  ample  folds  is  inscribed  '  Circus.'  All  things 
are  ready  for  the  evening's  sport,  and  a  death-like  silence  reigns  over 
the  village. 

Who  IS  he  that  walketh  pensively  in  yonder  green,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  with  head  bowed  dovm,  as  if  in  thought,  and 

f  lucking  a  leaf  to  pieces  1  It  is  the  amiable  minister  of  the  parish. 
[e  is  sore  grieved  in  spirit.  Hitherto  has  he  led  his  flock  without 
contradiction,  conducting  diem  safely  through  thorny  places,  and 
shielding  them  fix»m  the  inclemency  of  the  storm.  And  now  forsooth 
the  very  devil  has  come  to  take  them  by  force  of  arms.  From  his 
heart  he  regrets  it.  He  has  prayed  over  it,  and  wept  over  it,  and 
slept  over  it,  and  dreamed  of  it.  He  has  summoned  a  conclave  of 
the  principal  men,  remonstrated  with  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and 
held  up  the  whole  thing  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  enormity. 
But  the  perverse  men  will  heed  none  of  his  counsels^  or  reproofs..  He 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  Sunday  previous^  in  which  he  alarmed  the 
young,  and  denounced  in  the  most  terrible  terms  all  who  should  hold 
communion  Mrith  Belial.  He  shed  tears  over  the  disregard  of  his 
reckless  auditors.  But  there  is  mixed  up  with  genuine  grief  a  little 
vexation,  because  he  cannot  have  his  ovm  way.  If  they  will  heed 
none  of  his  counsel,  if  they  will  persist  in  their  own  downward  course, 
he  can  but  depart  from  them  ;  he  can  but  shake  off  the  dust  of  his 
feet,  and  leave  them  to  perish  in  their  misdoings. 

It  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  linie  accurately  betwixt  virtue  and  vice, 
and  it  may  be  safer  to  err  upon  the  right  side.  Yet  there  is  a  time 
for  every  thing.  We  cannot  always  be  serious.  The  mind  must 
have  its  carnival.  We  must  crack  the  nuts  of  folly.  To  become  a 
fool  once  a  year,  is  a  mark  of  wisdom ;  to  be  a  perpetual  fool,  is  be- 
yond endurance.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  spirits  in  the  dullest 
person,  will  at  length  reach  a  height  when  it  demands  an  exit. 

'Qua  data  porta  ruit.' 

What  signifies  it,  whether  it  be  let  off  in  a  round  explosion,  or  hiss 
away  at  intervals,  like  steam.  Talk  not  of  mingling  the  useful  with 
the  sweet.  We  sometimes  require  folly  without  mixture  —  pure,  un- 
alloyed, unmitij^ated  and  concentrated  folly.  It  is  good  to  be  attacked, 
to  be  sick,  and  to  die  with  agonies  of  laughter.  The  storm  of  the 
passions  purifies  the  atmosphere  of  the  temper.  With  how  much 
keener  zest  do  we  return  to  substantial  pleasures,  even  as  the  sick  man 
awakens  to  the  deliciousness  of  health  !  Govern  then  your  own  con- 
duct by  the  most  rigid  maxims,  but  beware  how  you  denounce  too 
bitterly,  or  condemn  too  terribly,  unless  yourselves  are  immaculate. 
Consistency  is  a  most  precious  jewel.  If  you  deem  it  a  credit  to 
abstain  from  trifles,  indulging  unreservedly  in  what  is  infinitely 
worse  — if  you  cherish  envy,  or  pride,  or  jealousy  in  the  heart — if 
you  sully  by  detraction  the  fair  name  of  your  neighbor,  whom  you 
are  commanded  to  love  as  yourself —  then  certainly  you  '  strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.'  To  do  these  things,  and  without  com- 
punction, may  be  esteemed  a  more  palpable  dereliction,  than  to  laugh 
at  the  antics  of  a  tumbler  or  a  clown.     The  voiceless  eloquence  of  a 
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good  example  persuades  the  young  to  virtue,  but  the  harsher  precepts 
of  a  rigorous  code,  will  be  more  apt  to  compel  them  to  a  Tagabond 
Kfe. 

The  sun  is  just  resting  on  the  borders  of  the  horizon,  and  making 
the  summer  evening  lovely,  when  the  whole  equestrian  corpty  a  signal 
being  given,  sally  n>rth  and  wind  through  the  grass-skirted  lanes  of 
the  village.  A  band  of  music  goes  before,  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
four  dappled  horses.  The  notes  of  the  bugle  floating  ei^quisitely  on 
the  tranquil  air,  fill  the  rustic  bosom  with  enthusiasm.  The  eques- 
trians follow  in  gorgeous,  spangled  dresses,  the  clown  standing  up  on 
one  leg,  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  giving  a  foretaste  of  those 
facetious  inanities  which  he  will  exhibit  at  even.  J  ust  at  dusk,  they 
return  to  the  pavilion.  A  motley  crowd  rushes  hurriedly  through  tho 
streets.  The  minister  of  the  parish  looks  out  from  his  window,  and 
weeps.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  God  will  shelter  his  little  flock  firom 
harm.  The  scrupulous  and  the  wavering  are  now  decided.  Those 
who  but  yesterday  said,  crabbedly,  that  they  had  '  no  time,  nor  money 
nother,  for  such  wild  doings,'  bustle  off,  'just  to  see  what 's  going  on.' 
Many  persons  of  approved  gravity  attend,  who  '  suld  have  known 
better.'  To  the  negro  population,  the  occasion  is  a  heyday  and  holi- 
day. The  Pompeys  are  there,  and  the  Catos  are  diere,  and  the 
noble  lineage  of  the  Caesars.  Thus  all  the  population  are  collected 
beneath  the  great  tent.  No ;  there  are  a  few  unhappy  boys  without, 
who  peep  hopelessly  through  the  crevices  of  the  awning,  but  whom 
the  door-keeper  will  soon  discover,  and  send  harshly  away.  Just  at 
this  juncture,  the  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  white  cottage  by  the 
hill-side,  and  who  has  acted  for  a  long  time  past  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  having  little  intercourse  with  the  neighbors,  declining  to  an- 
swer  questions,  or  to  have  his  affairs  inquired  into,  (he  is  either  crazy 
or  in  love,)  passes  by  that  way,  and  thrusting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
presents  the  lads  a  shilling  each.     Smiles  and  gratitude  reward  him. 

The  area  of  the  enclosure  is  divided  into  the  ring,  pit,  and  boxes. 
A  circular  wooden  frame-work  depends  in  the  centre,  containing  a 
great  many  tarnished  lamps,  and  magniloquently  called  a  chmadelier. 
'Splendid  !'  whispers  the  crowd.  Let  us  inspect  the  company  a  few 
minutes,  before  the  performances  commence.  The  circular  seats  are 
crowded  to  the  very  roof.  Behold  there  the  bloom  and  flower  of  the 
country —  the  daughters  of  stout  yeomen,  brought  hither  by  the  beaux 
to  view  this  rare  spectacle.  Did  ever  a  tent,  since  the  days  of  Cleo- 
patra, contain  such  feminine  charms  ?  Was  ever  the  circle  of  Old 
Drury  studded  with  such  brilliant  gems  1  Those  are  no  fictitious  roses 
which  compose  that  head-dress,  and  it  is  the  livelier  tinge  of  the  un- 
rouged  cheek  which  makes  those  roses  blush.  Let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  that  sweet  girl  opposite,  just  under  the  eaves  of  the  pavi- 
lion, seven  seats  to  the  right  of  that  ill-assorted  patch.  Simplex  7nun' 
ditiis  !  How  simple  in  her  adornment !  A  single  pale  flower  is  in  her 
jet-black  hair,  and  her  eyes  were  too  dark,  did  not  the  softest  lashes 
attemper  their  lustre.  Alas  !  '  consumption,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 
feeds  on  her  damask  cheek !'  And  yet  she  knows  it  not.  Light- 
hearted,  she  frequents  the  place  of  merriment,  and  mingles  sportively 
in  the  dance.  But  she  wiu  pass  away  as  doth  a  leaf,  in  autumn,  or 
with  the  milder  breath  of  spring.     Her  companions  vnll  lament  her. 
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and  they  wiU  pluck  the  garland  of  the  May-queen  to  pieces,  to  soatter 
it  npoQ  the  grave. 

These  thoughts  are  sadly  out  of  place,  but  grhn  death  will  be  thrust- 
ing his  visage  every  where,  and  there  are  goblins  in  every  masquerade. 

But  there  is  notlung  spectral  in  the  looks  of  Helen .     She  is 

seventeen,  and  very  beautiful,  and  wild  as  a  roe.  Health  sparkles  in 
her  eye,  and  riots  in  the  rich  bloom  of  her  cheeks.  She  nas  more 
suitors  than  Penelope,  but  in  two  words  her  character  may  be  told. 
She  is  a  coquette.  We  might  sit  gazing  in  that  quarter  for  ever,  for 
it  is  very  hard  to  withdraw  one's  eyes  ^m  the  fair.  They  are  sura 
to  come  back  again,  the  truants ;  yet  for  the  present,  let  us  turn  them 
to  the  rougher  sex.  Behold  that  man  of  gigantic  stature,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  tent.  He  lately  emigrated  from  Connecticut,  and 
stands  seven  feet  two  inches  in  his  shoes.  He  wears  a  cerulean  blue 
coat,  buttoned  up  to  his  nose,  and  a  tall,  steeple-loafed  hat.  Sic  itur 
ad  <i9ira.  To  see  him  entering  the  village,  m  this  plight,  driving  a 
team  of  jack-asses  before  a  square  box  of  a  Wagon,  and  sitting  bolt-' 
upright  on  a  load  of  pumpkins,  you  would  be  apt  to  call  him,  in  thcr 
dialect  of  his  own  people,  '  an  almighty  lengthy  creatur.'  When  he 
walks  through  the  aisle  of  the  church  on  Sunday,  he  overtops  the 
tallest  man  in  the  congregation,  by  a  whole  head.  He  will  be  a  con- 
spicuous mark  here.  See  if  the  clown  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
mm,  before  the  play  is  done. 

There  stands  a  dandy,  his  legs  apart,  and  forming  with  the  ground 
an  isosceles  triftnele.  He  wears  straps  a  yard  lone,  his  breeches  being 
that  much  too  snort,  and  a  very  viugar  broach  m  his  false  bosom. 
His  guard  chain  dangles  in  festoons  about  his  vest,  and  a  brass  chain 
is  terminated  in  a  great  ornament  in  the  region  of  his  knees.  Mark 
his  confused  look.  He  thinks  every  body  is  gazing  at  him.  *  How 
will  you  swop  watches,  onsight  onseen  V 

There  is  a  jolly  butcher,  and  there  a  farmer,  of  ruddy  complexion 
and  cheerful  aspect,  whip  in  hand,  covered  with  dust,  who  has  ridden 
hard,  afler  mowing  all  day  in  the  meadow,  to  bring  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  the  circus.  He  is  not  afraid  to  contribute  of  his  sub- 
stance to  the  wants  of  the  needy,  nor  to  the  amusement  of  his  family, 
of  whom  he  is  justly  proud.  Next  to  him  sits  an  old  man,  holding  a 
beautiful  little  boy,  four  years  old,  upon  his  knee,  answering  all  his 
questions,  quieting  all  his  fears.  Look  at  that  idiot  boy,  grinning 
luridly  upon  the  scene,  with  lolling  tongue  and  watery  mouth  vride 
open,  and  white,  unmeaning  eyes.  Look  at  that  old  man,  with  neck 
bent  immoveably  upon  his  breast,  and  so  he  has  lived  for  many,  many 
years  — -  a  pitiable  object.  There  is  another  unfortunate,  as  thin  as 
grim  death,  who  is  the  victim  of  a  tape- worm.  He  can  yet  laugh,  and 
shake  his  lean  sides.  Thus  wise  men  and  fools  are  mingled  in  this 
epitome  of  a  world.  Let  us  turn  to  a  xaOxe  promising  specimen  of 
human  nature  ;  that  fat,  gouty  old  eentleman,  so  comfortably  provided 
for ;  wild  Hanr  he  was  called,  in  his  youth.  He  quivers  hke  a  jelly, 
and  one  peal  of  hearty  laughter,  which  he  appears  upon  the  verge  of, 
will  shake  him  into  dissolution.  He  resembles  that  remarkable  de- 
lineation of  '  Tam  O'Shanter,'  struck  from  the  rough  free-stone  into 
very  life,  by  Thorn,  the  self-taught  artist.    I  hope  tbp  clown  wont  look 
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at  bim.  Have  m^rcy,  I  pray  thee,  dear  Mr.  Harlequin !  Indulge 
your  facetious  personcdities  upon  the  lean  ones,  who  have  room  enough 
to  expand  in,  and  who  can  afford  to  split  their  sides  a-laughing.  But 
cast  none  of  your  ill-timed  fooleries  in  that  quarter.  I  doubt  if  he 
will  hold  together  as  it  is,  but  if  you  throw  at  him  the  joke  direct, 
Wild  Harry  is  adead  man  ! 

Are  there  any  in  the  whole  area  who  will  experience  more  genuine 
satisfaction,  than  the  descendants  of  Ham  %  They  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  comer,  dark,  cloud-like,  a  distinct  people.  How  will 
smiles  and  pleasantry  be  diffused  over  their  features,  like  light  bursting 
from  the  darkness !  How  will  the  whites  of  those  eyes  be  uprolled 
m  extacy,  those  even  teeth  glisten  like  ivory,  and  laughter  break  forth 
from  the  bottom  of  their  souls,  every  laugh  being  worth  a  dollar ! 
There,  there  !  ^listen  to  that  shout !  An  unfortunate  cur,  who  has 
strayed  inside  by  accident,  has  got  his  toes  severely  trampled  upon, 
,  and  lamentably  yelping,  and  running  the  gauntlet,  is  kicked  out  of 
doors.  It  is  high  time  Uiat  the  performances  commenced.  '  Music ! 
music !'  shout  the  crowd  ;  and  the  orchestra  without  more  ado  plays  a 
national  air.  Another  piece  is  performed^  and  the  tramping  of^horses 
is  heard  without. 

Do  you  remember  the  feelings  which  possessed  you,  so  charmingly 
described  in  one  of  the  essays  of  Elia,  when,  a  child,  you  were  taken 
for  the  Jirst  time  to  the  theatre ;  when  the  green  curtain  was  drawn, 
and  the  tardy  musicians  crept  one  by  one  from  some  subterraneous 
place  into  the  orchestra,  and  at  last  the  overture  was  over,  and  the 
bell  rang,  and  the  risen  foot-lights  burst  upon  the  scene  of  enchant- 
ment ?  Such  feelings  of  intense  anticipation  pervade  the  rural  audi- 
exkGB.  For  now  all  things  are  ready,  the  passage  is  cleared,  and 
silence  reigns  within  die  pavilion.  The  horses  are  coming! 
*  Heavens  !  look  at  that  white-naired,  cat-eyed  boy,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  ring !     He  will  certainly  be  run  over.' 

Leave  him  alone,  leave  him  alone.  He  will  take  care  of  himself, 
I  warrant  you.  Nought  is  never  in  danger.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  ! 
There  they  come.  Observe  the  grand  entree,  by  four-and-twenty 
Arabian  horses,  while  the  rustic  mother  claps  her  infant  to  her  breast, 
scared  by  these  terrible  sports.  At  the  first  irruption  of  the  cavalcade, 
the  audience  are  bewildered  with  the  general  splendor  of  the  scene. 
The  horses,  beautifully  marked  and  caparisoned,  are  obedient  to  the 
slightest  will  of  the  rider,  and  yet  by  tlieir  proud  looks  and  haughty 
bearing,  seem  conscious  of  their  lineaee ;  while  the  equestrians  vie 
with  each  other  in  rich  costume,  and  their  plumes  dropping  sofUy  over 
their  painted  faces,  make  them  as  bright  as  Lucifer,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd.  They  ride  gracefully,  displaying  to  advantage  their  elastic 
forms,  swollen  into  ftdl  proportion  by  exercise  and  training.  As  soon 
as  the  audience  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  particularize  £e  different 
members  of  the  troop,  they  are  attracted  by  the  grotesque  behaviour 
of  the  clown,  who  has  got  upon  his  horse  the  wrong  way,  and  sits  pre- 
posterously facing  the  tail.  In  this  manner  he  slips  on  and  off,  en- 
couraged with  immense  laughter.  Next  the  remarks  go  round,  and 
every  one  praises  to  his  neither  the  remarkable  lightness  and  agility 
of  a  juvenile  equestrian.    He  has  not  yet  completed  his  eleventh 
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suminer^  and  not  a  honenian  in  the  troop  can  vie  with  him  in  daring. 
The  ladies  who  adorn  the  dress  circle)  regard  him  with  smiles  and 
approbation.  O  /  pulchrum  puerum  /  What  a  fair  boy  !  How  his 
nngiets  flutter  over  his  brow,  in  beautiful  dishevelment,  fanned  by  the 
wanton  breeze.  They  could  almost  pluck  him  from  his  flying  steed, 
and  arrest  his  course  with  kisses.  So  light  and  agile  is  he,  that  he 
appears  not  human,  but,  as  he  flies  round  the  ring  with  a  daring  ra- 
pidity, and  his  snow-white  trowsers  and  gemmed  vest  mingle  their 
colors,  and  become  indistinct,  he  seems  like  an  apple-blossom  floating 
on  the  air.  But  look  !  look  !  What  the  devil  is  that  fellow  at,  dis- 
robing himself  H  He  has  kicked  himself  out  of  his  pantaloons,  and 
thrown  away  his  coat,  his  horse  flying  all  the  while.     '  Angels  and 

ministers  of  grace  defend  us !'  he  is  plucking  off  his  very shirt ! 

Nay,  nay,  do  not  be  so  alarmed,  nor  turn  away  your  heads,  ye  fair 
ones,  timidly  blushing.  Look  again,  and  behold  a  metamorphosis 
more  wonderful  than  any  in  Ovid ;  for  lo !  he  pursues  his  swift  career 
in  the  flowing  robes  of  a  woman  !  And  now  the  pony  is  to  perform 
a  no  less  wonderful  exploit,  and  leap  through  a  balloon  on  fire.  But 
why  should  I  enumerate  all  the  feats  of  this  wild  crew  t  What  widi 
ridmg,  leaping,  vaulting,  and  the  most  astonishing  pirouettes,  the  first 
part  of  the  diversions  is  enacted  in  a  charming  style.  Who  can  say 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  thus  far,  or  has  not  got  the  worth  of  his  money  ? 
Not  that  jolly  butcher,  not  that  farmer,  not  that  sedentary  schoolman, 
who  has  materially  assisted  his  digestion  by  laughing.  '  There  is  no 
medicine  so  good  as  the  genuine  ha !  ha !' 

To  me,  who  am  a  genuine  lover  of  human  nature,  and  who  sit  cur- 
tained round  in  a  stage-box,  as  it  were,  unnoticed  by  every  one,  and 
noticing  every  one,  there  is  a  chuckling  delight  in  looking,  not  upon 
the  actors  of  the  scene,  but  on  the  motley  crowd,  and  listening  to 
such  speeches  as  are  naturally  drawn  from  the  occasion. 

'  I  '11  tell  you  one  thing,  and  that  aint  ttaoj*  remarks  a  spectator  to 
his  neighbor, '  that  the  boy  is  wonderful,  but  if  the  clown  is  n't  the  old 
one,  he  is  a  nigh  kin  to  him.' 

•  That 's  a  fact' 

'  He  can  twist  himself  wrong  side  out,  he  can.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  you  're  right  there,  and  he  can  tie  himself  into  a  bow 
knot.' 

'  These  fellows,'  says  another,  '  have  n't  got  no  bones  into  their 
bodies ;  they  are  made  of  Ingen  rubber.' 

'  Bill,'  remarks  the  ostler  to  his  bare-footed  companion,  usually 
yclept  Villiam  Viggins,  a  very  bad  boy,  *  fine  sort  of  life,  eh.  Bill  1 
What  say  to  try  fortunes  with  'em  1  Jef&ies,  the  head  man,  gin  me  a 
&ir  ofiiBr  this  momin'  to  go  along  with  him,  and  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  what  I ' ve  always  had  a  great  hankerin'  for,  and  the  great  folks 
of  the  world*  and  a  sight  of  things  that  I  and  you  never  dreamed  of, 
and  wont  never  dream  of,  if  we  stay  here  from  now  to  never.  I  say. 
Bill,  I  've  a  mighty  great  notion  of  it,  and  should  be  glad  of  you  for 
your  company.  You  are  prudenter  than  I  be,  by  a  good  sight ;  con- 
trariwise I  am  a  better  bruiser  than  you  be,  though  I  say  it.  We  should 
Eull  together  han'somely,  and  make  our  fortunes.  It 's  a-high  time, 
iill,  that  we  should  'stablish  a  ch'racter.  But  what  takes  my  eye, 
these  circus-actors  live  like  gentlemen.    They  crack  their  jokes,  they 
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dOf  driak  their  wine,  and  live  on  the  ht  o^  the  knd.  Why  can't  we 
do  the  same,  Bill  1  I  can't  see  what  'a  to  perwent  it  There  *d  no 
two  ways  about  it,  and  if  it  is  not  all  true,  just  what  I  teB  you,  then 
your  name  *b  not  Villiam  Viggina.  And  then  it  must  be  mighty 
agreeable  to  be  dressed  in  such  fine  clothes,  and  to  ride  on  such  flashy 
horses,  and  to  have  nothin'  to  do  but  to  be  looked  at,  and  to  be  laughed 
at,  and  to  go  a-laikin'  and  a  travellin',  and  seein*  all  the  world,  and  to 
be  adnured  at  by  all  the  girls  in  the  country.  I  say,  Bill,  the  notion 
takes  you,  you  dog ;  I  see  it  does.  And  now  come  let 's  go  out,  and 
have  a  elass  o'  beer,  and  a  long  nine  betwixt  us,  and  talk  the  matter 
over  a  Uttle,  afore  the  entertainments  begin  ag'in.* 

'  In  the  country  where  I  was  fetched  up,'  said  the  son  of  Anak, '  no 
such  doings  as  these  is  permitted.  Two  years  ago,  come  next  May, 
a  company  of  circus-actors  crossed  over  the  Sound,  and  come  to 
Bozrah.  They  sot  themselves  down,  but  did  n't  stay  long,  I  guess, 
before  they  were  attackted  by  the  town-officers,  and  sent  packing. 
They  pulled  up  stakes,  and  took  away  their  duds,  and  never  come 
back,  as  I  know  on.  For  the  people  sot  their  fkces  like  a.  flint  agin 
'em.  Some  few  was  for  letting  them  act,  but  Deacon  Gi^es  opposed 
the  motion,  and  carried  his  p'int,  and  on  the  Sabbath  fblWdn'  stopped 
a  load  of  hay  on  full  drive  through  the  town  of  Bozrah.' 

In  such  conversation  and  exchange  of  sentiments,  the  interval '  be- 
tween the  acts'  is  wiled  away.  The  second  part  of  the  diversions  is 
a  fescennine  dialogue,  made  up  of  alternate  strokes  of  rude  raillery, 
interspersed  with  songs  and  merriment,  aflbrding  as  keen  a  relish  as 
the  best  Attio  salt. 

'  De  gttstibas  noo  dispntandum.' 

Last  of  all,  comes  '  Billt  Button,  or  tbk  Hunted  Tailoe.'  I 
forget  the  plot  of  this  piece,  exactly,  which  is  yearly  enacted  witli 
much  acceptation  in  every  considerable  village  in  the  country.  There 
are  some  very  good  points  about  it,  that  never  come  amisa  to  a  rural 
audience,  as  when  the  perverse  pony  shakes  off  the  cabbaging  tailor 
from  his  back,  not  allowing  him  to  mount,  or,  dangerously  acting  on 
the  offensive,  chases  him  around  the  ring.  And  now  the  entertain- 
ments are  about  to  conclude,  let  us  indulge  a  wish  that  the  ladies  who 
have  been  seated  near  the  crevices  in  the  awning,  may  not  catch  their 
death  a-cold,  and  that  no  evil  whatever  may  result  from  the  occasion. 
The  clown  bounces  into  the  arena  with  a  bow ;  dofl&  hia  harlequin 
aspect,  and  assumes  the  serious  air  of  an  every-day  man.  '  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  entertainments  of  the  evening  are  concluded. 
We  tnank  you  for  your  polite  attendance.'  In  a  twinkline  the  can- 
vass 18  rent  down  over  your  heads,  the  lights  are  extinguished,  and 
while  the  equestrians  are  already  preparing  to  depart  to  the  next 
village,  the  motley  assemblage  moves  homeward  through  the  dai'k 
night,  yelping  like  savages. 


COMPlfiNSATION. 


Thom  thai  on  Fmncy's  pinion  tptr  trinmphaat  o'tr  th«r  kind, 

Oft  to  that  ventorouB  pennon  join  a  judgment  weak  or  blind ; 

Like  those  seraphic  forms  that  stand  berore  the  Kin^  of  kinss, 

So  theee,  whene'er  on  Truth  they  gaxe,  their  eyes  veil  with  thm  wings. 
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A    SECOND    PSALM     OF     LIFE. 

I 

THE.LIQBT    OP    8TAR8. 

^  It  flows  and  flitters  io  my  eloudy  breast, 
Like  stars  upon  some  f  kwmy  g rore, 
Or  those  Aiint  beams  in  wUch  the  faill  is  drest, 
Alter  the  sun 's  remore.  Hswrt  VAaeHAif. 


Tbs  night  is  oome,  but  not  too  soon 

And  sinkioff  silently, 
All  silent]  V,  tbe  iiitle  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 


IL 


There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven, 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 

And  the  first  watch  of  liight  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

III. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  1 
The  star  of  love  and  dreams'? 

Oh  not  from  that  blue  tent  above, 
A  hero's  armor  gleams. 

IV. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 
When  I  behold  afar,  ^ 

Sospended  in  the  evening  skiesi 
The  shield  of  that  red  star. 


0  star  of  strength  ]  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand, 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

VL 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light, 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars  : 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

▼II. 

The  star  of  tbe  unconquer'd  win, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-possess'd. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  then  art, 
That  readest  this  brief  Psalm, 

As  one  by  one  thv  hopes  depart, 
Be  resolute  ana  calm. 

iz. 

O  fear  not,  in  a  worM  like  this^ 
And  then  ahalt  know  ere  long, 

Know,  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is^ 
To  tufiiNr  aad  be  strong. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


PiuoDiT  IB  less  known  to  the  E^gliih  and  Ameritsii  reader,  than  any  otber  pan 
of  th«  world,  into  which  GuropeuD  civUizBlion  has  bcirn  introduced.  At  the  same 
time,  with  all  this  indefinilenoss  in  our  knowledge  of  this  pan  of  Soutli  America,  a 
train  of  lingular  cirGumalaDcea,  eonnected  with  itipecutiar  gavernment,  has  created 
tha  moil  eager  curituitf  among  ui,  to  become  acqnainied  with  its  ciiil  and  political 
hiuorjri  and  this  cuHoait;  has  been  iacreaiad  bythesyalem  of  non-intFrcourae  esta- 
blitbcd  by  the  remarkable  individual  who  ha*  eonlrDlled  ili  deslinics  for  the  laU 
twenty-five  years.  The  Metus.  RoHCBTaoH,  the  authors  of  this  work,  are  two 
brotbera,  of  whom  the  elder  went  to  Buenoa  Ayres,  and  subsequcutly  lo  Paraguay, 
about  the  time  of  the  unauccauful  attack  of  Genera]  Whitei.ocbe  on  ihc  former 
place,  in  1807,  and  the  younger  joined  hii  brother  in  Paraguay,  many  years  after. 
The  earlier  chapters  of  the  firatrtdume  are  filled  with  an  account  of  the  disBfTections 
and  njTolt*  of  the  provinces  of  South  America  from  the  mother  country.  To  thia 
introductory  portion  succeeds  a  description  of  the  scenes  through  which  the  elder 
ftobertaon  passed,  upon  his  journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Assumpcioti,  the  capi- 
tal of  Paraguay,  interspersed  with  many  interesting  anecdolcs,  and  portraits  of  dls- 
linguished  pertons.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Jeauiia,  giring  an  account 
of  their  rise,  gradual  extension,  and  final  expulsion  from  iheir  favorite  Paraguay. 
The  authors  being  in  the  city  of  Aaumpcion,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  by 
means  of  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francu  obtained  Ihc  ascendancy,  and  remaining 
•everal  years  under  his  domination,  beside  enjoying  the  peculiar  adTAutagea  of  per - 
•onal  inLmacy  with  him,  may  be  supposed  to  possess  ihe  mcnna  of  fully  enlighten- 
ing the  world  as  to  the  characlw  and  policy  of  that  extraordinary  tnnn.  We  arc 
•orry  to  say,  however,  that  this  pan  of  the  work  is  very  unsal  is  factory.  It  ends  at 
the  very  epoch,  after  which  we  looked  fbtthe  nuR  inrorntniion,  the  accession  of 
Dr.  FaAMCu  to  the  dictatorship.  The  authors,  however,  apoto^-izc  for  this  sudden 
termination  of  the  work,  because  of  the  loss  of  an  imporuinL  iininuscripi,  and  pro- 
miae  to  conclude  the  subject  in  a  new  series. 

The  volumes  are  written  in  a  very  inartificial,  homely  style,  while  the  awkward 
arraDgemeat  of  the  difieieot  matters,  and  the  frequent  repetitions,  show  the  writan 
to  belittle  conversant  with  the  art  of  book-making.  The  following  anecdote  of  the 
dietator,  and  brief  sketch  of  his  character,  are  intereMing,  and  present  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  work : 

'  Pram  this  moment  Franda  became  de  faela  the  abaolule  and  undisputed  despot. 
Tat  did  he  not  institute  his  system  ef  terror  sll  etonce.  It  was  bv  gradnid  process  and 
•low  degrsea  that  hia  heart  got  chilled,  and  that  bis  meiiures,  first  characterised  by 
eallouness,  became  at  length  stained  with  blood.  As  be  advanced  to  the  plenitude  <u 
hiipowe^  aadashisfiiar  of  impunity  diminished,  his  character,  naturally  etem,  waxed 
-.__..   .     ...  , .__j  visillngs  of  nature'  slopped  ihs  cruelty  of  hia  course; 
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till,  itep  bj  aup,  he  reduced  unhippj  Ptragnaj  (o  ttw  stata  of  deeolalion  and  alavery 

nndeT  wbich  it  now  groant. 

'  Tbe  following  nneedatei  will  taod  to  tiiair  what  was  the  bunt  of  Franaa'H  cha* 
racter  i  and  aubeequeal  recorda  will  eluodale  how  eaaily  stem  integrity  may  Ioid  to 
aaliall  deapotiam ;  inSexibls  detenninBtion  be  wanted  Id  uarelenting  barbahly. 

■It  baa  already  been  obMrved  tbal  Francia'a  repulalion,  a«  a  lawyer,  wBa  not  only 
unaullied  by  venality,  but  conapicuaus  Ibi  rectitude. 

*  H«  bad  a  friend  in  Aeaumpcion  of  Ibe  aims  or  Domingo  Rodriguez.  This  man  had 
a  covelDus  eye  upon  Naboilt'a  vmeyard,  and  this  Nabath,  of  wbom  Franda  w 


the  open  enemy,  ivaa  called  Eetanislao  Machain.    never  doubting  that  Ibe  young 

i 1:1 1.„  1 ij  .._j  -..(jg  his  unrighieouB  cauae,  Bodiiguei  opened 

indMQie  retainer,  hia  advocacy  of  iu    Fran 


dociori  like  oiher  lawyers,  would  undertake  his  unrigbieona  caus^Bodiiguei  0 


_. _._ ^ . bunded  in  fraud  and  inji , 

hs  n<}t  q::'  ,'  r< ''  .-<  I  V'  k'  >'  '']■ '- '  ii-''.,  ^iil  [i^ainly  told  him  that  much  as  he  hated 
bi9  Bnia^Driisi  Hachain,  ye\  if  lie  U^'lI^I^<lL';)  [leniatedia  bi*  iniquiioua  auil,  that  anta' 
gonist  should  have  hiBtKroncia's)  nmsl /^'iilni:!  support.  But  covelauanesa,  as  Ahab'l 
eiory  shows  us,  is  not  bo  (easily  diivt^n  from  lis  pretensions;  and  in  Hpileof  Pnnda'a 
warning,  RudriguH  persisted.    As  he  kds  a  polent  maa,  in  point  of  fortune^  all  was 

' 'nal  Machain  and  his  devoted  viiii'yur.l. 

1  stage  of  the  question,  Fraiuia  u  i..|  |  ^  himaelf  up  one  night  in  his  cloak, 
■iiu  waincd  to  the  house  of  hia  inveieraii'  <  i.<  .-\,1,  Hachain.  The  alave  who  opened 
the  door,  knowing  that  bis  maaier  and  tin  li  1  <  ,  like  the  houses  of  Honlaitu  andCa- 
puiet,  were  smoke  in  each  oihor's  eyes,  i^lii-i  <  .  e  lawyer  admillance,  and  ran  to  jn- 
fbtm  hie  master  of  the  alrnnee  and  unc^jn  1  '  '  \iait.  Machain,  no  lesa  atruck  by  tbe 
citcumBlanc*  than  hia  eiave,  for  sume  lini^'  Ii.mt.  ted;  but  at  length  determineij  to  ad< 
roil  Francia.  la  walked  the  silent  doeiot  ii'  JtJidiain'a  chamber.  All  thapapera  con' 
necled  witb  the  liw-pleu  —  voluminous  <.n.jii;.li  I  have  been  aaauted  —  were  oulapread 
upon  the  defend  a  ni's  escritoire. 

"Machaio,'  aaid  the  lawyer,  addressing  liim,  you  know  I  an)  your  enemy.  But  I 
know  that  my  fneod  Rodriguez  tnedilaiLe,  auil  I'dl  certainly,  unlea*  1  intarfera,  carry 
againel  you  an  act  of  grose  aud  lawless  aggiesjun ;  I  have  come  to  ofier  my  asrvicas 

"Tbe astonished  Uachain  could  scarcely  credit  Id*  sense*]  bnl  pound  (orth  theebuJ- 
htion  of  his  gratiludc,  in  terms  of  Ihankful  ncqui licence. 

'The  Srsl  'CBcriio,  or  wriimg,  sent  in  by  t'lmida  to  the  Juei  de  Atiada,  or  /udge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  coDfoundcd  the  advor^L  n  I.Dcates,  and  Buggered  the  judge,  who 
waam  their  in  tereBl.  'My  friend,'  said  ili<  :  ,  to  the  leading  cnanBeL' I  cannot  go 
forwsrdin  ihiBmatler.unlesa  you  bribe  111.  1^  1  cia  10  be  aileni.'  >I  will  try,'  relied 
the  advocate,  and  be  went  to  Nabulh'dom  •-  .Lih  a  hundred  doubloons,  about  ifarea 
hundred  and  Gfiy  guineas,)  which  he  uirurc:  li  :.i  aa  a  bribe  to  lei  the  cause  take  ita 
iniquitous  course.  Considering,  too,  ihai  111^  iv-^i  mlroduction  would  bee  hint  ihaithia 
douceur  was  uHered  with  the  judge's  coni:urii.'ni.'L.  the  knavish  lawyer  hinted  (0  the  up* 
ngbt  one  that  such  WBBthefact. 

"Sa<ga  V.,'  said  Francia,  'con  sua  vili'^  ]i  ri-imienloe,  y  viliaimo  oro  de  mi  caaa.' 
'  Out  wiih  your  vileinsinualioiiB,  and  drua?  ui  £<Jd  from  my  hpuae.' 

Off  marched  the  venal  drud»e  of  the  unjn^;  ..••'■iai  andin  a  momanl,  putting  on  hia 
capote,  theoHended  advocate  went  lu  ilif  [<.-  h  v>se  of  the  Jueide  Aliada.  Shortly  rS' 
lating  what  bad  passed  betwi^eu  himself  in  iii  il  .  myrmidon, — '8ir,'  continued  Francia, 
'you  are  a  disgrace  10  law,  and  a  blot  upuii  jn^iKe.  You  are,  moreover,  completely  in 
my  power)  and  unless  To-morrow  1  have  a  liiT  -ionin  favor  of  my  client,  1  will  make 
your  seal  upon  the  bench  too  hot  for  you,  and  iha  insignia  of  youi judicial  office  shall 
bewime  Itie  emblems  of  your  shame.' 

■Tu'morrow  did  brias  a  decision  in  favor  of  FniDcia'a  clienL  Naboth  retained  hia 
vineyardt  the  judge  lost  his  repuialiun ;  and  ihe  young  doclor'a  bme  extended  far 

<  Alas  I  that  an  action  ao  magnanioMiua  in  itself  ahould  be  blighted  by  the  raeonj 
which  historical  truth  exacts  — that  no  sooner  had  Francia  vindicated  the  law  and  jna- 
tievof  bid  eoemy'B  ease,  than  old  antipathy  revived;  and  one  of  tbe  many  viclima,  at  a 
snbaequeai  period,  of  the  dictator's  diaplaaaure,  waa  the  very  Hachain  wbom  he  had 
BO  nobly  served.'  •  •  *  .    •  • 

'  These  domestic  incidenis  will  perhaps  convey  loyoa  more  distinctly  than  mere  ab- 
atncl  delineation  could  do,  the  cruel,  callous,  pitileaa  nature  of  the  man.  Hia  nnbitioa 
was  as  unbounded  aa  his  cruelly.  His  Daiural  talents  were  of  a  higher  clsas  than  Ihos* 
which  had  been  dlBplayed  by  any  one  of  his  countrynwn  in  eiiher  a  public  or  prrvatr 
capadty.    His  education  was  the  best  which  South  America  afibrded }  and  he  hat 

'- '  ■■— ■  — ' ■ —  ■■-  "--sown  daau^  10  increaae  hia  general  a 

if  Ihe  character  of  the  people  of  Par 
[aoranl.easily  guided  to  good  or  to  evi 
at  oppTouion.    He  wai  nnciouB,  astute^  patient, 


h  improved  ibal  education  by  hia  own  daau^  10  increaae  hia  general  atlainmanta. 

J i^j  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  Paragua*.    He 

■Icsimpleiandigaaranl.easilyguided  togoodortoeviliand  widi- 


id  igaarani, easily  guided  tc 

•  oppTouion.    He  wai  aancioi 

If  principle  wm  allowed  to  M 
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and  his  plans;  his  end  was  absolate  imperious  swaf;  and  in  vsing  ^^  means  Cw  at- 
tainiog  it,  he  was  prepared  to  view  the  comoiission  of  crime  without  fear,  and  to  mflid 
efory  suffering  which  human  nature  could  endure,  without  pity  and  without  remorse,^ 
•  These  were  the  elemental  paru  of  the  character  of  the  governor  and  of  the  goveroedi 
and  by  tliese  have  been  upheld,  for  twency-Qve  years,  the  extraordinary  tyranny  "~«-' 
which,  during  all  that  time,  Paraguay  has  groaned.' 


Cabl  Waaifsa :  with  ornaa  Talks.    By  the  author  of  •  Gay  Rivers,'  at«.    In  twp 
volumes.    New- York:  Gaoaas  Aolabd. 

Thcsb  volumes,  by  Mr.  Sim ms,  contain  several  tales,  after  the  German  school,  and 
are  well  worth  perusal.  *  Carl  Werner'  and  *  Conrade  Weickhoff '  please  ns  better 
than  the  rest,  though  we  doubt  not  that  with  some,  the  tales  founded  on  Indian  tradi- 
tions may  be  greater  favoritea.  In  this  collection,  the  author  seems  tons  to  have  had 
in  his  eye,  as  respects  style  and  subject,  Bolwer's  *  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,'  though  he 
fhlls  far  below  his  model,  in  finish  and  effect.  There  is  a  peculiar  manner,  and  a  vary 
careful  elaboration,  requiaite  to  transfuse  the  German  spirit  into  the  English,  and  it 
is  not  a  Overman  castle  nor  a  Gkrman  heroine,  that  can  insure  a  German  tale.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  language,  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  German  poets 
and  novelists,  a  knowledge  of  the  auperstitions  of  the  people,  and  of  the  traditions 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue;  these  are 
essential  pre-requisites  to  the  proper  underatanding  of  the  character  and  peeoliarities 
of  the  Germans.  To  show  how  nearly,  however,  Mr.  Simhs  has  approached  the 
external  German  style,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  passage,  which,  to  stimulate 
curiosity  for  the  work,  we  shall  leare  wholly  unexplained : 

^  Demoniac,  indeed,  had  been  the  taste  which  fitted  up  that  apartment.  Gro- 
tesque imagea  stood  glaring  around  upon  them  from  the  swsying  sua  swinging  tapes- 
try. Sable  shafts  and  columns,  broken  and  cragged,  seemed  to  ^lide  about  the  walls. 
Gloomy  and  dark  draperies  hune  over  the  doors  and  windowa,  fringed  with  flanie-Nke 
edges;  and  sprinkled  drops  of  blood,  like  a  rain  shower,  as  they  entered  the  hall  of 
doom,  fell  upon  their  dresses.  Rodolphe  clung  to  the  arm  of  nis  firiend,  even  ss  an 
infant  in  a  sudden  terror  clings  to  that  of  a  mother  or  a  nurse.  He  was  almost  lifeless 
in  his  accumulating  fears  ancT  fancies.  But  that  laugh  of  Conradcv  annoying  as  it  was 
at  every  other  period,  had  now  the  eflect  of  reassuring  him.  It  had  in  it  a  sort  of  scorn 
of  all  these  objects  of  dread — so  Rodolph  thou£ht~-  which  re-nerved  the  apprehensive 
yovth;  and  boldly  they  walked  forward  tojcetoer.  The  board  of  death  was  spread; 
the  board  upon  which  Oberfeldt  had  alain  himself.  The  outlines  of  his  bloody  form 
were  printed  upon  its  covering;  and  there,  in  sn  hour  more,  his  successor  was  doomed 
to  lie.  And  who  was  that  successorl  That  was  the  question  which  Rodolph  pro- 
pounded momentarily  to  himself:  *  Who'}  who?' 

*  There  was  no  loni^  time  for  dehberation.  Conrade  led  the  wsy.  There  was  a  strange 
cry  of  assembled  voices  from  a  neighboring  apartment,  seemingly  from  cells  beneath 
the  stone  floor  upon  which  they  stood.  It  was  like  laughter,  and  yet  Rodolph  distin- 
^ished  now  and  then  a  shriek  in  the  dreadful  choras  which  followed  it.  Fsint  notes 
of  music —  the  sudden  clang  of  a  trumpet  —  and  then  the  rapid  rushing  and  the  crarii 
of  closing  doors,  as  if  a  sudden  tempest  raged  without  —  these  were  the  sounds  and 
linages  which  accompanied  the  act,  in  which  the  fraternity  now  engaged,  of  drawing 
for  the  fatal  lot. 

*  Blindlv,  madly,  stupidly,  and  reelins  like  a  dranken  man,  Rodolph,  under  the  ^•' 
dance  of  his  friend's  arm,  approached  the  table,  and  the  massive  iron  vsse,  from  which 
the  billet  was  to  be  taken.  Desperately  was  his  srm  thrast  forward  into  its  fetal  jaW8# 
His  fingerefelt  about  its  bottom,  and  he  drew  forth  the  card.  He  knew  not  what  he 
had  drawn ;  he  dared  not  look  upon  iL    He  believed  his  doom  to  be  written. 

'A  signal  announced  the  ceremony  to  be  oTer — the  prepsratory  ceremony.  A 
bright. light  played  around  the  vase,  and  the  several  membera  of  the  college  advanced 
with  the  lots  which  they  had  drawn. 

* '  Give  yourselvee  no  trouble,  my  friends,'  exclaimed  one,  whose  Toioe  Rodolph  in« 
stantly  reeognised  to  be  that  of  Conrade.  '  You  need  not  examine  your  billets,  since 
mine  tells  me  what  youra  must  be.  I  hsTe  the  good  fortune  to  he  chosen  successor  to 
our  great  founder.  It  is  for  me  to  set  you  sn  example  in  following  that  of  Oberfeklt. 
ThehiUet  of  death  has  follen  to  my  lot?  And,  as  hespeksi  be  dispwyed  the  foMfhi  and 
blood- written  scroll  loftily  in  the  sight  of  the  rest' 
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Tha  Mlea  eonprulDg  (hk  oollwtbn,  wHh  the  exixpliati  of  '  Cart  Wermr,'  bava 
bMn  pnbluhed,  the  author  in&mia  ut  in  hii  prerftce,  si  Tarknu  periods  in  hi*  carew 
«f  •■tbonhip.    WfltTMtiliaiiRtbeirpitMnt  colleGUd  fimn,  the^  witt  advnaa  hii 


Tbb  '  Watt'  luB,  witbin  tha  tasi  two  or  thnc  yean,  beaa  ■  fkioriis  nibjaet  «dlh 
BHiif  vriun.  iBTun,  HamuN,  Hill,  uvd  other  wellluKivm  antkon,  hsTe  dsli* 
Mated  ita  iceBary,  and  dilated  upon  nearly  all  that  coold  iolercM  o*  in  Ike  maaBan 
and  ouatoma  of  the  aeltlen  snd  tha  Indiana,  until  the  aubjeat  aeemed  to  be  entirdy  v 
exhavMed  of  imeraal,  and  aDthingof  inlpoilance  remaiited  to  be  added  to  our  aloek 
•f  knovledge.  Still,  iha'  Weat'continaeatorumiab  food  Ibr  native  wrilara,  aad  tba 
pracntworkeartiesuapleaaancly  over  the  ume  ground,  which  we  have. ao  oOan  Uv 
vcDad  with  the  author'a  lllenrj  pndecenara. 

Tbaaketchaa  which  eonpoae  tbeae  Tolumea  were  oripnally  written  fi>r  tbcnaw^ 
papara,  and  l^ie  moat  repuUiabcd  newapapei  correapoDdenee,  they  nigfat,  we  ihiiA, 
ItaTe  bera  eompreaaed  into  one  Tolurae,  without  leaaening  their  inlereK  er  uaefnIaeiBi 
The  alyletrftlte  writer  iseaay,  but  altogether  too  florid ;  and  ha  aeMii  lohave  Aioti 
medagmekblyonriheBiv&oe,  wiihoutdeaeendipgintomailera  which  would reqoita 
varied  or  axlaaBire knowledge.  Perhapa,  however,  thiaeircnmMaiicenHiyaaakakM 
woik  (be  man  intereating  to  the  atn  geitBnil  reader.  A  aingle  extract,  onbodying 
•  picMi*  asd  a  moral,  ia  all  fsT  which  we  can  find  apace : 

"Reining  up  my  li 
nature  anilfiient  of 

"  'Same  vicluaU  you  bIiuII  eel,  itran-gcri  but  you'll  juat  take  your  crufurto  tha 
crib,  and  gin  him  his  (a'i  ;  b.:!iait,  d"  ye  aee,  the  old  men  is  kind  o'  driiMn'  lo-dayj 
yeater'  waa 'lection,  vcknow,'  From  the  depths  of  tny  aympaihelic  nnolioQ*  waa  I 
mored  tethe  poor  old  boiiy,  who,  «ri(b  moal  dolorous  aspect  had  delivered  henelf  af 
aage;  and  I  had  pruccedad  Ibilhwilh,  agreeable  to  melrucliane,  lo  utiafy  tlM 
of  my  pntieni  stiimnl,  when  who  should  appear  b'         -■■'■■  i      -    ■ 


priaperwno.  It  the  door.     The  Utile  eU  eenlleman  csma  totlering; 

where  I  Biuod,  and,  woniily  fiiuceiiog  my  nand,  whi '  ■ 

bio  Mrio-eoiiiio  air,  '  iluiihc  jma  drunlei'       '  ■  '    ■  ' 


al'aya  to;  old  Jim  wu'  n'l  nl'nye  so  t'  ha  eiclaimed  with  biLleinsas,  burying  hu  lace  is 
hia  toil  worn  hnada,  ua.  haviii;.'  nuwresaioed  lbs  house,  he  eeatad  himself  with  difflcnlly 
upon  ihe  dnoralrp.     'Oner,  r^j)  sou,  old  Jim  ooulil  knock  down, drag  uul,  whip,  lift,  or 
throw  any  tnan  tn  all  S'niiL'^imDn,  if  he  u>u<  a  UcUc  Mow  i  bu<  tuns—  there's  (be 
leceipl  o(  htstliegrace—  ih<  p  ,'  lis  exclaimed,  with  vehamence,  thruaiiag  forth  batira 
my  eyes  iwu  brawny,  glnilui'T  nrmi,  in^wbich  the  v'olumed  muecles  were  healing  and 
coDlraclingwilh  txdtirmeTiu  irnned  by'labor.  but  ehockingtr  mutilaied.    EipiesaiDg 
■Meaiahnwnl  nc  ihe  Bperiucl.,  h»  asaured  me  that  these  wounda  had  baao  torn  in  lh« 
'    '  '      -<--'-'''      -  ,1  juiiasomsts  in  drunken  ouarrcl*.  Ihouoh  the  rektioa 

from  I  hia  dta- 
-.,..  ....^^.juarfeliohi 

beautiful  oi   . 
...  ie^woll^  ■  large  anrmal  of  the  epeciea  havinf 
gray  light  of  dawn.    Upon  ihe  latter  inquiry,  the 


leah  br  the  teeth  of  intiinnTnl   jui  I  agonists  in  drunken  quarrels,  though 

eemcd  almost  loobortiM^'io  III'  true.     Rodeavoringio  JTverl  hia  minTfr 


ischm  lesningon  his  hands.    LookioErap  atleiwth 

. Q. T   !._.._.  __  igf„i^i  lam'ttttiii  but 

j-atreaktdcallleT    'Yea.' 

'Well,  and  how  old  Jake's  ring-atreaked  and  round- apottedcrMltirt,  sflBr  a  Uetlt,  got 
thabstterof  all  the  slock,  and  orrrnm  the  uninirial  herd,  don'l  the  Bmkaer  aof 
•  Somelfauigaa.'    ■  Well,  DOW  &*  the  wolvea :  they 're  all  colors  but  lin^^ttaaksd  MS 


. eipteaaion,  ha  said,  '  Slrao-ger,  I   haint  no  tomini  lam'lieadi  ba 

't  Ihe  Book  aay  somewhere  about  old  Jacob  and  the  riog-atreakcd  calllel'    'Ye* 
~  how  old  Jake's  ring-streaked  end  round- apottedcri 
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round-Bpotted :  and  if  the  suckei^fannon  do  n't  look  to  it,  the  pniiie-wolTeewiilfet 
the  better  of  all  the  geese,  turkeys,  and  hinMm.  the  bam- yard,  speckled  or  no!' ' 

The  Tolumes  will  commend  themselTes  to  general  perusal,  by  their  variety  and 
liveliness.    They  are  executed  with  the  accustomed  neatness  of  the  publishers. 


SouTRnir  Passagss  and  Picruaxs.    By  the  Author  of  '  Atalantis,* '  The  Yemaaaee,' 
'  Guy  Rivers,'  etc.    In  one  volume,  pp.  228.    New- York :  Gbobob  Adlabd. 

Utilitarian  as  this  age  may  be,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  handsome  volume, 
containing  the  collected  poetical '  ftigitives'  of  our  author,  will  find  numerous  readers. 
Poetry  of  the  affections  will  not  fall  upon  barren  ground,  so  long  as  there  are  love  and 
friendship,  pity  and  suffering,  in  the  world ;  and  he  who  makes  us  vividly  to  feel  what 
he  has  felt,  or  whom  we  know  to  have  experienced  what  we  have  enjoyed  or  suffered, 
may  be  said  to  wield  a  power  over  the  susceptible  heart,  well  nigh  as  potent  as  that 
which  m^n«y  exerts  over  the  plodding  servant  of  tbe  day-book  and  ledger,  whose  gold 
is  his  only  god.  Many  of  Mr.  Simms'  serious  productions,  as  our  readers  have  often 
seen,  possess  a  solemn  and  composed  beauty,  while  his  pictures  of  nature  are  eminently- 
spirited  and  artistrlike.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  perceive  a  little  exaggeration 
of  thought,  and  something  of  vagueness  in  his  conceptions ;  but  these  rare  faults  are 
abundantly  overbalanced  throughout  the  volume.  Our  author's  portrayals  of 'the 
heart'  lack  nothing  of  the  manly  tenderness  of  real  passion,  are  never  encumbered 
with  injudicious  and  disproportioned  ornament,  and  are  wholly  devoid  of  that  idle, 
fiinciful  effeminacy  of  poetic  love,  which  can  only  be  sustained  by  constant  effort,  and 
which  is  always  offensive.  We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  a  certain  school  of  jusiuid  poets, 
fashionable,  flashy,  and  artificial,  and  sustained  before  the  public  by  a  sort  of  battle^ 
dore  and  shuttlecock  intercourse  of  cork-and-feather  compliments,  who  would  do  well 
to  profit  from  the  example  of  our  author,  in  the  particular  alluded  to.  We  should 
then  have  fewer  writers  from  mere  tread-mill  imagination,  and  more  from  the  heart. 
That  was  a  shrewd  observer,  who  once  remarked,  that  poetry  had  this  much  in  com- 
mon with  religion,  that  many  professed  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  it,  who  had  no  good 
works  to  produce,  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  But  this  by  the  way.  Mr.  Suois 
has  ^  good  works'  to  produce,  and  we  commend  them  cordially  to  the  reader. 


Ths  Pkivatb  Journal  of  Aaron  BtTRR,  dvrivo  his  Rbsidsvcb  or  roua  tsabs  m 
EvROPB.  With  selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  M.  L.  Davis. 
In  two  volumes,   pp.  910.    New- York :  Harpbr  and  Brothbbs. 

We  have  been  sadly  disappointed  in  these  volumes.  From  the  character  of  their 
subject,  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  would  at  least  prove  entertaining; 
but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  nine  hundred  and  ten  pages  of  more  elaborate 
small  talk,  about  nothing,  for  the  most  part,  save  trifling  personal  details,  we  have 
never  seen  collected  together.  The  only  redeeming  portions  of  the  work,  are  the 
letters  to  Colonel  Borr,  from  some  of  the  distinguished  personages  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact,  while  abroad.  It  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  marvel,  that  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability  and  sagacity,  should  sit  down  to  compile  a  work 
like  the  one  before  us ;  and  it  is  still  more  surprising,  that  he  should  send  the  same  to 
his  printers,  read  the  proof-sheets  deliberately,  and  permit  them  to  be  sent  forth  to 
the  public,  as  evidence  of  Colonel  Burr's  character  and  talents.  If  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  subject  of  these  volumes,  from  the  intellectual  criteria  which  they  afifoid,  we 
Biight  well  be  justified  in  considering  him  a  fool  as  well  as  knave. 
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Oim  Enokaving.  —  We  will  not  for  one  moment  suppose,  that  the  reader  has 
never  rejoiced  over  the  delectable  pages  of  that  memorable  work  of  our  renowned  pre- 
decessor and  progenitor,  DitoaicH  Krickbbbocxsb,  the  'History  of  New- York,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,'  containing,  beside,  the 
amplest  private  memoirs  of  the  three  Dutch  governors  of  New-Amsterdam ;  nor  will 
we  deem  it  possible,  that  having  once  read,  he  can  ever  have  forgotten,  that  portion 
of  the  volumes,  which  recounts  the  chivalhc  achievments  of '  Peter  the  Headstrong^* 
the  warlike  Stvtvesant.  In  the  present  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  the  com- 
bined arts  of  painting  and  engraving  have,  as  we  think,  depicted  with  much  spirit  and 
skill,  a  prominent  scene  in  the  life  of  that  eminent  worthy.  The  time  chosen  by  the 
artist, is  when  that  Mong,  lank,  long-winded,  half  Indian  spy,'  Dirk  Schdileb,  brings 
to  the  ears  of  '  the  Headstrong,'  in  presence  of  his  trusty  trumpeter,  the  disastrous 
Dews  of  the  affair  at  Fort  Casimir.  Premising  that  Dirk  has  escaped  from  the  garri- 
son, on  his  errand  of  mortification  to  the  governor,  we  shall  suiTer  our  historian  to  give 
the  result  in  his  own  language.  Surely,  there  is  no  considerate  reader  of  these 
pages,  but  must  admit,  that  there  was  abundant  cause  for  the  '  Wrath  of  Peteb 
Stutvesant.' 

'DiBK  directed  his  flight  toward  his  native  place,  New-Amsterdam,  from  whence 
he  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  abscond  precipitately,  in  consequence  of  misfortune  in 
business — that  is  to  say,  having  been  detected  in  the  act  of  sheep-stealing.  After 
wandering  many  days  in  the  woods,  toiling  through  swamps,  fording  brooks,  swim- 
ming various  rivers,  and  encountering  a  world  of  hardships,  that  would  have  killed  any 
other  being  but  an  Indian,  a  back- woodman,  or  the  devil,  he  at  length  arrived,  half 
ftmished,  and  lank  as  a  starved  weasel,  at  Communipaw,  where  he  stole  a  canoe,  and 
paddled  over  to  New- Amsterdam.  Immediately  on  landing,  he  repaired  to  Governor 
Stuy  vesant,  and  in  more  words  than  he  had  ever  spoken  before  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  gave  an  account  of  the  disastrous  aflair. 

'On  receiving  these  direful  tidings,  the  valiant  Peter  started  from  his  seat  — dashed 
the  pipe  he  was  smoking  against  the  back  of  the  chimney —  thrust  a  prodigious  quid  of 
tobacco  into  his  left  cheek  —  pulled  up  his  galligaskins,  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  humming,  as  was  customary  with  him,  when  in  a  passion,  a  hideous  north-west 
ditty.  But  as  I  have  before  shown,  he  was  not  a  man  to  vent  his  spleen  in  idle  vaporing. 
His  first  measure,  after  the  paroxysm  of  wrath  had  subsided,  was  to  stump  up  stairs, 
to  a  huge  wooden  chest,  which  served  as  his  armory,  from  whence  he  drew  forth  that 
identical  suit  of  regimentals  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  these  portentous 
habihments  he  arrayed  himself,  like  Achilles  in  the  armor  of  Vulcan,  maintaining  all 
the  while  a  most  appalling  silence,  knitting  his  brows,  and  drawing  his  breath  through 
his  clenched  teeth.  Being  hastily  equipped,  he  strode  down  into  the  parlor,  jerked 
down  his  trusty  sword  from  over  the  fire-place,  where  it  was  usually  suspended ;  but 
before  he  girded  it  on  his  thigh,  be  drew  it  from  its  scabbard,  and  as  his  eye  coursed 
along  the  rusty  blade,  a  grim  smile  stole  over  his  iron  visage.  It  was  the  first  smile  that 
had  visited  his  coantenance  for  five  long  weeks;  but  every  one  who  beheld  it,  pio« 
phened  that  thers  would  soon  be  warm  work  in  the  province  T 
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MobsBN  ULTftAim.  —  We  have  been  taking  notes,  for  a  Aw  months  past,  firom  ilie 
novel  theories  evolved  in  the  *  progress  of  reform,'  with  the  intention  of  hereafter  inb- 
mitting  u  article  containing  a  round  dosen  of  *  improvements,'  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  the  American  people  in  particular.  While  waiting,  however,  for  a 
reply  to  sundry  queries  which  we  have  propounded  to  the  president  of  the  *  North- 
American  Starvation  Society,'  of  Massachusetts,  touching  the  use  of  English  band- 
leather  and  caoutchouc,  as  economical  nutridous  substances,  we  have  great  pleaaiire  in 
presenting  a  theory,  kindred  in  some  respects  to  certain  of  our  own,  which  we  haf« 
received  from  a  modest  yet  clever  correspondent,  to  whom  we  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  He  entitles  his  paper,  the  *  Cause  of  the  present  Shortness  of  Human 
Life,'  and  very  clearly  illustrates,  in  our  judgment,  a  remark  made  by  Ecdewastes  the 
Preacher,  viz :  *I  said  in  mine  heart,  concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  men,  that 
they  mi^ht  see  that  they  themselves  are  beasts.'  *  Every  one  now-a-daya,'  says  cor 
theorist,  *  would  be  a  philosopher.  We  have  ascertained  that  effecU  have  canaea,  and 
have  pet  about  to  learn  what  these  causes  are.  The  physician  endeavora  to  acooant 
for  some  peculiarity  in  the  law,  and  the  lawyer  turns  his  attention  to  solving  the  mys* 
teries  of  man's  physical  organization.  The  man  of  God  stoops  to  unravel  some  political 
phenomenon,  and  the  politician  aspires  to  explain  Qod.  He  who  labora  with  the  spade 
and  the  mattock,  seeks  to  expound  a  mechanical  enigma,  and  the  mechanic  some  riddle 
in  commerce.  Each  one  seems  disposed  to  lend  his  aid  in  solving  the  mysteries  with 
which  the  world  abounds. 

'There  has  recently  come  into  existence  a '  sect  of  philosophers,'  who,  if  their  assertiotts 
are  to  be  relied  on,  have  indeed  discovered  the  '  philosopher's  stone.'  No  one  need  be 
subject  to  disease,  they  say ;  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  infirmitiea  of 
mortals.  A  proper  attention  to  exereise,  diet,  and  cleanliness,  is  a  sure  protection 
against  all  bodily  disordere,  except  such  as  are  occasioned  by  accident.  From  this  im 
may  infer,  that  (accident  aside,)  man  can  live  for  ever.  Another  novel  sect  take  the  op- 
posite ground,  and  maintain  that  the  appetite  should  not  be  restrained,  if  we  would 
prolong  life ;  that  whatever  food  is  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  should  be  of- 
fered them ;  and  that  if  nature  in  this  respect  is  allowed  to  have  its  own  way,  diseasa 
of  every  description  may  be  avoided.  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  merits  of  thesa 
opposite  doctrines,  we  shall  proceed  to  suggest  a  few  ideas,  which  have  occurred  to  usy 
touching  the  csnse  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world. 
'The  present  general  posture  of  the  body,  we  conceive  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  life  now,  and  in  the  firet  ages  of  the  worid.  Before 
the  flood,  man  lived  many  hundreds  of  years;  now  seventy  yeare  is  the  time  allotted 
to  him.  The  body  was  not  originally  erect.  We  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  bean 
informed  that  its  position  hes  perpendicular^  as  it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  horizontal ;  and  that  man,  instead  of  venturing  his  body 
about  the  earth  upon  two  legs,  used  his  hands  and  feet  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
Adam  was  created  a  man  in  stature  \  but  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  unacquainted 
as  be  was  with  the  many  inventions  which  his  sagacious  posterity  have  found  out,  he 
should,  intuitivdyi  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  locomotion  that  we  possess  t 
Adam  was,  except  in  stature,  a  child  in  every  thing.  If  this  be  conect,  he  certainly  must, 
like  all  children,  have  moved  his  body  upon  all-fours.  It  lb  foolish  to  suppose  otherwise. 
Six  thousand  yeare  have  passed  away,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  human  beings  have 
lived  since  Adam,  and  how  gradual  has  been  their  progress  in  locomotion  1  fifty  yean 
ago,  travelling  by  steam  would  have  been  considered  a  miracle;  and  not  a  great  many 
hundreds  of  yean  aince,  conveyance  by  means  of  carriages  was  an  astonishing  circum- 
stance.' Did  our  time  and  limits  allow,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  an  '  analytical 
prooeas,'  we  should  be  able  to  show  conclusively,  than  man  could  not,  m  the  fint  ages  of 
the  world,  have  moved  himself  from  place  to  place,  in  any  other  way  than  upon  his 
bands  and  feet. 
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*  Another  reasoB  we  have  for  sappoeing  that  oar  progenitors  moved  upon  their  hands 
and  liMt,  is,  that  the  serpent,  that  moat  lowly  and  subtle  of  aU  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

'  Squat  lUie  a  toad,  cloce  at  the  utrot  Eve/ 

and  tempted  her  by  his  whispers.  If  she  allowed  herself  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  serpents,  she  must  have  been  in  a  situation  to  associate  with  them.  If  her  position 
had  been  erect,  she  would  have  shunned  the  approach  and  familiarity  of  so  disgusting 
an  animal,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  misery  thereby  occasioned.  We  are  told,  too, 
that  Cain,  when  he  murdered  Abel,  'rose  up.'  This  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  our 
theory,  that  none  can  gainsay.  These  men  were  rough  and  uncouth  in  their  manners. 
Gain,  particularly,  was  of  a  morose  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  naturally.  Like  a 
beast  he  lived,  and  like  a  beast  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  every  passion.  Abel  irritated 
him,  and  he,  like  modem  bear  infuriate,  '  rose  up'  on  his  hind  feet,  and  slew  him. 

'  Prom  the  time  of  Adam,  down  to  the  deluge,  the  period  of  man's  life  was  from  six 
to  nine  hundred  years.  Blessed  days!  Then  ages  rolled  one  after  another,  and  men 
continued  to  live  on ;  and  it  was  only  *  length  of  days,'  as  the  Scriptures  expressively 
term  it,  which,  like  sleep,  silently  and  peacefully  removed  them  to  that  state  of  for- 
getlttlness,  from  which  mortals  never  recover.  After  the  flood,  we  find  that  the  age  of 
man  immediately  diminished  to  less  than  five  hundred  years.  This  we  attribute  to  the 
habits  acquired  by  the  fiimily  of  Noah,  while  in  the  ark.  The  apartments  in  that  build- 
ing, which  belonged  to  this  family,  were  so  confined,  that  its  occupants  were  obliged  to 
ait  and  stand  in  an  upright  position.  Thus  they,  in  a  measure,  acquired  an  erect  habit, 
hf  which  fkmr  organs  became  disordered,  and  their  lives  shortened. 

'  M an'a  disposition  is  such,  that  he  would  rather  pursue  a  bad  fashion,  if  it  be  new, 
than  adhere  to  one  infinitely  better,  if  if  be  old.  Under  the  influence  of  this  propensity, 
the  descendants  of  Noah  continued  in  what  we  shall  call  the  perpendicular  habit  j  and 
they  soon  began  to  imagine  that  it  possessed  very  great  advantages  over  the  one  to 
which  their  aacestora  had  been  accustomed.  At  length,  the  habit  became  so  fixed,  that, 
instead  of  indulging  in  it  occasionally,  they  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  it,  and  it 
gradually  grew  into  a  second  nature.  As  the  habit  increased,  age  diminished,  and  hu- 
man life  dwindled  down  to  the  three-score  and  ten  years  which  are  now  the  period  of 
man's  sojourn  on  earth.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  such  should  have  been  the  case  7 
While  the  position  of  man  was  horizontal,  his  food  was  digested  without  that  irritation 
of  the  organs  which  now  exists.  All  the  parts  of  the  system  were  free  firom  undue 
action,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  to  which  they  are  now  liable  from  the  presauia 
of  food. 

'Doubtless  there  wUl  be  a  great  many  foolish  objections  raised  to  this  theory,  as 
there  are  to  all  theories  of  importance.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  reply  to  such  objections 
when  they  are  started.  There  are  one  or  two  questions,  however,  that  now  suggest 
themselves,  which  it  may  be  well  to  answer.  It  may  be  asked,  how  men  could  erect 
such  a  building  as  the  ark,  when  they  moved  upon  their  hands  and  feet)  It  is  not  in* 
consistent  with  our  doctrine,  that  hands  were  used  for  other  purposes  than  locomotion. 
They  must  have  been  used  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  men  either  sat  or  knelt  when  thus 
occupied.  The  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  which  was  a  soft,  pitchy  substance,  that 
could  be  moulded  without  much  exertion  of  the  body.  It  may  be  asked,  also,  why 
Ibur-footed  animala  do  not  live  to  the  great  age  of  our  first  parents,  if  our  doctrine  be 
correct  1  We  answer,  some  species  of  quadrupeds  do  live  to  a  great  aget  others,  such 
aa  neat  cattle,  are  naturally  short-lived ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  when  they 
shall  attempt  to  walk  upon  their  hind  feet,  they  will  not  live  to  a  fiftieth  part  of  their 
present  age  I 

*  We  have  not  sufficient  time  to  extend  our  arguments  farther,  and  if  we  had,  we  do 
not  think  we  need  say  one  word  more,  to  insure  conviction,  in  any  convindble  mind, 
of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  There  is  much  force  in  the  theory,  that  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  food,  and  the  multifarious  forms  in  which  it  is  used,  do  more  or  less  injury  to  the 
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haiDBii  system ,  but  those  who  tttribnte  disease  and  death  to  nian>  folly  in  this  reapeet, 
must  oertaiuly  be  in  error.  If  such  would  benefit  the  world  by  their  philanthropy,  let 
them  return  to  the  original  and  natural  position  of  their  race,  and  they  will  set  an  enm- 
ple  which  will  be  followed  as  soon  as  that  which  they  now  advocate,  and  with  about  as 
much  advantage  to  their  fellow-creatures.' 


Nbw  Repository  of  ths  Arts.  —  We  are  well  assured  that  we  are  doing  our 
readers  an  acceptable  service,  in  calling  attention  to  the  spacious  and  beautSol  *  Re- 
pository of  the  Arts,*  recently  opened  at  411  Broadway,  by  Mesars.  Davis  and  Hobh. 
Ii  is  an  extensive  d6pdt  of  the  rarest  English  and  French  plain  and  colored  engravings, 
imported  from  the  most  eminent  houses  in  Europe,  as  soon  as  published,  together  with 
every  variety  of  fine  stationary  and  artists'  materials,  from  the  most  approved  manu- 
facturers. In  the  musical  department,  may  be  found  a  large  assortment  of  superior 
piano-fortes,  selected  personally  by  Mr.  Horn,  of  whose  long  experience  in  *  touching 
them  to  most  melodious  music^'  few  of  our  readers  are  ignorant;  and  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  his  accomplished  partner  acquitted  himself 
on  the  flute,  at  the  late  brilliant  concert  given  by  Mr.  Horn  at  the  City  Hotel  saloon, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  he  is  an  equally  capable  judge  of  other  musical  instru- 
ments, of  which  the  establishment  boasts  an  abundant  store  — as  flutes,  guitars,  violins, 
violoncellos,  etc.,  the  whole  warranted  peifectf  in  every  respect  Large  selections,  also,  of 
classical  music,  by  ancient  and  modern  composers,  are  imported  direct  from. Germany, 
France,  and  England.  We  have  very  sincere  pleasure  in  commending  this  establish- 
ment to  such  of  *  the  trade'  as  may  be  interested  in  its  character,  and  to  our  music  and 
picture-loving  readers  generally.  Unlike  too  many  of  the  musical  profession,  who  have 
enjoyed  a  liberal  *  patronage'  from  the  American  people,  its  proprietors  are  genUanen,  in 
their  habitudes  and  feelings ;  and  the  purchaser  or  visitor  may  rely,  not  only  upon  ho- 
norable dealing,  but  a  kind  and  courteous  bearing,  which  has  in  it  nothing  of  deception, 
and  involvea  no  '  promises  to  the  ear,  to  be  broken  to  the  hope.' 


Shaksfbars  Fobobribs.  —  The  following,  from  the  '  Common-Plaoe  Book  of  a  Sep- 
tuagenarian,' by  Matthbw  Cabbt,  E^q.,  is  the  passage  alluded  to  by  a  correspondent 
below,  who  must,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  western  debater,  have  '  lived  to  a  most 
numerous  age.'  We  had  supposed  the  matter  in  question  to  have  long  been  settled, 
beyond  all  peradventure : 

*Litbrart  Enthusiasm  and  Folly. — When  the  notorious  Ibbland  imposed  on 
the  public,  by  producing  the  tragedy  of  *  Vortieiern,'  and  some  other  spurious  writing;^ 
which  he  pretended  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspbarb,  some  of  the  first  literati  m 
England  were  completely  deceived,  and  believed  them  genuine  relics  of  that  illustrious 
wnter,  and  from  the  assumed  eloquence  and  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  discovered, 
as  they  thought,  proofs  of  their  great  paternity.  As  soon  as  the  cheat  was  revealed,  by 
the  sagacity  of  a  few  critics,  whose  acumen  was  proof  aeainst  the  imposture,  the  tragedy 
and  its  accompaniments  were  pronounced  to  be  worthless  and  trifling,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  mere  lad.  But  before  this  denouement  took  place,  Boswell  was 
so  enraptured  and  so  completely  gulled,  that  he  went  down  on  his  knees  to  return 
thanks  to  God,  that  he  had  lived  to  see  so  many  genuine  relics  of  the  illustrious  Shak- 
speare!' 

*  In  the  Knickbbbockbb  for  June,  1835,  is  an  anecdote  of  Boswbll's  enthusiasm  in 
relation  to  '  Ibbland' s  Shakspeare  Forgeries.'  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Matthbw 
Cabby,  Esq.,  nor  the  sources  whence  his  information  is  derived  ;  but  I  was  intimate 
with  W.  H.  Ibbland,  for  many  yeara,  and  have  heard  the  aneedote  alluded  to,  told  by 
him,  with  the  alteration  of  a  name.    The  person  who  knelt  down,  etc.,  was  the  Rev. 
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And  it  is  ay  finn  lieiiei.  'no:  k^  ^b^  nasr.iTi  ismmmtvL^  xv.iib  ikK  ic«  «  > 
aeUt)  that  the  wy  'M^Bcny  mac  accmer  a:  lL^L..ais.  ««»  tbi  rm^t  jc  asar^n^ 
WQiid  of  amt  of  ibe  nuai  hiBiiniii  of  Si«*EKK.»si  £  nr^^  3^\um  -am  w  m^  « 
ai  1^  rmnkiBp  wane  Who.  >«aat  vfcasi  tb:  r^vc**  jc  V 
abont  mxtoBM  vean  of  «k.  1'  war  mecnM  ;«  ite  ^viro.  uu  aenoii  < 
mt  Dnvy  Lane  TneuR.  as  SnaksivKn  ^  iblim.  Kluuk  3u:r««t<«&Ac  &»  i«mia»M^ 
put  it  <lowB,  m  laxike  ffiintff  tnr  GouieaBtaxs  jc  >>r*isn^  vr.trt  vsi^rv  nvoaiMk 
coaldkefBaDC  Hk  yosOL^mxtBB^  w^c  wnuic  an: 
be  ffid,  at  btiag  itini^rir  tiM  Bintiir  ie  i  xr^pncx  w*nn«iL  )«  mt  jmaMr-za 
T — and.  as  httkec  aatmml^  nuiiirr;.  nw  in-sair  nwrc  a  mc  r 
it  as  oekbmBa  aniier  ibc  SBBK  n:  ifstanii  aa'SiH*  a:  aic , 
did  Inliad  (wbo  bvac  mm.  ar  wv  near.r  sa:*«  <««r  m"-^.  u  nx^mrt.  w  7t« 
tion'  mad  ^cotdeaBom'  ttaa:  be  wa»  tnr  anuur  a.  mc  lieerii'i;.  r-sercT  «e 
I  behe^c  tbov  m  ncn  a  corr  of  c  ior  sau  a.  l«f mnxfL.  £i<  itar  luc  a  {uc  t,  ^tvL  1 
mjKlf  CBgi^Ced  for  vans  jc  aaamun^  iir  c  TW  Imiv.  T^iotA^  FaaesLA^  r^.aK3c 
Srcscxx's  oar?  '^  ""^  ■  "^i^  ^  *^**  '^  "^^  sunt  icmifa  «~-;A  s  v^msm. 
'  It  aad  U'  Haxiiti^  hbc  siniarur  ii  C>-XtiJc.  icl:  slil  ii.i.:  as  l^uaac 
fivio^  aad  be  aa  oic  Ik  ^iouu:  ier«t  £  ix  rikf  v:nz.  v  atKXtt.  afs£?  34; 
IT  v^BK  moc  vouic  at  nuflv  vt''isk  icva  .^  tmt  i»at  <v(r 
anxbo*  of  Jmiiu&.'  Xnc 
MiLToa  had  oa  ibe  «ke.*va  sr  ±:vt  -vnc^.  mat  ite  ytiir*.;siMr  bac  a  sra  c:j«  ;na)(^ 
aatba'aeeoBdfldnBaa.'iabe^  aeLzbefnn  ^  aw<mv««LKiastlia;  *T«r:«ctm*  abcaud 
be 
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For  wlMchtbej  mrmnU'^ 4aT  hy  4aji 
Aad  ev«a  whea  tke  fo«l  is  puBed, 

Ham  aeUMi  wonk  tk* tod  11  weHi* 
How  Hfhily  valaed.  whea  obiaiaed. 
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RoUs  apwani  frtMa  tk«  K»wlaad  ic»ao» 

Aad  ntiB  tke  ■oomaia  topa  awaj* 


n. 


Wo 


to  tbe  viada  of  ekaaeo, 
oaLifc'a 
■ay  oar 
Aad  that  may  loavo  it  oa  tke  lee : 
Thia  eoost,  wkkh  naea  fiur  to  tiov, 
Maj  Ikiek  be  aet  vitk  rocky  aiaO, 

rkiek  boeclea  o^ertkoblaa. 
Bo  aatoot  Ibr  tke  akattered  aaiL 


1«1S38. 


Ok,  Ibad  dfceit !  to  tkiak  tke  flifkt 

Of  tiaw  will  lead  to  pleoaare*  atroafa» 
Aad  «rer  brief  aoaie  aew  delif  kt» 

To  aiiada  that  tirire  aad  aif  k  Ibr  ckaafa. 
Withia  ourselTPt  the  •H'fl  tifa. 

Let  aeaaoaa  rwy  aa  they  »tll  1 
Oar  kearu  woaM  maraier.  tkoafk  oar  akiea 

Were  brifkt  aa  tkoae  of  Sdea  atlU  I 
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MustCAL  liTSTSiTCTioir.  —  The  well-knowa  composer  and  masical  instructor,  Mr. 
Watsoiv,  at  385  Broadwasr,  devotes,  as  we  perceive  by  the  public  journals,  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  giving  instruction  to  private  pupils,  and  to  those  intended  for  the  proies- 
sioQ.  Mrs.  Watson,  also,  the  delightful  vocalist,  to  whom  we  have  often  referred,  has 
retired  entirely  from  theatrical  engagements,  and  gives  lessons  in  her  favorite  art. 
Such  as  have  listened  to  the  touching  sweetness  of  her '  John  Anderson,  my  Joe,'  will 
need  no  encomium  of  ours,  to  insure  their  applause.  Indeed,  the  European  reputation 
of  Mr.  Watson,  and  the  talents  of  his  lady,  are  familiar  to  all  communities  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board.  We  bespeak  for  them,  from  amoii?  the  lovers  of  a  pure  and  artis* 
tical  vocal  style,  as  many  pupils  as  they  deserve ;  and  this  unsolicited  *  bespeak*  is  as 
liberal  as  even  themselves  could  desire. 


ThB  Chinbsb  Museum  at  Philadelphia.  —  Though  left  but  narrow  space,  we  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  to  bear  our  brief  but  cordial  testimony  to  the  attractions  of  the 
'  Chinese  Museum'  at  Philadelphia,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  on  a  recent 
occasion.  It  is  preeminently  one  of  the  most  extensive,  elegant,  and  tasteful  collections 
in  America.  The  coup  cTceil  is  gorgeous  and  imposing,  and  in  the  detail,  it  will  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  observer.  To  Nathan  Dunn,  Esq.,  a  private  citizen  of  great  enter* 
prise  and  public  spirit,  are  the  public  of  our  sister  city  indebted  for  this  unrivalled  exhi- 
bition. 


The  American  School  Libbast. — The  'American  Society  for  the  Difinaioii  of 
Useful  Knowledge^'  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  have  commenced  the  publicatioik  of  a  Dmp 
trict  School  Library  for  the  United  States,  to  consist,  ultimately,  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  volumes,  of  instruotive  works,  on  various  subjects,  calculated  lo  interest  and 
benefit  the  young.  The  cheap  and  excellent '  American  School  Library,*  published  by 
the  Bbothbbs  Habpeb,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  form  the  opening  collection. 
The  enterprise  deserves  abundant  success. 


Lbctubbs  on  the  Enolish  Poets.  —  We  perceive  that  William  H.  SimmohSi  Esq,., 
of  Massachusetts,  has  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  English  poets,  at 
Clinton  Hall.  If  an  earnest  recommendation  could  avail  with  our  city  readers, 
there  should  not  be  left  standing-room  for  a  solitary  auditor,  when  he  addresses  the 
public.  We  have  heretofore  remarked,  and  experience  has  only  confirmed  the  correct- 
ness of  the  assertion,  that  for  esse,  grace,  and  force  of  elocution,  and  especially  for  a 
mellow  richness  and  varied  intonation  of  voice,  Mr.  SiMfioNs*  superior  hss  never  been 
heard  in  New-York.  Add  to  these,  a  fine  intellect,  a  cuhivsted  mind,  and  the  spirit  to 
appreciate,  and  the  ability  to  set  forth,  the  better  characterisiics  of  poetry,  and  the  reader 
will  have  s  'picture  in  little*  of  Mr.  Simmons'  powers  as  a  lecturer. 


To  CoBRBtfONDBNTi.  —  A  number  of  communicationii,  among  them  some  ttom  favorite  contribu- 
tora,  have  been  received,  and  await  insertion  ;  but  we  have  space  for  only  this  brief  and  general 
acknowledgment  of  their  reception  and  disposition.  Extracts  lh>m  the  original  poem  hy  Joel 
Bablow,  a  sea-sketch,  by  the  author  of '  Jack  Marlinspike's  Vara,*  with  a  poem  by  Prof.  In«baham, 
will  appear  in  the  number  for  February.  We  must  not  omit  hera,  to  express  our  obligmtioos  to 
*  Walmslby,'  for  palming  upon  us  an  article  as  original,  which,  since  its  insertion  on  a  preceding 
page,  we  have  ascertained  to  be  a  plagiarism.  We  are  doubtless  indebted  for  this  ingenuous  and 
maaly  act,  to  the  fhct,  that  we  have '  respectfolly  declined'  intelleetual  failures  from  the  same  aourco, 
the  authenticity  of  which  could  not  be  doubted. 

Trb  Drama. — The  absence  of  our  capable  theatrical  correspondent,  for  the  last  month,  must 
constitute  our  apology  for  the  omission  of  our  usual  dramatic  criticisms. 
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TIME'S     ANNUAL: 

OE    THX    KICKPTION     Or    TIME    AT    THE     ENTKANCB    OF    THE    If  B  W    YEAR* 


Br    CRACE     GB^AFTON. 


Time  is  usually  so  sly  and  silent  in  his  operations,  that  be  works  great 
changes  within  us,  and  on  all  around  us,  without  making  us  aware  of 
his  mysterious  agency,  or  the  resistless  force  with  which  he  drags  ua 
along  with  him,  on  his  ceaseless  course.  It  is  fortunate,  that  some 
seasons  occur,  at  which  he  takes  upon  himself  to  proclaim  his  import- 
ance,  and  remind  us  of  his  rapid  flight.  The  commencement  of 
each  new  year  forms  such  an  occasion ;  and  Time  takes  advantage  of 
it«  to  stalk  abroad  openly»  and,  with  his  usual  inconsiderate  haste, 
wishes  every  body  *  a  happy  new  year;'  without  pausing  to  reflecl; 
how  poor  their  chance  of  happiness  may  be,  or  the  woiaL  plight  to 
which  Time  himself  may  have  reduced  them. 

He  was  passing,  one  new  yeai-'s  eve,  through  a  country  town, 
where  the  inhabitants  had  fallen  into  the  custom  of  making  merry 
with  the  new  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  old  one ;  and  Time  thought 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  indulging  his  curiosity  for  once,  by  step- 
ping into  some  of  the  dwellings,  to  take  a  glance  at  their  proceedings, 
and  mark  the  strange  fatuity  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  humanity, 
who  can  thus  hail  with  rejoicings  the  new  year,  which  has  nothing  for 
them  but  uncertainty  in  its  unexplored  regions  of  the  future ;  and 
take  leave,  with  such  unbecoming  levity,  of  the  old  year,  as  it  slides 
away  into  the  fields  of  memory,  blending  with  the  past,  never  to  be 
recalled  1 

*  All  this  is  nothing  to  me,'  thought  Time.  '  Why  should  I  look 
grave  about  it  ]  They  can  neither  hinder  me,  nor  speed  me  on  my 
journey.  On,  on  I  go ;  occasionally  breaking  the  monotony  of  my 
course,  by  swiftly  and  silently  flying  from  those  who  court  my  stay 
during  their  hours  of  enjoyment,  and  loitering  by  the  wayside  with 
the  weary  and  disconsolate,  who,  instead  of  thanking  me  for  my 
attentions,  would  willingly  hasten  my  departure.  And  some  -^  God 
help  them !  — talk  of  killing  me !  — me,  the  invincible,  before  whom  the 
mightiest  on  earth  must  bow  at  last ;  after  having  used  me,  and  mis- 
ased  me,  and  courted  me,  and  driven  me  from  them,  by  turns.' 

As  these  ideas  were  passing  through  the  capricious  brain  of  old 
father  Time,  he  entered  a  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  well- 
spread  board ;  and  around  it  was  gathered  a  set  of  merry-hearted 
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blades,  who  seemed  bent  on  'drinking  the  old  year  out,  and  the  new 

year  in.'     '  Insensates !'  thought  Time,  as  he  gave  a  hasty  glance 

round  the  circle  ;  and  he  soon  felt  he  was  out  of  place ;  but  the  glass 

was  circling  freely,  and  Time  snuffed  the  air,  as  the  scent  of  generous 

wine  reached  his  nostrils  ^  and  then  a  loud  drinking-song  smote  his 

ear,  and  Time  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  in  the  sounding 

chorus : 

*In  rosy  wine  we'll  dip  his  wings, 
And  seize  him  as  he  flies!' 

shouted  the  bacchanalians ;  whereupon  Time  spread  his  moistened 
wings,  and  sped  away. 

He  then  knocked  at  the  door  of  an  aged  man,  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer^  glided  in,  and  wished  him  a  happy  new  year ;  but  the 
old  gentleman  was  buried  in  his  bed  clothes,  above  which  his  nose 
only  appeared ;  and  that  was  breathing  such  a  sonorous  ditty,  that 
Time  could  not  make  himself  heard ;  so  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
hastened  down  stairs  again. 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he  could  not  forbear  loitering  at  an 
open  door,  to  listen  to  the  merry  congratulations  of  some  young  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  sitting  up  to  see  the  old  year  out ;  and  were  now 
wishing  each  other  a  happy  new  year,  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  A 
hasty  summons  called  to  order.  *  Bill,  you  noisy  rogue !  you  '11  awaken 
grandpapa.*  *  No  danger,*  thought  Time ;  *  his  own  nasal  lullaby  is 
the  safeguard  of  his  slumbers  ;*  but  no  such  reflection  occurred  to  the 
kind  soul  who  gave  the  caution.  It  came  fi*om  '  Aunt  Mary,*  a  ladv 
with  whom  Time  was  well  acquainted,  and  on  whom  he  had  laid  his 
hard  hand  lightly:  for  though  old  Time  makes  sad  woric  with  deli- 
cate complexions,  and  those  insipid  charms  which  have  little  but  their 
youth  to  recommend  them,  he  respects  the  smiles  of  good  humor,  and 
leaves  lon^  unharmed  the  beautiful  expression  of  kind  and  intelligent 
eyes. 

Aunt  Mary  was  one  of  the  happy  sisterhood  of  contented  and  use- 
ful old  maids,  who,  although  denied  by  her  single  state  the  blessings  of 
offepring,  the  joys  of  a  mother,  forgot  the  privation,  in  her  affectionate 
interest  for  her  sister's  fkmily ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  made  the  most  of  her  *  single  blessedness.* 

Afler  she  had  hushed  off  to  rest  the  noisy  spirits  under  her  charge ; 
stepped  into  the  nursery  to  kiss  the  baby,  and  wish  her  sister  a  happy 
new  year ;  opened  the  door  of  grandpapa's  room  very  softly,  and 
peeped  at  hie  nose,  as  Time  had  done  before  her ;  she  retired  to  her 
own  apartment,  and  as  she  proceeded  to  disrobe  herself,  fell  into  a 
soliloquy.  » 

*  Another  year,  another  year !  How  time  flies !  It  seems  but  yes- 
terday, that  I  was  as  young  and  as  gay  as  these  happy  children ;  yet 
here  I  am,  positively  growing  old.     How  time  flies !  * 

*  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  stand  still,  that 's  certain,' 
said  Time,  who  had  been  listening ;  *  but  you  cannot  say  I  have  used 
you  ill.  Look  in  the  glass,  dear  aunt  Mary ;  not  a  gray  hair  to  com- 
plain of;  not  a  \\Tinkle  on  that  placid  brow  ;  not  a  shade  across  that 
jclearblue  eye.' 

*  My  teeth,  my  teeth  !  old  Time.' 

*  The  sweet-meats  you  are  so  fond  ot  making,  and  those  pickles 
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boming  with  red  pepper  —  ask  them  for  your  teeth,  aunt  Mary,  and 
thank  me  for  having  preserved  your  shape  so  well,  and  for  having  left 
untouched  the  pleasant  smiles  which  adorn  your  countenance/ 

'  Pooh,  pooh  !'  murmured  the  good  lady,  '  say  no  more  about  my 
person.  I  never  prided  myself  on  my  good  looks  ;  and  as  for  all  thou 
nast  robbed  me  of,  thou  cunning  thief  I  I  heartily  forgive  thee,  in 
consideration  of  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  me  ;  strength  to  with- 
stand, wisdom  to  endure,  misfortune ;  patience  —  resignation ;  these 
were  thy  gifb,  after  sorrow  had  laid  me  low ;  and  thou  hast  taught 
me,  moreover,  the  folly  of  repining ;  the  beauty  and  the  virtue  of 
cheerfulness.  I  would  not  stay  thy  wings,  O  Time  !  Move  on,  and 
lead  me  to  everlasting  peace !' 

Leaving  this  lady  to  her  peaceful  slumbers,  he  prepared  to  enter  a 
ball-room,  which  was  lighted,  decorated,  and  crowded  with  youth  and 
beauty,  in  celebration  of  the  entrance  of  the  new  year.  Time 
strutted  in,  vnth  an  air  of  importance,  expecting  to  excite  general 
attention,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  company  for  his  annual 
present ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  no  one  took  the  least 
notice  oi  him,  though  he  brought  the  new  year  in  his  hand,  and  was 
indeed  the  author  of  all  these  festivities.  Half  a  hundred  younff 
couples  were  footing  it  lightly  to  the-^music  ;  and  if  Time  himself  had 
told  them  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock,  they  would  hardly  have  believed 
him.  It  would  have  been  equally  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the 
night  was  cold ;  for  they  had  danced  themselves  into  the  agreeable 
condition  described  by  one  of  the  town  ladies  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ;  and  some  of  the  flushed  and  over-heated  youths  had  slyly  let  down 
a  sash  here  and  there,  to  the  free  admission  of  currents  of  frosty  air. 
A  bevy  of  shivering  mammas,  and  single  ladies,  who  did  not  look  for 
partners  in  the  ball-room,  had  taken  refuge  in  an  ante-room,  for  th« 
benefit  of  a  fire  that  was  blazing  there ;  and  as  Time  looked  in,  and 
nodded  to  them  with  a  sympathizing  air,  he  soon  found  that  they  were 
not  so  unmindftil  of  his  presence.  He  left  them  looking  at  their 
watches,  and  fidgetting  about  the  young  people ;  and  passing  once 
more  unperceived  through  the  baU-room,  he  stepped  at  once  into 
a  far  different  scene. 

The  lodging  room  of  a  sick  lady  was  lighted  by  the  feeble  ray 
of  a  night  lamp,  which  cast  flickering  shadows  round  the  wall,  and 
against  the  heavy  hangings  of  the  bed.  Time  lingered  there ; 
there  he  flapped  his  weary  wings,  and  hung  heavily  on  each  length- 
ening hour.  A  thin  white  hand  appeared,  and  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and  then  a  gentle  voice  was  heard,  calling  on  the  nurse.  A  middle- 
aged  woman  rose  hastily  from  her  pallet-bed,  to  obey  the  summons. 

'  I  hear  sleigh  bells,  nurse,  and  voices  in  the  street ;  it  must  be 
morning.' 

'  Oh !  dear,  no  ma'am  !'  said  the  nurse ;'  it  is  but  the  turn  of  the 
night,  and  they  are  '  seeing  the  new  year  in,'  merrily,  ma'am ; 
that 's  all.' 

*  Are  you  sure  it  is  no  later,  nurse  1  How  slowly  the  hours  drag 
along !     Oh !  when  will  daylight  come  !' 

'Can  I  get  any  thing  for  you,  dear  madam  1  —  a  composing  draughty 
or  the  like  V 

No,  no.     What  need  had  she  of  medicine  %    Full  well  she  knew 
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ihat  the  '  ffre&t  pbyaician'  was  at  hand,  to  adminigter  the  '  final  cure.' 
In  a  feeble  voice,  she  asked  for  a  small  and  curiously-faabioned 
writing  case,  which  lay  on  the  toilette  near ;  begged  for  a  lamp  on  the 
stand  at  her  bed  side ;  and  the  nurse,  weary  with  long  watching, 
betook  herself  to  sleep  again.  When  the  woman's  hard  breathing 
proved  that  she  slept,  the  sick  lady  raised  her  head,  and  detaching 
nom  her  neck  a  small  key,  with  the  ribbon  which  secured  >t,  applied 
it  to  the  liny  lock  of  her  writing  case,  and  taking  thence  a  small 
packet,  preased  it  with  trembling  hands  to  her  lips,  to  her  bosom,  all 
pale  and  eraaciated  as  they  were ;  and  then  turning  her  streaminr 
eyes  on  Time  :  '  These,  these  are  all  thou  bast  left  me  1  Ah  !  cruel 
thief!  — thou  art  mocking  me  with  another  year!  The  past,  the 
past  1    Oh  !  bring  me  back  my  Mends  —  my  health— my  early  joys!' 

Time  said  nothing ;  but  be  fanned  her  with  his  leaden  wings,  aa 
she  proceeded  to  untie  the  precious  relics,  over  which  he  knew  she 
was  weeping  her  last.  ^Vhen  each  envelope  was  removed,  and 
nothing  appeared  bat  a  withered  rose-bud,  and  a  lock  of  hair,  which 
the  poor  lady  pressed  convulsively  to  her  lips,  and  gazed  on  with 
passionate  fondness,  the  eyes  of  Time  glistened  with  something  like 
a  tear.  He  bad  mingled  with  the  dust  the  manly  head  on  which  that 
nven  tress  once  grew ;  and  each  sister  rose  he  had  long  since  scat- 
tared  to  the  elements  trom  which  they  sprang ;  but  here  love  had 
mastered  him.  He  had  outlived  Time's  withering  touch,  and  held 
fast  these  sad  emblems  of  his  own  undying  power. 

As  Time  turned  slowly  from  the  scene,  and  was  passing  onward 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  destined  course,  he  encountered  a  mysterious 
and  shrouded  form.     It  was  the  '  Angel  of  Death.' 

*  Whither  away,  dark  angel  1 — and  why  do  I  meet  thee  1im«1* 
wluspered  Time. 

'  I  come,'  said  Death,  '  to  exclude  thee  forevermore  from  the  pre- 
■ence  of  her  thou  wouldst  treacherously  pretend  to  soothe,  and  to 
heal,  afW  having  robbed  her  of  the  best  gifls  of  earth.  I  come,  with 
a  hand  of  might,  to  scare  tbee  from  thy  prey  !' 

Time  answered  not,  but  fled  afirightea  before  the  terrible  counte' 
nance  of  his  destroyer  ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  and  the  beauti- 
tol  sun,  outshining  the  sickly  lamp,  ahed  a  bright  glow  through  the 
curtains,  on  the  very  pillow  —  there,  on  that  pale  brow,  death  sat 
triumphant. 


WhatI  choin  ibcapiriil  — »noiicrmi!:ht'Bi  ihou cbim 
"The  bounding  billow*  to  rhe  rDck-iii'l>M]  shore, 
Or  pluck  ibe  Ihundpr  from  ilie  it'[ii;i<^ti'  roiT, 

When  [he  keen  lighinitige  idnc  ibo  r<>!iiiiiag  niBin, 

And  roysl  Midnislil  haldirighi  nolrrmi  reign  : 
Or,  Duuner  mijihl'Bl  tbnn  letJier  wiih  n  thrsad 
Thf  ponderoua  cloudi,  which.  wiiS  oi.  air  of  draad. 

Do  p»n«r  ihe  w«-bnTn  hiirricsn-' : 

And  [hif  is  \he  smil's  inv.very  I  —  uiml,  Ind  night, 


niih  Qiighi, 


ThBM  h>ve  prond  freedom,  but  the  soiil 
An  aad]«M  life  on  ui  cieniBl  (bore. 
tWnt,  Jmurt,  IHS. 
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A     WINTBR    NIGHT 


•T  TUB  Avmoft  or  *tiic  LAMSirr  or  tbb  chbkokcb,*  in  trb  motsmbimi  rcmbbb. 


Cold  blojrs  the  wind !  —  across  the  moor 

The  smotberio^  tempest  flies ; 
A  spiiit  at  ray  cottage  door, 

In  wailing  accents  cries  : 
What  spirit  rides  the  midnight  storm. 

Amid  the  drifting  snow 7 
I  see  a  sbiverinjg,  spectral  form  — 

I  hear  its  voice  of  wo : 

'  Wild  is  the  wofal  night,  and  drear! 
Wild  aie  the  ruins  of  the  year! 
Where  is  the  heart  of  human  mould  7 
The  tear  on  Pity*s  cheek  is  cold  1 
Sweet  Mercy's  wetoome-giving  hand 
Is  shackled  m  a  palsying  hana; 
And  all  the  fire  of  love,  that  blest 
And  warmed  the  hospitable  breast, 
Is  at  its  frosen  shrine  decayed, 
And  mid  its  ashes  cold,  forsaken  hope  is  laid! 

'  See !  yonder  shines  the  lighted  hall. 
Where  pleasure  moves  the  giddy  ball ; 
Her  notes  are  calling  in  the  air. 
But  money  buys  a  welcome  there  : 
Then,  Vanitv,  e^joy  your  mirth, 

Your  revelry  and  noise; 
God  notes  the  starving  beggar's  worth, 

And  all  your  vapid  joye. 
But  could  your  eyes  a  contrast  sse 
To  all  your  mirth  and  revelry : 
While  ye,  o*er  whom  rich  Plenty  pours  her  horn, 

Lack  the  enjoyment  of  no  earthly  gift. 
Weeps  for  a  home  the  exiled  wretch  forlorn, 
Chilled  'neath  the  faitblees  shelter  of  a  drift ! 

*  For  him  no  hearth  with  ruddy  embers  glows, 
No  tbresbhold  dear  a  hallowed  precinct  shows ) 
Misfortune  counts  him  in  her  squalid  train — 
Pale^  hopeless  grie^  and  penury,  and  pain ; 
While  stern  adversity,  with  scourge  in  band. 
Lashes  her  groaning  victim  through  the  land. 
Oh,  fount  of  pity  1  from  thy  heaven  flow, 

And  wash  from  earth  the  springs  of  human  wo! 

*  Sse  yon  imrad  dome,  whose  turrets  high 
The  warring  winter  winds  defy ; 

There  Avarice  dwells! 
With  what  a  scowl  of  bitter  hate 
He  mocked  the  beggar  at  his  gate^ 

Heaven's  recora  tells  1 
Fierce  winds,  that  hurl  the  howling  tempest  past, 
Ye  lull  his  slumbers  on  his  bed  of  down. 
But  bear  not  to  his  ears  the  stifled  moan 
Of  him  whose  rags  ill  shield  him  from  the  blast! 

*  Is  life  a  blessing  to  a  fbw. 

Who  may  its  flowery  paths  pursue, 
While  thousands  m  wn  wilds  who  grieve, 
Ask  of  themselvesybr  ^ohat  they  live  7 
Shall  the  bright  sun  bestow  delight^ 

When  round  the  world  he  drives  the  night. 

And  with  the  self-same  torch  illume. 

But  to  reveal  more  hideous  gloom  7 
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Hence,  sorrow,  fh>iii  mfbrraoiD  Heel 


The  wind  i?  hushed  i  acroas  the  moor 

ThewreBihed  snow-shroud  lies; 
But  Biill  irouod  mycnliBgedoor, 
A  mouraful  spirit  crit^i 

'  How  pale  the  distant  moon  appesrel 
Her  race  JuokB  siaini^  wiili  biiiei  letrs : 
Haa  to  her  orh  asct;iided  liUh 
Frum  eanh  the  suHiiei'BinidniBht  cty. 
And  moved  her  lean'ul  syinpaihy  1 
O,  was  it  far  beyond  lier  home, 

Where  heals  the  lender  heart,  hy  cruel  anjiuiah  W 

'Go,  hrolher,  search  yon  drifted  heipl 
The  heeaar  and  bis  Borrows  aleep 
Within  Its  emblemolic  fold  1 
E'en  as  your  tear  of  pily,  colttf 

'T  is  mom  ;  I  hear  my  biraline  iheep  i 

Strange  do  ray  Tisiona  seem  ! 
How!  —  did  I  wake,  and  hear,  and  weepi 

Or  did  1  oidy  ditanil 


JOE     HAYWOOD. 


'  SiLENTM  pueri  sojnno  videre  jacentem, 
InHatuni  besierno  venaa,  ut  aeiDper,  laccho, 
SeitB  prucnl  laninm  opili  delapaa  jocebant ; 
Bl  gravis  atuilB  peodebat  canlbaiua  uui.'         Vita.  Ecu  vi. 

Thk  iJay  of  yonr pirfvrcsqae  diiinkfircls  Is  almost  over.  The  gar- 
lands havf  [leriiihed  trom  their  hrons,  ami  the  liist  Anacreou  is  dead 
of  a  f,n u)".'- stone.  We  look  at  thetn  with  Spartan  eyes;  fur  adul- 
terotte  liiugs  are  mingled  witli  the  juice  of  the  vintage,  and  instead 
of  the  I'll!  (ige  of  the  bacchanal,  and  fine  frenzy,  and  wantonness  to 
be  sniili'il  ill.  death  cntnes  preraatnrely,  preceded  l)y  bloatedness,  and 
tremblliii;  delirium.  The  young  man  perisheth  suddenly  in  his  cups, 
and  ratvly  are  the  words  of  the  Teian  repeated;  '  Anacreon,  tbe 
women  say  that  thou  art  an  oid  Titan.' 

I  recollect,  at  the  period  of  my  early  boyhood,  while  at  school  at 

J ,  u  '  poor  old  man,'  totally  given  to  a  life  of  intoxication,  who 

used  to  mam  about  the  TiHage,  by  the  name  of  .Toe  Havwooh.  From 
some  cirniraslanrps  cnnnrrtrd  ii-itb  bini,  dr  wns  not  f..lt,>^^Vll  with 
thevmpityLngdilf.-Iyliiiiiwiiii.li  i-  (^l-  li.f  i.if  ijj,'  (■(Hiiiiiuii  diunkard. 
He  was  never  driven  away,  when  he  solicited  at  the  hand  of  charity, 
and  in  some  of  the  kindest  hearts  in  the  village,  there  was  a  sympatliy 
for  his  ruin. 

Not  a  few  would  permit  him  to  take  a  breakfast  in  the  kitchen,  or 
bestow  on  him  clean  articles  of  dress,  or  conduct  him  to  a  place  of 
shelter  for  tbe  m^it ;  to  a  bam  or  a  shed,  it  is  trae,  for  his  day  wu 
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p«8t  for  wishiog  or  deserviag  any  thing  better.  Here,  when  his 
crutches  were  deposited,  and  his  bed  made  of  straw,  and  his  white 
head  composed  on  some  old  cushion,  he  saw  that  his  stone  bottle  was 
0afe  at  his  side,  and  then,  with  often  eloquent  :gratitude,  wished  a 
*  good  night*  to  his  conductors,  and  a  far  happier  lot  than  his  own. 

In  summer,  his  nightly  retreat  was  in  an  old  ai'bor,  overrun  with 
vines,  in  a  garden.  Thither,  as  the  shades  of  night  came  on,  he  was 
tenderly  conducted  by  boys  and  urchins,  and  as  his  vinous  head  sank 
among  the  sweet  branches  of  the  honeysuckle,  beguiled  them  with 
many  an  antique  song,  and  marvellous  tale,  until  dark  night  had  closed 
upon  the  scene,  and  a  disturbed  repose  sealed  up  the  eyes  of  the 
bacchanal. 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  this  old  man's  history.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  mention  all  the  particulars,  but  in  his  more  sub- 
dued moments,  he  himself  would  eloquently  recount  them.  The  bit- 
terness of  soul  which  he  manifestecl  during  these  recitals,  and  the 
self-loathing  expressions  with  which  he  acknowledged  himself  van- 
quished, and  without  the  power  to  resist,  were  affecting  to  all  who 
heai*d  him,  and  showed  that  in  a  heart  so  seared  by  a  guilty  passion, 
there  was  still  an  under  cunent  of  feeling,  >vhich  would  display  itself 
at  intervals  ;  like  the  fount  of  Arethusa,  which,  though  long  concealed 
from  human  view,  pursued  its  uninterrupted  course,  until  it  threw  up 
its  sparkling  waters  in  the  far-distant  isle  of  Ortygia.  The  elevation 
from  which  he  had  fallen  was  fearful.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
of  a  respectable  parentage,  his  early  prospects  had  been  dazzling. 
Bat '  there  is  many  a  fair  and  pleasant  morning,  which  turns  to  be  a 
dark  and  stormy  day.'  In  the  possession  of  ample  fortune,  undoubted 
talents,  brilliant  wit,  and  a  glorious  beauty,  he  ran  his  wild  career 
through  the  university,  wherehe  wasthe  master-spirit  of  every  festive 
circle.  Haywood  loved  his  wine,  his  friends,  his  classics,  and  his  horse. 
Betwixt  them  all,  he  fared  badly.  His  company  was  sought,  his  wit 
approved,  his  songs  encored,  his  money  dissipated,  his  health  impaired. 
Aner  this,  a  few  successive  winters  spent  amid  the  allurements  of  the 
metropolis,  destroyed  the  last  remnants  of  fortune  and  character.  A 
tale  in  which  love,  beauty,  passion,  jealousy,  and  a  duel,  were  min- 
gled, came  to  its  denouement.  Deserted  by  friends,  and  reduced  to 
abject  beggary,  he  enlisted  a  soldier,  and,  after  various  service  in 
eastern  countries,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  sub- 
sequently wandered  into  the  United  States,  and  was  employed  as  usher 
in  different  seminaries  of  learning ;  but  intemperate  habits,  contracted 
in  youth,  and  rendered  inveterate  in  the  camp,  unfitted  him  for  any 
responsible  office,  so  that  he  began  to  lead  a  vagabond  life,  and  at 
the  time  when  I  recollect  him,  was  a  poor,  abject,  pitied  old  man,  a 
hanger-on  of  the  village.  Still,  however,  he  retained  much  of  his 
former  wit  and  erudition,  and  in  conversation  displayed  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  a  once  elegant  and  educated  miiHl.  He  was  in- 
deed acqaamted  with  all  English  literature,  especially  the  poets,  as 
fiur  back  as  Chaucer,  being  able  to  recite  many  passages  ;  and  if  a 
Tigoroos  memory  ever  failed  him,  he  supplied  the  deficiency  himself. 
He  was  accoatomed  to  vary  his  selections  with  his  company.  In  the 
village  inn,  he  repeated  the  pointed  stanzas  of  Prior,  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  bat  in  the  open  air^  on  steps,  porticos,  piazzas,  and  under 
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trees,  his  favorites  were  Drydeti,  Collins,  and  Gray.  When  not  too 
deeply  imbued  to  render  his  utterance  indistinct,  he  recited  lyric 
poetry  with  considerable  propriety.  I  used  to  think  that  he  spoke 
*  Alexander's  Feast'  to  a  miracle,  and  took  especial  notice  oi  that 
part  which  contains  the  praise  of  Bacchus : 

*  The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  ranA 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  young : 
The  jolly  god  iu  triumph  comes! 
Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drums  1 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grsce, 
He  shows  his  honest  face : 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  —  be  comes!  he  coniM! 
Bacchusi  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  $ 
Bacchus'  blessincs  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure ; 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain/ 

Here  his  flaming  cheeks,  preternatural  vivacity,  and  eyeballs  start- 
ing from  his  head,  almost  possessed  one  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
personification  of  the  god  himself: 

'Now  strike  the  golden  Ivrc  again, 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain ; 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder !' 

Wo  be  to  any  one  that  offered  him  insult,  at  this  pnpassioned 
moment !  Wo  be  to  any  one  that  approached  too  near  the  blustering 
deity  1  —  else  would  he  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and '  rouse  him  like 
a  rattling  peal  of  thunder,'  indeed.  To  have  seen  the  old  man  at 
such  a  time,  after  he  had  been  '  tipsily  quafiSng,'  surrounded  by 
school-boys,  and  raving  poetry,  would  have  reminded  you  of  that  fine 
eclogue  of  Virgil,  where  the  satyrs  caught  the  old  Silenus  sleeping 
in  his  grotto,  and  stained  his  brows  with  mulberries,  and  bound  him 
hand  and  foot  with  his  own  garlands,  and  when  he  awoke,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  fraud,  demanded  of  him  their  promised  song.  And  he 
smiled,  and  sang  most  philosophically  of  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
when  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  were'mingled  in  the  vasty  void.  And 
the  song  was  even  more  exquisite  than  that  of  Phoebus  or  Orpheus, 
so  that  the  fawns,  and  the  oaks,  and  the  rocks,  danced  until  the  rising 
of  the  evening  star. 

Joe  Haywood  was  a  great  friend  of  school-boys,  and  justly,  for 
they  served  him  many  a  good  turn,  and  vice  versa.  He  was  skilled  in 
classic  loi«,  and  could  bellow  forth  whole  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
like  Porson.  So  that  if  the  bell  was  nearly  done  ringing,  and  the 
last  part  of  *  my  Virgil,*  or  of  *  my  Anaereon,'  or  of  *  my  Cicero,' 
(such  is  the  affectionate  lang^uage  with  which  school-boys  appropriate 
their  beloved  authors,)  was  not  learned,  what  a  very  present  help  was 
Joe  !  How  many  a  tranverse  timber  has  he  explicated  in  *  the  bridge'  of 
Csesar,  and  expoimded  many  a  passage  in  the  wanderings  of  the  *  pirns 
^neas,*  He  was  the  dernier  resort  in  time  of  trouble,  serving  instead 
of  Ainsworth,  '  ordo,*  *  explicatio,'  and  every  other  help  to  the  attain* 
mentof  the  tongues.     He  was  a  '  Gradus  ad  Pamassum*  to  the  idle» 
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and  had  abundance  of  '  epithets'  to  eke  out  '  nonsense  verses.'  In 
«hort,  he  was  a  species  of  out-door  professor  of  languages  at  the 
academy.  Under  him,  we  were  all  pliilosophers  of  the  peripatetic 
sect,  walking  constantly  about  the  play  grounds,  and  bestowing  on 
fives,  base,  cricket,  and  foot  ball,  the  '  irreparahUe  tempus'  due  to  the 
•  wise  men  of  Greece.'  Hence  he  was  quite  a  troublous  fellow  to 
the  in-door  professors.  They  found  nothing  classic  in  his  '  bacchant 
air  'y  they  loved  him  not,  and  wished  him  afar  off.  Yet  was  it  dan- 
gerous to  reprove  Joseph  Haywood,  be  was  so  dangerously  quick  at 
rejoinder.  He  would  raise  an  irrepressible  laugh,  crushing  their 
bolstered  dignity —  angering  them  grievously.  A  crabbed  old  usher 
used  to  order  him  peremptorily  from  the  groimds,  with  a  *procul  O  ! 
procuL^  rolling  the  dog-letter  r  round  his  tongue,  as  was  his  snarling 
custom ;  to  which  Joe  would  reply  voluminously,  with  a  string  of 
opprobrious  epithets  from  Aristophanes  or  Lucian.  And  then  fifty 
bats  would  immediately  fall  to  the  ground,  and  balls  roll  unheeded 
over  the  grass,  and  groups  assemble  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  de- 
lightedly survey  a  contest  of  more  engi'ossing  interest  than  all  the 
wars  of  CaBsar.  The  usher  '  came,  saw,  and  was  conquered,'  by  the 
universal  assent  of  the  by-standers,  morally  conquered ;  but  he  took 
vengeance  by  having  Joe  carried  from  the  dominions  by  brute  force. 
He  returned  however  duly  to  his  post  the  next  day,  expovmded  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  received  the  secret  reward  of  his  services  —  a  suffi-' 
ciency  of  pence  to  make  him  oblivious  for  the  day.     Once,  and  once 

only,  did  he  fell  out  with  his  juvenile  friends,  when  young  Charles 

received  his  opaque  bottle  to  be  filled.  He,  with  the  sportive  temerity 
of  a  child,  went  to  a  pure  spring,  and  while  the  waters  reflected  hu 
laughing  face,  and  the  nymphs  stood  smiling  by,  filled  it  full  of  the 
clear,  rejoicing  wave.  Joe  Haywood  received  the  gift,  recumbent, 
and  turning  up  the  bottle,  with  a  twinkling  eye,  exhausted  half  of  it 
at  a  draught.     Evoe  Bacchus  1  — what  a  rage ! 

It  is  probable  that  more  heathen  mythology  wa.s  learned  from  this 
veteran  in  a  month,  than  from  Lempridre,  or  Tooke'a  Pantheon,  in  a 
year.  He  was  considered  the  true  oracle,  from  whom  classic  lore 
might  be  more  legitimately  derived,  being  always  in  that  state  of  fine 
frenzy  so  necessary  for  giving  the  response.  Charmingly  did  he 
chaunt  the  odes  of  Horace ;  and  the  lighter  precepts  of  Anacreon  had 
a  peculiar  grace,  as  they  cam^  from  the  professing  lips  of  the  bac* 
chanal.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  India, 
a  sublime  fiction  of  the  ancients,  and  recited  the  progress  of  tho 
^od,  with  his  attendant  train  : 

*  Whence  come  ye,  jolly  satyra,  whence  come  ye^ 

So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  ffleel 
Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 
Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  1 

•  For  wine,  for  wine,  we  left  our  kernel  tree. 

For  wine,  we  left  onr  heath,  and  yellow  brooms, 

And  cold  mushrooms ; 
For  wine,  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth, 
Great  goa  of  breathless  cups,  and  chirping  mirth  | 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  mad  miostrelsy.' 

In  short,  he  would  talk  in  a  very  raphsodical  maimer,  mingling  Ladn, 
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Greek,  and  English  together,  until  he  was  too  drunk  for  any  thing, 
or  was  prematurely  ordered  away  by  the  usher  aforesaid. 

I  remember  more  than  one  of  those  out-door  scenes,  and  think  I 

can  now  see  Mr. coming  down  the  long  portico,  on  his  errand 

of  hostility,  his  old  frock  coat  of  blue  flying  around  his  skeleton  legs, 
his  head  denuded,  and  spectacles  superciliously  adjusted,  face  of  a 
scarlet  redness,  and  eyes  somewhat  blood-shot,  (for  he  himself  was  no 
stranger  to  the  most  generous  juices,)  and  approaching  the  spot 
where  Joe  was  lying  *  sub  tegminejagi,*  On  full  tilt  would  he  come, 
with  perchance  a  pair  of  asses*  ears  cut  out  of  stiff  copy-book  covers 
danghng  by  a  string  from  his  button-hole,  (for  the  lengthening  of  their 
ears  was  the  classic  penalty  to  juvenile  delinquents,)  and  something 
like  the  following  confabulation  would  ensue  : 
Usher.     *  Odi  profanum  wJgus  P 

Joe.    (With  a  threatening  flourish  of  his  crutch,)  *  Rt  arceo* 
Usher.     *  Servant  of  Bacchus,  I,  the  priest  of  the  muses,  {sacerdo9 
musamm,)  command  you  to  depart  from  these  bounds.' 

Joe.  *  Mavji  xaniav  —  prophet  of  evil,  never  have  you  spoken  to 
me  a  good  word.  By  Hercules !  Joseph  Haywood  will  not  budge 
an  inch  !* 

Usher.  '  Joe,  Joe,  vex  me  not  with  words,  neither  contend  with 
me,  for  I  am  better  than  thou ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad  ;*  (complacently  chuckling.) 

Joe.  *  In  veritate  Jictum  est.  In  very  truth  it  is  false.  Volo  scias 
domine,  I  wish  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  r-r-reconcile  your  pre- 
tensions. Oh !  you  bibber  of  the  juices  of  Madeira !  —  you  root-dig- 
ger !  —  you  pedagogue  !  —  you  —  you ' 

Usher.  (Calling  the  sawyer,)  *  R-richard,  r-remove  the  poor-r 
wr-retch  fr-rom  the  grounds !'  (rolling  all  the  r*s.) 

Joe.  *  Sir,  give  me  a  sixpence  to  have  my  beard  taken  off,  and  I 
will  go.' 

Usher.     *  Sir-rah,  no  !* 

Here  Mr. put  an  abrupt  stop  to  the  conversation,  for 

he  allowed  himself  to  exchange  but  few  words  with  Joe,  and  that 
only  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  pedantry  ;  and  Richard  the 
wood-sawyer,  with  as  much  kindness  as  the  executive  nature  of  his 
office  would  admit,  assisted  him  to  depart  from  the  grounds.  And 
there  was  generally  no  resistance  on  his  part  to  authorities.  His 
familiar  impudence  vented  itself  until  checked,  and  no  farther ;  and 
then  he  would  go  quietly  about  his  business,  until  it  was  time  to  come 
round  again. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  he  went  into  barracks  at  the  county 
poor-house,  having  first  levied  a  contribution  on  the  public,  to  supply 
him  with  his  daily  can.  But  he  crawled  forth  with  the  first  mild  breath 
of  spring,  and  might  be  found  asleep  upon  a  premature  green  bank, 
with  a  rum-bottle  m  each  pocket,  or  wide  awake,  and  chaunting  some 
ancient  lyric. 

Oh !  rare  Joe  Haywood !  Most  tolerant  and  most  tolerable  of 
drunkards  !  toper  of  topers  !  most  Bacchic !  most  classical  1  most 
poetical !  Surely,  I  never  used  to  behold  thee  with  disgust.  The 
exits  and  the  entrances  of  thy  vinous  visage  gave  variety  to  the  first 
Acenes  of  the  first  acts  of  the  comedy  of  my  life.     You  are  too  much 
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linked  and  woven  with  other  scenes  and  remembrances,  to  be  for- 
gotten.  When  I  think  of  you,  reclining  against  some  old  tree  in  the 
play-grounds,  surrounded  by  your  young  friends,  as  you  used  to  call 
them,  doling  from  moist  lips  the  poetic  gamerings  of  your  unwasted 
treasury,  collected  at  your  own  Harrow,  and  in  time  of  boyhood,  or 
in  moments  of  partial  ebriety,  with  bitter  tears  recounting  the  past, 
then  comes  up  again  all  that  familiar  group  of  familiar  faces,  and  with 
these  a  thousand  scenes  in  which  they  bore  their  part.  Your  draughts, 
it  is  true,  were  deep,  and  often  repeated ;  and  for  that  reason,  it  is 
well  that  you  flourished  when  you  did.  Perhaps  no  mercy  had  been 
^own  you  now ;  no  milk  of  human  kindness  mingled  in  your  cup ; 
no  mantle  of  charity  thrown  over  your  sins.  Me  thinks,  if  I  could  find 
out  by  what  hedge  or  by-way  you  were  laid,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
drag  some  rough  slab  upon  the  mound,  and  in  no 

*  Florid  prose,  or  honeyed  lies  of  rhyme,' 

but  in  good  old  style,  and  in  the  spirit  of  all  truth,  I  would  scratch 
upon  it  thus : 


HERE     LTESr*      MORTAL     PA.RT 

or 

JOSEPH    HAT  WOOD,  ToPBE. 


A     PARABLE. 


LzBTBM  !    A  Stately  bark,  at  early  morn, 
Her  aailswell  trimmed,  put  forth  upon  the  tiddf 
Without  a  rudder  to  direct  her  course. 
Onward  she  swept,  o'er  the  pellucid  wave, 
The  wooing  air  soft  breathing  'mong  her  sails, 
The  waters  flashing  round  her  yenturous  prow. 
At  evening,  when  the  red,  o'er  wearied  sun 
Went  down  rcgoicing  to  his  ocean  bed, 
A  streak  of  cloud  on  the  horizon  rose. 
Such  as  the  seaman's  practised  eye  discerns, 
Unwelcome  harbinger  of  coming  storm. 

Now  moaned  the  winds,  and  onward  drave  the  gale, 
O'er  vast  expanse  goading  his  murky  steeds ; 
And  hark !  the  crash !    From  distant  fields  of  air, 
Cleaving  the  darkness  with  its  arrowy  flash, 
A  fiSry  holt  swept  low  above  the  deck, 
And  blazing  cordage,  sail,  and  riven  mast. 
All  headlong  toppled  o'er  her  straining  side. 
0  night  of  dread !    There  rode  she,  tempest-driven. 
Nor  guiding  helm  the  tossing  bark  obeyed ; 
While  from  the  deep  the  syren  waves  arose. 
And  twining  round  her  prow  their  circling  arms, 
Strove  to  enfold  her  in  their  dark  embiace. 
Mom  broke  in  glorv  o'er  the  wreck-strewn  tide ; 
Among  the  clouds  the  hushed  winds  folded  lay, 
Slowly  the  mists  upcurled  them  from  the  wave, 
And  black  and  blasted  there,  the  once  proud  bark, 
A  worthleM  hulk,  lay  on  the  sleeping  waters. 

Ifn^Yark,  Jmrnumt^,  1839.  !•"■■ 
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THE     EARLY     DEAD. 

That  snowy  brow,  that  dark  and  flowing  hair, 
To  the  cold  earth  and  lonely  grave  are  given  ; 

The  aerapb  amile  that  lip  was  wont  to  wear. 
Now  beams  unchanging  in  its  native  heaven  ; 

And  closed  m  dreamless  sleep,  lor  ever  lies 

The  tender  sweetness  of  those  dove-like  eyes. 

How  are  the  roses  of  that  cheek  decayed  ! 

That  eye  is  dim,  which  shone  benignly  bright ; 
Tke  holy  meekness  which  that  hewt  displayed, 

Hath  sought  its  home,  in  worlds  of  eoaiess  light  i 
Mute  is  that  voice,  whose  mellow  accents  stole, 
Like  OUead*s  balm,  into  the  troabled  souL 

Thus  are  we  doomed  to  *  nourn  departed  friends,' 
While  in  this  tearful  vale,  this  pilgrhn  land; 

Deathi  Sorrow's  friend,  angelic  Mercy  sends, 
To  win  us  for  the  Saviours  white-rob'd  band. 

Yes,  the  bright  links  of  friendship's  golden  chain, 

BVoken  on  earth,  unite  in  heaven  again  t 

Thou  whose  ethereal  soul  bath  passed  away. 
Thy  earthly  course  through  virtue's  path  hast  run  ; 

Not  one  emotion,  stained  by  touch  of  clay. 
Shaded  thy  mom,  or  dimmed  thy  setting  sun  ; 

No  darkling  cloud  could  vice  or  envy  roll 

O'er  the  bnght  beauty  of  thy  spotless  soull 

RifTLECTIONS    IN    A    PLAY-HOUSE. 


BV     TRC    AVTBOa    OF    *WILt01l    COMWeBTR.' 


I  AM  often  disposed  to  sam  up  all  my  philosophy  in  the  simple 
precept,  '  See  things  as  they  are.'  If  I  were  to  reduce  my  efforts  to 
a  single  aim,  it  would  be  to  live  '  in  reality  ;*  to  be  lid  of  the  phan- 
tasms and  illusions  of  life.  Mankind  seem,  to  my  view,  so  little  aware 
of  the  realities  in  and  about  them,  that  to  this,  their  most  prevailing 
error,  I  ascribe  their  greatest  misfortunes.  I  behold  the  world  in 
pursuit  of  gilded  phantoms,  in  love  with  shadows,  and  I  ask  if  there 
18,  indeed,  nothing  real,  substantial,  intnn^ic,  to  embrace.  I  behold 
man  the  sport  of  chance ;  his  character  the  result  of  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances. I  see  him  tmckling  to  the  world ;  dependent  upon  its 
capricious  charities  for  his  happiness ;  and  I  see  him  become  the 
image  of  its  frown.  I  see  him  in  the  hot  chase  for  wealth,  station, 
&me,  and  either  sinking  on  the  course,  or  dropping  for  ever  from  his 
impotent  grasp  the  prize,  but  just  now,  and  so  hardly,  won.  And  I 
ask  again,  *  Is  there  no  reality ;  nothing  permanent,  nothine  sure, 
which  man  can  obtain  t  Is  he,  alas !  the  creature  of  tin>es  and  situa- 
tions ;  more  transitory  than  the  world,  and  its  slave  1  Is  happiness  a 
goddess  in  pursnit,  but  a  cloud  in  possession  V 

To  live  in  reality,  is  to  keep  constantly  before  the  mind,  as  the 
ffuide  of  life,  the  sober  convictions  of  the  understanding.  It  is  to 
know  at  all  times,  what  we  know  surely,  at  some.    It  is  to^c^  our  con- 
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vicdons,  and  to  give  their  relative  importance  to  every  object,  which 
we  knovr  belongs  to  it,  and  v^hich  are  of  infinite  reality  and  worth. 

I  know  that  I  have  a  soul ;  that  it  is  immortal ;  that  its  highest  hap- 
piness depends  upon  its  purity ;  that  its  worth  is  beyond  all  account ; 
that  it  is  capable  of  endless  improvement,  and  that  its  purity  and  pro- 
gress are  committed  to  my  care.  Shall  I  forget  or  neglect  this  truth, 
because  I  have  appetites,  and  the  world  has  pleasures  i  — because  the 
trust  demands  watchfulness  and  industry,  and  because  indolence  is 
enticing  ]  Shall  I  dim  this  glorious  reality  with  the  reeling  eye  of 
sensuality  and  passion  ]  Shall  I  delude  myself  with  the  fancied  per- 
manency and  sufficiency  of  the  world^s  delights  ]  Shall  I  strive  to 
reason  away  what  I  know,  and  make  the  uncertainty  of  life's  duration 
an  uncertainty  of  its  end  ]  Shall  I  make  my  own  and  my  soul's  in- 
terests separate  concerns,  and  evade  its  demands,  soothe  its  clamors, 
and  cheat  it  of  its  sustenance ;  and  live,  with  what  poor  peace  I  may, 
with  this  mysterious,  inward  something,  this  different  self,  that  ever 
dogB  my  steps,  and  with  shrouded  form  and  hollow  voice,  blames  my 
ways,  warns  my  councils,  and  curses  memory  ? 

The  same  questions,  which  are  their  own  answer,  might  be  put 
with  regard  to  th&  lofly  relations  of  man  to  God  —  to  futurity.  Can 
a  man  be  said  to  live  in  reality,  who  regards  these  so  carelessly,  as  to 
surrender  his  highest  privileges  for  the  paltry  indulgence  of  passion, 
more  immediate,  but  of  infinite  worthlessness  1 

When  I  ask  to  live  in  reality,  I  do  not  so  much  pray  for  a  deeper 
conviction  of  the  great  truths  of  life  and  religion  —  for  I  think  tnat 
myself  and  a  good  portion  of  the  world  believe  them  fully  —  as  for 
that  self-possession  of  soul,  that  dignity  of  mind,  which  never  loses 
sight  of  its  lofby  relations ;  which  permits  not  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  to  beguile  it  of  its  gaze  at  reedity.  We  need  that  fixedness  and 
earnestness  of  view,  which  no  allurements  can  distract ;  no  mists 
bedim ;  no  shadows  deceive  \  no  spectres  scare.  We  need  the  courage 
to  look  the  realities  of  life  fldl  in  the  face,  note  their  features,  and 
recognise  their  acquaintance,  for  ever.  If  the  world  is  indeed  a  stage ; 
if  we  all  sit  gazing  but  upon  painted  boards,  diamonds  of  glass,  and 
paper  crowns,  with  vulgar  men  and  women  for  kings  and  queens,  the 
light  of  foetid  tallow  for  the  illumination  of  heaven,  and  horns,  and 
trumpets,  and  fiddles,  for  angelic  choirs,  let  us  amuse  ourselves  with 
the  exhibition,  but  without  forgetting  that  it  is  not  real ;  that  we  are  not 
indeed  in  the  regions  of  bliss  and  peace  ;  that  it  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 
Let  us  look,  now  and  then,  at  least,  at  the  spectacle  by  day-light,  and 
strain  our  eyes,  if  need  be,  to  see  through  the  golden  foil,  and  the 
tinsel  drapery,  of  mock  royalty.  Let  us  not  forget,  that  the  sun  in 
heaven  is  worth,  countless  times,  all  the  beams  that  ever  streamed 
from  the  torch  of  art,  and  that  the  green  earth  outvalues,  by  more 
than  can  be  told,  all  the  Elysian  fields  that  fancy  and  cunning  ever 
devised. 

I  willingly  enter  the  lists  with  all  whose  art  it  is  to  deceive  the 
world,  and  whose  policy  supports  the  source  of  its  delusion,  by  glory- 
fying  a  false  imagination.  The  '  matter-of-fact  man,'  in  the  tnie  use  of 
tiiat  language,  is  mine,  before  all  the  poets.  Imagination,  when  de- 
voted to  its  native  purposes,  is  divine ;  and  he  who  lives  in  reality, 
needs  it,  and  has  it,  most.  If  imagination  is  that  power  which  tricks 
out  in  borrowed  and  unsubstantial  finery  the  nudity  and  homeliness 
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of  all  things  present,  and  thus  decoys  the  affections  of  man  toward 
unsatisfying  and  transitory  objects ;  if  it  teaches  him  to  traDsfono 
tremendous  and  ever-present  realities  into  dim  and  distant  shapes, 
lost  in  the  importance  'which  it  lends  to  the  unsubstantial  yet  un- 
spiritual  forms  that  flatter  his  passions,  and  gratify  his  appetites,  then 
it  is  the  greatest  foe  to  human  happiness. 

Not  such  the  beneficent  goddess  that  befriends  the  man  of  reality ; 
who  strives  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  give  their  due  importance 
to  his  respective  relations  to  God,  the  world,  and  his  own  nature. 
Imagination  is  the  genius  of  ^  Faith.  She  embodies  and  makes  alive 
and  present,  distant,  passive,  and  impersonal  objects.  She  transports 
us  to  the  golden  streets  of  the  heavenly  city.  She  bears  up  the  fer- 
vent spirit  upon  her  downy  and  rapid  wings^  and  sets  it  down  at  the 
very  gate  of  heaven.  She  assists  us  to  rob  death  and  the  grave  of 
their  natural  and  mortal  horror,  by  presenting  to  the  mind  the  beauty, 
purity,  and  peace,  of  a  life  hereafter.  She  traverses  ocean ;  pierces 
the  past,  and  fastens  her  wings  to  unfledged  thought,  tiU  it  mounts  and 
rises  into  form  and  presence.     This  is  reality. 

During  all  the  time  of  the  foregoing  reflections,  the  play  had  been 
going  on ;  the  actors  came  and  went,  in  due  time  and  succession  ;  the 
scenes  changed ;  the  music  struck  up,  and  pit  and  galleries  clapped 
their  hands,  and  shouted.  Kings  were  deluded  and  slain ;  lovers 
were  thwarted  and  miserable ;  Hate  planned,  and  Revenge  accom- 
plished. The  whole  matter  was  declared  to  be  well  done,  and  the 
papers  said  it  was  a  wonderful  performance.  My  evening's  employ- 
ment, though  I  had  a  good  right  to  look  at  the  pageant,  having  paid 
my  admittance  fee,  was  the  foregoing  reflections,  which  I  have 
attempted  to  write  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 


THE    lover's     80N0     AT     SEA. 


FROM   '  KITTBMHAWTEN  :'  AM  CMP0BLI8HBD  rOBMi  BT  THE  LATE  J.  n.  BRIGHT,  EW» 


'  Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  ssil  the  deep, 

With  the  broad  pennaDt  gauy  apiead ; 
When  the  rough  winds  are  all  asleep, 

And  the  last  blush  of  day  haih  fled ; 
But  sweeter  on  the  mooo-lit  shore, 

To  roam  when  only  one  is  near ; 
And  to  that  dark-eyed  maid  tell  o'er 

The  tale  which  Beauty  stays  to  hear. 

'  Dear  to  the  sailor  is  the  star 

That  guides  him  on  the  stormy  wave ; 
And  holy  seems,  when  from  afar 

It  shines  upon  his  sea-wrought  grave : 
But  dearer  far  to  me  the  light 

Which  beams  from  under  Beauty's  brow. 
And  holier,  holier,  in  my  si^ht 

The  given  and  exchanged  vow. 

'  Joyful,  when  for  out  port  we  aim. 
From  the  main-royal  tops  on  high, 

To  hear  the  look-out  loud  proclaim, 

*  Land  I  land !  the  wished -for  land  is  nigh  V 

Yet  oh !  more  joyful  far  the  time, 
When  Beauty  at  mjr  aide  shall  stand, 

And  give  away,  in  maiden  crime, 
To  me  a  willing  heart  ana  hand !' 
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A     POETABTSR'b     liAHENT. 

Ir  all  our  tuneless  bards  could  feel  with  me, 
That  sparrows  may  not  with  the  eagle  vie, 
From  what  sad  reams  our  planet  then  were  free^ 
Which  th>>ae  alone  who  write,  style  '  poetry !' 
A  name  the  world  declines  to  ratify : 
But  I,  who,  unlike  them,  can  ne'er  conceal 
My  faults,  ev'n  from  my.  own  too  partial  eye, 
Prom  my  dull  rhymes'  perusal  ne  ercan  feel 
A  poet's  self-content  upon  my  spirit  steal. 

Ev'n  «ould  I  hope  that  when  this  clay  was  cold, 
A  line  which  I  had  penned  might  draw  a  tear 
From  one  to  whom  my  heart  was  knit  of  old, 
By  friendship's  ties,  that  line  to  me  were  deai: ; 
But  not,  ah,  me !   to  friendship's  easy  ear, 
Would  melody  e'er  warble  from  a  stiing 
Of  my  prosaic  lyre,  when  I,  from  fear, 
Start  as  I  hear  its  notes  discordant  ring ; 
r  were  meet  to  rend  thy  chords,  thou  harsh,  untuned  thing! 


•'1 


Oh  Nature,  michty  mother !.  who  didst  mould 
My  soul  to  what  it  is,  and  elevate 
My  thoufihts  above  the  grovelhng  and  the  cold. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  in  this  middle  state  1 
Still  must  I  murmur  at  the  untoward  fate, 
Which  for  renown  has  given  me  longings  high, 
But  chained  my  powers  to  earth,  and  made  me  hate 
This  clay,  which  clogs  me,  that  I  may  not  fly 
With  kindred  minds,  and  rise  to  immortality  \ 


THE    WHITE    SQUALL. 


A  SKXTCH:  BT  ROBERT  BURTI,  BIQ.,  V.  8.  N.,  AUTHOR  OF  THB  'SCODRCB  OF  THE  OCCAM.' 


All  bail  to  thee,  dark  blue  Ocean  !  Once  more  I  sweep  along  thy 
flashing  waters ;  once  more  I  gaze  upon  thy  broad  expanse,  whence 
the  eye  can  turn  to  naught  but  heaven,  as  if  indeed  there  were  no- 
thing beneath  it,  whose  sublimity  could  rival  thine.  Nor  is  there  ! 
Of  cdl  nature's  terrestrial  wonders,  thou  art  the  most  stupendoi^s,  the 
most  imposing,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  terrible  !  I  have  stood 
upon  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  eternal  snows 
that  cap  their  summits,  have  looked  down  upon  the  green  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  that  spread  smiling  in  the  sunshine  below  me ;  and  my 
soul  bowed  down  in  acknowledgment  of  the  unwonted  loveliness  of  the 
scene.  Then  as  I  gazed,  dense  clouds  gathered  around  me,  and  all 
below  was  shut  out  from  my  vision.  A  broad  curtain  of  impenetrable 
haze,  through  which  the  lightning  was  flashing,  and  along  which  the 
thunder  was  rolling,  was  alone  before  me ;  and  as  I  stood  above  all  this, 
like  some  solitary  being  in  the  infinity  of  space,  I  trembled,  for  it  was 
fearfully  magnificent.  Again,  I  have  looked  from  the  shores  of  the 
most  beautiful  river  of  my  native  land.  Before  me  swept  the  richly- 
freighted  argosies,  spreading  their  white  wings  on  high,  curling  the 
crystal  waters  around  their  prows,  and  sending  their  gay  banners 
aloft,  to  coquet  with  the  summer  breeze ;  behind  me,  rose  the  tall 
spires  and  glittering  domes  of  a  proud,  a  glorious  city ;  and  far  as  the 
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eye  could  reach,  spread  fields  of  golden  grain,  tall  forests,  and  grassy 
plains ;  while  on  every  hill  were  reared  the  snow-white  walls  of  a 
brave  and  happy  people.  It  was  to  me  a  scene  of  peculiar  enchant- 
ment, for  it  was  the  birth-place  of  my  hopes,  the  theatre  of  my  boy- 
hood. And  I  have  gazed  upon  that  mighty  marvel  of  Niagara,  where 
the  simple  red  man  listened  to  the  voice  of  Manitou,  and  looked  in 
wonder  upon  his  bow  of  hope ;  and  I  too  have  felt  the  awe  it  in- 
spires: but  never,  oh.  Ocean  !  have  I  seen  thy  peer  nor  thy  equal. 
Thou  liast  7w  rival — mighty,  illimitable  element !  Thou  art  indeed 
the  fittest  type  of  Him  who  holds  thy  *  many  waters'  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand ! 

Such  were  the  musings  of  Captain  Sutherland,  as  he  paced  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Sparrow-hawk.  But  hold  !  good  reader,  while 
I  *  prate  of  our  whereabout.'  Know,  then,  that  you  are  on  board  of 
an  American  sloop  of  war,  and  that  you  are  even  now  running  along 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Bahcunas,  heading  to  the  southward,  the  wind 
right  aft,  and  steering-sails  set  alow  and  aloft. 

*  Fine  night,*  said  Mr.  Topblock,  who  was  officer  of  the  deck,  ad- 
dressing Captain  Sutherland.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  it 
was  a  fine  night ;  it  was  his  preface  to  conversation,  and  he  invari- 
ably broke  the  ice  with  some  such  hammer. 

*  Very,'  responded  the  commander.  Sutherland  was  to  his  officers 
the  very  essence  of  politeness. 

*  Fine  run  to-day,  Sir,*  rejoined  Mr,  Topblock,  increaainff  the  angu- 
lar distance  of  his  legs,  putting  the  trumpet  under  his  left  arm,  and 
thrusting  both  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets. 

*  Yes ;  I  believe  we  have  a  degree  and  a  half  on  the  slate,  since 
meridian.* 

*  Fine  breeze,  too,*  remarked  the  lieutenant. 

*  Yes ;  truly,  we  have  been  favored  by  old  JEolus  of  late.' 

Mr.  Topblock  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  he  wondered  who  the 
d  —  1  JEolus  might  be.  Mr.  Topblock  could  not  bo  called  a  heathen 
mythologist ;  but  he  was  a  discreet  man,  and  determined  not  to  agi- 
tate a  subject  upon  which  he  was  so  totally  ignorant. 

Before  he  had  time,  however,  to  start  another  topic,  the  cry  of 
*  sail  ho  !'  rose  from  the  forecastle,  and  died  away  to  leeward,  on  the 
vnngs  of  the  breeze. 

*  Where  away  V  inquired  Mr.  Topblock,  through  the  trumpet. 

'  Broad  on  the  larboard  bow,*  responded  the  look-out ;  and  Suther- 
land, on  turning  to  the  indicated  direction,  beheld  a  pile  of  canvass 
looming  through  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

*The  glass,  quarter-master,*  exclaimed  Mr.  Topblock;  and  that 
gentleman  sent  his  glance  through  an  inverted  telescope. 

'  Can  you  distinguish  her  ?*  asked  Captain  Sutherland. 

*  Perfectly.* 

*  What  do  you  make  her  out  V 

*  A  ship  on  the  starboard  tack,  running  with  the  wind  free  ;  small 
ship.  Sir ;  Frenchman,  perhaps,  bound  to  the  Spanish  Main ;  fine 
ships,  those  Frenchmen,  Sir.' 

*  Haul  up  a  point,^  said  Sutherland ;  '  we  will  speak  her.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  Sir ;  quarter-master,  bring  her  to,  a  point,  and  let  me 
know  when  she  's  her  course.* 
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'  CooTBe  ttow,  Sir,^  said  the  man  at  the  wheeL 

*  Very  well ;  keep  her  so/ 

In  the  mean  time,  Sutherland  had  heen  Bcanning  the  stranger,  who 
was  now  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment.  The  stars  gave 
bnt^a  dim  light,  yet  there  was  a  sufficient  lightness  abroad,  to  anord 
him  a  view  of  her  spars  and  hull,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  mOe.  Ano- 
ther half  hour,  however,  brought  both  ships  within  hail,  and  the 
utraneer  then  took  in  his  steeiing^sails,  furled  his  royals,  and  hauled 
up  bis  courses.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  like  mancsuvre  waa 
performed  on  board  of  the  Sparrow-hawk,  and  the  bows  of  either 
ship  deviated  a  little,  when  they  commenced  dashing  ahead,  upon  the 
same  point  of  the  compass. 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  figure  sprang  into  the  mizzen  rigging  of  the 
new  comer,  and  applying  a  huEc;  lee-gangpivay  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
sang  out,  in  a  clear  and  powerful  voice,  the  customary '  ship  ahoy  !' 

'  Fine  voice,'  mattered  Mr.  Topblock,  as  he  gave  forth  a  well- 
turned  '  hilloa !' 

*■  What  ship  is  that  ?*  inquired  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Topblock  looked  at  Sutherland;  Sutherland  made  an  affirma- 
tive gesture,  and  the  former  answered :  *  The  United  States'  sloop 
of  war  Sparrow-hawk  ;  and  what  ship  is  that,  pray  ?  -^  and  where 
bound  % — and  how  long  out  ]  —  and  where- from  ]' 

It  was  a  good  while  before  the  stranger  xeplied^;  but  the  interro- 
gatories of  Mr.  Topblock  were  so  multifarious,  that  it  required  an 
unusual  time  to  arrange  their  respective  answers.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  came :  '  The  Royal  Alfred,  from  London,  bound  to  Vera 
Cruz,  thirty  days  out.' 

Then  the  courses  and  royals  of  the  stranger  fell  from  the  yards ; 
the  after  sails  were  braced  sharp  up  on  the  larboard .  tack ;  the 
spanker  hauled  out,  the  flying-jib  run  up,  the  head  yards  trimmed 
on  a  parallel  with  those  in  the  rear,  and  all  sail  made  by  the  wind. 

'  The  fellow  dislikes  our  company,  and  is  about  to  take  an  uncere- 
monious leave,'  remarked  Sutherland.  '  The  late  conflict  has  soured 
John's  temper,  and  he  will  never  look  upon  us  with  any  thing  like 
complacency  again.' 

'  Queer,  that  English  merchants  should  hire  yankee  skippers,' 
muttered  an  old  tar,  who  stood  looking  at  the  stranger,  with  his  hands 
thrust  in  the  breast  of  his  pea-jacket ;  '  but  mayhap  these  seamen 
have  thrown  up  the  marlinspike  for  the  musket,  a  thing  about  as 
likely  as  that  i.  Jack  Jeer,  should  one  day  turn  diwine.' 

Sutherland  listened  attentively  to  the  bo'son's-mate's  soliloquy, 
for  he  himself  thought  it  singular  that  she  should  haul  close  upon  the 
wind,  instead  of  steering  the  more  direct  course  for  her  place  of  dea- 
tination. 

*•  Do  you  think  the  man  that  hailed  us,  an  American,  Jeer  V 

'  Ay,  Sir,'  responded  the  tar,  '  and  a  Nantucketer,  at  that,  or  I  'm 
a  green-horn.  I  could  detect  the  woioe  o'  one  o'  them  fellows,  if  he 
was  to  bellow  a  half  a  knot  through  a  stovi^pipe.' 

The  fltranger,  though  dashing  re^idly  through  the  water,  was  yet 
within  hail,  when  Sutherland,  seizing  a  trumpet,  sprang  upon  a  gun, 
and  desired  him  to  heave  to,  and  send  a  boat  alongside.  The  tall 
figure  again  leaped  into  the  mizzen  rigging,  and  xepHed,  that  all  his 
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boats  but  the  laaiich  had  been  stove  in  a  gale  of  wind,  off  the  Island 
of  Madeira. 

*  Brace  your  main-topsail  aback;  then^  and  I  will  send  a  boat  to 
you,'  rejoined  Sutherland. 

The  chase,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  singing  out 
a  '  good  night,'  through  the  trumpet,  descended  to  the  deck. 

'  Loose  the  royals ;  man  the  fore  and  main  tacks  and  sheets ;  clear 
away  the  ilying-jib;  man  the  spanker  out-haul !'  The  men  obeyed 
vnth  excited  alacrity,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Sparrow-hawk  was 
surging  ahead,  in  hot  pursuit. 

*  Clear  away  the  long  gun !  —  beat  to  quarters  V  was  the  next  order 
that  issued  from  abafl ;  and  then  the  decks  of  the  American  presented 
a  scene  of  wild  though  not  nnusual  excitement.  The  shrill,  mea- 
sured notes  of  the  fife,  blended  withthe  loud  rolling  of  the  drum  ; 
the  confused  hum  of  the  men,  as  they  hurried  up  with  their  ham- 
mocks ;  the  clashing  of  cutlasses,  as  they  were  thrown  from  the  arm- 
chests,  all  mingled  in  rude  disorder ;  but  these  noises  soon  subsided; 
the  men  took  their  places  at  the  guns ;  the  officers  repaired  to  their 
respective  stations ;  and  when  the  drum  had  ceased  to  beat,  nothing 
was  heard,  save  the  wash  of  the  waves,  as  they  swept  along  the  dark 
counter  of  the  vessel. 

The  two  ships  were  now  running  along  at  a  rapid  rate ;  but  it  was 
soon  observable  that  the  stranger  was  ranging  ahead.  As  soon  as 
Sutherland  perceived  this,  he  ordered  a  shot  to  be  thrown  across  the 
fore-foot  of  the  chase.  The  match  was  applied,  the  report  rang  upon 
the  air,  and  the  ball  ploughed  the  water  up  under  her  lee  quarter ; 
but  the  stranger  still  held  his  way,  and  in  another  minute,  three  small 
sky-s^ls  fluttered  alofl,  and  were  spread  out  above  his  royals. 

'  Throw  another  among  his  canvass !'  exclaimed  Sutherland,  an- 
grily. 

*  Very  fine !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Topblock,  as  the  spanker-gaff  of  the 

stranger  was  shattered  by  the  ball  into  a  thousand  fragments  — '  very 
fine  !'  But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  bows  of  the  chase  swept  gracefully 
to  starboard,  and  the  roar  of  eight  pieces  of  artillery  burst  from  his 
sides,  and  enveloped  his  hull  and  courses  in  a  dense  bank  of  smoke. 
The  iron  rattled  through  the  rigging  and  spars  of  the  Sparrow-hawk, 
cutting  and  splintering  eveiy  thing  in  its  path,  but  passing  to  lee- 
ward, vnthout  injuring  any  thing  that  would  lessen  the  speed  of  the 
vessel. 

Sutherland  cast  his  eyes  alofl,  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  ordered  him  to  put  the  helm  a-port  The  obe- 
dient ship  fell  off,  and  when  she  had  brought  her  entire  broadside  to 
bear  upon  her  antagonist,  the  deafening  thunder  of  her  carronades 
rang  upon  the  startled  air,  with  a  peal  that  sent  its  echo  up  to  the 
very  heavens  ;  and  when  the  eyes  of  those  on  board  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk  were  turned  oncemore  to  the  chase,  they  beheld  her  mizzen- 
top-gallant-mast  dangling  from  alofl,  and  her  fore  and  main  royals 
flapping  in  the  wind ;  but  men  were  seen  the  next  instant  clambering 
up  the  rigging,  and  before  the  guns  of  the  American  were  reloaded, 
the  wreck  was  cleared,  and  die  clews  of  the  fluttering  canvass  ex- 
tended to  the  extremities  of  the  yards.  When  these  dispositions 
had  been  effected,  another  volley  of  iron  darted  across  the  water. 
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crashing  through  the  bulwarks  of  the  Amiaricaiif  dismounting  two 
carronades,  and  killing  or  wounding  the  crew  of  the  dismantled  guns. 

'  That  broadside  was  well  directed/  muttered  Sutherland,  a^  a 
dark  spot  settled  like  a  cloud  upon  his  brow ;  '  and  those  fellows 
work  like  magicians.  Mr.  Topblock,  what  is  your  opinion  of  that 
ahipr 

*  Why,  Sir,  I  should  say  that  she  is  some  West  India  pirate, 
cruising  about  to  intercept  some  homeward-bound  Don.  Who  knows 
but  it  may  be  '  jyiablito*  himself  1  They  say  his  ship  is  handled  like 
the  Flying  Dutchman^  and  that  she  outsails  the  very  wind.' 

'  Then  we  must  capture  her,  at  every  sacrifice  !  Let  them  load 
and  fire  all  the  guns  that  will  bear,  in  the  order  of  succession,  and 
let  some  hands  go  aloft  and  overhaul  damages.' 

A  running  fight  was  now  kept  up  between  the  pulrsuer  and  the 
pursued,  for  another  two  hours,  during  which  little  or  no  advantage 
was  gained  on  either  side.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
stranger,  by  his  superior  sailing,  had  placed  himself  beyond  the  range 
of  the  SpaiTOw-hawk's  carronades,  and  the  battle  was  then  maintained 
with  the  two  long  guns,  the  chase,  after  this,  not  firing  a  single  shot 
in  return.  Sutherland's  only  hope  of  capturing  his  antagonist,  was 
by  disabling  her;  and  to  effect  this,  he  kept  up  an  unceasing  fire  from 
the  eighteens,  although  it  retarded  the  progress  of  his  ship,  and 
thereby  rendered  a  decided  advantage  to  the  retreating  vessel.  Du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  chase  was  hotly  continued,  the 
stranger  gradually  gaining  a  greater  distance ;  and  when  the  first  flush 
of  morning  streaked  the  horizon,  she  was  hull-down  to  windward, 
and  the  long  guns  of  the  American  were  of  no  ftirther  service.  The 
breeze,  too,  began  to  die  away ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  fell  a  dead 
calm. 

Although  Sutherland  had  been  on  deck  throughout  all  the  watches 
of  the  night,  he  requested  that  Mr.  Topblock  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers  should  go  below  and  seek  some  repose.  The  men  were  also 
sent  to  their  hammocks,  and  in  a  little  time  he  stood  alone  upon  the 
blood-stained  and  shattered  deck  of  the  Sparrow-hawk.  Long  after 
the  sun  rose,  he  continued  to  pace  the  narrow  limits  between  the 
tafirail  and  mizzenmast,  in  deep  and  unbroken  reverie.  There  was 
something  in  the  view  around  him,  that  harmonized  with  his  own 
meluicholy  meditations. 

It  was  high  noon ;  yet  still  no  breath  of  air  ruffied  the  surface  of 
the  burnished  wave,  nor  was  there  a  single  cloud  in  the  blue  arch 
above.  The  sea,  too,  had  gone  to  rest,  and  all  was  silent — all  was 
calm. 

At  length,  the  loud,  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain  awoke  the  crew 
from  their  slumbers,  and  the  decks  of  the  Sparrow-hawk  were  again 
enlivened  by  the  ^ay  jest  and  hearty  laugh  of  the  reckless  tar.  Gangs 
were  set  about  repairing  the  destruction  of  the  night;  new  lifts  and 
braces  were  rove ;  yards  were  fished,  shattered  spars  sent  down, 
spare  top-gallant-masts  fidded,  sails  mended  or  replaced,  dismounted 
guns  re-shipped,  and  new  breechings  substituted ;  so  that  by  sun-doWn, 
uie  Sparrow-hawk  was  amply  prepared  for  another  engagement. 

The  night  passed  languidly  away.  Morning  came  again,  but  the 
eahn  was  as  profound  as  it  had  been  during  the  previous  day.    At 
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last,  when  eren  expectation  slmnbered,  the  gratifying  cry  of  'A 
breeze!  a  breeze!'  burst  simultaneously  from  a  hundred  lipi.  'AH 
hands  make  sail !'  exclaimed  the  officer  of  the  watch.  Up  flew  the 
nimble  topmen ;  and  in  a  little  time,  the  Sparrow-hawk  was  dashing^ 
bravely  ahead.  The  stranger,  too,  had  spread  abroad  all  his  cauTass, 
and  was  going  olT  on  a  '  tant  bowline/  it  being  eyidently  his  &ste8t 
point  of  sailing". 

'  Would  to  heaven  the  wind  had  come  out  from  the  westward !'  said 
Sutherland ;  '  I  think  if  we  could  obtain  the  weather-gauge,  we  might 
yet  overhaul  the  luscal ;  as  it  is,  our  only  chance  is  to  keep  him  io 
dght,  until  we  have  a  shift  of  the  breeze.' 

'  I  think  with  yon,  exactly,'  said  Topblock,  surveying  the  chase 
through  a  telescope :  '  but  hilloa !  what  the  d  -^  1  does  the  fellow 
mean  ?  Here  it  is  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and  by  the  gods !  he  's  taking  io 
every  thing !  Why,  if  he  expected  a  hurricane  in  five  minutes,  he 
could  n't  be  more  expeditious.  Whew !  — up  covffses,  in  royals  and 
to'-gallant  sails,  down  jib  and  flying-jib,  up  spanker !  •— wbat  doc»  he 
mean  1  There  go  his  tppsail  halliards,  too ;  by  my  life  !  not  a  rag  left 
alofi !'  The  lieutenant  passed  the  glass  to  Sutherland,  who,  with 
equal  astonishment,  surveyed  the  naked  spars  of  the  stranger. 

'  He 's  hoisting  away  his  fore  storm-stay-sail !'  said  he ;  and  as  he 
yet  gazed,  he  beheld  her  careen,'until  her  lower-jrards  nearly  touched 
the  water.  Like  lightning  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  He  dropped 
the  telescope,  seized  a  deck-trumpet,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but 
it  was. too  late !  The  fury  of  the  gust  buret  over  him,  and  nis  voice 
was  diowned  in  the  crash  of  falling  spars,  and  the  thunder  of  the  rent 
canvass.  The  three  top-masts,  jib,  and  flying  jib-booms,  fell  over  the 
aide,  and  the  Sparrow-hawk  was  a  helpless  wreck. 

*■  Cut !'  shouted  Sutherland,  when  he  could  at  length  be  heard ;  '  cut 
there,  fbr'ard  1  — cut  for  your  lives !  —  cut  away  every  thing!'  The 
ready  seamen  leaped  into  the  gang-ways,  and  in  a  moment  every 
piece  of  standing  or  running  rigging  that  confined  the  wrecked  masts 
to  the  hull  of  the  ship,  was  severed. 

'  Hard  up  your  helm !  quartermaster  -^  hard  up  !' 

'  Does  she  go  ofi']' 

'  No,  Sir !'  shouted  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

There  succeeded  a  few  moments  of  breathless  anxiety.  The  ship 
was  now  in  a  situation  that  threatened  her  immediate  destruction. 
Her  whole  broadside  was  exposed  to  the  hurricane,  and  her  only 
hope  of  salvation  was  in  getting  at  once  before  it.  The  sea,  too,  was 
pouring  like  a  cataract  over  her  lee  hammock^cloths,  and  the  starboard 
ganeway  was  afloat  with  water. 

'  Is  she  going  off*  at  alH'  inquired  Sutherland. 

*  No,  Sir;  she  don't  budge  an  inch  !'  was  the  response. 

*  Gome  afb  here,  carpenters ;  cut  away  the  mizzen-mast !' 

The  lanyards  of  the  weather  rigging  were  severed,  and  after  a 
few  strokes  of  the  axe,  the  mast  fell,  with  a  heavy  plunge,  into  the  sea. 

*  She 's  going  ofTl'  shouted  the  quartermaster,  almost  at  the  same 
instant.   . 

'Very  well;  standby  to  meet  her  ^vith  the  helm!'  —  and  the  bows 
of  the  shattered  ship  tended  gracefully  to  leeward,  and  recovering 
her  gravity  with  one  deep  roll,  she  began  to  drive  furiously  through 
the  boiling  ocean. 
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Until  then,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  any  but  Sutherland. 
The  attention  of  every  one  was  rivettea  upon  his  ovvn  impending  dan- 
ger ;  but  when  that  terror  had  been  allayed,  a  universal  buzz  of  ad- 
miration burst  from  the  crew,  as  they  beheld  the  strange  ship,  with 
all  her  yards  and  masts  aloft,  sweeping  beautifully  before  the  gale, 
under  a  close-reefed  foresail. 
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'  Mbtrihks  it  ■hoald  have  bean  impowible 
Not  to  love  all  thinfa  in  «  world  ao  filled  ; 
Wbere  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute,  still  air 
U  muiic  slumbering'  on  ber  instrument' 


Mvnc  is  heard  in  the  merry  note 
Native  to  the  wild  bird's  throat. 
His  frolic  song  of  joyance  sin^in^, 
Some  linden  stem  his  foot  ennngin^, 
Or  soaring  toward  the  nisset  sky, 
With  a  rapid  bor>t  of  revelry. 
Her  voice  the  pioonU^ht  wanderer  finds, 
When  liehi  leaves  list  to  the  warbling 

winds, 
Or  on  the  sea- washed  m  argent  lone, 
In  a  slow,  .£olian,  lingering  tone. 

In  the  young  Spring's  maidenliest  hotfr. 
Her  strains  come  down  with  the  sun-ut 

shower, 
When  v)ie  glass-slippered  rain-drops  dance 
Elastic  on  the  lake's  expanse, 
Or  the  big  waters  on  the  lea 
Embrace  the  bent  grass  sohbingly. 
She  is  heard  in  Summers  twilight  long, 
Hushed  with  the  buzzing  insect  s  song. 
When  passing  clouds  have  ceased  to  weep, 
And  the  red,  round  sun  lies  down  asleep. 

She  is  heard  on  the  dying  Antumn's 

ground, 
When  minute-droppine  nuts  rebound; 
In  ber  poetic  streamlere  song, 
Running  in  even  rhythm  alon^ ; 
In  her  marine  shell's  mystic  sighing, 
On  far-off  coral  net-work  dying ; 
And  in  her  melancholy  eve, 
When  glowin^^  bards  their  glories  weav^ 
Her  notes  are  m  th'  invisible  air, 
Toned  by  some  tricksy  Ariel  there : 

Abore,  beneath,  far  off  and  near, 
Snch  as  the  wildered  crew  did  hear. 
Their  good  ship  stranded  on  the  coast, 
When  Ferdinand,  'the  king's  son  lost^' 
Found,  on  Prosperous  charm^  isle, 
EUysium  in  Miranda's  smile : 

Or  in  that  slumber-luring  breeze, 
Which  brought  upon  its  healthful  wing 
Such  sirains  as  glistering  angels  stng,^ 

To  the  rapt  soul  of  Fancies. 


She  speaks  when  the  Tyrol  mountaineer 
Sweet  Mary  Mother!  calls  to  bearj 
And  Scotland's  lassie  with  her  paH, 
Blithely  sings  her  border  talc ; 
Or  merrily  from  thegipsey's  tent, 
Bohemia's  lawless  sons  is  sent : 
When  brothers  of  the  rorffe,  aloud, 
Chant  their  wild  rhyme  of  knell  and  shroud, 
Lost  in  the  hammer's  clanging  f<trohe, 
As  stars   whirl   up  through  the  dusky 
smoke  I 

When  the  ploughman  furrowing  o'er  the 
Whistles  away  a  wmding  round ;  [ground. 
Or  the  mariner  mid  the  crisp  sea-loam, 
Sings  of  his  far  green  land  of  home ;  [art 
Home!  sweet  home!  where  her  loveliest 
Plays  in  the  voice  and  thrills  the  heart. 
Where  down  the  stair  and  o'er  the  floor 
Falls  the  light  footstep  we  adore ; 
And  silvery  words  fond  lovers  speak, 
The  rose-hue  on  their  heart  and  cheek ; 
Where  the  glad  laueh  of  childhood  tells 
The wiiaid sound  oldancing  bells; 
And  voices  round  tbrparent  knee 
Mingle  in  sacred  melody ; 
Or  o  er  some  sister's  marble  sleep, 
In  their  first  hour  of  sorrow,  weep. 

Music's  rich,  undulating  cliime 
Speaks  to  the  heart  of  olden  time ; 
Her  every  instrumental  string 
Filled  with  some  strange  ima^ning. 
She  was  heard  when  the  night-touched 
Shrilled  the  blue  Adriatic  far,.        [guitar, 
As  some  young  gondolier  gave 
A  strain  of  Tasso  to  the  wave, 
'Neath  the  forbidden  lattice  poured, 
Burning  in  every  pictured  word. 

The  wave  beneath  and  the  sky  above, 
The  very  cadence  that  his  art 
Called  as  a  spell  to  thrill  her  heart, 

Less  gentle  than  hisladye-love. 

She  moke  m  the  blast  of  that  wild  horn, 
Which  chid  the  tardy,  slumbering  mom, 
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When  the  queen-huntress  issued  forth, 
With  Dian's  quiver  and  array, 
High  barons  bold  and  ladi«8  gay, 

Prom  the  ducal  halls  of  Kenilworth : 
When  the  old  greenwood  cheerly  rang 
Wiih  hounds'  and  steel'hoofed  coursers' 

clang, 
Long  shout  and  bugle>note,  thai  drew 
Echo  to  double  their  halloo, 
'Till  ihe  whole  life-awakened  air 
Stormed  with  the  hunter's  chorus  there. 

Her  voice  wailed  down  the  holy  aisle. 

When  an  organ  requiem  slowly  rolled, 
And  a  mighty  minster-bell  the  while 

Sternly  and  lin^eringly  tolled, 
As  hoary  bards,  with  brother-tear. 

And  roundel  rites  of  a  druid  day, 

Were  met  with  saintly  men  to  pray 
O'er  elfin-drcled  Spbnsex's  bier. 

Elitak€tkt9w»t  If,  J, 


She  was  bsaid  by  many  a  bratthlen  line. 

In  many  a  scene,  where  lance  and  swoni 
Did  the  glad  earth  incarnadine, 

As  the  storm  of  her  rolling  clarions 
poured. 

She  wailed  a  dirge  down  the  narrow  dell* 
Where  the  threcf  hundred  banded  fell; 
And  where  Rome's  eaeles  spread  a  pall 
For  the  lifeless  land  of  Hannibal. 
She  rocked  to  its  depth  the  forest,  won 
By  the  Lion  Heart  at  Ascalon ; 
Rolled  with  the  Gaul's  ascendant  star 
0*er  the  brave  bridge  of  Arcoll; 
And  on  old  Bunker's  laurelled  height, 
In  the  holy  war  for  freedom's  right, 

.  She  came  with  strange,  mysterious  art, 
'Midst  the  volcano  battle- wreatn, 
And  the  hoarse  conflict's  tempest  breath, 
1^0  rouse  to  its  proudest  bent,  the  heart  ^ 
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MUMIBR    TRBBE. 


With  what  heaitfelt  satisfaction,  the  mother  smiles  upon  the 
tender  boy,  playing  beneath  the  lilies  of  her  chaste  bosom !  Now 
she  raises  her  enraptured  gaze  on  high,  while  mental  prayers  ascend 
fix>m  her  inmost  heart  to  the  All-powerful :  then  again  it  sinks  upon 
the  babe,  in  whose  countenance  the  first  dawn  of  a  beautiful  soul 
appears  to  glow.  Long  does  she  gaze  upon  him,  as  a  guardian 
angel,  clothed  with  an  ethei*eal  glory,  might  gaze  upon  you,  lovely 
reader,  when  free  from  guile  you  slumber  at  a  solitary  fountain,  and 
calmly  admire  the  delightful  majesty  of  a  pious  female  soul,  beaming 
from  a  beautiftil  person,  as  if  from  a  crystal.  So  does  the  virtuous 
mother  smile  upon  the  child  of  her  heait,  and  rejoice  that  by  her 
means  the  number  of  those  who  honor  their  Creator,  of  Christians 
and  future  angels,  shall  be  increased.  Then  she  imagines,  how,  as 
soon  as  his  tender  limbs  become  stronger,  and  his  young  soul  shall 
arouse  from  its  partial  slumber,  and  become  conscious  of  its  existence, 
she  will  unravel  and  direct  the  propensities  which  his  Creator  has 
implanted  in  him.  How  she  will  elevate  his  benevolence  to  philan- 
dirophy,  his  pride  to  fortitude,  his  curiosity  to  love  of  truth  !  She 
muses  upon  agreeable  fables,  and  exciting  tales,  in  which  the  truth 
shaU  be  concealed,  in  order  that  its  brilliant  splendor  may  not  dazzle 
the  inexperienced  soul.  She  prays  to  be  ever  vigilant  over  herself, 
that  no  gesture,  no  word,  no  action,  may  disfigure,  by  its  injurious 
impression,  the  formation  of  this  tender  heart.  Her  life  shall  show 
him  what  virtue  is,  and  how  worthy  it  is  of  being  loved. 

'  Ahi  vrith  what  delighted  astonishment,'  thus  meditates  this  worthy 
mother,  *  will  he  listen  to  me,  when  I  tell  him  what  man  is,  in  what 
a  world  he  is  placed,  and  that  an  unspeakably  beneficent  Being  has 
placed  him  there.  When  I  guard  his  infantile  footsteps  in  the  flowery 
fields,  when  aQ  thhigs  seem  to  smile  upon  him,  and  he  springs  with 
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light,  jo3rful  activity  froin  one  flower  to  another,  comparing  their  mani- 
fold forms  and  colors  with  speechless  astonishment ;  when,  full  of 
pleasure,  he  breathes  the  sweet  odor  of  the  rose,  then  will  I  seat  my- 
self among  the  flowers,  and  pressing  the  tender  boy  to  my  heart,  say 
to  him :  '  Behold  !  my  child ;  these  beautiful  meadows  were  not  many 
weeks  since  covered  with  snow  ;  these  green  trees  stood  unadorned, 
as  if  withered;  the  whole  horis^on  appeared  to  have  perished , with 
cold,  and  lopked  as  if  we  too  must  finally  perish.  But  a  good  spirit, 
rich  in  love,  who  lives  above  yon  sky,  ana  who  -finds  his  pleasure  in 
filling  all  living  creatures  with  joy,  hieis  had  compassion  on  us,  and 
has  led  hither  the  warm,  enlivening  sun.  Soon  as  he  smiled  upon  the 
earth,  the  trees  became  green,  and  a  thousand  flowers  sprang  fitmi 
the  tender  grass,  to  please  our  senses,  and  to  furnish  innumerable 
animals  with  food.  And  wherefore  does  the  great  Lord  of  the  heavens 
love  us  so  dearly  1  Hear,  my  child,  how  greatly  we  are  blessed. 
All  that  you  see  around  you,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  belong  to 
God,  for  it  is  by  that  holy  name  we  know  our  great  invisible  benefactor. 
All  these  delightful  things  —  these  meadows,  these  gi'een  woods, 
these  warbling  birds,  these  animals,  and  man  himself —  all  that  you 
see,  all  that  is,  and  lives,  at  one  time  had  no  being  :  we  also  would  not 
have  existed,  just  as  you  a  few  years  since  were  not  in  existence,  had 
not  that  Being  created  us,  and  all  around  us.  And  now,  he  loves  us 
because  he  is  our  parent,  and  he  has  promised  us  to  increase  the 
measure  of  our  joys  unceasingly,  so  that  we  but  love  him  in  return. 
He  has  placed  us  in  this  agreeable  habitation,  and  here  gives  us  every 
day  new  proofs  of  his  goodness,  so  that  we  may  love  nim,  and  con- 
tinually exert  ourselves  to  become  better,  in  order  that  he  may  ever 
continue  to  do  good  unto  us  ;  for  being  himself  complete  excellence, 
he  abhors  that  which  is  evil.' 

'  In  this  manner  will  I  nourish  his  young  and  inquiring  mind ;  but 
only  with  the  milk  of  truth,  as  is  meet  for  his  tender  age.  I  will 
accustom  his  heart  to  love  truth  and  goodness  only :  such  is  the  best 
preparation  of  the  human  soul  for  religion,  which  is  the  hi^est  per- 
fection of  our  nature,  and  the  fountain  of  happiness.  Whosoever 
loves  goodness,  must  love  him  who  is  its  source,  and  despise  ev^y 
thing  that  opposes  his  progress  toward  perfection,  because  his  capa- 
city for  loving  him  is  increased,  the  more  perfect  he  becomes.  And 
«o  will  I  form  vou  to  each  perfection,  dear  darling  of  my  heart !  When 
from  your  earliest  years  1  direct  you  toward  truth,  and  order,  and 
goodness.  In  this  respect,  my  maternal  love  shall  have  no  limits.  It 
will  not,  like  that  of  childish  girls,  who  become  mothers  too  early, 
inasmuch  as  they  themselves  are  in  some  measure  uneducated,  it  wUl 
not,  from  a  weak  indulgence,  gratify  your  inclinations,  if,  in  their 
most  distant  consequences,  they  could  tend  to  your  injury.  It 
will  be  firm  in  controlling  the  infirmities  of  your  disposition,  and  in 
suppressing  the  slightest  display  of  our  natural  wickedness  of  heart. 
I  will  not  forget  that  you  are  not  a  creation  of  my  own,  although  I 
am  called  your  mother ;  but  will  remember  that  a  higher  power  has 
confided  you  to  my  care,  that  1  may  lead  you  to  him.  What  a 
triumph  will  it  be  to  me,  to  ofier  you,  upon  the  great  day,  to  that 
Creator  whose  graciousness  has  supported  my  exertions,  and  has 
made  me  a  useful  instrument  to  advance  his  glory  upon  the  earth  !' 
In  such  reflections  are  the  mental  emotlona  of  that  maternal  heart 
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poured  forth.  To  be  such  a  mother,  is  the  piimacle  of  female  glory. 
Kenounce  vanity  and  extravagance/ ye  fair  ones!  Cultivate  yoar 
miderstandings,  and  enlarge^  your  hearts,  that  the  noble  thought  of 
becoming  useful  members  of  society  may  have  place  therein.  By 
such  means,  you  will  do  greater  honor  to  the  stations  which  yoa 
desire  to  occupy ;  our  children  will  be  less  like  apes,  and  the  world 
justly  entertain  the  hope  of  a  better  race  of  men. 

XI.  ■ 

What  is  that  you  read,  iEdon,  which  excites  so  pleasant  a  smile 
upon  your  countenance,  and  drives  sleep  from  your  senses,  although 
the  stars  already  l)egin  to  disappear  ?  The  odes  of  Anacreon !  You 
are  charmed  with  this  favorite  of  Nature,  in  whose  songs  the  most 
refmed  voluptuousness  and  unaffected  simplicity  are  united.  A  smiling 
reverie  betrays  to  me  what  is  now  passing  in  your  mind.  You  se^ 
the  world  from  a  luxurious  point,  apparently  composed  of  groves  of 
myrtles,  beds  of  roses,  and  eternal  spring ;  smiling  maidens,  fawns, 
and  dancing  nymphs,^and  nightingales,  whose  delightful  warbling  in- 
vites to  love.  It  was,  romantic  youth,  a  vision  like  this,  which  the  rival 
of  virtue  displayed  to  Hercules,  as  he  sat  at  the  threshhold  of  life,  and 
reflected,  as  you  have  not  yet  done,  upon  the  rules  by  which  he  should 
govern  his  conduct.  Hear,  (if  phantasies  have  not  led  you  so  far 
from  the  path  of  wisdom  as  to  transform  Anacreon  into  a  sage  in 
your  eyes,)  hear  the  voice  of  a  friend,  who  at  an  early  period  escaped 
from  the  concealed  and  alluring  dangers  to  which  you  are  nowexposing 
yourself.  A  youth  of  a  poetical  temperament,  to  whom  Nature  has 
granted  a  re&ied  taste  ror  her  beauties,  and  a  superfluity  of  imagi- 
nation, more  than  any  other  person  needs  the  monitions  of  some 
cautious  friend.  The  more  extended  the  dominion  of  imagination, 
the  more  confined  is  the  Authority  of  reason.  And  the  understanding 
must  of  necessity  rule  in  a  creature,  who  is  superior  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite animal.  The  advice  that  I  will  give  has  nothing  harsh  in  it. 
You  shall  roam  through  every  region  of  beauty,  and  confess  that  there 
are  charms  more  alluring  than  rosy  cheeks,  and  milk-white  bosoms  ; 
that  there  are  joys  more  elevated  than  those  which  spring  from  the 
lips  of  maidens,  or  from  the  clattering  of  goblets ;  that  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  innocence,  deserve  our  highest  admiration  and  love. 

But  what  do  I  say  ?  What  do  these  names  signify  1  What  is 
^wisdom  1  What  is  innocence  1  A  new  language  has  been  invented 
in  our  times !  Anacreon  is  a  sage,  and  Leontius  innocent !  It  was 
not  thus  that  men  acted,  and  thought,  when  Plato  and  Xenophoti  were 
teachers.  Learn  from  these,  from  a  Plato,  or  a  Shaftsbury,  the  real 
essence  of  truth  and  nature,  and  give  yourself —  I  conjure  you,  by 
that  love  of  pleasure  which  rules  your  breast,  by  the  undying  struggle 
of  your  heart  for  happiness  —  g^ve  yourself  but  half  as  much  trouble 
to  learn  to  think  understandingly,  as  one  of  your  innocent  nymphs 
takes  to  array  her  charms  to  the  best  advantage.  Shall  wit,  shall  po- 
liteness, and  good  humor,  be  loved,  without  inquiring  whether  a  good 
use  is  made  of  these  gifls  of  nature  ?  Shall  Ovid  cease  to  be  de- 
testable for  his  faults,  because  his  beauties  are  numerous  1  What  ia 
confusion  of  ideas  !  What  a  perversion  of  nature,  and  the  true  con- 
dition of  things !  Wit,  when  it  is  not  the  handmaid  of  virtue,  is  a  dem<Ni, 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  an  angel  of  light.    It  robs  with  a  guilty 
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thi#  4Bfonnities  of  fi>Uy*  li^  .£doii,  you  are  so  seB«itiTa  to4»  plear 
mueft  of  i^iBguiadan,  bave  innooeiice»  integrity,  and  religion,  no 
cnuoeal  Or  10  it  impoaaiUe  t»  oottaider  them  in  a  pleasing  view ; 
m  tbeir  moat  advant;[^;eoiiA  tigh^  and  ^liffhtful  coloi;?  1  But  tfaaee 
tlKQVghtiesa  fteachexv  of  the  an  of  eating  and  drinking,  theae  Anacreona, 
liaye  inboed  you  witb  a  taste  for  frivolous  gayety,  ivfaich  maizes  you 
indifferent  to  the  serious  and  pious  muse*  Shame  upon  your  un- 
natural and  degraded  taste !  £nlarge  your  mind,  ana  leam  to  be 
aerfous^  if  you  wish  to  view  the  world  in  its  tru^  and  most  excellent 
li^t.  A  pious  ancient  designated  immoral  |K>etry  justly,  when  he 
cdiled  it  the  wine  of  the  devil,  wherewith  he  mtoxicates  thoughtless 
souk,  and  changes  tibem,  as  if  with  a  magic  potion,  into  the  most  de- 
graded beings.  But  eloouence  and  wit,  u  they  are  employed  in  wise 
hands,  for  we  service  or  truth,  are  ambrosial  fruits,  a  pleiNsant  and 
wholeacMne  nourishment  to  the  mind. 

How  great  an  obligation  does  he  not  confer  upon  mimkind,  who  dis- 
coveis  new  diarms  m  virtue ;  who  induces  us  to  love  the  seyereat 
Jotiea  for  their  own  sake  f  Who  replaces  our  phantasies  with  great, 
useful,  4uid  divine  lessons,  soothes  our  passions,  and  by  that  inclination 
for  pleasure  which  usuaJiy  urges  us  m>m  virtue,  leads  us  back  to  its 
practice  t  If  you  feel  within  your  bosom  a  poetical  fire,  let  your 
ambition  excite  you  to  the  attainment  of  laurels  like  these,  or  remain 
ailent.  For  a  time  wUl  come,  when  the  voluptuous  sages  will  think 
more  justly,  and  desire  that  they  might  have  been  deprived  of  their 
geniua,  when  they  composed  their  sensual  odes,  inviting,  in  Lydian 
tonea,  to  softness  and  slumber  upon  the  bosom  of  Venus.  Let  the 
eentimeffit  of  the  wise  Greek  influence  you,  ^don.  The  muses  are 
never  moiie  beautiful,  than  when  they  are  the  handmaids  of  Virtue. 

III. 

In  -the  ^11  hours  of  midnight,  as  my  soul,  clothed  in  shadows, 
wandered  abroad,  I  overheard,  with  that  inner  sense  wherewith  we 
liear  the  hjrmns  of  nature,  and  the  yet  lower  voice,  which  applauds  or 
condemns  each  thought  and  action,  a  contest  between  two  genii«  who 
hovered  over  the  head  of  the  slumbering  Mala.  One,  it  was  easy  to 
discover,  was  a  good  angel,  and  her  guardian ;  but  infernal  splendor, 
«Bd  a  mien  of  malicious  wickedness,  betrayed  the  other  to  be  one  of 
those  spirits  who  roam  abroad  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  seeking 
to  c<mtaminate  the  pure  hearts  of  the  innocent.  Each  soul,  O  Malal 
is  watched  by  two  genii.  One,  its  friend  and  faithful  guardian,  is  un- 
ceasingly engaged  to  guide  it  unharmed  through  the  mazes  of  life. 
He  operates  by  means  of  a  secret  influence  in  the  noblest  part  of  the 
soul,  where  he  strengthens  the  understanding,  and  from  thence  sways 
the  vriUing  heart.  The  voice  of  his  beloved  to  the  youth  enslaved  by 
her  charms,  or  the  stammering  of  the  infant  which  smiles  at  h^  bo- 
aom  to  the  doting  mother,  conveys  not  so  much  delight,  as  does  his 
heavenly,  soft-breathing  voice  excite  in  the  heart,  when  he  rewards  a 
good  deed  with  internal  applause,  or  sings  to  the  soul,  wrapped  up  in 
reflection,  a  song  of  triumph.  To  rest  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings 
in  the  consciousness  of  inpocence,  is  more  grateful  than  to  bathe  m 
an  ocean  of  sinful  pleasures.    From  him  it  comes,  O  Mala  1  when  by 
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means  of  a  wonderful  secret  emotion,  you  are  vramed  not  to  give 
thoughts  a  {ilace  in  your  mind,  that  might  disturb  your  calm  serenity. 
From  him  comes  the  remorse  that  you  feel  upon  your  nightly  couch, 
when  you  have  sacrificed  a  day  at  the  altar  of  vanity ;  or,  from  too 
ereat  weakness,  have,  against  your  better  judgment,  participated  in 
follies  that  custom  cannot  justify.  Happy  will  be  your  lot,  if  you  do 
not  drive  away  from  you  such  a  protector,  nor  open  your  vulnerable 
heart  to  the  malicious  demon  who  hovers  ever  near  you,  and  seeks 
opportunities  to  find  an  entrance  into  your  soul. 

And  how  easily  may  this  happen,  since  he  possesses,  like  deceitful 
wit,  the  dangerous  power  of  assuming  all  manner  of  appearances  1 
Ofrentimes  he  conceals  himself  beneath  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure, 
which  he  calls  innocent,  and  like  the  scorpion,  lurks  beneath  flowers. 
Do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  his  smooth  words.  By 
similar  means,  one  like  him  might  deceive  the  purest  of  women. 
Recollect  that  then  only  are  you  innocent,  when  you  can  address  the 
searcher  of  hearts  with  serenity  and  calmness ;  when  no  crowd  of 
idle  desires,  no  inconsiderate  washes,  no  discontent,  no  pride  on  ac- 
count of  accomplishments  which  would  be  outweighed  by  a  sun- 
beam, in  the  eyes  of  the  wise,'darken  your  spirit.  Listen  not  to  the 
frivolous  youth  who  hails  you  as  rich  in  intellectual  worth,  because 
the  brilliant  glances  of  your  eyes  have  won  his  heart,  and  believes 
you  to  be  virtuous,  because  he  has  convinced  himself  that  snow-white 
innocence  must  necessarily  reside  in  a  snow-white  bosom.  You  are 
fortunate,  that  you  feel  within  your  breast  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
most  exalted  examples  of  virtue.  But  you  are  yet  far  from  having 
attained  the  same  condition,  when  you  have  only  learned  this  or  that 
sentiment  from  them.  A  Clarissa,  a  Byron,  or  an  Amelia,  is  the  most 
i^lendid  ornament  of  mankind ;  they  seem  half-way  between  angelic 
and  human  natures.  You  have  all  their  tenderness  of  heart,  Maia, 
strive  also  to  possess  their  greatness  of  mind.  The  first  is  the  gift  of 
Nature,  the  last  must  be  the  result  of  your  own  exertions.  Delicacy 
without  strength  or  greatness  of  mind,  is  weakness ;  it  is  a  reed  that 
is  bent  by  every  zephyr  which  breathes.  But  a  soul  which  has  accus- 
tomed itself  to  an  elevated  tone  of  thought,  hears  the  call  of  pleasure 
undisturbed,  knowdng  it  to  be  a  voice  which  invites  to  its  shores,  only 
that  it  may  inflict  a  luxurious  death,  and  stands  like  the  cedars  of 
God,  which  have  their  roots  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  unmoved  by  the 
storms  that  may  roar  around.  And  how  can  a  mind  which  is  aware 
of  its  own  worth,  be  otherwise  than  great ;  which  has  compared  this 
earthen  clod  with  heaven,  and  days  which  pass  away  like  shadovirs, 
with  eternity  1  What  has  vanity  or  voluptuousness  to  offer,  to  such 
a  mind  %  What  proportion  has  a  grain  of  dust  to  creation  %  Must 
not,  if  you  think  thus,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  most  trivial  duty 
give  you  greater  pleasure,  than  those  frivolous  souls  are  capable  of 
experiencing,  who  are  ever  wandering  in  the  gardens  of  folly,  and 
stare  at  all  things  vrith  besotted  and  foolish  eyes  1  No,  Mala,  the  en- 
vious demon  shall  not  triumph,  in  drawing  you  into  the  same  labyrinths. 
Unmoved  by  his  arts,  you  will  lend  your  ear  to  the  calm  voice  of 
Wisdom,  and  walk  in  her  paths  at  an  ever-increasing  pace ;  paths  where 
flowers  will  bloom  beneath  your  feet,  and  a  thousand  seraphs,  allured 
by  your  humble  virtues,  hover  around,  and  encircle  your  soul,  so  that 
no  evil  thing  can  reach  you.  x.  y.  i. 
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FROM   'aoomcBs  or  inspiration/  a  mi.  poem,  it  w.  h.  c.  hosmer,   biq, 

What  true  descendant  of  the  pilnim  stock, 
Who  shouted  *  Freedom  !'  on  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Feels  not  tru&  pride,  green  jewel  of  the  sea ! 
To  Uiink  he  drew  his  parentage  from  thee  1 
Well  may  the  children  of  thy  rock-bound  coast 
Tell  of  thy  fame  to  every  land,  and  boast: 
'  Here  Chaucxb  wrote,  and  Spxmbxb  swept  the  lyre, 
With  tuneful  ear  and  necromantic  fire ; 
Here  nursing  Nature,  with  caresses  fond, 
To  Shaxspsabb  ^ave  her  wonder-working  wand; 
Smiled  when  her  idol,  with  one  mighty  stroke, 
A  boundless  sea  of  thought  and  feeling  woke; 
Here  the  bright  muse  of  Miltok,  spurning  earth, 
With  angels  ^ang,  where  light  and  life  have  birth ; 
Then  flymg  downward,  by  an  awful  spell. 
Laid  bare  uie  dreadful  mysteries  of  hell !' 

Though  storied  Europe  of  the  past  may  boast, 

Her  heirs  of  deathless  fame,  a  countless  host. 

Tombs  of  the  mighty,  and  the  wrecks  of  art. 

That  stir  with  mournful  memories  the  heart ; 

Our  own  free  land  is  rich  in  elorious  themes, 

And  lofty  sources  of  poetic  dreams. 

Earth  that  conceals  tne  dust  of  patriot  sires, 

No  pompous  aid  from  fading  art  requires ; 

Above  their  bones  no  pyramid  uprears 

Its  grand  proportions,  mystical  with  years. 

The  mounds  that  mark  the  places  of  their  rest, 
Poetic  rapture  kindle  in  the  breast ; 
Instil  a  love  uf  country,  that  will  brave 
Despotic  wrath  on  land  or  rolling  wave: 
Their  blood,  bv  which  our  liberty  was  bought, 
Has  sanctified  the  places  where  they  fougnt ; 
And  when  the  muse  of  history  unseals 
Her  mighty  tome,  deep,  thriUing  joy  she  feels, 
When  j)oiniing  out,  amid  the  names  that  fill 
With  hght  her  fi&deless  pages,  *  Bunker  Billf 

We,  too,  have  dark  memorials  of  the  past, 

With  cloudy  robes  of  doubt  around  them  cast ; 

And  plodding  science,  to  dispel  the  shade. 

In  vain  calls  wild  conjecture  to  her  aid. 

Our  western  caves,  within  their  wombs  of  stone, 

Hide  mortal  wrecks,  to  memory  unknown ; 

Bones  of  the  mammoth,  that  appal  the  gaxe, 

Miuestic  relics  of  departed  days  1 

And  broad,  green  prairies^n  their  sweep  unfold 

Vast  mounds,  constmcteolry  the  tribes  of  old. 

bur  mossy  groves  and  mighty  inland  seas. 

That  bare  their  broad  blue  bosoms  to  the  breeze ; 

Our  lofty  hills,  that  guard  the  fhiitful  vale. 

Rich  in  tall  forests,  bending  to  the  gale ; 

Our  mighty  stretch  of  coast,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Where  man  alone  to  God  inclines  the  knee : 

Where^  free  from  gale,  with  canvass  idly  fiirled, 

Might  snugly  moor  the  shipping  of  the  world ; 

Our  streams,  embracinjg  in  tneir  winding  arms  , 

All  that  encnanted  vision  chains  or  charms; 

Niagara,  whose  music  wildlv  loud, 

Drowns  the  deep  booming  ox  the  thunder  dondi 

Clad  in  his  brignt,  magnificent  array, 

Of  rainbow,  storm,  white  ibam,  and  torrent  spray, 

Woo  genius  forth  to  win  a  crown  of  light, 

And  (dome  his  pinion  for  an  epic  flight. 
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FItlSBDOll. 

A    flAailBIITl    TlAliaLATBD   FROM    TBB    ABBMAB* 


Whbh  siakB  the  ran  beneath  the  weetom  wa^a^ 
Say,  ia  that  bine  esfwnee  hia  hopeleaa  grave  1 
O  no  I  for  tboaff  b  on  ua  he  ahinee  no  mora. 
He  gilda  with  luing  benma  tome  diitant  ahora* 


So^  PanSDOM,  w  thy  light  no  mote  behold, 
Yet  art  thou  not  for  ever  dead  and  cold } 
But  where  Colombia  greeta  the  Atlantic  monii 
Thy  golden  raya  her  happy  dime  adorn ! 


A    8CSNE    AT     FLORENCE* 


tv  A  BB#  cowtBiBVf ea. 


MaAA  that  pale  and  emaciated  man,  with  his  head  bowed  crrer  a 
book,  taken  from  one  of  those  stands  upon  which  the  richest  libraries 
of  Florence  expose  their  works  for  sale,  and  beside  which  he  is 
standing !  He  is  too  poor  to  purchase  the  treasure  he  holds,  but  he 
devours  it  with  his  eyes,  and  engraves  its  contents  in  ineffieuseable 
characters  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory.  The  copyists  of  Sarbonne 
have  sent  the  work  hither,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  higher  price  than 
at  Paris. 

It  was  a  f^te  day ;  all  Florence  was  out ;  and  gay  and  noisy 
crowds  thronged  past  the  reader.  The  Florentine  lords,  with  their 
pompous  walk,  and  magnificent  cloaks ;  beautifhl  and  high-bom  girls ; 
noble  matrons  on  ambling  palfiies,  with  suites  of  valets  and  pages  sup- 
porting their  embroidered  trains ;  processions,  followed  by  long  files 
of  the  people,  filling  the  air  with  their  songs  and  acclamations ;  all 
alike  passed  unhee&d  and  unnoticed  by  the  solitary  stnmger.  He 
remained  as  fixed  and  immoveable  as  a  statue. 

His  dark  olive  complexion,  thick  beard,  black  and  curiing  hair ; 
his  high  and  deeply-furrowed  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  strongly- 
compressed  lips ;  his  noble,  grave,  and  poetic  physiognomy — aU,  m 
his  person,  attracted  attention,  and  commanded  respect,  llie  crowds 
involuntarily  shrank  back  as  they  approached  him ;  and  more  than  one 
young  girl  cast  her  pious  looks  toward  the  stone  madonna,  in  a  niche 
at  the  comer,  and  crossed  herself,  as  she  passed  him. 

'  Do  not  disturb  him,  but  pass  quietly  on/  said  one  of  these  to  her 
companion. 

*  And  why,  Camilla  V 

*  He  is  one  that  can  descend  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  transport 
thither  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  at  pleasure !' 

'  Ah  I  is  that  he  V  ro{>lied  the  other ;  and  they  quickened  their  pace. 
He  who  had  excited  t&eir  terror,  only  raised  his  head,  sighed,  voa  was 
again  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  his  volume- 
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At  this  momenty  an  ecclesiastic  passing,  mounted  upon  a  mule 
richly  caparisoned,  stopped  an  instant,  and,  in  an  under  tone  said  to 
the  stranger:  'Read,  leadl — for  to-morrow  thou  diest  at  the 
Mke !' 

Periiaps  the  stranger  heard  him.  He  raised  not  his  head,  but 
remained  immoveable,  and  continued  his  reading.  Night  came,  and 
closing  the  book,  with  a  sigh,  he  returned  it  to  its  place,  and  quitted 
the  spot  where  he  had  remained  since  dawn  of  day. 

The  next  morning,  as  he  approached  the  place  where  the  day  previous 
he  had  perhaps  spent  a  few  happy  hours,  he  found  the  books  gone, 
and  the  stand  removed,  and  was  mformed  that  the  faction  of  '  TTie 
Blades*  had,  in  one  of  their  secret  assemblies,  held  during  the  night, 
at  the  convent  of  Saint  Pierre,  proscribed  him,  and  it  was  dangerous 
for  him  to  be  publicly  seen  in  the  streets  of  Florence. 

'  Eh  hieii  /'  was  his  only  answer.  A  number  of  friends  were  soon 
collected  around  him. 

'  You  are  condemned  to  die !'  said  one  of  them. 

*  Without  being  heard  ]' 

*  I  have  proof  that  they  intend  this  night  to  set  your  house  on  fire, 
and  suffer  you  to  perish  in  the  flames,  or  assassinate  you,  if  you  attempt 
to  escape.     Save  yourself^  then,  by  a  timely  flight  t' 

'  I  will  remain.' 

*  For  the  sake  of  your  children,  save  yourself!' 
'  I  will  leave  them  my  name  for  an  heritage !' 

'In  the  name  of  one  you  have  made  immortal  on  earth,  as  she  is  in 
heaven,'  cried  a  friend,  pressing  through  the  crowd,  '  in  the  name  of 
Beatrice,  I  conjure  you  to  fly !' 

The  stranger  inclined  his  head,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
tamed  his  steps  toward  the  Roman  gate  of  Florence. 

'  How  will  you  be  avenged  on  your  enemies,  for  their  cruelties  and 
insults  1' 

The  stranger  replied  not ;  but  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  roll  of 
parchment,  he  pointed,  with  a  significant  air,  to  three  words  inscribed 
thereon:  'Divina  Commedia  Inferno.'  Then  casting  a  last,  long, 
lingering  look  toward  his  native  Florence,  he  passed  through  the  gate, 
on  foot  and  alone. 


SOCRATES. 

I. 

Iir  all  your  philosophic  droTS 
From  atoa,  ooloanade,  or  grove. 

You  had  but  one  alone ; 
And  him,  O  Athene !  Athens  prised 
At  nought  —  yon  basely  sacrifioed. 

To  flatter  a  buflbon. 

n. 

Whoe  was  your  famed  Knerva  theni 
Wd  she  direct  your  wisest  men? 

Did  she  concoct  the  bowl  7 
Ah  DO  I  with  indignation  fled 
Thatgoddess  brisht,  but  in  her  stead 

1%  rale,  she  Mft  her  owU 


n 
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STANZAS. 


ADORBSSEO  TO  A  YOUKC  MOTBEE,  ON  THE  DE&TR  OF  BOTH  OF  BEE  CHILBEEUt  WITttlN  A  OlOftT 
TIME  or   EACH  OTHER,  AT  THE  AEB«  OF  ONE  AMD  FOVR  TEARC 


A  oxNTLB  seraph,  from  its  happy  home 
Far  wand' ring  on  its  messages  of  love, 
Came  to  a  couch  where  lay  m  sweetest  aieep, 
Two  infant  sisters ;  eachm  the  other's  arms 
Entwin'd,  their  rosy  cheeks  both  touching. 
She  stayed  her  golden  wing,  and  hung  mid  air^ 
To  ffaze  upon  a  sichl  so  purely  blest; 
AnoT  as  she  look'cL  a  smile  that  won  them  both 
To  dream  of  aneels  hov'ring  nifh.  forth  beam'd 
Like  holy  light  from  her  celestial  nee. 

Th'  eldest  of  the  beauteous  pair  was  one 

Meet  for  a  mother's  pride—  a  father's  love. 

With  snowy  brow,  and  wavy  auburn  hav, 

Floating  like  sun-shine  all  about  her  head. 

And  cheeks  where  white  and  red  were  softly  blent ; 

A  bright  creation  was  this  lovely  child ! 

Upon  its  full  and  blue-veined  temples  sat 

Commanding  intellect ;  and  in  its  deep, 

Dark  eyes,  burned  genius  superhuman ; 

And  ever  round  its  mouth  there  genti  v  played, 

Like  moonlight  on  a  lake,  a  calm  still  smile  I 

Its  cherry  lips  were  parted,  and  it  seemed 

To  dream  of  her  its  round  fond  arms  entwined ; 

For  oft  they  moved,  and  lisped,  *  Dear  sister,  sisterl' 

And  in  her  sleep  a  kiss  e'er  followed  close 

Each  word  unconscious,  as 't  was  sweetly  said. 

The  seraph  gazed  upon  the  lovely  chUd, 

And  thought  the  while  that  heaven  had  nought  so  fair: 

But  Time  stood  by  the  pillow,  hoar  and  stern, 

At  each  pulsation  of  its  throbbing  heart, 

Dropping  a  grain  of  sand  into  its  palm. 

'T  was  the  fourth  spring  he  had  been  doing  this ! 

Nor  rests  Time  ever  from  his  tireless  task, 

Save  Mercy  come  with  Death  to  interpose, 

'Till,  by  the  weight  of  'cumulating  grains, 

The  victim  sinks,  decrepid  as  himself. 

Into  his  grave,  and  ends  his  years  of  toil. 

*0h  that  I  had  that  chemb  child  in  Heaven  I 
Hcrw  would  I  love  its  infant  steps  to  guide, 
Through  all  its  jasper  couru  and  fielaa  of  light, 
And  markiu  wonder  I  —  teach  its  Ups  to  praiasi 
And  watch  its  fresh  mind  open,  and  ezpuid, 
And  glow,  as  from  one  glory  to  another 
I  led  It  on !  and  then,  to  see  it  burn 
With  love,  as  I  discourse  to  it  of  Gton  i' 

Death,  coursing  by,  arrested,  as  she  said, 

His  chariot  wheels,  and  all  obedient^ 

Set  strait  his  bow,  and  pierced  the  fan:  child's  heart  t 

butatU  Ou  dumf^e  t    A  gloriotfs  form, 

All  radiant  with  immortality. 

In  vestments  snowy  white,  and  |;httering  crown, 

Shining  like  Hesperus,  spread  winga  of  gold. 

Rose  from  the  couch,  and  the  gladserapb  hail'd : 

The  two  embraced,  speaking  with  heavenly  tongues; 

And,  wide  unfolding  then  their  dazzling  plumee» 

Upward  they  soared  together,  out  of  signt. 

•  *  •  « 

Not  long  the  time,  ere  Heaven  oped  wide  its  gates 

Of  sappnira,  and  forth  a  n^orions  troop 

Came  flying,  their  swift  way  bending  earthward. 
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Before  them,  pointine  out  the  path,  did  fly 
A  cherub  and  a  serapti !    Strait  they  bent 
Theb  airy  course  to  where  the  other  lay. 
Miuing  itB  sister,  and  searchinff  in  its  areams 
For  the  dear  arms  that  erst  enfolded  it, 
Like  one  lose-leaf  within  another  wrapped ; 
The  cherub  stooped,  and  kissed  its  inlant  brow : 

*  Come,  sister,  come  !'  she  softly  whispered }  *  come, 
Era  sin  shall  stain  thee.    Ii  is  granted  me, 

That  as  on  earth  we  loved  companions  were, 
80  shall  we  undivided  live  in  heaven.' 

The  cherub  spake ;  and  o'er  the  babe  she  cast 
A  crimson  veil  the  angels  bore  between  them. 
And  in  all  tongues,  was  written  there, '  Thbouoh  mt  bloob  !' 
The  angelic  band  struck  loud  their  heavenly  harps, 
And  bending  o'er  the  pillow,  sweetly  sang : 
*  Soul,  leave  thy  clay ; 

Mortal^  be  free ! 
Come,  spirit,  away ; 
We  wait  for  thee  I 

*  Come  mortal,  away !  glorious  seraph,  come  I 
We  wait  to  bear  thy  happy  spirit  home!' 

Time  heard  appall'd,  and  spread  his  hoary  wings ; 
Death  instant  came,  and  on  the  infant's  pulse 
He  laid  his  icy  touch,  and  she  became 
An  angel. 

•  Loud  sound  the  harps  celestial ! 
And  swift  with  pinions  interlaced,  and  songs 
That  fillea  the  sky  with  harmony  most  sweet. 
The  sister-cherubim  and  seraph  bright, 
6v  sU  the  glittering  host  encompassed  round, 
Flew  upward,  a  golden  cloud  appearing 
As  they  soared,  and  entered  into  Heaven ! 


MY    MOTHER'S    GRAVE 


*  Full  manv  a  bosom  knows  and  feels. 

Left  in  tbe  flower  of  life  alone, 
And  many  an  epitaph  reveals, 
On  the  cold  monumental  stone  i' 


It  was  a  mild  evening  in  spring.  The  green  grass,  which  is  so 
refreshing  to  the  eye  at  this  season,  was  just  appearing,  and  the  early 
violets  shed  around  them  a  faint  perfume.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
9un^  ere  they  bade  farewell  to  earth,  were  lingering  around  the  gilded 
«pire  of  the  little  temple  of  God.  The  bustle  and  confusion  which 
had  marked  the  day,  and  the  various  sounds  which  are  familiar  to  the 
ear  of  the  rustic  —  the  echo  of  the  woodman's  axe,  the  merry  song 
or  loud  laugh  of  the  husbandman  —  faded  gradually  away,  until  a 
faint  and  drowsy  hum  was  all  that  reached  the  ear.  Nature  was  pre- 
paring to  draw  around  her  the  robes  of  darkness,  and  to  indulge  a 
sympathetic  rest  with  man.  Who  is  there  that  cannot  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  this  impressive  hour  ]  Who  can  indulge  one  evil  thought, 
when  all  around  him  is  so  holy  1  A  tender  melancholy  steals  over 
the  soul,  and  the  powers  of  memory  seem  to  awaken,  and  act  with 
renewed  strength  and  vigor.  The  clouds  which  once  darkened  our 
horizon,  aeain  arise,  but  they  are  divested  of  their  gloom ;  they  again 
4»0t  a  shadow,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  shadow  congenial  to  the  soul. 
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'  Thi«  IB  the  hour  when  Metnofy  wakM 

Vieioiia  of  jvy,  that  could  not  Imst; 
This  is  the  hour  when  Fancy  takee 
Her  survey  of  the  pest. 

'  She  brinfffl  before  the  pensive  mind 

The  hailowed  forms  of  other  years, 
And  friends  who  long  have  been  oonsigned 
To  silence  and  to  teara* 

Yes ;  when  do  more  tender  associadons  cluster,  dian  at  sucb  an 
hour  ]  Where,  than  at  the  grave  1  At  whose  grave,  than  that  of 
A  Bf  oTHBa  1  When  we  forget  all  else,  seldom  can  we  forget  her. 
Hers  is  the  last,  last  *  hallowed  name'  ever  blotted  out  from  the  seared 
heart ;  and  while  it  remains,  there  is  hope  ;  for  it  is  the  inspiring 
vratch-word,  at  which  a  host  of  emotions  start  up,  and.  raUy  to  the 
rescue  of  virtue.  It  is  as  a  germ  from  which,  when  all  of  goodness 
is  departed,  there  may  still  spring  up  and  flourish  a  luxuriant  after- 
growth of  the  affections.  She  indeed  never  proves  recreant  to  her 
love;  and  if  we  foreet  her,  our  right  hand  should  forset  its  cunning. 
Like  some  angel  spirit,  she  bends  over  the  couch  of  sickness,  and  as 
her  sofb  hand  is  impressed  upon  the  brow,  and  her  soothing  accents 
whispered  in  the  ear,  as  if  by  some  magician's  spell  the  burmng  fever 
appears  to  slacken,  and  the  limbs  toss  no  more  m  agony.  Or  if  the 
hand  of  disease  is  heavily  laid  upon  her  chDd,  and  he  must  die,  she 
softens  the  pillow  of  his  wo,  and  as  he  feels  his  mother's  burning  tear 
upon  his  cheek,  he  is  enabled  to  enter  with  a  more  courageous  step, 
and  with  a  serener  spirit,  upon  the  *  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.'  There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  enduring  as  her  love.  No  af- 
fection can  surpass  it.  No  time  can  erase  it.  It  is  unlike  all  other 
loves.  That  of  man  to  woman  may  be  equally  intense  ;  it  may  weave 
an  enchantment  around  him ;  it  may  engross  his  soul,  and  tinge  with 
a  delicious  sweetness  all  the  springs  of  his  existence.  Pemaps  it 
has  been  fanned  into  life  by  the  mere  charms  and  blandishments  of 
extenial  beauty,  and  so  may  decline  and  perish  with  them.  How- 
ever pure,  perchance,  and  strong,  may  be  the  stream  at  first,  it  may 
easily  be  turned  aside,  and  the  waters  of  bitterness  minele  wUh  it. 

It  is  unlike  the  affection  of  a  father.  That  may  feel  equally,  but 
it  is  less  expressive.  A  tearless  eye  directed  to  his  dying  cluld,  a 
word  of  sorrow  and  of  pity,  and  he  represses  his  rising  feelings,  and 
returns  again  to  his  business  with  the  world.  But  9ke  is  ever  present. 
The  sylph-like  form,  the  care-worn  cheek,  the  soft,  bird-like  accents 
of  her  voice,  impart  a  charm  to  her  affection,  and  cause  it  to  take  a 
deeper  root  in  the  heart.  Her  love  commences  with  the  first  pulsa* 
tions  of  existence,  and  follows  on  through  every  change  of  fortune. 
Not  so  with  a  father's.  For  if  a  son  has  rebelled  against  him,  blasted 
his  hopes  of  promise,  and '  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living,'  he 
proudly  resolves  that  he  will  banish  him  from  his  thoughts  for  ever, 
and  that  he  who  has  proved  so  ungrateful  as  a  son,  shall  never  more 
enter  his  doors.  And  henceforth  there  is  no  return  for  the  wanderer. 
For  though,  drugged  with  the  world's  bitterness,  he  comes  back  im 
tears,  and  with  brokenness  of  heart,  ejaculates :  '  Father,  I  hav« 
sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son ;'  how  few  are  willing  to  receive  the  returning-  prodi- 
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gal ;  to '  go  forth  to  meet  him ;'  to  '  fall  on  bis  neck  and  kisa  him/  o^ 
to  '  kill  for  him  the  &tted  caHl'  The  unrelenting  fiat  has  eone  forth, 
which  makes  him  an  alien  from  the  halls  of  his  father,  and  from  the 
home  of  his  youth.  Dejected  and  penitent,  he  seeks  in  vain  to  enter 
the  paternal  doors^  We  have  seen  instances  of  this  vindictive  spirit, 
and  cold  repulse.  There  are  many,  many  thus  irretrievably  lost, 
when  they  might  have  been  snatched  as  '  brands  from  the  burning.' 
How  unchristian  is  it !  —  how  fearfully  differing  firom  that  model  of 
perfect  charity,  prescribed  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind ! 

But '  can  a  mother  forget  her  child,  that  she  should  not  have  com- 
passion on  the  son  of  her  womb  V  Ingratitude,  more  strong  than 
traitors'  arms,  can  never  alter  her  unalienable  love.  She  neither  for- 
tifies herself  with  pride,  nor  steels  her  soul  with  resentment,  nor  shuts 
up  the  avenues  of  pardon,  nor  casts  away  the  menK>ry  of  the  un- 
grateful. But  regarding  with  a  sorrowful  recoUection  the  days  that 
are  past,  she  mourns  over  hopes  blasted,  and  a  treasure  lost ;  and  in- 
dul^ng  in  no  severe  upbraidings,  and  no  bitter  taunts,  she  lets  the 
wound  bleed.  And  if  ever  he  is  made  to  feel  his  error ;  if,  like  the 
dove  which  left  its  only  place  of  safety,  after  wandering  over  the  waste 
of  earth,  and  finding  no  refuge  for  a  troubled  spirit,  he  returns  once 
more  whence  he  so  unkindly  departed,  she  opens  the  deserted  aik 
of  her  affection,  and  regards  the  olive-branch  of  peace.  Oh  !  holy 
spirit  of  maternal  charity !  Beautiful  illustration  ol  that  prayer  which 
saith,  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us !'  For  while  other  feelings  may  be  blunted  by  insensi- 
bility, or  mingled  with  selfishness,  or  utterly  destroyed  by  earthly 
contact,  this  remains — distinct,  pure,  separate — as  God  himself  im« 
planted  it ;  a  heavenly  attribute  upon  the  altar  of  a  woman's  heart* 


I  REMEMBER  vividly  the  circumstances  of  her  departure.  Con- 
sumption had  already  done  its  powerful  work.  Unlike  many  who 
are  smitten  with  this  disease,  she  preferred  to  die  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family.  Why  should  the  stag,  pierced  to  the  heait  in  its  own 
thickets,  seek  refuge  in  the  deeper  glades,  to  bleed  to  death  ]*  It  is 
a  wrong  idea,  this,  of  searching  in  a  land  of  strangers  for  health 
which  is  *  clean  gone  forever.*  How  many  are  thus  yearly  cut  down 
in  the  midst  of  their  wanderings  !  In  some  desolate  chamber,  they 
lie  in  the  agonies  of  death.  No  soft  hand  presses  their  brow  ;  no 
familiar  voice  whispers  in  the  ear ;  no  cherished  fnend  performs  their 
funeral  obsequies.  Death  is  indeed  bitter,  under  such  circumstances, 
being  without  its  usual  alleviations.    It  is  a  sweet  consolation  to  die 

at  home : 

*  On  some  fond  breaBt  the  parting  soul  reliM, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' 

There  is  something  dreadful,  yet  beautiful,  in  consumption*    It 


'  (guslis  coDJecta  cerva  sagilta 


Q,nam  procul  incautam  nemora  inter  Cressia  fizit 
Pastor  agens  telis,  Uquitque  volatile  ferrum 
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comes  stealing  on  so  softly  and  so  silently.  It  conies,  too,  in  the 
garb  of  mockery  and  deception,  and  clothes  its  \'ictim3  in  beautiful 
garments  for  the  grave.  The  hectic  flush,  the  snowy  brow,  the  bril- 
liant eye ;  who  could  believe  that  these  were  death's  precursors, 
the  signet  of  the  conqueror !  It  invests  the  patient  with  a  preterna- 
tural patience  and  sweetness  under  suffering,  keeping  alive,  at  the 
same  time,  in  her  breast  the  illusion  of  hope.  Even  in  her  moments 
of  keenest  suffering,  she  looks  forward  to  days  of  returning  happi- 
ness ;  and  while  the  worm  is  for  ever  preying  at  the  core,  and  her 
slender  form  becomes  each  day  more  feeble  and  attenuate,  she  hails 
before  her  a  gilded  prospect,  and  the  mind  and  spirits  are  buoyant 
with  the  thought.  But  when  the  ffnal  struggle  has  at  last  com- 
menced, how  sublime  is  the  spectacle  !  To  behold  the  immortal 
mind  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  and  so  triumphant ;  waxing  brighter  and 
brighter,  while  the  tenement  which  contains  it  is  but  a  poor  fleshless 
skeleton;  to  behold  the  eye  beaming  ^vith  undiminished  lustre  to- 
ward the  objects  of  its  affection,  until  the  soul  at  last  bursting  the 
chamel  vault  which  has  too  long  conffned  it,  takes  one  triumphant 
bound.  Then  is  the  body  still  and  silent.  The  feather  is  unniffled 
by  the  breath,  and  the  glass  retains  its  polish ;  for  dust  has  returned  to 
dust  again,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it. 


It  was  a  tempestuous  night.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents. 
The  lightnings  gleamed  luridly.  At  midnight,  I  entered  the  apart- 
tnent.  A  solitaiy  taper  gleamed  dismally  on  the  hearth.  The  forms 
of  those  in  the  room  appeared  like  gloomy  shadows,  flitting  to  and 
fro.  A  stifled  sob,  and  the  ticking  of  a  watch  on  the  table,  were  the 
only  sounds ;  and  they  struck  like  a  barbed  arrow  to  my  heart.  I 
observed  her  hand  beckoning.  Her  head  was  raised  with  pillows. 
A  smile  shot  from  her  glazing  eye.  She  essayed  to  speak.  I  bent 
down  my  head  with  eagerness,  to  catch  the  last  whisperings  of  her 
voice.  There  was  a  pause.  She  made  signal  to  those  about  her  to 
repress  their  emotions,  as  they  valued  her  last  legacy.  The  sobs 
ceased,  the  eroans  were  scarcely  audible,  and  the  tear  stood  still  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  mourner.  '  Ah !  that  is  kind,'  she  began,  in  a  voice 
as  soft  as  music.  Nature  must  have  her  course.  The  fountains  of 
grief  were  too  full.  They  burst  the  barriers  which  prudence  would 
have  fain  erected,  and  poured  forth  in  a  torrent,  sweeping  all  before 
them.  A  cry,  long,  loud,  and  piercing,  filled  the  apartment.  She 
cast  back  a  look  of  soiTowful  reproach. 

She  arose  in  the  couch.  A  paroxysm  of  coughing  seized  her.  She 
writhed  for  a  moment  in  convulsive  agonies,  and  then  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow.  A  gleam  of  lightning,  bright,  dazzling,  appalling,  shot 
through  the  casement.  She  was  dead  !  '  Let  us  pray  !'  exclaimed 
the  reverend  pastor ;  and  with  one  accord  the  assembly  knelt,  while, 
at  the  noon  of  night,  he  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer.  It  was  short, 
but  clothed  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  scriptures.  It  spoke  of  the 
silver  cord  being  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  being  broken.  It  was 
finished.  We  arose  from  our  knees,  cast  one  look  at  the  emaciated 
form  of  the  departed,  and  lefr  the  apartment 
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I  'd  aearcb  the  fields  with  gladness, 
If  froet  bound  not  the  earth. 

To  welcome  in  with  flowers, 
The  day  that  gave  thee  birth. 

I  hare noeems  to  send  thee. 
From  Wealth's  emblasoned  shiine; 

The  goddess  coyly  shuns  me, 
Her  favors  are  not  mine. 

What,  then,  can  I  now  give  thee, 
To  prove  a  brother's  care  ? 

No  token  but  a  blessing, 
No  o&ring  but  a  prayer. 


I  cannot  ask,  my  sister. 

That  thou  ehouMst  peerless  reign 
In  Fsshion's  gorgeous  temple, 

Or  Fortune's  gay  domain. 

Mav  the  breath  of  Peace  propel  thee 

Along  the  stream  of  life^ 
And  the  star  of  Faith  beguile  thee 

From  all  its  wo  and  strife  I 

And  may  the  Love  now  round  thee ! 

Grow  deeper,  day  by  day, 
And  bless  tnee  more,  my  sister ; 

For  this— for  this  I  pray  I 
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FROM    CHINA,   AND    THE    PHILIPPINE     ISLANDS. 

Before  entering  upon  the  extensive  and  varied  original  foreign 
correspondence,  to  which  we  adverted  in  the*  last  number  of  the 
twelfth  volume  of  this  Magazine,  we  shall  resume  and  conclude,  for 
the  present,  our  extracts  from  the  epistles  of  an  entertaining  and  in< 
structive  correspondent  at  Manilla,  which  —  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  reception  given  by  the  journals  of  the  day  to  those  which  have 
already  appeared  —  will  not  be  without  interest  or  amusement  to  the 
reader.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  writer  pens  his  agreea- 
ble missives,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  we  think,  in  a 
proper  estimate  of  their  character.  Reflect  how  equable  must  be 
that  spirit,  which  can  patiently  endure,  while  in  the  'glow  of  episto- 
lary composition,'  peculiar  to  an  oriental  climate,  the  piquant  saluta- 
tions of  musquitos  that  *  are  stiiped,'  as  he  tells  us, '  like  zebras,  and 
bite  like  rabid  dogs !'  —  not  to  forget  the  host  of  kindred  annoyances, 
so  vividly  depicted  in  a  former  article.  It  should  seem,  also,  from  the 
following  outline  of  *  men  and  manners'  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
that  there  are  other  d^sagretfienSf  quite  as  vexatious  as  venomous 
insects. 

*  We  are  a  colony  of  griping,  close-fisted,  money-making  devils, 
whose  only  study  is  to  overreach  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  and  do  him 
out  of  his  ducats.  Our  little  republic,  in  the  suburbs  of  Manilla,  is 
composed  of  yankees,  pipe-smoking  Germans,  gin-drinking  English- 
men, herring-eating,  whiskey-drinking,  Scottishmen  o'  the  Hielands, 
and  fiddling  '  Frongsays.'  The  first-named  worthies  are  guilty  of 
occasional  study ;  the  second  think  only  of  their  business,  smoke, 
and  drink  good  gin ;  the  third  dnnk  shocking  bad  gin,  smoke  thirty 
cigars  per  diem,  and  despise  every  thing  which  is  not '  £n^land-come« 
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from,'  as  all  bred  and  bom  Britons  do ;  the  fourth  dine  on  grilled 
herrings,  ftom  the  Clyde,  or  some  other  Scottish  stream,  get  fou'  on 
their  motaUain-detc,'  and  dien  kick  up  their  heels,  and  shout, '  Hoot 
awa,  bonnie  Scotland!'  and  down  they  go,  muttering  an  nniutelligi- 
ble  something  about  their  wild  Highl&nd  localities,  and  die  away  to 
sleep  with  a  '  Hey  I  for  Loch  Lomond! — hey!  for  Ben  Doon! 
Hoot  awa !  —  haggis,  and  fillibeg,  and  bagpipe,  and  t/caudiii,  and 
border  beef-Htealing,  and  border- robbing,  and  all  those  miacellaneous, 
amiable  accomplishments,  for  which  the  nobility  of  the  land  o'  cakea 
were  so  celebrated.  So,  you  perceive  that  the  Knickuibockek,  or 
any  other  'backer,  would,  and  must  necessarily,  lack  contributors  in 
the  Filipinas.' 

Like  very  many  well-read  and  tastetul  American  gentlemen,  of 
the  mercantile  pn^ession,  tfaan  whom  there  exists  no  where  a  more 
inielligent  class  of  men,  the  writer  does  not  neglect  his  mental 
coffers,  while  filling  those  which  are  less  important,  and  enduring  : 

'  I  am  BOW  fairly  ashore,  for  want  of  something  to  read ;  and  if 
yon  do  not  send  me  someihing  soon,  must  increase  my  collection,  (I 
cannot  call  it  a  library,)  with  Spanish  tomes.  I  have  lately  gone 
through  five  volumes  of  Don  Quixotte,  nine  of  Gil  Bias,  two  of  '  El 
More  Exposito  ;'  Works  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  including  a  splen- 
did pofm  OH  Ziiiagos:t ;  Hemau  Perez  del  Pulzar,  'he  of  the  ex- 
plaits  ;'  Hisinria  lU;  K-jiniin ;  Hiatoria  de  Filipinas ;  dipped  deeply 
.  into  a  beautiful  Spaniwli  Bible;  dblocated  my  undei  j^^vivini  a  Ta- 
zalo  dictionary  and  gi.uijTaar;  read  Comedias  de  ( 'iiMi.niti ;  trot  a 
very  alight  sprinklinj!  of  Chinese  ;  knocked  myself  down  flat  mth  a 
mighty  Bible,  priiiicil  in  the  Malayan  tongue;  and  all  for  want  of 
books,  proper,  to  brpiil;  m\-8elf  upon.  Then,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  made  ray  bi)»'  Ui  my  desk,  and  started  off  on  a  i^-ilil  mountain 
scamper  through  the  provinces  of  the  Lazuan  and  Tayahas,  and  got 
a  peep  at  the  mighty  Pacific,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Island,  and 
returned  the  very  Humboldt  of  expeditionists !' 

In  touching  upon  American  politics,  our  correspondent  wTites  like 
an  'outside  barbarian.'  We  can  assure  him,  iliat  he  would  be  ac- 
counted a  stranger  among  his  kindred,  with  bis  present  party  views. 
He  will  be  ostracised,  when  he  comes  among  tlicm,  with  nis  political 
coat  wrong  side  oui.  '  These  are  the  orders.  Decidedly,  no  indul- 
gence will  be  shown.  A  Vermillion  edicL  Ticmblfj  fearfiilly  bere- 
ft !'     But  to  the  extract : 

'  How  go  politics  1  and  how  flourishes  your  party  %  I  believe  you 
must  look  upon  me  as  one  of  the  *  adverse  faction,'  because  I  am  one 
of  those  philanthropic  worthies,  who  ever  luve  to  espouse  the  weakest 
side  i  and  then  you  know,  as  the  majority  aiust  always  be  in  the  right, 
the  weaker,  or  minority,  must  consequently  be  in  the  wrong,  or,  we 
will  say  the  wronged;  t.  e.,  as  Mr.  Weller  the  elder  would  say,  '  the 
wictims  o'  gammon ;'  consequently  again,  they  must  be  subjects  of 
STBipathy  to  the  world  at  lai'ge,  outtiae ;  and  consequently,  for  the 
third  dme,  again,  a  very  select,  choice,  aristocratic  little  set  of  op- 
pressed gentlemen  of  home;  dear,  delightfiil  subjects  of  commieen- 
doB,  and  wonderfully  interesting;  and  being  all  humbugs  and  rascals 
together,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  the  lesser  animal  must  be  the 
cleaner  beast ;  and  so  1  '11  iK«e  of  your  '  pelucas.'  There  '■  logic 
firyoul' 
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The  subjoined  minute  bulletin,  respecting  the  health  and  move* 
ments  of  the  writer's  family,  feathered,  canine,  etc.,  is  a  model  of 
'  animal  economy*  and  epistolary  summary : 

'  Knowii^  that  you  are  interested  in  the  state  of  my  family,  I 
proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  novelties  and  casualties  which  have 
occurred  therein,  since  my  last  epistle.  The  Nankin  lark  broke  his 
bill  against  the  wire  of  bis  cage,  the  other  day,  and  died  thereof,  poor 
fellow !  He  is  a  household  loss,  having  been  the  pet  of  all  the  ladies, 
on  account  of  his  beautiful  notes.  Know  you  not  that  he  sang  sweet- 
ly, and  imitated  sundry  animals  to  perfection,  and  was  such  a  funny 
fellow !  One  of  the  Canaries  (ah !  the  faithless  jade  !  was  it  for  this 
I  sent  you  from  mine  own  plate  a  boiled  egg  every  morning  fer 
breakfast  1)  ran,  or  i*ather  flew  away,  three  days  ago,  the  victim  of 
seduction  by  a  scape-grace,  who  hangs  in  the  window  of  Dona  Con- 
Qepcion  de  Torres  de  Varela,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
to  our  house.  And  so,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  I  accused  the 
said  Dona  Conc^epcion  of  keeping  irregular  and  unprincipled  birds 
about  her;  at  which  she  turned  upon  me,  with  her  clear  black  eye,  and 
laughed,  and  said  I  was  a '  gracioso.' 

'I  have  just  received  tliree  pretty  cages  from  China,  and  must  go 

down  to  the  Alcayceria  to-moiTow,  and  buy  another  lark,  and  ano^er 

faithless  Canary  bird.     The  Alcayceria  is  the  head-quarters  of  all 

the  sons  of  Han,  who  flock  to  this  market  from  Nankin  and  Chin- 

Chin,  in  the  junks  which  visit  us  annually  from  those  places.    Old 

*  Smuggler'  is  dead.     Poor  old  Smug !     We  found  him  stark  and 

stiff,  one  morning,  under  a  eart,  in  the  yard  at  San  Miguel.     And  as 

to  his  funeral,  is  it  not  written  in  the  seventeenth  book  of  Confucius, 

how 

'  We  sewed  him  up  in  a  canvass  sack, 
A  canvass  sack  for  a  funeral  pall ; 
And  in  a  deep  ((rave,  beneath  a  palm  tree, 
We  buried  him,  sack,  and  body,  and  all?'. 

'  Old  '  Picara'  is  sick ;  not  in  bed,  but  in  the  porter's  lodge,  and  we 
fear  will  die,  as  she  is  deeply  advanced  in  years,  and  quite  gray  ; 
'  Chiquibo'  has  listened  to  the  artful  whining  of  a  neighbor's  cur-ess, 
and  absconded ;  '  Paddy'  is  courting  a  young  lady  out  on  the  Calsada, 
and  goes  out  regularly  every  night,  *  a-roving  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,'  and  never  returns  until  daylight !  Bad  habits,  and  must  be 
corrected  !  *  Tayphoon'  and  '  Leona'  still  live  on,  the  happiest  of 
mates,  and  little  '  Mona'  has  lost  her  sweet-heart,  and  is  quite  discon- 
solate.' 

In  a  few  touches  of  the  pen,  in  the  following  passages,  will  be 
found  sketched  some  prominent  features  in  the  history  and  aspect  of 
the  far-distant  city  whence  our  correspondent  holds  familiar  converse 
with  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker.  "We  join  with  the  writer 
in  pressing  home  to  our  fair  readers  the  queries  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  of  the  quotation  : 

'  Say  to  Mrs.  O ,  that,  for  her  kind  love  and  remembrance,  con- 
tained in  your  letter,  I  beg  to  return  my  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
that  I  am  all  hers,  except  the  heart,  which  is  not  with  me  at  present, 
but  inside  the  city  of  Manilla;  and  as  the  day  is  wet  and  slippery,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  scale  the  walls,  and  pass  the  gnm  sen- 
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tinel,  who  is  ever  on  the  >  alert,  and  might  pick  me  off  on  the  point  of 
his  bayonet,  and  throw  me  back  into  the  ditch,  which  would  be  woful, 
as  it  is  full  of  rank,  green  slime,  and  frogs,  and  snakes,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  little  interesting  animals.  But  I  will  consider  that  she  has 
a  claim  to  be  adjusted  before  I  dispose  of  it.  Scaling  a  wall  is  not  a 
matter  of  such  great  import,  provided  you  can  only  get  at  it.  To  ap- 
proach the  ramparts,  and  cross  the  first  ditch,  is  all  pastime  and  moon- 
shine ;  but  the  passage  of  that  rascally  inner  moat  is  the  tug  of  war, 
and  the  very  diablo's  work  itself,  provided,  especially,  that  the  be- 
sieged are  fractious,  stubborn,  and  exert  themselves  to  prevent  you. 
When,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1762,  it  was  attempted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper,  it  cost  him  many  lives,  and  eight  days'  inconvenience, 
malgr6  the  three  thousand  Sepoys,  to  say  nothing  of  other  soldiers  of 
the  East  India  Company,  marines  and  sailors,  which  he  had  at  his 
back.  How  much  more  difficult,  then,  would  it  be  for  me,  who  have 
no  Sepoys,  (who  have  been  known,  stubborn  rascals !  to  sit  down 
and  die  before  a  Mahrattas  fort,  because  the  said  Mahrattas  would  not 
let  them  take  it,)  no  other  soldiers,  no  marines,  no  sailors,  with  their 
long  pikes,  to  incommode  one ;  nothing  under  the  blessed  sun  to  as- 
sist me,  but  the  thirteen  shabby  rascals  who  compose  my  happy  house- 
hold, of  whose,  valor,  {my  own^  of  course,  being  unquestionable,)  I  have 
some  little  doubt,  as  I  have  seen  the  whole  rabble  rout  of  them  put 
to  the  right-about  by  an  enraged  washerwoman ;  and  more  than  this, 
when  my  dogs  *  Elnn*  and  *  Smuggler'  howl  at  midnight,  every  one 
of  my  vsdiant  retainers  trembles,  *  from  turret  to  foundation  stone.'  So 
you  see,  backed  by  such  a  regiment,  were  I  to  attempt  a  little  wall- 
scaling  recreation,  I  should  doubtless  be  lefl  in  the  same  plight  as  the 
gentry  at  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  when  Alp  made  his  midnight  peri- 

grination,  and 

^  Saw  the  lean  do^e  beneath  the  wall, 
Hold  over  the  dead  their  carnival. 

I  will  therefore  —  the  better  part  of  valor  being  discretion  —  defer 
the  matter  until  to-morrow  morning  at  day-break,  when  I  can  walk 
quietly  in  through  the  Puerta  Parian,  without  molestation. 

*  I  never  could  bear  the  silent,  grim,  defying  frown  of  a  bastion, 
with  its  long  brass  thirty-two  pounders,  especially  by  moonlight; 
nor  the  silent,  measured  step  of  the  sentinel,  who  never  sleeps ;  nor 
the  eternal  winking  of  a  loop-hole ;  nor  the  ominous  clang  of  the 
chains  of  a  draw-bridge,  which  fills  one  with  awful  forbodings,  as 
you  pass  over;  nor  the  two  mysterious  brass  lions,  which  cap  the 
pillars  of  the  gate,  nor  a  watch-tower,  nor  a  bom-work,  nor  a  scarp, 
(always  ao  slippery,)  nor  a  lunette,  and  a  redoubt !  The  very  idea 
of  storming  a  redoubt,  fills  one  with  such  *  forlorn  hope'  ideas,  that 
I  always  pass  them  by  as  silently  as  possible.  Give  me  but  the  *  co- 
vered way,'  and  you  are  welcome  to  the  poetry  of  all  the  rest.  And 
yet  I  often  wish  that  I  had  been  reared  a  soldier ;  and  I  never  read 
an  account  of  a  battle,  without  wishing  that  I  had  been  one  of  the 
*  immortal  few'  who  *  covered  themselves  with  glory ;'  which,  by  the 
way,  I  should  fancy  rather  a  slender  covering,  of  a  winter  night, 
bivouacked  in  a  morass,  with  six  inches  of  ice  and  water ! 

*  Tell  me,  my  dear ,  why  it  is  that  women  are  so  partial  to 

soldiers  ?     I  have  known  a  thing  in  a  red  coat,  and  crimson  sash,  and 
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moustaches,  to  play  the  very  deuce  with  the  hearts  of  some  half  a 
dozen  young  ladies.  Yet  he  was  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  and  wotild 
suffer  you  to  pull  his  nose  with  impunity.  I  knoAv  that  with  women, 
the  man  who  has  the  reputation  ot  a  '  gallant  soldier/  or '  brave  offi* 
cer/  is  quite  irresistible ;  and  a  military  coat  in  a  ball-room  sets  their 
unsophisticated  hearts  fluttering,  like  a  dog-vane  in  a  high  wind.  It 
is  very  laudable  in  a  woman  to  love  a  brave  man,  yet  she  ought  to 
recollect,  that  regimentals  are  often  worn  by  braggadocios,  whose 
steriing  value  is  hardly  one  straw. 

*  How  awfully  it  thunders !  Flash  —  crash  —  roll  —  thump  !  And 
down  comes  the  rain,  like  a  second  deluge  !  Your  *  violent  rains,' 
as  they  are  called  at  home,  are  mere  April  showers,  compared  with 
our  rains  here,  during  the  south-west  monsoon ;  and  if  you  would  like 
to  behold  a  genuine,  real  revel  of  the  Furies,  just  travel  into  *  these 
foreign  parts,'  and  we  will  get  up  a  typhoon,  for  your  especial  grati- 
fication.' 

The  annexed  little  incident  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  similar 
faux  pixs,  recorded  long  since  by  '  Ollapod,'  (from  whom  *  more 
anon,')  of  a  young  villager  at  a  countiy-ball.  The  dance,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  beginning.  He  had  triumphantly  taken  his  place, 
at  the  head  of  the '  male  line,'  to  lead  off  in  a  contra-dance,  with  a  favo- 
rite dancer,  the  belle  of  the  room.  He '  seized  his  partner,'  as  comman- 
ded by  the  sable  Apollo,  who  stamped  them  off, '  up  outside  and  down 
the  middle ;'  and  when  at  last  they  had  reached  the  bottom,  our  rustic 
Adonis  paused,  and  drawing  '  from  the  deep  Charybdis  of  his  coat, 
what  seemed  to  his  dim  eyes  a  pocket-handkerchief,'  essayed  to  mop 
bis  perspiring  temples.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  partially  aware  of  a  gene- 
ral snicker,  through  the  room.  What  could  it  be  for  1  He  looked 
around ;  every  one  looked  at  him.  He  looked  down  —  then  at  his 
hands.  The  sight  was  quite  enough.  For  a  handkerchief,  he  had 
flourished  a '  common  dickey,  the  strings  whereof  fell  to  his  feet, 
long  as  the  moral  law !  For  gloves,  he  had  selected  from  his  trunk  a 
pair  of  short  silk  pump-hose,  *  well  saved,'  by  numerous  emendations  *' 
that  had  been  required  by  sundry  previous  scrapes ;  all  these  he  had 
displayed,  on  and  in  his  hands,  before  the  multitude  !  His  mortifica- 
tion was  at  its  height,  when  an  envious  haw-buck  dancer  asked  if  his 
gloves  were  *  fresh  from  'York,'  and  pronounced  them  *  darned  good, 
at  any  rate  ;'  and  another  inquired,  if  that '  was  the  latest  shape  for 
han'ker'chers,  and  whether  the  strings  were  to  prevent  their  being 
stolen  1'  But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  the  passage  alluded  to. 

*  Yesterday  was  *  Santa  Cristina,'  the  Saint's  day  of  the  Queen 
Regent ;  and  we  had  great  doings  in  going  to  court,  and  salutes  from 
the  forts  and  battlements  of  the  city,  and  processions ;  and  in  the 
evening,  all  the  military  bands  were  in  the  square,  and  played  until 
ten  o'clock.  As  usual,  seats  were  prepared  for  the  ladies  m  the  Plaza, 
and  all  the  *  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  place,'  as  newspaper  editors 
say,  were  there.'  •  •  '  It  is  the  rashion  here,  to  carry  in  one's 
pocket  a  very  gay,  wrought  handkerchief,  which  our  female  friends 
sometimes  mark  very  prettily  for  us.  Last  night,  I  made  a  visit  at  a 
house  in  the  '  Call6  del  Falacio,'  to  '  hobble'  Spanish  with  some  young 
ladies,  and  pass  a  pleasant  evening.  After  being  there  a  short  time, 
I  pulled  out  my  handkerchief,  (as  people  sometimes  will,)  and  as  I 
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did  BO,  one  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  made  some  remark  which  caused 
me  to  turn  and  laugh  at  the  person  on  my  left,  wlven  the  '  senorita' 
on  my  right  caught  out  of  my  hand,  what  I,  in  die  hurry  of  dressings 
bad  put  into  my  pocket  for  a  handkerchief,  and  held  up  to  the  much* 
amused  company,  a  grass-cloth  pillowfxufe  /  Spanish  women  are 
severe  jesters,  when  in  the  humor ;  and  this  little  incident  brought 
down  a  deluge  of  jokes  and  laughter  upon  poor  me,  who  returned 
thrust  for  thrust,  and  enjoyed  the  fun  as  well  as  any  of  them/  . 

We  once  heard  or  saw  —  and  if  the  latter,  we  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  reader  who  will  inform  us  tokere  —  a  story  somewlnU 
akin  to  this,  of  a  distinguished  Uterary  gentleman  in  London,  the  victim 
of  an  over-prudent  wife,  who  was  a  continual  source  of  kind  annoyance 
to  him.  One  drizzly,  dubious  evening,  he  was  about  betaking  him- 
self to  a  soiree,  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  when  his  can- 
tious  companion,  fearing  the  threatening  weather  might  detain  him 
with  his  host  all  night,  besought  him  to  take  with  him  a  night-cap, 
ficom  which  he  could  be  sure  no  danger  would  ensue,  by  reason  of 
dampness,  that  might  result  from  one  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
He  declined ;  the  wife  implored,  but  the  man  resisted.  Finally,  the 
'  better  hair  apparently  yielded  the  point,  and  af\er  throwing  her 
arms  tenderly  around  her  husband,  he  was  permitted  to  deparL  Now 
he  was  to  meet,  at  the  conv€7»azioney  whither  he  was  wending,  a  lite- 
rary old  maid,  '  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,'  and  vain  as  a  pea- 
cock, whose  MS.  poem  lay  perdue  in  his  coat-pocket.  He  had  taken 
it  to  read,  and  was  to  return  it,  vrith  his  opinion  of  its  merits,  when 
next  he  met  the  benign  cerulean  who  had  '  made  it  out  of  her  head.' 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  encountered  her,  the  centre  of  a 
bevy  of  admiring  and  kindred  spirits.  The  circle  widened  at  his 
approach,  and  when  he  was  seated,  a  triumphant  appeal  was  made 
to  nis  literary  judgment.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  authoress,  when 
the  umpire  declared,  as  he  placed  the  ms.  in  her  hands,  that  he  '  was 
highly  delighted  with  the  whole  poem,'  although  he  had  not  read  a 
line  of  it.  '  What  scene  enchanted  you  the  most  V  inquired  the  poet- 
ess ;  '  the  one  which  records  the  story  of  Adelgitha  Fitzclarence  T 
or  that  where  Godfrey- Augustus  de  Mandeville  restores  the  Lady 
Georgiana  to  her  lover  1     Tell  us  what  effect  that  scene  had  upon 

Here  was  a  poser  1  What  was  the  critic  to  answer  1  He  only 
knew  that  the  poem  was  written  upon  fancy-colored  paper,  and 
prettily  stitched  together  with  a  pink  ribbon.  What  was  he  to  do  T 
Suddenly  a  felicitous  idea  strikes  him.  He  remembers  that  he 
has  often  been  enabled  to  collect  his  thoughts,  in  an  urgent  emer- 
gency, by  taking  his  'kerchief  slowly  from  his  pocket,  unfolding  it 
ffradually,  and  applying  it  gracefully,  and  as  if  necessarily,  to  his 
rorehead;  and  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  adopt  the  dernier  resort; 
when  lo!  suspended  by  white  tape-strings,  and  yawning  with  a 
plaited  border,  there  unfolds  in  his  uplifted  right  hand,  a  —  night 
CAP,  which  his  too  cautious  wife  had  conveyed  stealthily  into  his 
pocket,  when  she  embraced  him  at  parting!  And  there  it  hung, 
glaring  like  a  sheeted  ghost  upon  his  astonished  vision  !  There  was 
no  misunderstanding  die  significcuit  though  silent  reply.  '  He  had 
fiillen  asleep/  so  reasoned  the  wounded  vanity  of  the  authoress. 
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^  ower  the  most  touchuig  scene  in  tbe  whole  poem  !'  From  that  mo- 
BAenty  the  great  umpire's  *  little  business  was  finished,'  in  at  least  one 
female  coterie  of  London.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Manilla 
and  the  Phillipines  1     '  Reveiumf  d  mot  uuntiom  /' 

A  few  more  desultory  passages  must  close  our  ardcle.  Here  is  a 
reproach  of  a  female  correspondent,  who  had  spoken  '  Americanisma' 
trippingly  on  the  tongue.  Ntce^  howbeit,  as  the  writer  should  hare 
known,  is  far  more  an  £nglish  than  an  American  term  : 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  liked  the  little  present  You  say  that 
it  was  '  nice'  —  an  Americanism,  meaning  good.  Pray  never  say  to 
any  one  that  I  am  a  '  nice'  person,  or  I  shall  never  forgive  you.  I 
know  by  experience,  that  the  biped  most  to  be  avoided  m  this  world, 
is  that  which  the  ladies  call '  a  nice  man.'  I  have  seen  many,  and  they 
are  most  insufferable  bores.  Then  again,  you  say  to  a  person  who 
may  come  at  a  proper  hour,  that  he  is  'just  in  season.*     An  American 

lady  at  M ,  who  had  invited  me  to  dine  at  her  house,  told  me  on 

entering,  that  I  was  'just  in  season;'  and  as  fruits  and  vegetables 
come  '  in  season,'  a  man  with  a  limited  imagination,  like  myself, 
when  told  that  he  is  in  season,  naturally  fancies  himself  a  squaJk^  and 
trembles  lest  the  succeeding  sentence  may  be  a  mandate  to  the  ser- 
vant John,  to  '  bring  a  string,  and  hang  him  up  by  the  neck  to  a  beam 
in  the  pantry !'  It  is  by  these  home  expressions,  that '  griffins*  are  at 
once  discovered  abroad.  Never,  as  you  value  your  fair  fiune,  call  a 
person  '  a  nice  man'  —  or  tell  him  '  he  is  in  season'  — -  or  ask  him  to 

*  call  again'  —  or  any  such  thing.  Abroad,  it  is  certain  ruin  to  one, 
and  at  home,  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  green* 

The  following  passage  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  a  remark  of 
an  accomplished  and  favorite  contributor  to  these  pages :  '  Next  to  the 
prossure  of  the  lips  — ^  next  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand  —  is  the  un- 
folding of  those  white- winged  messengers,  which  come  commissioned 
by  Love,  with  tidings  hx>m  the  absent :' 

'  When  I  am  deep  -— '  twice  fathoms  five'  -—  sunk  into  calculations 
of  profits,  and  losses,  and  commissions,  (beautiful  word,  this  laat!) 
and  interest,  and ,  in  balances  carried  to  the  debit  of  new  account, 
bearing  interest  from  the  seventeenth  of  August  last,  at  the  deliffhtful 
rate  o£  one  per  cent,  per  month ;  a  rate  rather  usurious,  but  with  us 

*  hah  got  old  custom,'  as  the  Chinese  say ;  and  the  midnight  cock 
crows,  (as  he  always  does  here,)  and  the  lamp  bums  dim  and  drowsily ; 
and  the  cigar  which  lies  on  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  desk,  has 
expired  and  become  a  defunct  soldier ;  and  Time,  the  alert  old  rascal, 
(may  his  home  be  ruined !  for  he  has  caused  seven  white  hairs  to  take 
up  their  unwelcome  abode  upon  my  front,  to  remind  me  every  time  I 
look  into  my  glass,  that  my  days  are  passing,)  tolls  out  his  roquiem  to 
the  day  departed,  and  —  Saz  !  '  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of 
my  dream,'  and  in  walks  one  of  your  charming  letters,  full  of  outter- 
fly's  wings,  and  niirhtingales'  songs,  and '  knocking  head'  to  the  north- 
western corner  or  my  desk,  says,  '  Tenga^  buenos  diets,  Don  J  ; 
It  iraigo  una  carta  de  sa  hermana  M /' 

A  '  kit-kat'  picture  of  a  smuggler,  and  a  fragment  of  fiishionable 
intelligence  from  the  '  court  end'  of  Manilla,  etc.,  bring  us  down  to 
the  last  advices : 

'  I  had  prepared  a  tromendous  flourish  with  which  to  finish  this 

VOL.  zin.  17 
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letter;  but  my  inspiration  was  dispelled  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  my  old  friend  '  Carlos  el  Chico/  (Carlos  the 
little  man,)  a  rather  celebrated  '  contrabandisto/  who  furnishes  —  or 
who  is  rather  purveyor  general  to  my  vice  of  smciking  tobacco ;  a 
huge  fellow  in  nis  way,  although  a  funny,  wary  little  man,  from  the 
mountcdns  of  Gapan,  a  range  many  leagues  at  the  north,  where  he 
keeps  his  held,  and  whence  he  supplies  young  gentleman  like  myself 
with  the  best '  puros'  that  the  islands  can  produce.  Tobacco  is  a 
monopoly  of  government  here,  and  the  penalties  are  severe  in  the 
extreme,  in  case  any  one  be  caught  illegally  interfering  with  this 
branch  of  Her  Majesty's  royal  rents.  Yet  this  omnipresent  little 
ugly  man  has  succeeded  until  now,  in  keeping  his  neck  out  of  the 
'  garrote,'  and  ranges  north  and  south,  through  village  and  through 
city,  in  defiance  of  the  patroles  of  Her  Majesty's  tobacco  guards. 

*  There  was  a  grand  ball  given  here,  not  long  since,  by  *  M.  Barrot, 
Consul  de  France,'  in  honor  of  the  birth-day  of  the  King  of  the 
•French,  and  at  which  I  assisted  as  one  of  the  '  comLssarios,*  or  mas- 
ters of  ceremonies,  and  eclipsed  all  the  Knights  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Knights  of  the  royal  oixlers  of  San  Fernando  and  San  Her- 
menezildo,  Knights  of  Albuera,  and  Calatrava,  Knights  of  Arragon, 
and  of  Cadiz,  and  of  Los  Molinos,  and  of  every  other  cross  and 
order  under  the  sun.  There  were  knights  and  gentles,  who  had 
fought  in  all  the  peninsular  wars,  and  through  and  through  South 
America ;  who  had  never  *  flinched  nor  bated  one  single  jot ;'  who 
were  literally  blazing  with  orders  \  yet 

I  would  you  had  been  there  to  see, 
How  I  *cut  them  all  out'  ao  briliiaDlly; 
How  ihe  Captain-General  and  'dear  little  me* 
Stood  'viS'i-yiD*  aarving  the  ladiea  u>  tea  I 

'  Why  the  deuce  do  you  write  with  steel  pens  1  They  are  a  rascally 
invention,  and  I  would  rather  '  pen  my  inspirations'  with  a  bamboo, 
than  use  one.  No  !  give  me  my  gray  goose  quill,  *  that  mighty  inscru- 
meiit  of  little  men' '-—  as  sings  the  noble  bard  in  his  satire  upon  English 
bards  and  Scotch  reviewers  —  against  the  world.  I  can  make  a 
straight  mark  with  a  steel  pen  pretty  well,  but  when  it  comes  to 
turning  comers !  — oh  !' 

'  I  can  find  nothing  but  Mack  wax  to  seal  my  letter  with ;  but 
do  n't  be  frightened,  because  you  know  if  I  were  dead,  you  know,  this 
letter  would  not  be  from  7ne,  you  know  —  eh  1  —do  n't  you  see  V 


DESPAIR. 

Fatji*b  direst  pase  unmoved  to  read. 

Is  thine,  and  thine  alone ; 
Thy  Gvorgon  i^lanoe  both  Hope  and  Fear 

Hath  petrified  to  stone  { 
Full  oft  before  thy  withering  scowl, 

Death  drops  his  dark  desisn ; 
Or,  grasping  thee,  recoils  to  find 

An  icisr  hand,  m  thine  J 
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TALE     OF    THE    IttORNtNG    WIND. 

Ha  !  thou  art  coming,  then,  breeze  of  the  west! 
The  motionless  ^lass  of  the  dawn-tinted  lake 

Thou  art  breaking,  to  moisten  thy  fairv^like  breast ; 
Come  haste  to  the  dew-jcwelled  hazle  and  brake, 
For  they  wait  on  the  prairie  thy  thirst  to  slake; 

llietamaracs,'  under  the  cedar-crowned  steep, 

Are  sighing  to  shed'^on  thy  weary  wing  sleep; 

And  here  am  I,  under  this  Tine-covered  tjree, 

On  the  grass,  for  the  tale  thou  wilt  whisper  to  me.  ^ 

Ah,  little  ye  guess  what  the  roaming  winds  know ; 

There  is  many  a  tale  left  alone  to  the  gale, 
In  its  mystical  wanderings  to  and  fro ; 

But  list,  mortal,  list !  I  will  tell  thee  my  tale : 

I  was  born  in  the  hall  of  the  mermaid  s  wail, 
Where  the  countless  isles,  as  their  own  bright  sea, 
Are  lovely  and  green  everlastingly ; 
Where  music  and  fraerance  in  harmony  melt. 
And  the  splendor  and  stillness  of  evenmg  areiidt. 

ITestermom,  I  was  wuoipg  a  young  palm-grove, 
Far  away  on  a  surf-beaten  isle  of  the  ocean ; 

Naught  mingled  its  music  with  mine,  but  a  dove, 
On  the  lowermost  bough,  as  I  gave  it  motion  : 
Ah  me !  the  sweet  tone  was  too  sad  for  devotion  f 

On  the  ground,  in  the  robe  of  her  bridal,  was  lain 

A  maid  of  those  paradise-spots  of  the  main ; 

The  wet  grass  bent  on  her  bosom  bare. 

And  the  night-flower, peeped  through  her  raven  hair. 

I  lifted  a  tress  from  her  cold,  cold  face ; 

O,  the  magic  of  beauty,  asleep  on  the  deadl 
Through  each  impress  of  sorrow  a  smile  I  could  trace  s 

And  I  mourned  that  no  tears  have  the  breezes  to  shed ; 

So  I  kissed  up  the  dew  from  her  eyelids,  and  fled : 
Yet  meihought  as  I  breathed  through  ike  rose-scented  bowers, 
And  wooed  with  a  whisper  the  passionate  flowers  — 
For  a  spell  was  upon  me  —  that  soulless  would  be, 
Ever  after,  their  fragrance  and  beauty  to  me. 

From  the  east  came  dancing  a  sister  breeze  ; 
And  her  song  was  of  cataracts,  rivers,  and  rills, 

And  blue  lakes,  endless  and  deep  as  the  seas, 
Of  woodlands,  savannas,  and  oak-studded  hiHs, 
Where  the  wild  dashing  steed  wheels  and  halts  when  be  wills y 

And  ever  her  chorus  was  gardens  and  bowers, 

And  merry  bells  chiming  from  steeples  and  towers ; 

O,  the  song  of  the  wind,  it  was  romance  to  me ! 

Farewell  to  the  mermaid,  I  sighed,  and  was  free. 

O  the  ocean,  the  ocean,  the  broad,  flashing  ocean! 
Who  plays  like  the  gale  on  this  floor  of  the  sky  7 
Who  dves  to  its  bosom  its  billowy  motion, 
And  flinffs  the  white  orest  in  a  wreath  on  hiffh  1 
Who  unuirls  the  proud  flag  to  the  mariners eye« 
And  speeds  on  the  white-winged  ship  to  the  fight^ 
But  to  roll  back  her  thunder^  the  voice  of  her  might, 
Or  to  soothe  with  its  breathing  the  surges  asleep, 
When  sinks  the  torn  wreck  in  the  night  of  the  deep? 

By  moonlight  I  rushed  up  the  Oregon  mountains  s 
O  jo]^  to  the  halls  of  the  free  mountain-wind ! 

Above  is  the  shout  of  the  torrents  and  fountains, 
Spread  out  in  its  stillness  the  world  is  behind  : 
To  breathe  on  their  difis  would  enrapture  the  blind  I 

There  is  mirth,  there  is  life,  on  the  high-rolling  swell, 

A  h^dem  to  foel  from  the  heart—  not  to  tells 
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But  the  crags  gif  erne  back,  with  their  evergreen  shades, 
And  the  murmur  and  mist  of  their  foamy  cascades. 

It  was  late  wheii  I  slid  from  the  ether-bathed  height : 
There  uras  frost  on  my  plumes,  on  my  wings  there  was  snow ; 

Bat  I  whistled  aloud  to  the  silvery  nii;Kt, 
And  scattered-it  off  on  the  valleys  below: 
And  the  holiest  spot  that  a  mortal  can  know. 

Is  the  peak  of  the  cloud-ruffied  pinnacle,  where 

Earth's  emerald  robe  hath  her  bosom  left  bare 

To  the  passionless  kiss  of  the  virgin  skies, 
.  And  the  sinless  gaze  of  their  pure  bright  eyes. 

Then  away  I  swept  over  a  motionless  main ; 
Said  I,  as  I  skimmed  the  green  waste,  can  it  be,7 

Am  I  out  on  the  measureless  ocean  again? 
Ate  yonder  the  palm-crested  isles  of  the  seal 
With  a  snort,  the  wild  courser  made  answer  to  me ; 

And  I  sprang,  like  the  swan  to  her  wing,  at  the  scream 

Of  the  lone  desert  child,  from  the  smooth-flowing  strean ; 

And  liflhtning  and  thunder  were  under  my  wake, 

Till  I  shivered  the  glass  of  the  Huron  lake. 

I  go  where  the  Skies  and  the  zephyrs  are  bland, 

To  drink  the  perfume  of  the  rosy-lipped  flowers ; 
To  worship,  at  dawn,  in  the  holy  land ; 
And  whisper  my  tale  in  their  love-making  bowers, 
When  the  Muezzin  sings  from  ihecrescented  towers; 
But  adieu  to  the  hills  of  the  date  and  the  vine ; 
No  slumber  shall  come  to  a  a  pinion  of  mine, 
'Till  I  catch,  through  the  hum  of  the  surf  again^ 
The  dove's  sweet  moan,  and  the  mermaid's  stram.  u  l*  k« 


PATRIARCHS. 


'  AooLBaesMTCs  morl  cie  nflii  vldeatur  vt  cam  aqnft  mtdtHadine  via  flanmw  oppriodtnr:  unm 
taaUtm  aicvt  sua  apoDle  uvMm.  ftdbibita  vi,  coMumptM  if  nis  ezling uitur ;  et  qnui  poma  «z  wrboriboa, 
enids  n  aent,  ri  avellvntar ;  ai  matuca  et  coacta,  dhocklant ;  aic  vitam  adolaacentiboa  via  avibrt, 
aeaibaa  mataritaa ;  qv«  aiihi  quidem  tarn  jucunda  aat  ut  quo  propriua  ad  OMrtem  aceedam  quaaf 
tarraa  vldere  vidaar,  aliquandoque  in  portitn  ex  lonf  a  navigadone  eaae  ventttrul.*    q^^  ^^  Sbkxc* 


It  u  delightful  to  heboid  the  patriarch  descending  gracefully  into 
the  vale  of  years,  afar  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  the  strifes  of 
yain  ambition,  surrotmded  by  the  children  whom  God  has  given  him, 
all  vieing  in  acts  of  filial  affection,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  that 
happiness  of  which  he  is  the  source.  I  have  watched  such  an  one, 
year  ailer  year,  not  only  by  the  woixis  of  his  counsel,  but  what  is  of 
far  more  importance,  the  influence  of  example,  leading  them  into  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  illustrating  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  that '  her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.'  I  have 
seen  him  sink  like  the  sun,  with  no  cloua  to  obscure  his  setting, 
shedding  around  him,  as  he  touched  the  horizon  of  life,  a  mild  and 
benignant  light,  and  sinking  at  last  into  the  arms  of  death,  as  gently 
as  the  dimness  of  a  summer's  twilight  glides  into  the  shades  of  evening. 

The  venerable  man,  moving  with  tremulous  majesty  among  the 
scions  of  his  house,  and  loi^ing  it  over  his  little  empire  of  hearts ; 
now  bending  in  acts  of  cottage  piety,  or  blessing  the  contents  of  his 
humble  board,  affects  the  generous  heart  with  a  deeper  satisfaction, 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  hereditary  monarch,  moving  resplendent 
amid  the  crowd  of  his  courtiers,  and  peers  of  the  realm. 
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These  quiet  family  scenes  in  the  country,  delight  one  more  than 
the  contemplation  of  those  characters  whom  the  wbrld  call  great ; 
'  who  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  drama  of  existence,  either  by  per- 
sonal prowess,  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  the  gigantic  power  of  their 
minds.  There  is,  it  is  true,  9omething  infinitely  more  grand  in  view- 
ing one's  little  barque  tobsed  about  on  the  billows  of  worldly  strife 
and  ambition,  than  to  behold  it  safely  moored  in  some  serene  and 
settled  haven.  There  i?  a  more  exciting  interest  in  viewing  a  host 
of  human  passions  ^ned  into  fury,  and  struggling  for  mastery,  than 
to  look  upon  the  peacefiil  adornment  of  every  gentle  and  endearing 
virtue,  in  the  one  case,  we  have  the  sublime,  m  the  bther  the  beau- 
tiful, of  morality.  The  one  is  a  spectacle  which  raises  the  mind  too 
much  above  its  common  level,  and  excites  sensations  of  too  intense 
a  nature  to  be  long  endured.  The  other  is  a  picture  so  calm  and 
beautiful,  that  we  become  the  more  enamoured  as  we  ga2e.  Like 
those  tranquil  landscapes,  which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  less 
bold,  but  not  less  perfect,  touches  of  her  pencil,  it  occasions  no  high 
excitement,  but  an  equanimity  which  is  still  more  pleasing ;  and  acting 
with  the  charm,  of  soft  and  sweet  music,  it  quiets-  every  passion  of 
the  souL 

I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  admire,  in  the  gallery  of  a  quiet 
country  gentleman,  to  whom  the  liberal  arts  are  by  no  means  strangers, 
two  pieces,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  contrast,  and  which  are 
the  chrf  d*CBuvre9  of  no  mean  artists.  The  one  represents  the  death 
scene  of  an  bumble' patriarch,  the  other  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
European  generals.  So  expressive  are  the  groups,  so  natural  is  every 
attitude  of  the  attendants,  that  one  is  scarcely  persuaded  that  he  is 
viewing  but  the  canvass.  The  soldier  is  drawn  vnth  the  insignia  of 
war,  and  the  accoutrements  of  the  battle-field  strewed  around  the 
apartment.  His  officers  and  staff  are  by  his  bed-side,  watching  the 
moment  when  the  last  breath  shall  have  receded  &om  his  lips,  and 
announ<led  the  end  of  existence.  He  is  represented  with  his  eyes 
staring  wildly  about,  as  if  in  search  of  some  avenue  to  escape  his 
last  invincible  enemy,  struggling  against  the  disease  with  the  ener- 
gies of  a  giant  constitution,  and  grappling  with  the  tyranny  of  death. 
But  the  patriarch's  head  reclines  as  gently  as  for  an  evening's  slumber. 
His  silver  locks  repose  like  snow-flakes  on  his  brow,  and  in  every 
benignant  feature  there  is  the  impress  of  a  spirit  prepared  to  launch 
upon  the  untried  waters,  with  cahnness  and  with  majesty.  His  chil- 
dren are  grouped  beside  him,  who  are  shedding  no  tears  but  those  of 
genuine  sorrow.  He  places  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  breathes  into 
their  ear  the  last  words  of  paternal  counsel,  then  yields  without-  re- 
luctance to  the  touch  which  dissolves  his  being. 

As  these  pictures  are  placed  in  ji^xtaposition,  I  cannot  avoid  com- 
paring the  subjects  of  them  often  in  my  mind,  and  sometimes  in 
gazing  upon  them,  fall  into  deep  and  protracted  reveries.  I  follow 
Uiem,  in  unagination,  through  all  the  varied  scenes  of  their  existence. 
With  the  one,  I  am  assisted  in  the  picture  I  am  drawing,  by  the  por- 
trayings  of  the  historian.  I  *  wade  through  scenes  of  slaughter  to  a 
throne,'  and  behold  him  emblazoned  with  every  emblem  of  royal 
splendor.  The  other  I  imagine  only  at  his  home,  and  his  fireside,  and 
he  too  is  surrounded  by  jewels,  but  they  are  his  children.    Having 
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followed  them  through  life,  and  to  the  extreme  point  of  existence,  I 
conjecture  what  must  he  the  feelings  of  ^ach,  as  he  steps  from  the 
threshold  ;  the  one  leaving  every  thing  behind,  the  other  having  all 
that  is  glorious  before.  The  one  driven  to  desperation,  as  he  beholds 
the  receding  panorama  of  earth  ;  the  other  delighted  at  the  opening 
glories  of  heaven.  'Alas  !*  I  am  prompted  to  exclaim,  *  poor  ie  the 
meed  of  earthly  struggles  !'  I  ask  not  for  the  pomp  of  wealth  or 
power.  I  ask  not  for  the  lot  of  those  whose  life .  is  a  fitful  fever, 
whose  death  is  agony,  and  their  gilded  tomb  a  mockery.  It  is  better 
to  possess  the  homage  of  one  true  heart,  than  volumes  of  empty 
adulation.  It  is  better  to  sleep  in  death,  with  nought  but  the  green 
sod  to  mark  the  spot  of  our  resting-place,  than  to  lie  pressed  with  a 
load  of  monumental  mar*ble.  f.  w.  b. 


THE     DYING      HERO. 

TRANai^ATBD    FROM     THE    «BRMAH    OF    V  «  I.  A  H  D  . 


■  T    8.     H  .     WHITM  A  H  . 


TkE  valiant  Danes  drive  back  the  Swedish  host, 

In  wild  confusion,  to  the  northern  coast ; 

The  sounding  chariots  clash,  the  bright  swords  gleam  — * 

The  broad  round  siiields  flush  back  the  moon's  cold  beam  i 

On  the  red  eort^e- field,  rtiid  the  fierce  aflVay, 

Lies  the  young  Sven,  and  Ulf,  the  warrior  gray. 

STEN. 

Alas,  my  father !  in  the  power  and  bloom 
Of  life,  grim  Noma  calls  me  to  the  tomb ! 
In  vain  my  mother's  soft  hand,  for  ray  brow, 
Weaves  a  bright  garland  of  the  oaken  boueh  \ 
My'own  sweet  songstress  from  her  turret  nigh, 
Looks  out  in  vain,  my  chariot  to  espy. 

DLr. 

In  the  gray  night  for  thee  her  tears  shall  foil, 
Till  visioned  sleep  thine  image  shall  recall ; 
Yet  mourn  not  thus ;  the  path  which  thou  hast  led, 
Though  dark  the  way,  she  will  not  fear  to  tread ; 
Soon  shall  she,  smiling  through  her  golden  hair, 
For  thee  at  Odin's  feast  tho  bowl  prepare. 

■▼EN. 

No  more  tha  solemn  chaunt  my  voice  shall  raise 
Amid  our  warrior  youth,  on  festive  days; 
The  deeds  of  kings  and  heroes  sing  no  more. 
Their  conquering  arms,  their  feats  m  love  and  war; 
Through  my  neglected  harp  the  wind  shall  sigh, 
And  djrge- like  echoes  mournfully  reply. 

ULF. 

High  towers  above  us,  glancing  in  the  sun, 

Our  father's  hall  of  rest,  when  Hfe  is  run ; 

The  storm-clouds  flee  before  it;  and  below 

Roll  the  red  stars,  the  fiSry  comets  glow. 

There  shall  we  share  with  them  the  solemn  feaet ; 

Theie  raise  thy  Toice ;  on  earth  thy  eong  has  oeaaed  1 
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Ah,  heavy  doom !  thua  from  the  bright  world  torn, 
From  life  and  love,  in  youth's  unhonored  morn, 
While  yet  na  proud  deed  of  the  battle-field, 
No  irophied  arraa,  are  blazoned  on  my  ahield ; 
Twelve  fearful  judnrea  sit  enthroned  on  high. 
How  shall  I  shrins  before  each  awful  eye ! 

DL,P. 

One  lofty  deed  their  favor  shall  secure, 

One  deed,  whose  rays  no  shadow  can  obscure ; 

Pours  not  thy  yorng  heart,  on  the  barren  atrand. 

Its  life-blood  freely  for  thy  father- 1  and  ? 

See  1  our  foes  yield  !  — ^  now  lift  thy  languid  eye  — 

Ttiare  lies  our  path>way,'  through  yon  radiant  sky ! 


THE    FEVER    OP    1795. 
coMOBxaco  rftoM  tbc  du&t  or  an   eminent  puyvicuN,  kett  at  the  tuib. 


N  VMBBE    TWO. 


In  the  foHowing  pages,  the  subject  of  the  memorable  fever  of  1795, 
in  New- York,  is  resumed  and  completed,  in  a  consideration  of  the 
evidence  of  the  importation  of  the  disease  ;  whether  it  Was  epidemic 
or  contagious  ;  with  remarks  upon  its  symptoms,  and  method  of  cure. 
In  discussing  the  first  division,  the  writer  commences  his  remarks,  by 
denying  the  correctness  of  a  report,  that  the  health-officer,  who  first 
died  of  the  fever,  had  conveyed  the  disease  to  the  city,  from  on  board 
a  vessel  which  he  had  visited  professionally,  and  in  which  it  was 
declared  to  have  been  imported.  He  quotes  the  deposition  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  in  question,  *  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity,'  in 
relation  to  the  circumstance :  *  Capt.  Comfort  Bird,  commander  of 
the  bng  Zephyr,  of  Boston,  sailed  from  Port  au  Prince  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  ariived  at  New- York  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month.  The 
mate  and  one  mEiriner  had  the  fever-and-ague  seventeen  days  on  shore, 
and  came  on  board  with  the  same  disease ;  and  the  captain  himself 
had  a  dysentery  on  his  arrival  in  New- York ;  and  John  Wheeler, 
aged  sixteen  years,  died  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  brig  at  New- 
York,  by  worms  crawling  up  into  his  throat,  and  choaking  him.  He 
was  sewed  up  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  and  ready  to  be  committed  to  the 
deep,  when  the  late  health-officer  came  on  board,  who  desired  the 
captain  to  have  the  canvass  opened,  that  he  might  inspect  the  body ; 
and  he  only  cut  the  canvass  open  over  the  face,  and  viewed  the  coun- 
tenance, but  did  not  make  any  other  examination  of  the  body,  which 
was  soon  after  carried  to  Governor's  Island,  and  there  interred.  The 
young  man  who  died,  as  above-mentioned,  had  suffered  chronic  com- 
plaints, but  no  fever  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Eighteen  passengers 
c&me  in  the  above  brig,  all  in  good  health,  who  have  continued  in 
this  state  to  the  present  day.  Three  days  after  the  above  event,  the 
health-officer  visited  the  same  brig,  in  as  good  health  as  usual.' 

*  The  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  yellow  fever,  or  a  contagious 
disease,  was  brought  into  this  city,  last  year,  by  the  brig  Zephyr,  aeems 
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wholly  unsupported  by  evidence.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  any 
imputation  should  rest  on  the  memory  of  Dr.  Treat,  the  health- 
officer.  He  saw  the  mariners  after  they  had  been  long  affected  I9 
the  fever-and-ague,  and  perhaps  with  some  fever  upon  them  at  the 
time  ;  and  from  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  common  to  the  advanced 
state  of  that  disease,  especiallyln  hot  climates,  might  be  easily  in- 
duced to  suppose  it  a  remittent.  This,  however,  ia  mere  conjecture, 
and  not  necessary  to  be  admitted,  since  the  fact  of  the  men  having 
been  sick  seventeen  days,  previous  to  their  embarking  for  our  coast, 
is  ample  proof  that  they  could  not  have  been  affected  by  the  fever 
which  prevailed,  and  was  so  mortal  here.  And  what  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  persons  were  taken  with  the  distemper 
about  this  time,  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  who  had  no  connection 
with  the  brig  Zephyr,  nor  with  any  other  vessel,  and  whose  illness 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  from  their  situation  in  other 
respects.  An  instance  of  this  kind  fell  under  ray  own  observation, 
the  last  of  July ;  several  similar  cases  have  been  related  to  me  ;  and 
one,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  occurred  in  the  New- York  Hospital, 
where  the  disease  was  distinctly  marked,  before  Dr.  Treat's  illness. 
The  following  statement  of  facts,  too,  will  convince  every  candid 
mind,  that  we  ought  to  look  at  home  for  the  cause  of  this  fever. 

'  The  ship  Connecticut  came  to  Fitch's  wharf,  about  the  twentieth  of 
July ;  I  think  it  was  the  twenty-first.  She  had  just  arrived  from  some 
part  of  England,  and  the  people  were  perfectly  healthy.  No  vessel 
suspected  of  being  infected  came  to  this  wharf  during  the  season  ; 
though  the  ship  William,  suspected  of  infection,  lay  at  the  next 
wharf,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  And  Mr.l^itdi 
gives  the  most  positive  assurance,  that  all  the  articles  in  his  store,  at 
this,  time,  were  in  good  condition.  At  this  wharf,  the  ship  Connec- 
ticut continued  till  after  the  middle  of  Augusts  The  ovinaer  was 
employed  about  the  ship  a  great  part  of  the  day  ;  but  ate  and  slept 
in  an  airy  part  of  the  tov^rn.  The  people  of  the  ship  either  stayed 
on  board  or  at  public  houses  near  by.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-nfUi 
of  July,  the  owner  was  seized  wiUi  the  fever ;  I  saw  him  first  on  the 
twenty-seventh  ;  he  had  good  accommodations,  was  in  a  favorable  pari 
of  the  town,  in  the  third  story  of  the  house,  and  recovered,  afler  an  Ill- 
ness of  about  ten  days,  which  was  never  very  dangerous,  though  the 
attack  was  severe.  About  this  time,  one  of  the  mates,  the  steward, 
and  two  mariners,  of  the  ship  Connecticut^  were  seized  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  symptoms,  as  the  owner.  They  continued 
in  the  ship,  or  its  neighborhood,  and  all  died.  I  did  not  see  them, 
but  was  informed  by  the  owner,  that  the  mate,  in  particular*  vomited 
large  quantitiet  qf  blood,  and  expired  ddiriou*. 

*  Three  persons,  who  were  in  Mr.  Fitch's  store,  were  taken  sick, 
and  two  died,  of  this  fever.  One  sickened  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July, 
one  on  the  sixth  and  the  other  on  the  ninth  of  August.  It  was  common  for 
all  these  persons  to  sit  several  hours  in  the  mominff  in  the  store,  with 
empty  stomachs,  inhaling  the  efHuvia  of  the  night.  One  of  the  first  per- 
sons who  died  of  the  fever,  was  one  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the  wharf, 
and  had  been  confined  for  many  months  with  a  rheumatic  complaint. 

*  In  a  communication  to  the  writer,  Mr.  Fitch  says :  '  I  am  positive 
that  the  disorder  has  originated  from  local  causes,  because  it  has 
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appeared  in  this  quarter,  at  the  same  season,  for  several  years  past : 
the  cause  why  it  has,  is  to  me  mysterious ;  but  what  appears  to  me 
most  probable,  is  the  central  situation,  and  the  motion  of  the  tides. 
The  tide  of  flood  sets  directly  into  these  wharves ;  collecting  aU  the 
vu>orB  and  effluvia  of  the  city.  The  sitjuation  of  the  ground,  between 
Water  and  Cherry  streets,  is  rendered  noxious  by  raising  Water- 
street,  and  confining  the  stagnant  waters.  The  emptying  of  tubs  into 
the  head  of  the  docks,  instead  of  the  end  of  the  wharves,  although 
not  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  city,  is  a  horrible  nuisance  ;  particu' 
larly  in  time  of  sickness.  The  ponding  of  water,  by  running  a  bulk- 
head athwart  a  dock,  and  leaving  the  vacancy  for  years,  to  be  filled 
up  with  every  species  of  filth  and  putridity,  is  an  object  worth  your 
attention.' 

'  On  the  whole,  (continues  the  diary,)  though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  maintain  that  infectious  diseases,  and  the  yellow  fever  among 
others,  may  not  be,  and  have  not  been,  imported,  and  thus  spread 
over  parts  of  our  country ;  yet  this  is  the  most  that  can  be  allowed 
to  the  countenancers  of  die  doctrine.  For  after  all,  the  testimony  of 
numerous  facts,  furnishes  clear,  indubitable,  and  decisive  evidence, 
that  other  and  peculiar  circumstances  must  concur  with  such  impor- 
tation, to  effect  any  general  distribution,  circulation,  or  influence  of 
the  disease.  Frequent  instances  have  occurred,  nay  do  occur  every 
year,  of  persons  returning  from  the  West  Indies,  sick  with  the  yellow 
fever ;  languishing  for  some  time  in  the  houses  of  their  parents  or 
friends ;  recovering  or  dying ;  attended  by  numbers,  during  their  ill- 
ness ;  their  very  clothes,  when  they  have  died,  afterward  worn  by 
their  relations  ;  and  yet  no  ill  effects  following  therefrom ;  and  it  is  a 
well-established  fact,  in  many  instances,  during  our  fever,  and  espe- 
cially during  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  1793. 

'  The  whole,  therefore,  that  can  be  granted,  or  ought  to  be  assumed, 
by  those  who  maintain  the  disease  which  prevailed  in  New- York  in 
1795,  to  have  been  imported,  is,  that  infection  may  be  brought  into 
any  place,  (and  therefore  into  this  city,)  from  abroad ;  that,  under 
certain  circumstances  of  the  place,  where  it  is  introduced,  it  becomes 
very  active  and  destructive ;  but  that  when  these  circumstances  do 
not  exist,  however  the  person  immediately  affected  —  if  it  be  intro- 
duced by  a  sick  person  —  may  suffer,  it  is  harmless,  so  far  as  the 
general  health  of  that  place  is  concerned.  If  the  subject  were 
viewed  in  this  light,  as  most  assuredly  it  ought  to  be,  the  question  of 
importation,  or  non-importation,  would  sink  into  its  merited  insigni- 
ficance ;  the  efficient  cause,  the  causa  sine  qua  Tuni,  of  such  fevers, 
would  be  clearly  discerned,  as  depending  on  local  circumstances,  ca- 

Sable  of  being  wholly  changed ;  the  absolute  madness  of  farther 
elay,  in  effecting  such  a  change,  would  be  distinctly  and  deeply  felt ; 
a  becoming  spirit  would  animate  the  citizens  ;  and  suitable  exertions 
speedily  place  us  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  subjected  to  a  mis- 
fortune similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  sustained.  For  it  is 
inconceivable^  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  should  be  under- 
stood, and  the  remedy  not  be  applied.  And  a  comparatively  slight 
and  temporai'y  sacriixe  of  property  would  render  this  city  in  reality, 
what  the  m  staken  policy  or  pride  of  some  of  its  inhabitants  now 
falsely  represents  it,  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  world ;  and  leave  nothing 
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to  fear,  either  from  the  fevers  of  the  Indies,  or  the  plague  of  the 

Levant.' 

Our  toumalist,  in  relation  to  the  question  whether  the  fever  was 
epidemic  or  contagious,  writes  as  follows :  '  Every  person  conver- 
sant with  the  practice  of  physic  in  New- York,  knows  that  a  fever, 
generally  of  the  remittent  or  continued  kind,  and  variously  denomi- 
nated by  medical  writers,  prevails  in  this  city,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  every  year;  perhaps  I  may  say  throughout  the  year;  but, 
certainly,  in  every  part  of  it,  except  the  wittter,'and  particularly  from 
July  to  December ;  its  greatest  height  being  in  the  moudis  of  August, 
September,  and  October.  The  violence  of  this  disease  is  increased 
or  diminished  by  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  by  the  particular 
situation  of  the  patient  in  respect  to  air,  temperature,  etc.,  etc.  Its 
universality,  likewise,  may  be  considered  as  dependent,  in  a  degree, 
on  the  same  causes.  Circumstances,  peculiar  to  some  situations  or 
individuals,  occasion  it  to  prove  mortal,  with  high  marks  of  malig- 
nity, in  certain  instances,  almost  every  year.  That  an  extension  of 
these  peculiarities,  so  as  to  make  them  common  to  the  citizens  gene- 
rally, would  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  many  as  on  the  few, 
seems  hardly  controvertible.  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  case,  in  die  present  instance ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  the  fever  which  then  raged  here,  with  that  which  has  prevailed 
here  in  former  years ;  and  consider  it  only  as  a  higher  grade  of  the 
same  disease. 

'  If  by  the  quef  tion  it  is  meant  to  inquire,  whether  tlie  well  became 
affected  with  the  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  a  sick  per- 
son, or  the  clothing  of  a  sick  person,  or  from  the  peiformance  of  the 
offices  of  friendship,  charity,  and  meniality,  to  those  who  were  sick, 
I  ai^swer,  that  no  such  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  whereas 
numerous  instances  of  such  contact,  and  such  communication,  fell 
under  my  observation,  and  have  been  related  to  me,  frt)m  which  no  ill 
effects  proceeded.  A  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve, 
removed  with  the  fever  on  them  from  New- York  to  Stamford,  forty 
miles ;  but  ho  person  in  Stamford,  beside  them,  ever  had  the  disorder. 
Mr.  Fitch,  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter,  attended 
the  young  men  who  had  the  disease  with  him,  and  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  lodged  in  a  bed  warm  with  the  effluvia  of  the  body  of  the 
young  man  who  died  at  his  house,'  and  nevertheless,  he  had  no  fever. 
*  Dr.  Treat,  according  to  the  health  committee,  and  of  his  physicians, 
died  of  the  very  worst  degree  of  the  fever ;  yet  he  communicated  it 
to  nobody. 

*  A  patient  of  Dr.  Dingley's,  in  Ferry-street,  who  was  seized  vnth 
the  disease,  without  any  previous  communication  with  a  sick  person,  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  of  August,  and  who  died  with  it,  communicated 
it  to  none  of  his  attendants.  And  the  same  is  true  of  several  other 
patients  of  the  same  gentleman.  The  vmter  of  some  ingenious 
strictures  on  Dr.  Mitchell's  pamphlet,  remarks,  in  a  note  subjoined  to 
his  first  paper,  that  he  has, '  in  common  with  many  of  his  fellow-prac- 
dtioners,  indulged,  without  ike  smaUest  ill  effect,  a  much  more  frequent 
intercourse  vnth  kis  patients  in  this  disease,  than  usual,  etc.'  And 
the  doctor  himself,  though  he  admits  the  possibility  of  such  fevers 
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becoming  contagious,  or  being  propagated  by  contact,  etc.,  expressly 
denies  the  fever  of  1795  to  have  been  so. 

'  But  there  would  be  no  end  to  an  enumeration  of  similar  facts ;  I 
shall  only  add,  therefore,  that  I  made  use  of  no  precaution,  whatever, 
in  respect  to  such  communication  with  patients  ;  that  I  have  been  for 
more  than  two  hours  shut  up  in  a  small  room,  with  a  person  laboring 
under  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  fever ;  have  watched  several  nights, 
and  performed  the  most  servile  offices,  with  a  near  friend,  who  was 
sick  with  it ;  and  never  sustained  the  least  inconvenience  from  such 
exposures.*  I  might  superadd  to  all  this,  the  testimony  of  another 
physician,  who,  in  proof  the  uninfectious  nature  of  the  fever,  affirmed 
that  he  had  '  had  thirty  patients  with  it,  and  had  taken  the  breath  qf 
ail  of  ihemJ 

'  But  perhaps  the  advocates  for  the  contagious  or  infectious  nature 
of  the  disease  under  consideration,  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  contagion  to  that  substance,  whatever  it  is,  which  is 
generated  in  an  unhealthy  body,  and  by  application  to  a  spund  body, 
excites  in  it  a  similar  unhealthiness.  They  may  mean  to  describe,  or 
designate,  by  that  structure,  constitution,  or  vice  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  disposes  to  or  excites  disease.  If  so,  they  are  in  fault ;  for  they 
employ  the  same  terrn^  to  designate  two  different  facts.  But  let  us 
not  dispute  about  words.  Perhaps  the  following  statement  of  my 
opinions,  will  lead  us  to  the  formation  or  attainment  of  some  more 
accurate  notions  on  this  point. 

*  Owing  to  a  variety  oi  causes,  I  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  New- 
York  to  have  become  vitiated,  in  1795,  to  an  uncommon  degree  :  that 
there  was  either  an  unusual  absence  of  that  principle  necessary  to 
support  healthy  life,  or  an  extraordinary  concentration,  diffiision,  or 
quantity,  of  some  other,  unfriendly  to  healthy  Hfe.  From  the  ope- 
ration of  one  or  other  of  these  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the 
causes  above-mentioned,  generally,  I  suppose  a  predisposition  on  the 
bodies  of  the  residents  in  this  city,  greater  or  less$  according  to  the 
situation  and  other  circumstances  of  individuals,  was  formed  in  the 
citizens,  generally;  to  the  fever  which  prevailed  here,  that  year. 
With  some  persons,  this  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  itself  might 
be  sufficient  to  produce  in  them  the  disease.  But  ordinarily,  I  be- 
lieve, the  aid  of  some  cause,  which  should  disturb  the  regularity  of 
the  distributions  or  functions  of  the  body,  was  required  to  bring'  the 
system  into  a  state  of  febrile  action.  Such,  for  instance,  as  intem- 
perance in  eating  or  drinking,  sudden  fright,  fatigue  ;  or  indeed,  any 
considerable  irregularity  in  what  systematics  call  the  non-naturals« 
Ti^is  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  I  suppose,  acquired  strength  daily, 
as  the  season  advanced  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  predispose  to  the  fever,  was  increased,  as  the  season  moved 
onward.  1  say  to  predispose,  for  I  suspect  it  seldom  of  itself  produced 
the  disease,  ailer  that  had '^attained  its  height,  in  those  who  remained 
here  constantly.     Although  on  persons  coming  into  the  city  from 


•  It  re  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  writer  subsequently  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  yellow 
fener,  caught  in  rendering  generous  aid  to  a  Btranger-patient,  laboring  under  the 
disease,  in  its  worst  forms.  The  contagion,  howevor,  was  doubUcss  owiaf  to  local 
causes. 
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abroad,  it  <ik>iibt1ess  operated  with  much  greater  fovce  in  many  cases 
than  on  the  citizens  at  any  time.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from 
the  known  efiects  of  custom.  The  systems  of  those  who  continued 
here,  became  habituated  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
while  those  who  came  here  from  the  country,  with  ruddy  faces,  sank 
down  in  death,  the  pale  and  yellow  beings  who  stalked  through  our 
streets,  derided  disease,  and  pursued  their  customary  occupations. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

*  Not  only  am  I  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  ideas, 
but  I' have  no  doubt  that  this  vice  of  the  atmosphere  was  rendered 
still  greater  by  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.     It  is  a  point 
well  established  in  medicine,  that  the  air  of  a  room  is  rendered  un- 
suitable for  respiration,  if  a  number  of  healthy  persons  are  obliged  to 
breathe  it  over  several  times,  without  the  admission  of  fresh  air  from 
without.     So  injurious  is  such  a  confinement,  in  respect  to  air,  to  the 
human  body,  that  it  has,  in  numerous  instances,  produced  terrible 
febrile  diseases.'    And  if  such  effects  arise  from  the  repeated  breath- 
ing over  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  air  by  healthy  persons,  we 
should  naturally  conclude,  as  is  the  fact,  that  such  repeated  respira- 
tion, especially  when  united  with  the  constant  exhalation  from  the 
bodies,  oy  the  sick,  must  be  still  more  pernicious  to  health.     There 
may  be  pei*sons,  the  balance  of  whose  health  is  so  tremulously  sen- 
sible to  every  external  influence,  as  to  preponderate  to  the  side  of 
disease,  on  the  slightest  impulse  of  its  causes.     With  such,  the  mere 
contact  of  a  sick  person,  or  a  transitory  exposure  to  the  efHuvia^siug 
from  a  sick  body,  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  fever ;  and  instances 
of  this  kind  may  have  happened,  in  the  course  of  the  fever  in  ques- 
tion.    Such  cases,  however,  must  have  been  extremely  rare,  if  there 
were  any ;  and  no  one  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.     But  with 
regard  to  fevers  produced  by  such  a  state  of  the  air,  as  above  de- 
scribed, even  when  aided  by  the  mixture  of  human  efHuvia,  arising 
from  sick  bodies,  if  these  are  to  be  called  diseases  of  contagion,  and 
the  cause  which  excited  them  contagion,  so  likewise  may  all  other 
fevers,  on  the  same  principle,  continued,  remitting,  inteiinitting  fevers, 
be  called  contagious,  and  their  causes,  as  marsh,  miasmata,  etc.,  con- 
tagion.    Now  to  such  a  use  of  terms  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 

*  If,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  fever  of  1795,  the  epithet  conta- 
gious be  meant  to  express  that  it  was  communicated  by  contact,  etc, 
like  the  small-pox,  meazles,  and  plague,  I  must  repeat,  I  see  no  gt>od 
reason  for  admitting  this  to  have  been  the  fact ;  but  I  think  there  is 
just  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  fever  was  never  excited  in  this  way. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  contagion  be  meant  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  predispose  to,  or  produce 
disease  ;  whether  that  influence  arise  from  the  abstraction,  or  addi- 
tion, of  a  principle,  or  be  distinct  from  human  effluvia,  or  combined 
with  it,  there  appears  no  reason  for  denying  the  fever  of  1796  to 
have  been  contagious.' 

Several  vivid  passages  from  the  diary,  descriptive  of  the  more  re- 
markable  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  are  subjoined*  They  will  be  of 
interest  to  die  general  reader,  and  doubtless  valuable,  in  other  respects, 
to  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession :  '  The  fever  of  1795  was 
generally  sadden  in  its  access ;  so  much  so,  in  some  instances,  as  to 
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resemble  conyulsions.  In  a  less  number  of  cases,  it  came  on  grad- 
ually, and  after  a  slowly-increasing  illness  of  several  days.  It  began 
with  great  pain  of  the  head,  heat,  and  redness  of  the  face,  and*mll- 
ness  and  redness  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  strong,  full,  tense 
pulse,  and  an  almost  universal- costiveness.  Pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs  were  common,  but  not  as  much  so  as  of  the  head.  A  very 
gre^t  inquietude,  or  anxiety,  of  the  stomach  fmd  braast,  was  common ; 
approaching,  sometimes,  to  syncope;  and  sometimes  a  vomiting, 
which  soon  ceased,  or  continued  at  intetvals  through  the  disorder. 
The  fever  which  now  commenced,  was  rarely  ushered  in  by  a  chiU, 
continued  for  a  greater  or  lesser  period,  according  to  cti'cumstances, 
and  with  so  many  varieties  and  combination's  of  symptoms,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  pursue  a  regular  description. 

'  Though  the  pulse  was  generally  full,  strong,  and  tense,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fever,  it  was  not  always  so.  It  was  sometimes  weak 
and  low,  but  still  tense,  if  it  be  proper  to  use  this  term,  to  point  out  a 
condition  of  the  pulse,  as  it  appears  to  me,  wholly  peculiar  to  this 
fever.  1  well  remember  that,  in  a  youth  of  twelve  or  thiiteen  years 
of  age,  the  pulse  became  much  fuller  after  a  plentiful  bleeding ; 
though  he  was  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  had  been  slightly  affected 
with  the  fever  once  before.  Hemorrhages,  from  various  parts  of  tbe 
body,  were  frequent ;  especially  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disecise, 
and  where  it  had  been  violent  from  the  first.  These  were  from  the 
nose,  fauces,  especially  the  gums,  ft-om  punctures  made  in  blood-letting, 
and  from  the  stomach ;  I  saw  no  other.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  and 
fauces,  oflen  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  were  re- 
movable by  the  general  remedies.  Bleedings  from  the  punctures 
made  in  blood-letting,  were  seen  in  the  close  of  the  disease,  and  were 
restrained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  I  recollect  to  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  an  attempt  to  restrain  such  a  hemorrhage,  in  com- 
pany with  another  physician ;  two  of  the  most  melancholy  hours  I 
ever  experienced.  Symptoms  of  pulmonic  affection  were  not  uncom- 
mon ;  though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  observed  them  till  the  last  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  They  sometimes  rose  nearly 
to  the  height  of  pneumonia.  Hiccough  was  a  troublesome  symptom, 
and  oflen  accompanied  vomiting ;  ^d  there  was  sometimes,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  a  mingled  hiccoughing  and  belching. 

'  The  marks  of  congestion  in  the  brain  were  too  numerous  and  un- 
equivocal to  be  mistaken.  A  violent  pain  of  the  head  wils  one  of  the 
earliest,  most  constant,  and  most  distressing,  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
Coma  was  a  very  frequent  symptom  ;  and,  as  I  thought,  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  disorder.  Toward  the  close,  it  amounted  almost 
to  total  stupefaction  ;  it  being  scarcely  possible  to  rouse  the  patient 
Some  degree  of  delirium  was  common ;  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever ;  manifesting  itself  in  the 
burried  way  in  which  the  patient  performed  any  action,  and  in  the> 
rambling  manner  in  which  he  conversed.  That  kind  of  delirium 
which  some  have  called  '  lighi-headedness^^  was  remarkably  present, 
in  one  person,  at  the  close  of  his  disorder.  He  often  started  up  wildly, 
without  any  apparent  object,  then  lay  down,  and  commenced  singine 
in  an  interrupted,  incoherent  manner,  but  without  any  violence.  And 
the  day  before  his  death,  he  continued  to  sing,  with  slight  intervals, 
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more  than  an  hour.  At  other  times,  he  would  fix  on  some  particolar 
words,  and  repeat  them  over  and  over;  sometimes  with  no  appearance 
of  emotion,  at  others  with  some  glimmering  of  consciousness.  In 
another  person,  a  patient  of  a  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  the 
a&ction  of  the  brain  was  like  that  in  phrenitis.  A  blustering-plaster 
applied,  if  I  remember  accurately,  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  head, 
which  had  been  shaved,  excited  no  vesication,  and  scarcely  any  red- 
ness, though  twice  the  nsual  quantity  of  cantharides  was  incoiporated, 
and  the  patient  was  of  a  delic^e  habit.  In  this  case,  the  afiecdon  of 
the  brain  took  place  on  the  third  day,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fifUi 
or  sixth.  On  an  examination  and  dissection  of  the  contents  of  the 
cranium^  all  the  membranes,  and  the  very  substance  of  the  brain,  were 
discovered  to  be  in  a  remarkable  and  uncommon  state  of  inflamma- 
tion. I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  relating  this  case,  as  it 
seems  to  contradict,  in  a  degree,  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  history 
of  the  Philadelphia  fever ;  our  season  having  been  unusually  toet. 

*  As  connected  with  the  state  of  the  brain,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  here,  that  the  eyes  were  often  suffused,  the  whites  ot  them 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  small  vessels  turgid  with  blood.  In 
flome  patients,  they  had  an  expression  of  singular  wildness ;  while 
in  others,  there  was  a  remarkable  vacuity,  or  absence  of  all  expression. 
I  saw  no  instance  of  squinting ;  nor  observed  any  uncommon  state  of 
the  pupil. 

'  The  state  of  the  mind  was  very  variable.  Some  were  exceedingly 
impatient  and  irrascible  ;  qthers,  nearly  torpid.  Some  were  gentle, 
and  easily  managed ; .  others,  astonishingly  obstinate  :  and  this  parti- 
cularly»  when,  as  was  o^n  the  case,  there  was  a  loss  of  memory,  or 
some  degree  of  mania.  A  strong  appeal  to  theii*.  good  sense,  calling 
them  by  name,  seemed  to  effect  a  temporary  restoration  of  their 
docility  and  recollection,  which  were  sooU  lost.  JMany  were  very 
confident,  at  first,  supposing  their  illness  not  to  be  the  fever ;  but 
gave  themselves  up  to  despair,  immediately  on  being  convinced  that 
it  was  the  disease.  Many  were  full  of  dreadful  apprehension  from  the 
first  ^  and  oftentimes  exceedingly  aggravated  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  a  slight  disease.  A  few  were  calm,  collected,  undaunted, 
throughout  their  sickness.  And  here  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to 
remark,  that  these  same  varieties  were,  in  a  degree,  observable  in 
those  who  continued  well.  Some  physicians  thought  they  could  dis- 
cern a  tendency  among-  the  citizens  generally,  to  mania.  It  ia 
certain  that  fear  was  a  terrible  evil,  and  frequently  proved  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  fever. 

'  I  have  rem^ked  that  a  great  anxiety  at  the  stomach  was  some- 
times felt;  on  the  patient's  being  first  seized  witli  the  fever.  This 
imxiety,  it  may  now  be  added,  in  some  cases,  extended  through  the 
complaint ;  but  was  most  distressing  when  the  fever  was  most  violenL 
A  great  sense  of  soreness  was  often  complained  of,  when  any  thing 
was  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  if  U  were  raw  —  to  use.  the  words  of 
one  in  whom  it  was  observed.  In  some,  the  sensibility  of  this  organ 
was  so  excessive,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  administer  either 
food  or  medicine.  Patients  were  often  afflicted  with  extreme  pain 
in  the  bow«b ;  but  more  res^mbUng  that  in  dysentery  than  in  cholia 
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'  Flatulency,  both  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  was  almost  uniyersa], 
and  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Sereral  -  dissecdons  showed  the 
stomach  to  have  been  in  a  remarkable  state  of  inflammation  And  ex- 
coriation. Though  a  constant  tendency  to  a  costive  state  was  general 
in  those  sick  with  the  disorder ;  yet,  in  some,  the  fever  was  attended 
from  the  (11*81,  or  for  a  while,  by  a  diarrhoea ;  and,  in  One  instance,  the 
whole  of  the  disease  appeared  to  me  to  be  turned  upon  the  bowels, 
and  to  be  converted  into^  or  assume  the  form  of,  a  diarrhoea. 

'  Some  were  seized  with  vomiting  at  the  first,  which  was  soon  stopped, 
or  ceased  spontaneously,  and  never  returned.  One  case  of  this  kind 
proved  favorable,  the  patient  recovering ;  another  unfavorable,  the 
patient  dying.  In  others,  vomiting  commenced  the  disease,  and  con- 
tioued  through  it;  while  in  others,  aeain,  it  CEune  on  in  the  course, 
or  at  the  close  of  the  disorder ;  and  this  both  in  successftil  and  unsuc- 
cessful cases.  The  matter  was  most  commonly  of  a  yellowish-greenish, 
or  a  muddy  green-and-yellow  appearance,  and  very  fluid.  Emissions 
of  this  kind  were  seen  both  in  those  who  recovered  and  who  died ; 
and  were  both  temporary  and  continued.  Next  in  frequency,  was  that 
of  a  blackish  appearance,  commonly  described  as  resembling  coffee- 
grounds  ;  but  a  species  bearing  a  nearer  resemblance  to  blood  partly 
burnt  and  diluted  with  muddy  water.  Several  who  had  this  species, 
recovered.  I  never  saw  eoi  instance  of  that  tar-like  matter  which 
has  been  noticed  by  some  writers.  But  of  all  o|thers,  th^t  which 
struck  me  as  evidence  of  the  greatest  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
was  the  vomiting  up  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  thin  blood,  in  which 
floated  a  flaky » filmy  substance,  which  I  supposed  to  have  been  the 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach.  This  I  saw  but  in  a  single  instance,  a 
few  hours  before  death.  Thisdischarge  was  frequent,  though  small, 
and  accompanied  by  a  large  worm. 

'  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  were  very  dark,  in  general,  even 
where  no  mercurial  preparation  was  used,  and  in  most  cases,  re- 
markably fluid  ;  and  in  all  severe  cases,  excessively  offensive.  They 
were,  sometimes,  of  a  dark,  shining  appearance,  somewhat  like  mo- 
lasses, or  melted  pitch.  Blood,  drawn  in  tliis  fever,  was  remarkably 
wanting  in  floridity  ;  and  this  was  especially  true  of  that  which  was 
evacuated  in  the  close  of  the  disease,  whether  by  art,  or  spontaneous 
effusion.  In  one  instance,  it  seemed  endowed  with  a  caustic  quality, 
and  affected  a  lancet  so  as  to  leave  a  permanent  inequality  and  disco- 
loration of  its  surface. 

'Sleep,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  unnatural  and  unrefreshing ; 
attended  by  great  restlessness ;  and  sometimes  by  great  mobility  of 
the  muscles,  twitchings  of  the  tendons,  and  frequent  starting  up.  One 
of  my  patients  often  raised  himself  up  suddenly  out  of  bed,  with  every 
appearance  of  extraordinary  terror ;  but  with  no  evident  or  clear 
consciousness  of  the  act.  There  was  great  variety  in  nmscuiar  power, 
in  different  persons.  A  man  who  died  with  the  very  worst  symptoms 
of  the  fever,  the  evening  before  his  death,  rose  from  his  bed,  ran 
down  two  flijghts  of  stairs,  returned,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
going  down  a  second  time,  by  his  nurses  having  locked  him  in  his 
chamber.  In  another  case,  where  the  disease  was  mild,  the  patient 
felt  perfectly  easy  and  composed,  and  in  full  possession  of  mental  and 
corporeal  strength,  while  he  lay  on  his  bed ;  but  when  he  rose,  and 
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attempted  to  walk,  a  sense  of  univeival  anxiety  was  fek,  his  ideas 
became  confbaed,  his  strength  seemed  to  desert  him,  a  sudden  fainl- 
ness  came  over  him,  and  twice  he  sank  down,  unable  to  proceed. 

'  The  taste  was  fickle,  and  the  hearing  gone.  An  astonishing  in- 
sensibility to  cold  was  nearly  aniyersal.  I  remember,  in  one  of  those 
cold  turns  which  we  had  in  September,  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
One  of  my  patients  occupied  a  chamber  in  the  second  story ;  the 
room  was  very  large,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  house ;  and 
having  a  chimney,  a  large  door,  and  two  windows  at  the  end.  The 
bed  was  hai*d,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  door  and  all  the  windows 
open,  and  he  covered  with  a  single  sheet,  frequently  thrown  off*,  in. 
his  restlessness ;  yet  he  complained  of  no  cold,  while  I  was  chilled 
through,  though  sheltered  from  the  draught  of  air,  with  my  usua] 
clothes  on,  and  the  addition  of  a  surtout  and  double  cloak.  Yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  was  not  constantly  present,  in  this  disease ;  at  least, 
not  in  any  remarkable  degree.  A  tinge  of  it  was  common  in  the 
eyes  and  on  the  skin ;  but  not  stronger,  in  numerous  instances,  than 
in  ordinary  fevers.  Others  were  exceedingly  yellow  —  even  to  being 
tawny  —  so  that  the  bed  and  body  linen  were  stained.  I  have,  some- 
times observed  a  coldness  of  the  skin,  on  the  body,  generally,  but 
especially  of  the  feet,  of  which  the  patient  was  unconscious,  while  the 
face  and  breast  were  red,  and  conununicated  a  burning  sensation  to 
the  touch. 

'  The  period  of  convalescence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fever,  was 
variable.  In  the  former  part  of  the  time,  and  before  the  weather 
began  to  grow  cool,  patients  seldom  died  after  the  tenth  day,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn ;  but  dieir  deaths  took  place  on  the  third,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  more  rarely  on  the  ninth  day.  After  the  cold 
weather  appeared,  they  sometimes  dropped  off  suddenly,  and  after 
having  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  convalescence,  three  weeks  from 
the  time  of  their  seizure.  So,  of  those  who  recovered,  some  re- 
gained their  health  with  an  elastic  quickness;  while  others  were 
very  slow  in  the  acquisition  of  strength ;  were  a  long  time  troubled 
with  great  weakness  in  some  of  their  joints,  oftenest  the  knees ;  and 
were  afflicted  by  adematous  swellings  of  the  feet,  ankles,  and  legs. 
It  is  worthy  of  I'emark,  that  the  meazles  had  begun  to  appear,  when 
the  fever  came,  and  they  disappeared ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  fever 
vanquished,  than  they  returned  more  generally  than  ever.' 

The  length  to  which  our  extracts  have  extended,  compels  us  to 
advert  very  briefly  to  the  means  generally  adopted  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease.  The  effects  of  bleeding,  in  its  early  stages,  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  salutary,  and  to  have  communicated,  in  most  cases, 
a  new  energy  to  the  system.  Little  or  no  advantage  was  derived 
firom  blistering.  The  good  effects  of  cathartics,  however,  were  not 
less  obvious  than  venesection.  From  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
order, the  application  of  cool  air  to  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  the 
use  of  cool  drinks,  were  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  clean- 
liness, in  every  thing,  was  indispensable.  We  shall  return,  before 
long,  to  this  c6pious  diary,  kept  at  a  remote  and  fmitful  period,  for 
farther  matters,  greatly  varied  in  kind,  but  all  of  general  interest,  for 
the  present  reader. 
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SONG. 


'MB'LI.     NBTB&     D-IB     FOR     LOVE 


Hb  'll  never  die  for  love,  I  know ! 
He  'fllrte'  and  kneels  at  many  shrines^ 
And  though  he  follows  where  I  go, 
And  dedicates  to  me  his  lines, 
He  '11  never  die  for  love,  nor  wear    . 
Upon  his  brow  the  mark  of  care. 

He  trifles,  laughs,  and  cannot  feel ; 
And  if  love's  passion  ever  steal 
Into  hia  breast,  't  is  when  be  sleeps. 
And  Cupid  to  his  bosom  creeps, 
And  plunges  deep  within  his  heart 
His  fatal  and  unshielded  dart 

I  love  him,  but  I  can't  say  why; 

And  though  for  me  he  would  noi  die^ 

I  feel,  that  I  should  lott  to  lie      . 

In  the  cold  grave,  all  sUently, 

If  he  woulcTstrew  upon  my  bier 

Sweet  flowrets,  wet  with  one  true  tear«   ^  j.  m  ■« 


THK    OLD    FAMILY    CLOCK. 


A    TALE     or     THE     PAST. 


Descending  to  me  by  hereditary  right,  the  time-piece  that  was  my 
father's,  and  my  grandfather's  before  me,  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  vesture  of  my  study.  How 
often  have  I  sat  and  gazed  upon  its  time-worn  countenance,  listenings 
to  its  regular  and  monotonous  ticking,  and  inly  longing  that  it  could 
speak,  and  tell  me  what  it  had  seen  in  its  younger  days  !  Doubtless 
it  has  gazed  on  many  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  of  revelling 
and  mirth.  Doubtless  it  has  lifted  its  hands  in  horror  at  some  enact- 
ing tragedy,  never  failing  to  sound  its  customary  alarm.  At  any 
rate,  whoever  has  walked  upon  the  earth  for  an  hundred  years,  or 
even  if  he  has  been  confined  for  so  long  a  time  in  one  position,  must 
have  been  the  witness  of  much  that  would  now  be  interesting.  Oh 
that  the  old  clock  could  speak !  How  many  bright  and  sparkling 
eyes  have  been  turned  to  its  paternal-looking  face,  only  to  lose  their 
vivacity,  by  seeing  that  it  pointed  its  hand  to  the  dreaded  IX !  How 
many But  to  our  story. 

Other  authors  describe  their  heroes  and  heroines ;  why  should  not 
I  describe  mine  1  It  is  encased  in  an  upright  box,  some  eight  feet 
in  height,  two  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth ;  so  that  when  it  is 
erect,  with  its  black  metal  face  peering  through  its  glass  covering,  it 
resembles  more  an  Egyptian  mummy,  than  a  chronicler  of  time.  Its 
machinery  is  of  that  complicated  character,  which  is  an  unfathomable 
mystery  to  modem  tinkers,  who  are  altogether  unable  to  regulate  its 
labyrinthine  tortuosities.     There  are  a  lew  antique  figures  carved 
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upon  its  summit,  covered  with  time-worn  and  moth-eaten  gilding. 
The  hands  are  composed  of  some  polished  metal,  kept  bright  by 
weekly  scrubbings.  The  sarcophagus  is  made  of  an  exceedingly  fino 
grained  wood,  stained  and  varnished ;  but  this  may  have  been  done 
by  its  later  proprietors.  The  inner  space  is  capacious  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  body  of  an  ordinary  man ;  but  when  the  door  is  closed,  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  a  child  could  be  concealed  within  it. 
There  it  stands,  in  yonder  comer,  ticking  away  with  imperturbable 
gravity,  although  it  knows  very  well  ibat  it  is  Ae  subject  of  my 
present  lucubrations. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  my  grandfather.  Good 
old  man !  He  has  been  dead  but  a  few  years,  and  I  have  often  seen 
the  venerable  time-piece  in  his  own  house.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  always  had  some  story  to  tell  con- 
cerning his  perilous  rencontres ;  but  I  observed  that  he  invariably 
stopped,  as  the  bell  of  the  old  clock  sounded  the  hour  of  nine ;  and 
althongh  he  were  in  the  very  centre  of  an  interesting  story,  I  was 
unable  to  get  another  word  from  his  lips,  until  the  ensuing  evening, 
when  he  would  take  it  up  exactly  where  he  left  off. 

I  have  hinted,  too,  that  there  was  a  story  connected  with  the  old 
clock.  Fancy  then,  indulgent  reader,  that  you  are  gazing  into  a  snug 
little  room,  in  a  country  ftoim-house.  The  old  clock  stands  in  one 
comer,  and  in  the  other  a  smooth  and  nicely-curtained  bed.  A  bright 
fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth.  A  small  stand  is  before  it,  on  one  side 
of  which  sits  my  venerable  grandmother,  '  spectacles  on  nose,'  indus- 
triously knitting  on  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings.  In  the  comer,  is  her 
white-haired  partner,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth, '  revelling  in  an 
atmosphere  of  his  own  creation.'  Opposite  to  him,  occupying  an 
old  oaken  chair,  sits  —  your  humble  servant.  I  was  younger  then 
than  I  am  now;  I  believe  I  had  not  seen  twelve  summers;  and  the 
old  man  delighted  to  amuse  his  favorite  grand-child  with  his  tales  of 
the  war. 

Well,  imagine  a  long  and  unbroken  silence.  Nothing  disturbs  the 
monotony  of  the  scene,  save  the  occasional  leap  of  my  grandame*8 
ball  to  the  floor,  or  the  upraised  finger  of  the  old  man,  as  an  unusually 
large  volume  of  smoke  issues  from  his  lips.  At  length,  '  it  ¥ras  my 
cue  to  speak.' 

'  Grandfather,  tell  me  a  story.' 

•  What  about,  child  V 
'  Oh,  about  the  war.' 

Silence  again  ensues.  The  old  man  seems  meditating  what  event 
to  relate.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  old  clock,  having  given  its 
customary  warning,  lifteth  up  its  hammer,  and  strikes.  This  seems  to 
touch  a  chord  in  the  old  man's  heart.  His  eye  brightens,  a  smile  illu- 
mines his  withered  cheek,  the  pipe  goes  to  its  rest,  and  he  opens  his  lips. 

'  I  win  tell  you  something  about  that  old  clock,  boy ;  something 
that  you  have  never  heard.' 

A  preparatory  hem ;  a  stirring  of  the  fire,  and  a  snufiing  of  the 
candles  by  the  matron,  and  he  proceeds. 

•  Years,  years  ago,  boy,  even  befijre  your  fiither  was  bom,  a  little 
log  cabin  was  the  only  dwelling  within  a  great  distance.  Had  you 
lived  in  those  days,  your  eye  would  have  rested  upon  nothing,  on 
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either  hand,  save  lofty  liareslB,  and  the  gray  suimnits  of  towering  hills. 
They  alone  remain  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  Where 
tlie  village  rears  its  splendid  mansions,  and  gUded  spires,  there  was 
then  a  dismal  swamp,  considered  irreclaimable.  A  huge  oak  tree 
occopied  the  spot  where  the  church  now  stands.  All  around  were 
woods ;  and  the  cry  of  the  panther,  or  the  fierce  howling  of  the  hun- 
gry wolf,  often  resounded  through  the  forest.  The  soKtary  log  cabin 
stood  upon  this  very  spot.  A  little  clearing  surrounded  it,  and  its 
iwniates  lived  by  the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres,  being  forced  by  ne- 
cessity to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  of  life.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  its  only  occupants  were,  a  man  who  had  seen  some 
forty  summers,  his  partner,  and  a  little  boy,  their  only  offisprinff.  — - 
He  had  emigrated  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  some  opposition 
to  his  matrimonial  connexion ;  and  instead  of  remaining  upon  the 
aea-boaid,  had  buried  himself  deep  in  the  forest.  Here  his  boy  was 
bom,  and  here  he  dwelt,  until  the  earth  was  heaped  upon  his  breast. 

'  A  few  years  produced  a  change  in  the  scene.  The  father  and 
mother  had  grown  old,  and  the  boy  had  become  a  young  man.  He 
was  strong  and  active,  and  possessed  a  disposition  rather  good  than 
otherwise.  I  may  say  that  he  was  handsome,  having  inherited  a 
goodly  share  of  his  mother's  beautv.  By  this  time,  a  few  other  fami- 
ties  had  strayed  into  the  forest,  and  a  few  more  log  houses  had  been 
erected.  C^e  of  these  families  had  emigrated  ftx>m  England,  and, 
by  reason  of  a  family  connexion,  had  built  their  cabin  very  near  that 
of  the  first  settler.  It  was  composed  of  the  same  number,  but  the 
youngest  of  the  trio  was  a  daughter  instead  of  a  son.  She  was  very 
beautiful.  Her  form  was  faultless,  and  you  might  gaze  upon  her 
features  for  hours  together.  There  was  a  spot  upon  her  &ce  very 
similar  to  the  strawberry  that  you  may  see  upon  your  grandmother's 
cheek.' 

I  turned  to  look  at  this  phenomenon,  and  discovered  that  the  nee- 
dles of  the  old  lady  were  nying  more  busily  than  ever.  There  was 
asliffht  smile  on  her  Hps.     My  grandfather  proceeded. 

*  As  time  flew  on,  the  country  around  began  to  become  more  and 
more  settled.  The  smoke  from  newly-risen  cabins  might  be  daily 
seen,  curling  and  wreathing  above  the  tallest  trees.  As  the  society 
increased,  new  ties  were  formed  to  bind  it  together.  A  building,  lar- 
ger than  the  ordinary  dwellings,  was  erected,  which  served  the  pur- 
poses of  a  chapel,  and  public  worship  upon  the  Sabbath  was  conducted 
Dy  the  oldest  settler.  A  school-house  was  also  reared,  and  the  most 
knowing  man  in  the  colony  taught  his  school  during  the  winter 
months.  As  the  soil  grew  more  and  more  subdued,  and  more  leisure 
was  allowed,  the  former  customs  of  the  settlers  were  gradually  restored. 
Parties  and  merry-makings  were  held  by  the  young  maidens,  and  the 
young  men  often  amused  themselves  bv  more  athletic  sports.  In 
running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  kindred  feats  oi  strength,  the  son  of 
the  old  settler,  whom  I  shall  hereafter  call  Harry,  that  being  the  name 
given  him  by  his  companions,  was  always  victor.  He  was  in  a  short 
time  looked  upon  as  die  '  smartest'  young  fellow  in  the  colony.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of  his  neighbor,  whom  I  shall  call  Mary, 
excelled  the  rest  of  her  companions  not  only  in  personal  beauty,  bu( 
she  was  also  the  best  dancer,  and  could  make  better  butter  and  cheese, 
than  any  one  around  her;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  hearts  of  all  the 
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youBg  men  in  the  settlement  were  laid  at  her  feet.  She  possessed 
one  quality  that  sometimes  created  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She 
well  knew  her  power  over  her  followers,  and  was  a  little  addicted  to 
coquetry.'. 

Here  my  grandmother  moved  her  chair,  and  rattled  the  half-burnt 
sticks  upon  the  fire,  by  which  means  I  lost  a  few  sentences,  nor  coold 
I  persuade  the  old  man  to  repeat  them. 

'  Harry  had  long  desired  to  obtain  the  first  place  in  the  afiectiona 
of  the  belle,  but  she  would  n't  even  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
breathe  forth  his  hopes ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  verged  upon  the  topic 
that  occupied  the  fint  place  in  his  heart,  her  natural  vivacity,  I  sup* 
pose,  would  lead  her  to  talk  of  the  weather,  or  the  crops,  or  the  sze 
of  the  moon,  or  something  equally  vague  and  general,  though  ahe 
might  have  repeated  the  same  remark  an  hundred  times  before.  But 
she  well  knew  the  game  she  was  playing ;  for,  if  he  manifested  the 
least  symptom  of  disafiection,  a  single  look  restored  him  to  his  fi>rmer 
position  at  her  feet.  It  was  *  too  bad,'  it  was  '  outrageous,'  and  he 
told  her  so  —  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Yet  he  was  her  fi3llower.  He 
gallanted  her  home  from  all  the  quiltings  and  tea-parties,  and  was 
considered  by  his  companions  as  her  accepted  lover,  and  soon  to  be 
her  acknowledged  husband.     This,  however,  she  had  never  promised 

'  At  length,  when  Harry  was  about  twenty-one,  and  Mary  ei^teen 
years  of  age,  a  series  of  depredations  began  to  be  committed  upon 
the  little  colony,  by  the  neighboring  Indians.  They  were  stimulated 
to  this  by  the  blood-thirsty  French ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
trifling  reward,  scrupled  not  to  tomahawk  and  scalp  defenceless  wo* 
men  and  helpless  children.  In  a  fiaw  months,  the  number  in  the 
colony  had  so  decreased,  that  but  twenty  able-bodied  men  remained. 
These  were  afterward  accustomed  to  work  together,  going  in  a  body 
to  the  field  of  one  man,  and  completing  his  work,  and  then  to  that  of 
another.  They  always  carried  ^eir  guns  with  them,  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  a  surprise. 

'  One  day,  while  they  were  at  work,  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages 
was  heard.  Hastening  to  the  settlement,  they  beheld  the  women  and 
children  rushing  to  and  fro,  pursued  by  the  enemy.  They  drove  on, 
and  attacked  the  Indians  in  the  rear,  and  pressed  them  so  hotly,  that 
they  fled,  but  not  until  every  one  had  afiixed  a  bleeding  scalp  to  his 
belL  Perceiving  that  they  were  still  the  majority,  they  soon  returned ; 
and  then  it  was  the  turn  of  the  colonists  to  fly.  But  the  aim  of  the 
Indians  was  too  sure ;  all  but  two  or  three,  who  had  escaped  by 
secret  flight,  were  tomahawked.  Harry,  on  the  first  onset,  rushed  to 
his  home,  hoping  that  he  might  protect  his  parents,  who  were  now 
old  and  infirm.  The  savages  perceived  him,  as  he  entered  the  door, 
and  pursued  him  close.  They  did  not  reach  the  house,  however, 
until  he  had  torn  up  the  floor,  and,  thrusting  his  parents  beneath  it, 
prostrate  upon  the  ground,  carefully  replaced  the  boards.  Before 
they  entered  the  door,  he  himself  had  vanished.  At  this  moment, 
the  shout  of  friends  was  heard ;  and  the  Indians,  without  staffing  to 
fire  the  buildings,  betook  themselves  to  flight. 

'  Soon  afterward,  Mary,  who  had  contrived  to  save  herself  and  hev 
parents  from  the  general  slaughter,  rushed  into  tlie  house  of  the  old 
settler.  She  vras  the  picture  of  despair.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen ; 
^d  she  beoke  fbith  into  exclamations  of  the  deepest  grie£    Wring- 
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htg  her  kaidfw  mi  Heoarn^r  ber  bne^st^  :^  cried  cmt :  *  Hanr !  mj 
dcnr  HazTT !  wbenr  mre  too  !  Ob,  tbey  faa.T>e  killed  bim  !  Would 
to  God  dieT  b»d  kiljed  w^.  toit !' 

*  This  was  eaooi^  The  door  of  the  old  clock  fiew  open ;  Hanr 
jvmped  oat :  azki  vith  ooe  bound.  Mary  was  in  his  arms.  Many 
woe  die  kisses  he  izaprmted  on  her  lips.  So  ahsorbing  was  his  happi- 
ness, thai  Harry  enripe-ly  forgot  his  parents,  who  heg;ui  to  grow  dre^  of 
their  imprisoniDait.  These  released*  they  went  oat  in  search  of 
odieis  who  might  have  escaped.  A  few  were  found ;  but  the  most 
joyful  sight,  was  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  who  had  come  to 
lemaiD  a  few  we^Ls  at  the  settlement.  Amonf  them  was  a  cbi^lain, 
and,  eTen  befinv  the  dead  were  buried,  the  two  lorers  were  united  in 
marriage.  But  the  clock  is  striking  nine,  boy ;  it  is  time  for  you  to 
gn  to  bed.' 

'  But  whnt  was  Uarry's  other  name,  grandfether  !' 

*  Never  mind  to-night ;  ask  me  to-morrow.' 

'  But  1  long  to  know  now :  do  leU  me,  grandfather  V 
'  No,  no ;  it  is  nine  o*clock.' 

*  Please,  Sir !  —  I  shall  sleep  so  much  sounder  to-night.* 
'  Ask  your  grandmother,  you  young  rogue  !' 

I  glanced  at  her.  A  bright  smile  was  on  her  withered  counte^ 
nance.  She  did  not  speak,  but  I  knew  that  my  aged  grand-sire  ¥ras 
the  identical  Harry,  and  his  white-haired  partner  no  other  than  the 
Mary  he  had  loved.  j.  u  c 


SONNETS     TO     THE     H  O  0  S  it  T  O  N  I  C  . 


IT    WILLIAM     PITT    PALHBft. 


T. 


Thbks,  on  yon  eastern  hiU's  aplifted  brow, 
My  ftithers  cot,  o'erbung  wkb  leaiy  gntm^ 
Smiles  as  of  yore,  the  last  dear  object  eaea 

At  parting,  and  the  earliest  eaied  on  now, 

Ab  through  the  bending  elm  a  light  waving  bough, 
Its  white  walls  gleam  open  my  wistful  eye, 
And  the  warm  flushings  of  the  sunset  sky 

Its  western  casements  lavishly  endow 
With  heaven's  reflected  glories.    How  intense 

The  joy  that  follows  memory's  flying  trace^ 

To  find  the  olden  forms  in  their  old  place, 
Grouped  as  when  boyhood  idly  wandered  thenoes 

No  dimple  parted  from  *he  landscape's  face^ 
No  numbness  (alien  on  the  gaze?8  sense  I 


VI. 


Spirit  of  change  I  hast  thou  as  ^ntly  dealt 
With  those  dear  forms  that  lovmgly  whilome 
Did  meet  and  mingle  in  that  blessed  home, 

Each  joy  or  grief  wiin  mutual  fondness  felt  1 

Are  they  all  there  7  —  gray  sire,  and  she  that  knelt 
O'er  my  pale  childhood  with  an  angel's  caiel 
The  generous  brother  and  the  sister  fair  7 

Whose  gentle  eyes  would  ever  soonest  melt 

To  hear  the  woes  of  ihat  adventurous  sire, 
Whose  youth  was  cradled  on  the  perilous  sea. 
In  storm  and  battle,  battling  to  be  free, 

With  those  who  oraved  the  Briton's  vengeful  in^ 
And  bore  the  green  land  to  her  jubilee, 

Through  fields  (m  blood,  and  cities  whelmed  in  fin  1 
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THE     HARP     OF     'L.    E.    L.' 


BV  ROBBKT  BUBTS,  BSQ.,  0»  THB  0  If  I T  B  D  BTATBl*  KATT 


Thbrb  once  hung  a  lyre  of  sach  exquisite  lay, 

In  a  ffraen  sunny  iale,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas, 
That  Appoilo  strayed  thither,  enchanted,  one  day, 

To  list  to  the  numbers  it  flung  on  the  breeze ; 
The  god  stood  enraptured ;  and  when  it  had  done, 

With  eager  delisht,  he  snatched  the  rich  prise^ 
And  bearing  it  ottto  his  home  in  the  sun, 

He  placed  it  high  up  in  the^blue  evening 


Brock^fM. 


n. 

Then  man  missed  the  sounds  that  had  ravished  him  oft ; 

And  sadly  he  wandered,  in  search  of  the  lyre, 
Till  casting  his  eyes,  in  d^pair,  *  up  aloft,' 

He  saw  it  there  gUttenn£  in  heayenly  fire. 
And  when  midnight  had  lulled  all  the  world  to  its  rest, 

A  soft,  tender  strain  came  down  on  bis  ear, 
And  he  knew  t  was  the  harp  that  on  earth  he  loved  best, 

Discoursing  sweet  music  on  high  to  the  spheres. 


A     DISH     OF    TEA. 


BTTRB    ADTHOB    OW    'THB    CIBCOS/    'TSB    KUBBOW    FEOFBBTT,'    BTC. 

'DiABOucAL  Envy,  and  its  brother  Malice,  with  all  their  accursed  company,  alv 
whispering,  cruel  backbiting,  spiteful  detraction,  and  the  rest  of  that  hideous  crew,  which 
I  hope  are  very  falsely  said  to  attend  the  tea-table,  being  more  apt  to  think  they  fre- 
quent those  public  places  where  virtuous  women  never  come.' 

This  vindicatioii,  from  the  very  clever  preface  to  the  lettexB  of 
Ladt  Mary  Wobtley  Montagu,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  '  wisdom 
of  ages.'  The  dignity  of  the  tea-table  will  be  maintained,  in  spite 
of  the  insane  ravings  of  '  the  Graham.'  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind 
the  circles  of  his  own  tea-drinking  acquaintance,  who  are  confirmed 
in  that  practice,  and  seriously  answer  to  his  own  heart,  whether 
'  diabolical  envy  and  its  brother  malice,  with  all  their  accursed  com- 
pany, sly  whispering,  cruel  backbiting,  spiteful  detraction,  and  the 
rest  of  that  hideous  crew,'  are  not  veryfaiUdy  said  to  attend  the  tea- 
table. 

I  recollect  a  knot  of  antique  sociables,  of  whom  Miss  Patty  was 
the  presiding  deity,  who  held  their  assemblies  all  the  year  round  at 
the  Honeysuckle  Cottage.  Not  that  any  formal  invitation  was  g^ven 
out,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  betv^t  them  that 
they  should  come  together  weekly,  to  enjoy  each  other's  society,  and 
to  drink  tea,  '  sociably.'  Nor  was  there  any  grudging  of  hospitality 
on  lihe  part  of  my  aunt,  who  was  knit  to  these  '  good  souls'  by  bonds 
of  the  tenderest  affection.  And  it  can  be  with  truth  averred,  that 
these  pious  women  indulged  only  in  virtuous  discourses ;  and  the  only 
inroads  which  they  made  upon  any  thing,  were  upon  my  Aunt  Patty's 
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best  souchong  tea.  Oh !  they  loved  their  tea  !  It  was  their  nectar, 
their  '  chief  good/  their  ambrosial  food.  To  this  delicious  beverage, 
all  other  viands  yielded  up  the  palm. 

How  well  do  I  remember  them,  grouped  about  the  tea-table,  on  a 
winter'A  evening,  starched  and  prim,  waiting  for  the  '  moving  of  the 
waters.'  A  genial  fire  burnt  brightly  on  the  hearth ;  the  tidy  bricks 
were  painted  of  a  flaming  redness ;  the  brazen  andirons  were  like 
refined  gold.  In  those  days,  grates.  Franklins,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia, had  not  possessed  the  ample  jambs,,  nor  dissipated  those  feel- 
ings of  greater  sociability,  which  rallied  around  the  ancient  hearth, 
like  an  altar.  There  was  no  intense  and  sulphur-breathing  coal,  to 
clog  the  firee  atmosphere  of  the  apartment ;  but  gay  and  brilliant 
flames  shot  upward,  with  an  agreeable  crackling,  dinusing  the  double 
luxury  of  light  and  heat.  A  tabby-cat,  that  requisite  appendage  to  a 
picture  of  domestic  comfort,  lay  wrapped  up  in  perfect  quiescence  on 
the  rug.  She  was  a  beautifuUy-tortoised  creature,  and  would  have 
graced  a  painter's  canvass.  The  mantel  was  not  crowded  with  shell 
temples,  and  other  gimcrackry  of  a  vulgar  school,  but  with  four  sub- 
stantial brazen  candlesticks,  with  chipa  vases  between,  and  at  the 
ends  two  polished  conch-shells,  which  made  a  dreary  soimd  when 
wplied  to  the  ear,  like  the  distant  roaring  of  the  surge.  The  family 
Bible  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  apartment,  and  was  reve- 
rentiaDv  supported  by  a  polished  walnut  stand.  The  walls  were 
adorned  vnth  needle-work,  in  excellent  preservation,  enclosed  in  nar- 
row gilded  frames,  and  protected  from  dust,  dirt,  and  close  inspec- 
tion ;  the  enduring  monuments  of  Miss  Patty's  early  taste  and  inge- 
nuity. In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  answering  questions,  they 
were  severally  inscribed,  'basket  of  flowers,'  'fruit,'  'robin  red 
breast,'  etc.,  etc.,  and  underneath,  in  legible  characters,  '  Patty 
Jones.' 

In  fact,  every  thing  about  the  apartment  looked  '  so  nice.'  The 
carpet  was  most  cleanly  swept ;  the  sideboard  waft  polished  to  the 
last  degree ;  the  mahogany  table  in  the  centre  reflected  a  plate  of 
very  desirable  toast.  The  tea-urn,  that  honored  receptacle,  was  wor- 
thy of  its  pure  ambrosia.  '  Non  cedebat  honori.^  It  raised  itself  in 
silvery  whiteness,  above  all  the  minor  utensils  of  the  table,  while  the 
steam  ascending  from  it,  like  a  rich  incense,  made  a  shadowy  undula- 
tion on  the  wall.  Around  its  circumference,  was  an  embossed  repre- 
sentation of  a  fox-chase.  Reynard  was  flying  fof  his  life ;  the 
huntsmen  were  winding  their  horns ;  the  horses  were  dashing  over 
the  hedge;  the  hounds  were  in  full  cry,  over  '  bush,  brake,  and  scaur,' 
and  pursuing  the  game  unto  the  death.  The  milk-pot  was  a  little 
model  of  classic  elegance.  The  cream  reposed  in  it  like  double 
refined  snow  of  the  Appenines.  It  seemed  as  pure  as  purity  itself. 
It  looked  a  cordial,  as  if  it  might  be  '  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise,' 
a  balsam  for  the  most  deadly  wound.  And  then  the  sugar !  -^  rival- 
ling the  milk  in  whiteness  !  —  glistening  in  the  bright  light ;  cracked 
into  the  most  convenient  lumps,  and  ready  to  be  conveyed  with  tongs 
of  silver  for  the  grand  amalgamation  ! 

Is  not  your  mouth  moistened,  my  reader  1  Does  not  a  tear-like 
drop  struggle  and  gush  from  its  comers,  and  your  inmost  stomach 
yearn  1     The  lip  has  its  tears  of  sympathy  from  a  yearning  stomach, 
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as  well  83  tbe  eye  from  the  '  buming  crucible  of  the  bnin-'  Oh  i  de- 
Ughtful  banqueU,  '  noctet  centeque  Deum  /'  —  auperior  to  all  other  b&n- 
quete,  and  worthy  the  sweetest  inspiratiMi  of  the  muse.  Dinner, 
with  its  riande,  is  a.  gross,  brutish,  animal  enjoyment  Teeth,  mus- 
cles, eyes,  heart,  soul,  must  be  engjoased  in  despatching  ito  solid 
masses.  But  tea  is  a  divine,  ethereal,  subtle  sympoBiuni.  It  dbtils 
into  tbe  brain,  it  enliveneth  the  soul,  it  sharpeneth  the  tongue,  it 
brighteneth  the  eyes,  it  smooths  down  wrinkles  and  carea ;  it  is  wor- 
thy of  a  god  abore  the  purple  god  Bncchus;  worthier  far  of  chased 
goblets,  and  to  be  crowned  with  flowers.  Tea  bringeth  no  redoeaa 
of  eyes,  no  defection  of  the  wit^,  no  grovelling  obeisance  to  tbe 
earth,  no  mockery  of  the  world,  no  melancholy  abstractiona.  Tea 
clothes  none  with  raggedness,  shakes  no  man's  credit,  forfeits  no 
friends,  brings  no  '  gi'ay  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,'  makes  no  wives 
broken-hearted,  no  children  beggais,  no  houses  desolate.  And  can 
tbe  bacchanal  say  as  much,  who  steeps  his  soul  in  forgetfulness,  and 
riots  on  the  juice  of  the  grape  I  Come  with  me  to  the  garden  of 
RoUo.  He  is  a  raving  votary  of  the  god.  He  revels  in  nocturnal 
OFgieB.  Look  around  you,  and  behold  the  garden  of  tbe  sluggard. 
How  are  these  walks  clogged  with  rublii>Ii.     Tin     ■  n.-,!-.  ■-., 

redolent  of  fragrance,  how  vainly  do  the;  .-  .i- 

nion  of  weeds.  How  doth  this  tender  plou'  div  ;■  i,  i  ;;._■. l:.  lluw 
doth  that  sweet  flower  struggle  lo  bloom.  Ho\\'  dutb  tjiu  bruLse<l 
and  trampled  vine  beg  for  thy  training  haml,  heart-broken  wife  of  his 
bosom!  How  even  the  birds  do  not  pause  upon  tbe  wing  which  once 
doscended,  and  made  these  alleys  vocal.  Elehold  liere  a  ruined  arbor, 
&  n^lected  grotto  ;  there  a  fallen  statue,  and  a  fountain  choked  with 
leaves.  The  train  of  tbe  serpent  is  over  tlie  '  flowers  of  loveliness;' 
the  wild  grass  grows  long  and  unheeded,  and  I  gaiie  upon  a  wasta 
and  desert  spot,  which  might  have  been  a  garden  of  paradise. 

Direct  your  eyes  to  tbe  old  mansion,  at  ihe  end  of  the  avenue.  The 
moss  grows  on  tbe  roof,  the  bricks  drop  from  the  chimney,  the  windows 
hang  by  a  hinge,  and  the  lintels  are  decayed.  Doe«  it  bear  about  it 
any  appearance  of  a  home  1  Are  there  !iuy  altars  around  which  tbo 
affections  may  gather  in  holy  sacrifice  1  AlaH,  the  gulden  censers  have 
been  broken,  dbe  sweet  incense  goeth  up  no  more.  And  are  these 
thy  fruits,  ob  Bacchus  !  giver  of  joy  %  And  is  the  danger  sweet  to 
foUow  the  god  whose  temples  are  enciircled  with  verdant  leaves  I 
Away  with  thee  !  I  contemn  thee,  thou  cnnviied  god !  We  will  tear 
dovrn  tby  altars,  and  build  others,  even  to  now  divinities.  Behold  a 
contrast.  Come  to  the  cheerful  mansion  of  Miaa  Patty,  and  to  her 
'  small  domains.'  Nightly  she  sips  of  bei  nectaieau  tea.  Do  you 
see  there  aught  of  the  elements  of  disoider  I  Is  any  thing  apart 
from  its  own  peculiar  place  1  Are  the  walk  unbnishcd  of  cub-vrebs  1 
Does  the  mantle  harbor  dust  i  The  gausy  robe  uf  (Juoon  Mab  might 
be  trailed  over  those  floors,  and  yet  contract  no  soil.  The  spirit  of 
comfort  reigns  within  and  without.  The  court-yard  is  blooming 
with  prim  roses,  the  weeded  garden  is  sweet  with  herbs.  This  then 
is  the  spirit  of  tea  ! 

Yet  are  there  cavUlers  without  number,  desptsers  of  God'.i  blessings, 
setteis  forth  of  strange  doctrines,  who  declare  that  even  this  harmless 
bevenga  is  a  poison.    I  abhor  them  —  I  detest  them  1    Keep  your 
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'  Joumalfl  of  Health/  gentlemen,  your  inane  scribblings.  More  life 
has  been  sipped  from  a  tea-spoon,  than  will  ever  be  sucked  through 
your  quill.  I  wonder  what  next  will  be  asserted ;  what  new  device  to 
torture  patience,  or  what  new  pledges  will  be  required.  Is  tea  a 
poison  ]  Then  is  there  ratsbane  in  a  peach.  Then  call  all  things 
poison.  Write  poison  on  the  flood  of  the  rock,  destruction  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  or  death  upon  the  heavenly  manna.  Point  me  to  the 
wretch  who,  being  weary  of  life,  seeks  not  the  ordinary  method  of 
departure,  and  neither  blows  his  brains  out,  nor  leaps  from  the  fourth 
story,  and  gasps  out  his  life  on  an  iron  pale,  nor  tosses  himself  from 
some  Milvian  bridge  into  the  sea,  nor  hangs  like  a  dog  in  his  own 
garret,  nor  draws  his  razor  at  right  angles  with  his  throat,  and  severs 
the  vein  jugular,  but  resorts  to  a  more  simple  operation,  and  with  all 
the  coolness  imaginable,  tells  cook  to  put  the  tea-kettle  on  a  simmer, 
and  mixing  cream  and  sugar,  drinks  down  the  deadly  hemlock,  and 
departs  tonis  fathers.  Or  have  you  ever  known  a  coroner  or  a  jury 
render  a  verdict  in  the  words  following,  to  wit :  '  Poisoned  by  a  cup 
^  tear 

'Ay,  Sir,  we  grant  you  ;  but  cause  and  effect  are  not  always  simulta- 
neous. There  be  some  things  which  loiter  and  lurk  in  the  system,  and 
the  end  of  them  is  death.  '  It  is  a  slow  poison.'  Slow  as  a  snail's  pace, 
doubtless.  It  is  a  potion  to  be  taken  every  day,  and  *  warranted  to 
take  effect'  at  the  end  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  Then,  when  the 
aged  gentleman,  with  head  like  an  almond  tree,  and  well  contented, 
goes  to  his  long  home,  ye  say,  '  Behold  the  victim  !' 

It  were  a  mookery  to  measure  the  depths  of  such  shallow  reasonings. 
Give  me  none  of  your  '  TEA-total  pledges.'  I  shall  stand  up  for  this 
'  ardent  liquor,'  be  it  green  or  be  it  black,  '  without  distinction  ol 
color.' 

Is  it  not  enough  to  cast  away  so  many  of  God's  '  good  creatures,' 
and  would  you  dry  up  this  last  drop  of  comfort  also  ?  Shall  every 
upstart  reformer  be  thrusting  his  pledge  and  statistics  in  the  face  of 
my  conviction,  and  attenuate  my  already  slender  '  bill  of  fare,'  dic- 
tating to  me  what  I  shall  eat,  and  what  I  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal 
I  shall  be  clothed  ?  Reining  me  within  bounds,  and  saying  '  hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  V  Shall  my  stomach  never  '  vaunt 
itself]'  shall  it  never  be  *  puffed  up  V  Truly,  my  poor  judgment  will 
have  little  to  exercise  itself  upon,  if  it  thus  yields  up  its  prerogative, 
but  wUl  be  warped  and  twisted  to  suit  the  will  of  these  moral  char- 
latans. There  is  '  the  Graham,'  on  the  one  hand,  would  starve  me 
into  a  '  walking  shadow,'  and  deprive  me  of  those  nutritious  solids 
which  make  the  man,  substituting  his  own  bran,  worse  than  the  broth 
of  the  Spartans.  There  is  a  host  of  zealots  on  the  other,  of  whom 
we  would  not  grumble  a  monosyllable,  so  long  as  they  kept  within 
modest  bounds,  and  did  not  wax  insolent  in  their  might,  but  who,  not 
contented  with  their  *  inch,'  but  they  must  take  an  '  ell,'  would  banish 
from  high  days,  and  holidays  *  all  that  can  intoxicate,'  pledging  in- 
sipid healths  in  brimmers  of  water  —  risum  teneatis  amid  !  Ye 
vaunting  philanthropists  !  Have  ye  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  not  wine 
alone  which  can  intoxicate  ^  That  there  are  other  draughts,  more 
delicious  in  the  quaffing,  and  which  make  the  brain  reel  and  madden ; 
love,  beauty,  flattery  \ 
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bread.  How  happy  and  exhilarated  am  I  afler  iny  two  cups  at  breakfast ! 
The  world  appears  new  and  bright,  after  the  night's  refreshing  slum- 
bers, and  casting  aside  slippers,  I  am  ready  to  jump  into  boots,  and  to 
face  the  busy  world.  The  Arab  sips  of  it  in  th^  desert,  and  it  imbues 
him  with  the  spirit  of  his  steed  ;  and  out  of  tiny  and  gilded  cups,  all 
spiced  and  fragrant,  the  houris  of  the  harem  drink  it.  It  is  good. 
But  shall  I  compare  it  with  tea  1  As  well  compare  the  fountain, 
which  sparkles  in  its  vivacity,  with  the  dull  and  sluggish  pool.  It  does 
not  claim  eminence.  But  enough  for  the  present.  I  shall  be  back  to 
tea,  and  join  the  maiden  drinkers  in  another  '  dish,' anon. 


LINES 
TO    THE    MKMOBT    OF    THE    LATS    J.  W.    «O0LD. 


BT    CEACB     CKArrOM. 


I. 

Thb  south  wind  fanned  his  cheek,  and  ocean's  wav* 
Whispered  of  health,  to  woo  him  from  the  grave, 
As,  launched  oooe  more  upon  the  bounding  main, 
He  left  the  land  he  ne'er  might  view  again. 
Painful  his  passage  to  that  foreign  shore, 
Where  lonely,  sad,  his  sinking  frame  he  bore ; 
And  man  V  a  lingering  sigh  bis  fond  heart  gave, 
For  friends  and  kindred,  as  the  gloomy  wave 
Bore  him  away,  and  sickness  laid  him  low. 
He  prayed  kind  heaven  to  sanctify  the  blow ; 
But  e'en  in  prayer,  'twixt  him  ana  heaven  would  come 
Visions  of  love  and  home  I 


II. 


'T  was  passed,  that  voyaee  drear,  and  yet  again 
Helpless  he  floats  upon  toe  pathless  main ; 
But  *  homeward  bound'  the  gallant  vessel  flew  ! 
And  bore  within,  kind,  manly  hearts,  and  true. 
Gontly  they  cheered  his  last  sad  hours  of  li£9, 
And  soothed  the  anciuish  of  that  mortal  strife  2 
And  through  the  solemn  watches  of  the  night. 
Kept  holy  viffils;  from  the  book  of  light 
Shedding  a  halo  round  the  brow  of  death  : 
As  faintly  ebbed  the  sufl'erer's  parting  breath, 
*  Spare  me,'  he  cried,  amid  stem  death's  alarms, 
*  To  reach  my  mother's  arms  I' 

IIL 

It  might  not  be;  the  conflict  sad  and  sore 
With  chiisiian  patience,  christian  faith,  he  bore ; 
And  nearer  as  the  last  dark  moment  came, 
Ever  he  called  upon  his  mother's  name ; 
With  filial  fondness  rare,  and  strong  in  death. 
Bequeathed  her  blessings  with  his  latest  breath. 
Still;  still  his  spirit  calls,  from  the  blue  sea, 
Saymg,  *0h  I  mother  loved,  grieve  not  for  me! 
I  do  but  wait  thee  on  a  happier  shore, 
The  'ebon  gate*  is  passed ;  't  is  o'er,  'tis  o'er! 
Of  death  the  sting,  of  grave  the  victory : 
Mother,  I  wait  fur  thee  1' 
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Ah  AoDBsn,  dbuvbkxd  nrOBs  ths  Mbbcaiitiui  Libbaxt  AsaociATiox,  at  the  Odeon 
in  Boston,  September  IS,  1838.     By  £dwabd  Etbbbtt.    Boston:  Wxlluji  D. 

TXCXNOB. 

It  18  a  pleasant  sight,  to  see  a  high  official  personage,  like  GJorernor  Eterett, 
leaying  the  affairs  of  state  for  a  time,  to  mingle  with  his  young  friends,  as  a  familiar 
teacher,  illustrating,  as  well  by  his  example  as  his  arguments,  the  influence  of  culti- 
Tated  mind,  and  intellectual  and  moral  enterprise,  in  a  nation  of  freemen.    The 
address  before  us  is  jusi  such  an  one  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  the  re- 
fined and  elegant  scholar  whence  it  emanates.     It  bears,  throughout,  those  marks 
which  ever  distinguish  the  man  of  true  genius  from  unimaginative,  exploring  wri- 
ters, whom  readers  and  public  journals  obliquely  or  explicitly  praise,  because  in  their 
long  disquisitions  to  proTe  what  is  intuitively  true  or  intuitiYely  false,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  gainsayed,  or  which  calls  for  reprehension.    Here,  on  the  contrary, 
interesting  facts  are  reflected  by  lucid  images,  and  expressed  with  singular  beauty 
and  terseness;  yet  there  is  an  unambitious  simplicity  and  plainness  of  style,  remark- 
able no  less  for  its  energy  and  pieturesqueness — a  coincidence  equally  rare  and  fortu- 
nate.   There  is  one  great  benefit  resulting  from  this,  which  is  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance, but  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of.    Truths,  briefly  illustrated,  and  felicitously 
enforced,  will  be  remembered^  by  the  hearer  or  reader,  and  be  fruitful  of  good  influ- 
ences, long  after  the  occasion  of  their  delivery  or  publication  has  gone  by.    Inter- 
minable periods,  and  endless  interlacings  of  diction,  interspersed  with  labored  clas- 
sicalities,  dragged  in  by  ear  and  horn,  with  the  spirit  of  a  hide-bound  pedant,  are 
too  often  characteristics  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  address  and  lecture  writers, 
whose  minds,  however  cultiyated,  are  by  no  means  fertile.    Mr.  Ybrplanck,  whose 
literary  repute  (which  may  be  mainly  traced  to  this  too  ephemeral  class  of  compo- 
titions)  may  cause  his  manner  to  be  emulated  by  some,  is  not  unfrequently  a  dalln* 
qoent  in  the  characteristics  we  haye  commended ;  and  we  yenture  to  affirm,  what  we 
have  heard  distinguished  readers  declare,  that  of  the  numerous  productions  of  this 
nature,  which  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  no  considerable  sentence  would  be  found 
to  haye  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  hearer  or  reader,  after  the  lapse  of  any  length  of 
time,  howerer  commendable  its  sentiments  or  inculcations.    This  is  the  error  of  a 
style  which  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  sufficiently  correci,  in  a  literal  sense,  perhaps 
laboriously  so^  but  which  nevertheless  lacks  ease,  simplicity,  and  Tivacity.    The 
Tery  reverse  of  these  distinctive  blemishes,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
address  under  notice,  from  which  we  proceed  to  select  a  few  extracts,  in  proof  of  the 
justice  of  our  encomiums.   In  some  opening  remarks  upon  commercial  exchanges,  we 
find  the  following : 

"  There  are  probably  few  individnals  in  this  assembly,  who  took  their  morning's  meal 
this  day,  without  the  use  of  articles  brought  from  almost  erery  part  of  the  world.  The 
tabU  on  which  it  was  served  was  made  ftom  a  tree  whioh  grew  on  the  Spanish  main 
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or  one  of  the  Wml-India  ultudi,  and  it  was  covered  wilh  ■  lable-cloth  lh>iB  St.  Paun- 
burgor  Archsagttl.  The  lea  was  from  ChiDa  i  ihecoBee  from  Java;  the  nigar  fnm 
Cubaor  Louisiana;  Ihe  ailierBpooni  Item  Meiico  or  Peru  i  the  cupa  and  laucen  frnM 
England  or  Prance.     Bach  of  Ibeae  anictee  waa  purcbaaad  by  ■□  ucbasge  of  otbar 

pioducu— tha  growth  of  our  own  or  roretgaeountriea  — colleclad  and  diatnbntcd  bf  a 
auccesstoD  of  loyagea,  often  to  the  rarlheal  comera  of  the  globe.  Without  cullivaaag 
a  roml  of  ground,  we  taiie  the  ticheat  fmita  of  tiny  soil.     Wttboul  atirring  from  oar 


ihe  erowlh  of  eTerj  ragioQ.     In  til 


WB  are  aerved  wiib  (ruii 

dialed  from  the  deptha  of  the  PBcifii 

We  are  glad  lo  God  euch  aentimenu  as  the  subjoined,  enforced  with  eameM  ekv 
qucDce.  The  lecturer  is  speaking  of  (he  unwonhf  prejudice  which  has  been  auSeied 
to  oblBJP  in  the  United  Statea,  againal  capital  and  capitalisla.  He  iaapeaking  of  tba 
progieaa,  from  mfaney  apward,  of  ibe  wbale  irada  of  Naw-Bedfocd  and  NasuicJM.: 

The  huainMa  haa  grown,  until  the  aacieiil  flahiog-groDnda  have  bec<i»«  lb«  firat 

^ J —      i._i; — I  — !._i ji^^  required  abffinent  to  lit 

B  of  circumnavigalton.    Fiftf 
ilea  Cape  Horn,  rasgea  &um 


ling  Torage;  snd  cspilaU  are  now  required  auffieient 

I  of  forty  mOBlha,  and  a  voyage  of  drcumr>avigalto~ 

1  a  smgla  Teaael ;  ahe  doublea  Cape  Horn,  r*i 

_ _ «(18  of  Japan,  cruises  in  uneipiored  laiiiuiies,  siopa  1 

refreahmenl  si  islands  before  undiscovered,  and  on  the  basis  perbapB  of  the  capital  of 


'easel  for  an  absence  of  forty  mOBlha,  and  a  voyage  of  circumnavigalton.     Fifty 

nd  dollars  areinieslcd  m  a  smgla  veaseli  ahe  doublsa  " —  " — ' 

ith  Sbetlanii  to  the  coaile  of  Japan,  crui 


rforms  an  eipletl  whicfa,  aii^  o 

_  „ _  ^..    ..  _c  effected  by  iba  reaourcea  at  ths 

, In  this  branch  of  business,  a  capital  of  twelve  or  Gfleen  million* 

of  doliara  is  invaatad.  Ita  obwcl  is  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  commodioua  liaht  for  oar 
winter  evenings.  The  capitalist,  it  is  true,  desires  an  adequate  iniereat  <hi  lii*  idvom- 
menli  but  he  can  only  gel  ibis  by  sFlling  his  oil  si  a  price  al  which  the  public  are  able 
and  willing  to  buy  it.    The 'overgrown  capitalist'  employed  in  this  busineaa,  is  so  over- 

Kwn  lamp- lighter.  Before  he  can  pocket  his  sii  per  cent.,  be  haa  trimmed  Ibe  lamp  of 
cottager  who  borrows  an  hoar  from  evening  to  complete  her  day's  labor,  and  haa 
lighted  the  taper  of  the  pale  and  ihoiighl-woiQ  atudani,  wbu  ia  '  outwalchmg  tbe  bear,' 
over  aome  ancient  volume." 

Sbort-sigbted  persons  have  often  inveif  he-i,  here  and  eUewfaera,  againat  the  aoeu- 
mulatioos  of  capital,  in  the  produaion  of  manufactures,  carried  on  \»y  maehiDery. 
Such  have  seen,  wilh  abundaol  foreboding,  tbe  ahuttle  drop  from  the  flDgera  of  tbe 
weaver,  and  fall  into  iron  fingers  ibat  ply  il  faaler;  and  ibe  aailor  furi  his  sail  and 
lay  down  hie  oar,  bidding  'a  strong,  unwearied  aervanl,  on  vaporous  winga.'tobaar 
hiro  through  the  water,  making  the  stormy  sea  his  amooth  highway.  To  mttk 
croaking  ecoaomiata,  we  eommend  tbe  Ibllowing  unanswerable  argumenia: 


"When  we  hear  pereona  coodi'mningBccaTiiulationB  of  capital  employed  in  manufac- 


loraa,  we  eaDDOl  help  aayiris  t.- 

"   "■"  lae  Duay  wh& 

rits  while  it  br 


deinivs  Bocialy  of  the  fruit  of  th  i!  ln-Ery  of  these  inani  mute  bui  untiring  laborers?  Or 
doyou  wiab  to  lay  on  aching  hi.  mi  sh>iulders  the  burdens  which  are  so  liehily  borne 
by  iheae  patient  metallic  gianli  '  l..>i>k  bI  Lowell.  Behold  lbs  palaccA  of  her  indus- 
try side  by  side  with  her  cburc! .  -  inil  her  school -houses,  the  long  lines  of  her  shops 
■Bd  watoDiKuaiu  haratreetafllli- ,  .nLh  ibi,  comfar' able  abodes  of  sn  enlerprismg.  iodus- 
irioaa,  and  inlelligenl  popalatir.ii.  Siv  her  flery  Sampsons  roanng  along  her  railroid, 
with  thirty  laden  cars  in  her  train,  l.wk  al  her  watery  Ooliolis,  not  wielding  a  weavet'a 
beam,  like  bim  of  old,  bai  givitie  luuiion  to  hundrcde  and  Ihous-inde  of  spindles  snd 
looma.  Twanlv  years  ago,  ami  cwn  oi  ihrce  puur  fiirma  occupied  the  entire  spacB 
within  tbe  bouni(srios  of  Lowell.  Nut  rnore  visibly,  I  had  almost  sntd  not  mororapidty. 
was  Ibe  palace  of  Aladdin,  in  l!  \  :i(.ittn  tales,  coiisiructcd  by  ihn  genius  of  the  Ismp, 
than  this  noble  city  of  the  ails  :  !>.  .ti  buill  by  the  geniu9  of  capital.  This  capiiai,  it 
is  true,  seeks  a  mi>denile  inters  i  clif  invealment  i  hut  ii  la  by  fiimisbing  la  sll  who 
desire  it,  the  cheapest  garment  t  w.jm  by  dvibied  man.  To  denounce  Ihe  capital 
which  has  been  ine  agent  of  tl.  -  U'lulprfiil  and  bcneEccni  erention,  to  wage  war  with 
a  ayacem  which  baa  spread  anil  :-  T|iri;iidmg  plenty  tbrougliaut  the  country,  whsl  is  it 
but  tu  play  in  real  life  the  part  „i  ilii  miilignam  sorcerer  in  lhessiiiees«lern  tale,  who, 
potanlMlIr  (at  miaofaieC  uttan  ilir^  bsleful  spell  which  breaks  the  charm,  hesvei  the 
nighty  piUars  d  tha  palaoe  frum  iliuir  foundBnou,  converts  the  fnutful  gardena  back 
M  Ibeir  nativa  awiUly,  aad  baape  ihe  absdea  of  lifa  and  happioeaa  wilh  aileni  and  daso- 
latarmnaT' 
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TIm  inBuences  of  oommeroe,  in  the  paat  and  present  ages  of  the  world,  are  admi- 
lably  set  thrth  in  the  annexed  passage: 

"When  we  contemplate  the  past,  we  see  some  of  the  moel  important  phenomena  in 
human  history  intimately — I  had  almost  said  mysteriously  —  connected  with  com- 
SMffoe.  In  the  very  dawn  of  dvilization,  the  art  of  alphahetical  writing  sprang  up 
among  a  commercial  people.  One  can  almost  imagine  that  these  wonderifuliy  con?o- 
nient  elements  were  a  kind  of  short>hand,  which  the  Phoenician  merchants,  under  the 
sfwr  of  necessity,  contrived  for  keeping  their  acoonnfs ;  for  what  could  they  have  done 
with  hierogly|>hics  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  a 
oommeroe  which  extended  over  the  known  world,  and  of  whicn  we  have  preserved  to 
us  such  ^  curious  and  instructive  descripiion  bv  the  prophet  Esekiel  7  A  thousand  years 
later,  snd  the  same  commercial  race  among  whom  this  sublime  invention  had  its  origin, 
performed  a  not  less  glorious  part  as  the  champions  of  freedom. 
^  "  When  the  Macedonian  madman  comoienoed  his  crusade  against  Asia,  the  Phoeni- 
cians opposed  the  only  vigorous  resistance  to  his  march.  The  Tyriao  merchants  de- 
layed him  longer  beneath  the  walls  of  their  sea-girt  city,  than  Darius  at  the  head  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  East  In  the  succeeding  oeniuneH,  when  the  dynasties  estsblisbed  by 
Alexander  were  cruiDbting,  and  the  Romans  in  turn  took  up  the  march  of  universal 
conquest  and  dominion,  the  commercial  city  of  Carthage,  the  daughter  of  Tvra,  afibrd- 
ed  the  most  efficient  check  to  their  progress.  But  there  was  nowhere  sufficient  aecu- 
rity  for  property  in  the  old  world,  to  form  the  bssis  of  a  permanent  commercial  prospe- 
rity. In  the  middle  ages,  the  iron -yoke  of  the  feudal  system  wss  broken  by  commerce. 
The  emancipation  of  Europe  from  the  detestable  sway  of  the  barons,  began  with  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  cities.  The  wealth  acquired  in  commerce  affbrded  the  first 
eounterpoise  to  that  of  the  feudal  duets  who  monopoiiaed  the  land,  snd  in  the  space  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  gave  birth  to  a  new  civilization.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  the  Hanse 
towns ;  in  the  east,  the  cities  of  Venice,  Genoa,  the  ports  of  Sicily  and  Nsples,  Flo- 
rence, Pisa,  and  Leghorn,  be^in  to  swarm  with  active  crowds.  The  Mediterrsnean, 
deserted  for  nesrly  ttn  centuries,  is  covered  with  vessels.  Merchants  from  the  Adriatic 
explore  thefarihest  east:  silks,  spices, gums,  gold,  are  distributed  from  iheltslian  dtiea 
through  Europe;  and  the  dawn  of  a  general  revival  breaks  on  the  world.  Nature,  at 
this  juncture,  discloses  another  of  those  mighty  mysteries,  which  msn  is  permitted 
from  age  to  age  to  read  in  her  awful  volume.  As  the  fullness  of  time  approaches  for 
the  new  world  to  be  found,  it  is  discovered  that  a  piece  of  steel  may  be  so  prepared, 
that  it  will  point  a  stesdy  index  to  the  pole.  After  it  had  led  the  adventurers  of  Itsly, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  old  world  — from  Iceland  to  the  south 
of  Africa—  the  immortal  discoverer^  with  the  snows  snd  sorrows  of  near  sixty  years 
upon  his  head,  but  with  the  fire  of  immorul  youth  in  his  hesrt,  placed  himssif  under 
the  guidance  of  the  mysterious  pilot,  bravely  followed  its  route  dirnctioa  through  tbs 
terrors  and  the  dangers  of  the  unknown  sea,  snd  called  a  new  hemisphere  into  Ming. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  connect  with  this  discovery  slroost  all  the  great  events  of  modern 
history,  and,  still  more,  sll  the  sreat  movements  of  modern  civilixalion.  Even  in  tha 
colonization  of  NeW'Eln^lsnd,  although  more  than  almost  any  other  human  enterprise 
the  offspring  of  the  religious  feeling,  commercial  adventure  opened  the  way  and  fur- 
nished the  means.  As  time  rolled  on,  and  events  hastened  to  their  consummation, 
eommerdal  relations  suggested  the  chief  topics  in  the  great  controversy  for  hberty. 
The  British  Navigation  Act  was  tha  original  foundation  of  the  colonial  grievances. 
There  was  a  constant  struagle  to  break  away  from  the  limits  of  the  monopoly  imposed 
by  the  mother  country.  The  American  navigators  could  find  no  walls  nor  barriers  on 
the  face  of  the  dnep,  and  they  were  determined  that  paper  and  parchment  ahould  not 
shut  up  what  God  had  thrown  open.  The  moment  the  war  of  independence  was  over, 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  went  forth  like  an  uncaged  eagle,  who,  having 
beaten  himaelf  almost  to  madness  sgainst  the  bsrs  of  his  prison,  rushes  out  at  length 
to  his  native  element,  and  exults  as  he  bathes  his  undazzled  eye  in  the  sunbeam,  or 
jnllows  his  breast  upon  the  storm.  Our  merchants  were  far  from'  contenting  themaelvet 
with  treading  obsequiously  in  the  footsteps  even  of  the  great  commercial  nation  from 
which  we  are  descended.  Ten  years  hsd  not  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  before  the  infant  commerce  of  America  had  struck  out  for  herself  a  drcuit  in  soma 
respecu  broader  and  bolder  than  that  of  England.  Beside  penetrating  the  remotest 
haunts  of  the  commerce  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  trsding  .nations  of  Europe — tha 
recesses  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  White  seas — she  displayed  the  stsrs 
and  the  stripes  in  diatsnt  oceans,  where  the  Lion  snd  the  Lilies  never  floated.  She 
not  only  engaged  with  spirit  in  the  trade  with  Uindostsn  and  China,  which  had  been 
thought  to  M  beyond  the  grasp  of  individual  capital  and  enterprise,  but  she  explerad 
new  markets  on  islands  aiM  coasts  before  uospproached  by  modern  commerce.' 

In  discussing  the  character  of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  Mr.  £v£rbtt  brings  before 
his  avdieiiee  thrseaaccessiTe  historical  and  topographical  pictures,  aa  im  iht  ihifting 
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aaetm  of  n  dionfa&.  In  tbe  Bnl,  iha  hcorlr  a  infitcd  to  go  op  with  OoTemcr 
WiHTHROP  10  the  heighla  or  ChBrlcslown,  as  jct  without  a  name,  on  tin  dap  of  hia 
landiog,  the  seTcnteenth  or  June,  1630.  LandiTard,  Itretchoi  a  diimal  tbreit ;  aea- 
vard,  a  iTBsLe  of  watcn,  unipoUed  with  a  sail,  eicept  that  of  his  own  whip.  Altlw 
foot  of  Iba  tkill,  arc  lbs  cabiai  of  two  eateipruing  adTeolDren  to  a  ajxH  dn  untea- 
anted  by  any  child  of  oiTilizaiion.  The  aocond  pictura  it  coniemplat^d  from  tba 
same  emiusnce,  ooe  hundred  and  forty-Gie  pear*  Ibict,  od  the  MTeataeQlb  of  JiUMi, 
1775: 

"  A  lerriflc  scene  of  war  ragsa  on  the  lop  of  the  hill  Wait  for  a  ftvorable  moment, 
when  the  volumes  of  Bety  smoke  roll  awiy,  and  over  iha  misia  of  that  sixty-gun  ship, 
whose  balteriei  are  btsiing  upon  the  hill,  you  behold  sn  ill-baill  town  of  abauitwo  ibon- 
aaod  dwelling- bo  uses,  moiitly  of  wood,  w^ih  scerce  any  public  buiEriinesbul  eight  or  nina 
churches,  tbe  old  State-house,  and  Paneuil  Hsil)  Roibury  beyana,  sn  iasignifiesnt 
villue;  a  vacant  laarsb,  in  all  the  ipice  now  occupied  by  Cimbridgeporl  and  E«M 
Cambridge,  by  Cbelaea  and  East  Boston;  and  beneath  your  feel  ibe  Iowa  of  Chattoa- 
lown,  consisting  in  Ihe  morning  of  a  line  of  about  three  hundred  houses,  wrapped  in  ■ 
■beet  of  SsRies  at  noon,  and  reduced  at  eTentide  to  ■  heap  of  ashea." 

From  the  state'house,  in  Bostou,  as  from  an  obaenalory,  the  lecturer  looka  down 
upon  (be  third  scene ;  and  very  faithful  and  well-colored  i>  the  picture : 

"As  ire  look  down  lh>m  this  lofty  atniclure,  we  behoM 

bosy  soene.  Wo  see  beneath  as  a  city  containing  eight]-  i.i     .... 

and  mainly  built  of  brick  and  grsuiie.    Vessels  cf  erei  v  <l''~i:rLpiioa  ire  moored  si  tbe 

wharves.    Long  lines  of  cotamodioua  and  eien  slatclV  '. ^v^  cover  ■  space  which, 

within  Ihe  memory  of  man,  wss  in  a  stale  of  nituri  Sv^'^ianual  blocks  of  ware- 
houses and  alorea  bsva  forced  their  way  to  the  cbsnni  '  i'ltiiiitl  Hall  itself,  the  con- 
sectsled  snd  uncbangeable,  has  aweUed  to  twice  its  or.j:  .  il  il  iiurji'ions.  Aiheneiima, 
hoipitali,  asylumt,  and  iaOrmaties,  adorn  the  straela.  I  h  ^elinol- house  rests  ils  mo- 
dest front  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  silly  oi  (  i- 1.  v  r.-hurehes  si  test  thai  the 
children  are  content  to  walk  in  the  good  old  ways  of  :m  i  iriili^rti.  Connected  with 
the  cit^  by  eight  bridges,  svenues,  or  femes,  you  beholi:  i  .:-,  uf  touns  most  of  them 
municipally  distinct,  but  all  of  them  in  reality  forming  u  :ii  l^.,«ti]i]  one  vsel  meirupo- 
lis,  snimaled  by  one  commerdal  life.  Shading  ofFfroi:  i  - ,  u'u  Beethsl  mom  lovely 
back -ground,  a  succession  of  bsppy  setllsmenis,  span.  :  v<  r!.  villas,  tiTni-bauEea,  snd 
cottages;  united  to  Boston  by  aconsiani  iniereourae;  -:..  i.iiri,ii,j  ihp  i-aiiiml  frnm  rhMi- 
5eldfl  and  gardeiia,  and  prosperous  in  the  reflux  i 

life  included  with  in  this  circuit,  snd  of  sll  thst  in  umi  

commercial  induiiry  has  been  an  active  element,  snd  ,i,  -     \ii![kJ  \iself  by 

association  mth  every  ihin^  else  we  hold  dear.  Will  .i  ...  .^inriiii,  what  memorisls 
strike  the  eye;  what  recolleciions ;  what   institution].  ininoin-  iremenrea,  and 

names  that  cannot  die!  There  lie  the  eanonued  preciii.  ..;  1,.  luislon  and  Concord  ; 
ihereiisethe  sscred  heights  of  Dorchester  and  Charlei:  ..>  .  il^.tcis  Harvard,  Ihean- 
dsnl  and  venerable  foeter-child  of  public  and  prival  ...ry  in  every  part  of  Ihe 

State  I  to  whose  existence  Charleslown  gave  the  l!rs'  .  .;  .i:-,,',  lo  whuse  erowth  and 
naefiiloesa  lbs  opulence  of  Boston  ha*  nl  all  times  m-n.-r!  i,ij  wiih  open  hand.  SuU 
ftnheroD  ihsnibeeye  can  reach,  four  lines  of  com m  i  .  .  .ri  by  rHiLrosd  end  iteam 
have  within  our  own  day  united  wilti  the  capital,  by  ban  '  .i  -.  n,  n  siill  bmader  circuit  of 
towns  and  villsges.  Hark  to  tbe  voice  of  life  and  b  i  ~ .  \\  nich  sounds  along  the 
linesl     While  wespeak, one  of  ihem  is  shooting  onwa.     i     'r.  tllimilnlih' wesi,  and  all 

are  uniting  with  tbe  other  kindred  enterpriaea,  to  form      ..      ..n >:ii»  Mi>d  prosp«roua 

whole,  in  which  town  and  country,  sgricullure  and  ma.  -         .  :  iirnL  c^ipiial,  art 

and  nature  —  wrooght  and  compacled  into  one  gr«nd  .:  -'-uiilvgaiber- 

ing  and  disusing,  conceniraling  and  radiaiing  Ihe  e<    .  ,;   ^he  moiit 

blessings  uf  a  liberal  snd  dilTuBiTe  commerce. 

'  In  mere  proaperil j  sod  the  wealth  it  diffuies,  there  ia  no  erooud  6w  moral  approba- 
tion ;  though  I  believe  in  any  long  period  of  lime  il  will  be  found  Ibst  ihose  commu- 
niiiea  only  are  signally  prosperoua  where  virtuous  principle  is  revered  as  the  rale  of 
conduct.  It  is  Ihe  chief  glory  of  our  commercial  communitv,  (hat  tbe  old  stsndsrd  of 
morals  i>  still  kepi  up;  thst  industry  snd  frugslily  are  siill  held  m  honorable  rcpuist 
that  tbe  rage  for  specniaiion  has  not  eaten  out  the  vllals  of  chsrscter,  snd  thst  Incky 
ftaud.  though  pislsd  stiff  with  ill-gollanireaaure,  dare  not  yellinupiit  bold,  uDlilnahing 
hce  m  ihe  pretence  of  the  humblest  man,  who  eais  ihe  bread  of  honest  industiy." 

This  uddreas  is  boaatifully  prinlad,  as  well  aa  the  poem  which  Mcompuue*  it, 
which  we  shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  to  notice. 


Of  Ibe  social 
inobled  it, 
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DnOKSTBATlOlf  OF  THS  TftUTH  OF  THE  CuBISTIAK  RXLIGION.,     By  AlUAKDBR  KxiTH, 

D.  D.,  Author  of  the  '  Evidence  of  Prophecy,'  etc    Id  one  Volume,    pp.  3S».    New- 
York  :  HAKPsm  AVD  Bbothibs. 

Wk  have  givcD  this  book  but  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  perusal ;  yet  we  hare  seen 
that  it  contains  much  valuable  information  and  exact  learning.  The  great  defect,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  of  this  and  other  similar  defences  of  Christianity,  is,  that  they  do  not 
see  the  objections  from  a  right  point  of  view.  Bad  m^,  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  doubt  it,  we  cannot  but  think,  from '  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;'  and  are  not  to 
be  reached  by  arguments  aimed  at  the  head.  Good  men,  who  reject  portions  of  the 
gospel,  (and  assuredly  there  have  been  such,)  are  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt, 
nor  are  their  objections  to  be  met  cavalierly.  Their  difficulties  lie  beyond  the  depths 
of  common  observation.  Treatises  upon  the  possibility  of  miracles,  or  the  integrity 
of  (he  canon,  or  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  have  little  weight  with  them.  The  gos- 
pel, in  their  case,  must  be  shown  to  accord  with  the  wants  of  man,  ita  teachings 
reconciled  with  philosophy,  before  they  will  or  can  receive  it.  The  union  of  religion 
and  philosophy  is  the  great  problem  of  this  age,  and  their  marriage  will  be  the  high 
festival  of  the  world.  We  must  object,  also,  to  the  want  of  candor  which  marks  too 
many  of  our  theological  works.  No  writer,  be  his  subject  the  gospel  or  the  koran, 
should  take  for  granted  what  he  professes  to  proTe.  He  who  starts  upon  any  contro- 
▼ersy,  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  all  right,  and  his  opponents  all  wrong,  may  conyince 
himself,  but  no  one  else.  And  this  is  the  spirit  of  a  great  majority  of  the '  demon- 
itrationa  of  the  trutk  of  the  gospel.'  The  objections  are  termed  scoffs,  and  the  ob- 
jectors scoffers,  at  the  outset ;  which  of  course  implies  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  being  right,  in  any  particular.  We  shall  not  be  misunderstood  i^n  saying,  that 
the  doubters  of  the  gospel  have,  in  fact,  been  among  its  beat  friends;  for  they  have 
given  us  a  firmer  hold  of,  and  a  clearer  insight  into,  it9  divine  truth  and  beauty. 
Lonua,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  was  styled  a '  scoffer.'  This  book,  and  others  like  it, 
will  give  to  those  who  believe,  without  knowing  why,  some  reasons  for  believing ; 
to  those  who  doubt,  to  doubt  on ;  until  some  fair  writer,  who  sympathizes  with 
objectors,  without  assenting  to  their  creeds,  shall  remove  their  honest  unbelief. 


TaAVELs  IK  THS  Thbss  Obsat  Empibbs  of  Aubtbia,  Rvssia,  abd  Tubkbv.  By 
C.  B.  Eluott,  H.  a.,  F.  R.  S.,  Vicar  of  Gtodalmin,  etc.  In  two  volumes^  12mo. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchabd. 

Thb  Vicar  of  Godalmin  set  about  writing  a  real  book  of  travel,  and,  we  may  rap- 
pose,  nothing  more.  There  are  more  facts  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  than  are 
VBoally  encountered  in  the  same  number  of  pages.  The  work  begins  with  this 
sentence,  charaeteristic  of  the  whole  performance :  ^  The  first  object  on  the  road  to 
Presburg,  that  arrests  the  eye,  after  quitting  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  in  the  great 
eapital  of  Austria,  is  the  burial-ground,  on  the  right  hand  side,  so  full,  so  overflowing 
with  aqMikhral  monuments,  that,  at  a  short  distance,  they  present  only  a  confused 
mass  of  masonry.'  And  then  we  hear  an  account  of  Uhe  phlegmjatic  German,  who 
officiated  as  coachman,'  and  even  a  description  of  his  '  blue  apron.'  Nothing  that 
met  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  seems  to  be  omitted;  and  we  doubt  not  this  was  an  easy 
way  to  make  a  book.  We  therefore  can  recommend  the  work  to  all  lovers  x)f  facts, 
and  can  assure  them  that  a  want  of  particularity  is  not  one  of  its  faults ;  and  moreover, 
the  reader  will  be  pretty  sure  of  finding  out  whether  the  object  described  be  *  on  the 
right  hand  side '  or  on  the  left.   In  short,  it  may  be  said  of  our  tourist,  as  was  remarked 
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by  a  caustic  critic  of  a  traveller  equally  minute,  and  as  invincibly  dull,  that  *  he 
to  consider  the  most  ordinary  occupation  in  travelling  to  be  that  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another;  setting  off  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning,  and  arriving  at  a 
particular  hour  in  the  evening;  and  it  may  be,  paying  the  expense  incurred.'  Ex- 
tending somewhat  farther  his  views  of  human  affairs,  he  finds  that  provisions  are 
cither  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent;  that  the  same  general  observation  applies  also  to 
beds ;  and  that  all  these  objects  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  another  principle 
of  classification,  derived  from  attending  to  their  prices.  From  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  transition  is  easy  to  roads  and  ferries,  including  tolls  and  bridges,  with 
the  accessary  matter  of  horses  and  carriages,  not  forgetting  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
driver's  livery.  The  same  love  of  generalizing  leads  him  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature ;  and  he  surveys  with  an  accurate  and  discriminating  eye  the  whole 
state  of  the  weather,  which,  like  the  roads  and  conveyances,  is  remarkable  for  bein^ 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse.  Seriously,  however,  we  do  not  really  mean 
to  find  fault  with  Mr.  £lliott,  for  we  believe  there  is  a  certain  class  of  readers  who 
will  delight  in  his  volumes,  and  better  still,  may  gain,  it  may  be,  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  from  them;  but  whether  reading  of  this  description  be  the  best  that  can 
be  had  upoii  the  subject,  is,  we  tliink,  a  question. 


Rob  op  the  Bowl:  A  Legend  of  Saint  Inigoe'p.    By  the  Author  of  'Swsllow  Earn,' 

*  florse- Shoe  Robinson,' etc.    In  two  volumes,  12mo.    pp.445.    Philadelphia  :  Lba 

AND    BlaNCUARO. 

We  have  perused  this  work  with  much  satisfaction ;  and  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers ;  assured  that  those  who  can  fully  appreciate  this  style  of 
writing,  will  concur  with  us  in  saying,  that  these  novels  are  destined  to  take  rank 
with  some  of  the  best  native  works  of  fiction  of  the  present  day.  The  volumes  do 
not,  in  our  judgment,  detract  from  the  well-earned  praise  which  the  former  produc- 
tions of  the  author  have  received,  although  we  have  seen  as  much  intimated  by  some 
of  our  contemporaries.  They  are  written  in  a  pure  style ;  the  plot  is  well  laid,  and  the 
incident^  naturally  worked  up;  the  characters  are  drawn  with  care,  and  ably  sup- 
ported,  and  with  particular  reference,  it  should  seem,  to  their  moral  tendency;  for  we 
find  in  the  work  no  glossing  over  of  vicious  principles,  no  depravity  dressed  up  in  a  fas- 
cinating garb,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  objection  to  books  otherwise  delightful  and 
usefuljTor  their  spirit,  taste,and  talent.  In  this  respect  the  writer  has  set  a  praiseworthy 
example  to  many  contpeiitors  in  his  walk  of  fiction;  and  we  gladly  welcome  a  pub- 
lication, in  which  vice  no  longer  commends  itself  to  the  imagination  of  youth,  by 
being:  arrayed  in  the  false  colors  of  unfortunate  virtue.  v 

*  Rob  of  the  Bowl'  is  a  strange  but  not  an  unnatural  character ;  one  who  has  been 
spoiled  by  over  indulgence  of  bad  passions,  and  rendered  misanthropic  by  imagi- 
nary wrongs.  *  Cocklescrafl.' another  prominent  personage,  is  a  wretch,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  we  are  well  pleased  to  find,  that  no  mysterious  secret  has 
been  wound  around  him,  to  claim  from  amiable  pity  a  sympathy  of  which  the  base- 
ness and  depravity  of  his  mind  is  undeserving.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Madies  of  a  certain  age,'  whom  accident  or  preference  has  allowed  *  to  walk  in 
maiden  meditation  fancy  free,' ought  to  feel  particularly  obliged  to  our  author  for  re- 
moving the  stigma  from  this  hitherto  persecuted  class,  by  allowing  them  to  appear  in 
that  amiable  aiMl  charitable  light,  which  we  are  convinced  is  their  general  character. 
A  man  is  allowed  to  remain  single,  and  while  he  outrages  hi^  nature  by  depriving  him- 
Mif  of  the  moral  motives  and  restrainu  of  domestic  life ;  shuts  himself  out  fiom  thote 
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deep  sympathies,  which  are  doubtless  intended  to  develope  the  powers  of. his  soul; 
he  is  allowed  lo  wallr  proudly  in  the  enjoyment  of  other  privileges,  which  shall  be 
nameless ;  while  the  woman  who  refuses  to  marry,  perhaps  that  she  may  devote  her 
life,  in  a  high  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  errands  of  mercy  aAd  offices  of  piety  and 
religion,  is  treated  by  a  rude  class  w^ith  ridicule  and  neglect. 

But  the  subject  of  the  volumes  under  notice  should  attract  attention,  aside  from 
the  general  beauty  of  expression,  and  the  interesting  traits  of  nature  which  pervade 
them,  because  it  is  a  c'lronicle  of  those  times  in,  our  country's  history  that  'tried 
men's  souls.*  Our  journals  and  periodicals  should  not  suffer  books  to  remain  unno- 
ticed, which  religiously  attempt  to  save  from  lime's  effacing  finger  those  stirring  inci- 
<ient8  so  worthy  to  be  remembered  in  our  country's  annals.  We  have  said  thus 
much  in  praise  of  the  work,  because  we  like  it ;  and  that  must  be  a  good  >ook,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  ter.n,  from  the  perusa  of  which  we  rise  with  a  stronger  detestation 
of  vice,  and  a  new  love  of  virtue ;  which  makes  us  love  our  country  and  our  fellow 
creatures  better. 


PoBMS.  /By  S.  Louisa  P.  Smith.     In  one  volume,    pp.  250.     Providence^  Rhode> 
Island :  A.  S.  Beckwith. 

The  articles  in  this  Magazine,  from  the  journal  and  correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Manning  Phjllips,  have  suggested  to  us  a  brief  retrospective  review  of  the 
labors  of  a  kindred  spirit,  who,  like  her,  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly 
praise.  Many  of  our  readers  will  call  to  mind  numerous  poetical  productions, 
which  ran  the  rounds  of  nearly  all  the  papers  in  the  United  Statev,  some  few  years 
since,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Louisa  P.  Smith.  This  gifled  lady  died  in 
February,  1632,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one.  Mrs.  Smith,  then  Miss  Hickman, 
was  born  at  Detrait,  while  her  grandfather,  Major-General  William  Hull,  was 
governor  of  that  territory.  She  removed  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  infancy,  with  her 
mother,  who  there  carefully  watched  over  her  education,  which  was  in  all  respects 
a  finished  one.  She  was  early  remarkable  for  her  quickness  of  parts,  and  for  a  dis- 
position the  most  amiable  and  affectionate.  We  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  some 
of  her  early  letters  to  her  dearest  earthly  friend ;  and  must  be  permitted  to  say,  in 
illustration  of  her  character,  and  the  character  of  her  verse,  that  more  ardent  affec- 
tion never  breathed  from  woman's  heart,  than  is  evinced  in  these  epistles;  while  the 
style  is  of  mingled  playfulness  and  endearment,  which  none  but  a  female  mind  can 
diclute.  When  she  had  but  just  entertd  her  teens,  she  sui-prised  her  relatives  and 
friends  by  her  extraordinary  exhibitions  of  poetical  talent.  She  soon  after  began  to 
give  occasional  publicity  to  her  effusions,  through  some  of  the  literary  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  several  of  the  annuals,  ond  hence  became  an  object  of  genera!  notice, 
as  a  young  lady  of  rare  gifls,  and  eminent  personal  attractions.  In  the  autumn  of 
1888,  Miss  HiGKMAN  was  married  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Smiti^,  then  the  editor  of  a  literary 
journal  in  Providence,  Rhode- Island,  and  now  of  the  *  New-York  Sunday  Morning 
News.'  The  union  was  short,  but  one  of  great  affection.  The  following  season 
they  removed  to  Cincinnati ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  the  literary  taste  of  the  west,  to 
state,  that  she  was  soon  ranked  among  the  sweetest  minstrels  of  that  region.  We 
should  not  omit  to  speak,  in  this  connection,  of  the  prose  of  our  poetess,  which  was 
DO  less  remarkable  than  her  verse,  for  grace  and  beauty  of  dicfion.  Our  present 
purpose,  however,  is  to  present  a  few  extracts  from  the  poems  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  which  we  are  confident  the  world  will  'not  willingly  let  die.*^  The 
following  lines,  written  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  at  the  request  of  a  fjriend,  upoix 
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that  affecting  passage  in  the  Polish  annala,  where  Ko8CiU8|io  ^11,  and  wb«  sop- 
poaed  by  all  Warsaw  to  have  been  dead,  b^r  their  own  high  encomium  with  them : 

I 


TwufOQn  Wnmw  there  m  veepiag. 

And  fc  Toice  ef  •orrow  bow. 
For  the  liero  who  la  •leeeiof , 
With  death  vpoa  hia  brow; 
The  tnuapet-tone  will  weken 
No  more  hi>  mertiel  treed. 
Nor  the  bettle-groand  be  ahekeB, 
When  hie  benner  ie  outspread  ! 
Now  let  oor  hjrinn~ 

Float  through  the  aUe, 
Faintly  and  dim, 
Where  uuK»beama  amfle ; 
Biatera,  let  our  aolemn  atrain, 
Breathe  a  bleaainf  o*er  the  alain ! 

There  *e  a  roice  of  grief  in  Waraaw, 

The  monrnioff  of  the  brare, 
CVer  the  ehieftiui  who  ic  gathered 

Unto  hia  honored  grave  \ 
Who  now  will  face  the  foenum  ? 

Who  bredi  the  tyraot'a  chain  T 
Their  brareat  one  Uea  fUlcn, 
And  aleeping  with  the  alain. 

Now  let  oor  hyaon 
Float  through  the  aisle, 

Faintly  and  dim. 
Where  moon-beama  amile ; 
Bisters,  let  oor  dirge  be  aaid 
Slowly  o'er  the  aainted  dead ! 


There^  aTdceof  wonaa  weeping, 

la  Warsaw  heard  io>night. 
And  eyes  cloee  noc  in  deepii^, 

That  late  uith  joy  were  mi^  I 
No  featal  torch  ia  ^ghted. 

No  notea  of  mosie  swell  \ 
Their  countiy'b  hope  was  bli^ted. 
When  that  son  of  freedom  IhD ! 
Now  let  our  hymn 

Float  throwh 
Faintly  and  dun. 
Where  mooi 
Siaten,  let  our  hymn  ariae 
Sadly  to  the  midnight  akiea! 

And  a  voice  of  love  nndyinf  , 

From  the  tomb  of  other  yean. 
Like  the  west  wind*a  an 

It  blends  with  manhood's  tears ; 
It  whispers  not  of  glory. 

Nor  fiune's  unlhdlng  yoath. 
Bat  Httgers  o'er  a  story 
Ofvonng  aJfeetion's  tnMh. 
Now  let  our  hymn 

Float  through  the  aisle. 
Faintly  and  dim. 
Where  moon-beams  smile: 
Sisteta,  let  our  solemn  strain 
Breathe  a  blessing  o'er  the  slain ! 


We  ahoold  be  pleased  to  present  passages  from  *  The  Maid  of  the  Temple,*  an 
extended  poem,  imbued  with  some  of  our  authoress'  best  charaderisties,  as  well  as 
from  one  or  two  pieces  of  kindred  length,  as  <  The  Bewildered  Knight,' '  A  Legend,* 
etc,  written  in  the  west ;  but  neither  the  connection,  nor  our  limits,  will  permii. 
To  the  beauty  and  fteling  of  the  subjoined,  many  a  bereaTed  spirit  will  makt 


answer: 


Thst  led  me  to  a  darkened  room,  with  noiseless  step,  where  lar 

The  last  of  what  had  shone  on  earth,  like  some  bright  thing  of  day ; 

There  were  quiet  mourners  o'er  the  dnst»  that  still  waspasainff  ftir. 

Though  the  wreathing,  rose-like  smiles  were  gone,  that  had  shone  brightly  lhet«. 

There  was  one,  who  o'er  the  de^r  bent,  and  breathed  a  aaddeninf  lay, 
A  brow  fW»m  which  the  light  of  joy  had  faded  long  away  \ 
A  dewy  cheek,  and  long  dark  hair,  above  a  neck  ^  snow, 
That  told,  not  age  had  Drought  to  her  this  bitterness  of  wo. 

I  listen*d  to  her  words,  and  there  was  something  in  the  strain. 
Which  woke  a  fountain  in  my  heart,  I  cannot  still  again ; 
1 11  breathe  them  ki  my  song,  and  they  may  catch  some  fteling^  eya, 
While  young  light  hearts,  diat  know  not  grief,  may  paas  them  id|y  by. 

'  A  last,  a  dreamless,  dreary  sleep,  is  thinOj  thou  Ihded  flower ! 
A  sleep  that  knows  no  sunrise  niir — no  joy fhl  waking  hour ; 
Not  such  as  oft-times  I  haveeeen,  steal  o'er  thine  eye  of  blue, 
As  fleecy  eloods  enshroud  the  moon,  that  shines  in  glory  throng 

'  I  *ve  walk'd  the  world,  through  kmely  years  of  sunshine,  shade,  and  gtoen^ 
And  aeeu  the  fairest  blossoms  fade,  in  the  morning  tit  their  bloom  { 
I  've  seen  the  wreck  of  all  that's  good,  and  bright,  and  glorious  here, 
My  weary  days  are  numbered,  and  the  closing  hour  draws  near ! 

'  I  Ve  seen  the  sun  of  joy  «o  down  on  many  a  human  brow, 
But  I  never  saw  the  spoiler  seise  so  fidr  a  thing  as  thou ! 
Spring  wreaths  ure  round  thee !  dewy  flowers,  to  Ihde  with  thee,  my  ehfld ! 
Just  such  as  In  the  past,  bright  hours,  amid  thy  trnssas  ssdledL 

*  Theee  ihded  cheeks  are  stained  with  tears,  flron  many  a  trial  past,  - 
But  the  bittercat  drops  are  shed  for  thee,  the  bitterest  and  the  last ; 
For  something  tells  me  1  shall  sleep  thy  silent  sleep  ere  long. 
And  we  shall  meet  again  my  flower,  all  freed  firom  woridiy  wrong.' 

Unknown,  unnumbered  are  Hi*  ways,  who  sends  the  grave  its  prey, 
And  human  love  must  still  weep  on,  to  And  its  treasure  day, 
And  learn  to  lose  Its  clinging  hold  aJMl  strong  affections  here, 
Far  hopes  that  have  a  rastfaig  place,  with  nothing  earthly  i 
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We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  close  oor  extracts  with  the^  following ;  but  it  is  all 
for  which  We  can  find  room.  The  volume  is  replete  with  poetry,  upon  various 
themes,  equally  touching  and  beautiful ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  a  new  edition 
of  the  work  before  us,  with  the  subsequent  productions  of  the  writer  in  addition, 
will  fcre  long  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  which  we 
have  placed  upon  the  writei^s  genius.  The  stanzas  are  entided  'The  Orphan's 
Smile:' 


OvB  fiBile  passed  over  her  sunken  cheek, 
It  told  far  more  than  the  lip  may  speak ; 
T  was  griers  own  poetry,  touching  chords 
That  had  never  woke  to  the  Mond  Of  words, 
And  fUmmered  there  with  alif  ht  as  lone, 
As  the  noon's  pale  ray  on  a  marble  stone. 

Love  from  the  green  earth  for  her  had  gone. 
And  left  her  lone  as  a  star  at  mom, 
Whose  sister  lights  had  waned  and  set. 
As  dawning  smiles  night's  shadowsmet; 
There  was  nothing  left  to  shine  for  her, 
Aad  make  the  wide  waste  lovelier. 

Hare  yoa  ever  dreatned  of  an  icy  isle. 
On  wUch  stunnier  sanbeams  never  smile  f 
Lonely  and  tax  in  the  northern  seas. 
And  radely  swept  by  the  chilling  breese  9 
'T  waft  thus  life's  waters  moved  her  ooi 
A  chilled,  a  sad  and  a  stricken  one  I 


She  was  beautiful,  for  beauty's  flowers 
Bloom  not  alone  in  the  sunniest  bowers ; 
They  love  to  gather  round  those  who  grieve, 
And  a  delicate  lustre  there  to  weave ; 
They  dazzle  the  eye  in  the  festal  hall,  , 
But  there,  the  ItntUui  tints  ne'er  fall. 

But  that  soft,  sad  smile,  it  told  yon  so, 
Hoto  the  lig^t  of  your  love  on  earth  must  go  ; 
How  the  human  heart  must  fill  its  springs, 
Withiears  for  the  loss  of  its  dearest  things ; 
You  could  not  gaze  and  turn  away 
To  the  light  of  pleasure's  careless  ray. 

The  sunny  months  w^nt  swiftly  by, 

The  time  for  flowers  to  spring  and  die  ; 

Earth's  silver  sounds  were  heard  in  glee, 

And  the  swell  of  joyous  minstrolsy ; 

And  her  fliirest  things  to  light  awoke. 

Save  the  orphan  girl,  whoee  heart  was  broke! 


In  all  the  relations  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smith  well  sustained  her 
part,  *  linking  all  goodness  with  affections  dear,'  and  dying,  left  behind  her,^in  the 
warm  memories  of  surviving  firiends,  the  best  memorial  to  her  many  -virtties. 


A  Cifaoincui  or  Louibiaka  :  b»no  an  Accoukt  or  thb  Wars  op  Dok  Diimo  Rosa, 
called  *  He  of  the  Iron  Arm,'  the  last  Catholic  Governor  of  that  Province.  In  one 
volume,  pp.87.    New-York:  Limen  and  Fbknxlx,. 

Charles  Labab  somewhere  says,  that  he  should  like,  as  a  matter  of  oimdiuty,  to 
see  the  greatest  ninny  that  ever  lived.  Eua  died  too  young;  for  here  is  a  perhon, 
without  a  solitary  qualification  for  the  arduous  task,  who  has  sat  deliberately  down 
to  write  —  what  do  you  think,  curious  reader?— =  why  an  imitation  of  Irvino's 
History  of  New- York  I  And  svcA  an  imitation !  We .  feel,  in  the  very  begioniog, 
malgr^  the  abundant  pomposity  and  affectation,  that  the  writer  has  nothing  to  say; 
and  his  performance  fully  justifies  the  presentiment  We  know  not  when  we  have 
seen  a  volume  which  displays  so  much  sillinesa  and  pretension.  We  submitted  to 
yawn  over  it  to  the  very  last  line,  and  must  truly  and  bonestly  declare,  that  in  our 
judgment,  more  dismal  trash  Was  never  printed  in  a  book.  A  good  copy  of  what  is 
excellent,  is  generally  preferable  to  original  mediocrity ;  but  stupid  imiiQiion  is  of  all 
things  the  most  insufferable.  From  first  to  last,  there  is  not  a  gleam,  a  scintillation, 
of  humor;  and  yet  it  grieves  us  to  say  so,  fbr  never  did  an  author  labor  so  hard. 
Cumbrous  and  obscure  description  divides  the  palm  with  the  weakest  original 
conception ;  insomuch  that,  after  all,  one  is  in  doubt  whether  the  volume  be  not  lest 
calculated  to  excite  ridicule  than  compassion.  We  are  duly  grateful  for  the  kind 
wishes  of  the  anonymous  author,  who  sends  us  his  volume  accompanied  by  Mt 
'  high  and  sincere  regard ; '  but  were  he  the  wannest  of  bosom  friends,  we  could 
conscientiously  say  no  less,  nor  help  regreuing  that  his  Ms.  did  not  sleep  '  in  the 
centre  of  Gibraltero/  (meaning  'Gibralta,'  doubtless,  since  the  Spanish  is  affected,) 
the  resting-place  of  the  great  Rosa,  whose  exploits  it  assumes  to  reoord.    Tkt  trot 
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son  of  genius  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  if  he  should  chance  to  read  the  Tolume* 

will  be  doing  injustice  to  his  friend  the  author,  if  he  do  not  advise  him,  that  if  he 

has,  in  sober  earnestness, 

— —  *  8«t  up  for  a  wit. 
The  very  tMSft  tbiof  th»t  be  can  <!•, 
Is  dawn  again  to  sit!' 

We  agree  with  some  of  our  contemporaries,  that  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  see  £nc 
paper,  beautiful  printing,  and  respectable  wood-cut$,  worse  than  thrown  away,  in 
the  production  and  illusi ration  of  such  irredeemable  nonsense. 


FoKMs  BT  Geobgb  Luht.    Ih  one  volume,  12mo. 
Mbwman. 


pp.  160.    New- York;   Gould  avd 


Without  attempting  a  review,  (for  weighty  reasons,  elsewhere  stated,)  of  this 
little  volume,  the  unbound  sheets  of  which  have  been  laid  before  us  by  the  publishers, 
we  would  at  once  commend  it  to  our  readers,  as  containing  much  good  poetry,  that 
will  satisfy  the  imagination,  and  find  a  ready  way  to  the  heart.  We  beg  the  reader 
to  rely  upon  this  summary  judgment  of  the  work,  until  we  have  leisure  and  space  to 
prove  its  correctness;  and  in  the  mean  time,  we  offer  the  following  from  the  lesser 
attractions  of  the  book,  as  security  for  our  *  appearance  at  court,'  when  Mr.  X'trxT's 
trial  comes  uppermost  on  Our  calendar: 


SwirxsR  and  twifler  day  by  day, 

Down  time's  unquiet  current  hurled, 
Thou  passest  on  tby  restless  way, 

TumultU'Us  and  unstable  world! 
Thou  passest  on !    Time  bath  not  seen 

Delay  upon  tby  burried  path  ; 
And  prayers  und  tears  alike  have  been 

la  vain  to  stay  thy  course  of  wrath ! 

Thoa  passest  on !  and  with  thee  iro 

The  love*  of  youth,  the  cares  of  a^e ; 
And  smiles  and  tears,  and  joy  and  w  o, 

Are  on  thy  bistorv's  troubled  page! 
There,  every  day,  like  yesterday, 

Writes  hopes  that  end  in  mockery; 
Bui  «ho  shall  tear  the  veil  away 

Before  the  ab3rss  of  things  tn  be  ? 

Thou  passest  on,  and  at  thy  side. 

Even  as  a  shade.  Oblivion  treads. 
And  o^er  the  dreams  of  human  pride 

His  misty  shroud  forever  spreads  { 
Where  all  thine  iron  hand  bath  traced 

Unon  that  gloomy  scroll  to-day, 
Witn  records  ages  since  effaced, 

Lake  them  shall  live,  like  them  decay. 


I         Thou  passest  on,  with  thee  the  vain. 

Who  sport  upon  thy  flaunting  blase. 
Pride,  framed  of  dust  an>1  folly's  train. 

Who  court  thy  love,  and  run  thy  ways: 
But  thou  and  1  —  and  be  it  so  -^ 

Press  on^vard  to  eternity  ; 
Yet  not  together  let  us  go 

To  that  deep-voiced  but  shoreless 


Thou  hast  thy  flriands—  I  would  have  mine ; 

Thou  bast  tby  thoughts  —  leave  me  my 
I  kueel  not  at  thy  jsilded  shrine,  [own  ; 

1  bow  not  at  thy  slavish  throne : 
I  see  them  pass  without  a  sigh  — 

They  wake  no  swelling  raptures  now, 
The  fierce  delights  that  fire  thine  eye, 

The  triamphs  of  tby  haughty  brow. 

Pass  on.  relentless  world !    I  grieve 

No  more  for  sll  that  thon  hast  riven : 
Pass  on.  in  God's  name  —  only  leave 

The  tbiago  thou  never  yet  hast  given ; 
A  heart  at  ease,  a  mind  at  home, 

Afi'ectioiis  fixed  above  tb\  fii»ay, 
Faith,  set  upon  a  world  to  come. 

And  paucnce  through  life's  little  day. 


Tb>  Huovkmot.   a  Talk  of  thb  Fbench  Pbotestakts.    By  the  Author  of  *  Richelieu.' 
In  two  volume?,  12mo.    pp.525.    New-Vork:  Uabpeb  and  Bboti»b8. 

Tbbse  volumes  are  named  in  this  place,  because  we  would  keep  the  reader  advised 
of  the  prominent  works  of  fiction,  as  they  issue  from  the  press,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  review ;  since  the  demands  of  illness —  stalkii^  like  a  grim  shadow  through 
a  small  domestic  circle,  and  pulling  each  member  by  the  ears,  as  the  quaint  Thomas 
Bbow^b  hath  it  —  have  left  us  no  leisure  for  its  perusal.  A  friend,  however,  in 
whose  literary  judgment  the  reader  may  implicitly  confide,  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  He  has  perused  the  volumes,  he  informs  us,  with  unabated  interest 
to  the  last;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  previotis  work  oC  the  author  will 
effect  more  for  his  reputation. 
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'Hinic  AifD  PulHDS.' —  Grtal  is  out  delectalioD,  on  behalf  of  our  raarlen,  thit 
Ifarough  ibv  lundoesii  uf  an  alleiilive  carreapondenl  in  London,  whose  menns  Brefqual 
M  the  ingEeslionB  of  a  generoiM  will,  we  ars  now  maiir,  and  ahnll  continne  lo  be  mailat 
Ibe  aarliest  recipienta  on  [bis  aide  the  waier,  of  copiei  of  ubaiiuiever  ie  rich  and  rare  in 
the  htenry  novet lies,  whulhtr  of  booka  oi  periodicala,  of  ihcproliBc  Mrana-AllanliDea*' 
[n  addition  lo  (ha  original '  Munthlji  Kecurd  of  Fiveign  Lilaraiure,'  collecl«d  up  [o  iha 
[ateal  poaej bis  period,  by  our  capable  crintribnIOT,  andimbtacing,  beaide,  all  Iheimpor* 
am  worlia  in  progreis  of  publicniion,  we  shall  noi  uofrequcnily  be  favored  with  eailjr 
Mlracla  from  volumea  in  the  London  preaB,  which  are  liktly  lo  prove  aliractive  to 
AmericuQ  readeiB,  and  id  one  oi  iwo  inEtaoces,  wilh  early  aheeli  from  Ibe  beat  of  iIm 
nagaiinei ;  aa  that  we  may  safely  promise  an  ample  vnricly  of  malTera,  damp  from  • 
foreign  preaa,  or  freah  from  iha  pen  of  a  reaidcnl  correapondenl,  to  mingle,  in  i/uc.pro- 
porlion,  with  thedoraeaiie  pioduciiona  of  our  iflvjew  ami "  table'  depatlment.  In  ihe 
casa  of  Oiaht'b  amusing  'Skelcheaia  Londort,'  the  cop Ioub  extra cIs  from  ouradvanc* 
copy  were  widely  circulated  in  the  various  jaurnala of  the  United  States,  long  before  Iha 
book  WBB  on  aalo  here,  and  even  while  it  waa  yet  a  novelty  in  Ihe  London  cataloguet 
ofnewworks;   am!',      i   <   <     lOw  before  ua,  through  the  HBme  agency,  a  couple  of  vo- 

iumcB,  even  ninn  l  r :    tliiin  the  one  in  ijiieslton,  whirti  has  not  yet  reached  the 

Atnericnn  liicnry  lu  ir,  ^.in.  Li  'Oi  which  wepurpoie  to  draw  liberally,  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  Hniusumcnr  of  itKr.ader. 

■Music  and  Prienda,  or  n^naanl  Recollections  of  a  Dilettante,^  liy  WiLUJigi  Gau>i- 
SEB,  is  the  work  In  wh)Ch  we  nllude.  The  'Music  of  Nature,'  by  the  aanie  auihor,  hi« 
mBdeihewriterfavoralilTknoun  to  the  musical  public.  Though  the  present  work  is  sadlf 
deficieniia  ainiand  method,Hiihout  chronological  Cirder,oranyihiog  like  regular  arrange- 
ment in  any  respect,  it  is  ncv.jnboleasB  light,  lively,  and  amuaing/an/nnm,  wherein  t ha 
writer  baa  cooipreitaed   anil  brought  together  ihejtaa  of  all  aubjects  with  which  the 

Dversprtiid.  8ib  Walteb  Kt  iitt  once  said,  that  be  never  remarked  one  who  waa  ax- 
clmively  altached  lo  bis  own  profession,  wbu  did  noi  become  a  ^reat  twaddler  in  good 
WKiely.  this  is  undoubtedly  iiue,  and  yet  your  professional  twaddler  mif  be  an  acula 
obaervar;  and  wilh  a  good  mt  mory,  hia  hraia  soon  becomes  like  a  pownbroker'a  abop, 
fall  of  other  men's  Intclleciiial  goods  ^  here  a  acrap  of  informs  tiun.  picked  up  caaually 
on  tba  road,  and  there  a  spiif^hily  snecduie,  gleaned  at  a  dinoer  in 'good  society.  Heret 
OompMiie  joke,  it  may  be,  of  <ha  Joe  Miller  school,  and  there  a  profound  diaquiaition, 
by  aotne  ooe  eminenl  in  si-ieiK  e,  upon  a  momentous  iheme.  With  all  this,  in  the  pre- 
•enl  inalance,  lhet«  is  mlxfil  i:p,  it  is  true,  a  superabundance  of  muaical  leaven.  Full 
uftan  doss  '  ilie  cunveiaaiiiiu  Lurn  chiefly  on  music;'  and  iho  most  striking  thought 
auggested  to  our  aulhot  by  iLl'  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  ■  hundrlid  thousand  eombat- 
tanlB  wen  engaged  for  etghl  liours,  with  all  Ihe  hortid  implements  of  war,  ia,  wbal  a 
great  pity  it  was,  Ibal  Bgetmcveh  could  not  bale  biten  there,  to  aeiie  upon  ihe  long  roll 
of  ibe  artillery,  the  yella  of  mangled  thouaandB,  and  the  clash  of  srma,  aa  a  grand 
dtnax  tohiaoelebralad  battle  symphony!    ThasiillmorGaubltmeiraroftbealwasBti^ 
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when  the  author  was  approaching  the  mountaiDous  coast  of  Scotland,  daring  a  riolent 
storm  at  sea,  suggested  no  idea  so  forcibly,  as  that  the  *  low  roll  of  the  thunder  was 
formed  of  the  lowest  sound  in  the  musical  scale.*  Hie  writer  was  at  Hull,  when  the 
emigrants  (principally  priests,  with  their  eyes  sadly  cast  on  their  breviaries,  and  dad  in 
their  soiled  monkish  habitd,  whic|i  fhey  had  no  time  to  throw  aside,)  from  the  Low 
Countries  fled  before  the  French  into  England ;  yet  this  sad  spectacle  was  entirely 
merged  in  the  melancholy  reminiscence,  that '  Hujl  was  the  most  unmusical  place  he 
ever  risited.*  Let  us  pass,  howcTer,  to  our  extracts,  which  we  shall  commence  with  an 
anecdote  of  a  celebrated  English  chevalier : 

*  At  oae  «f  the  musie-in«etuif  8,  in  St.  Martin's  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Leicester  Infimwry, 
I  noticed  a  tail,  handsone  man,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  with  a  gold  batton-bole  in  a  black  collar,  the  faahion 
of  the  day,  moving  with  a  gentleman-Iilte  air.  This  person  proved  to  be  the  notorious  Barrington, 
the  piflkpocket.  In  going  up  the  middle  aisle,  he  was  invited  into  the  mayor's  pew,  and  sat  between 
MIm  St  John  and  Mr.  Ashby,  of  Quenby,  our  late  Member  of  Parliament.  One  of  the  plates  was 
held  at  the  door  by  this  lady  and  ^ntleman,  and  wlicn  Mr.  Barrington  laid  his  guinea  npon  tlM 
plate,  he  waa  kindly  thanked  by  his  new  acquaintance,  and  passed  on  with  a  graceftil  Im»w.  The 
gentnr  who  held  the  plates  retired  into  the  vestry,  to  add  their  contributions,  and  when  Mr.  Ashby 
would  have  placed  his  ten  guineas  on  the  plate,  to  his  utter  astoniKhment,  they  had  flown  ftvm  his 
pocket.  After  conaiderable  amaxement,  the  mystery  waa  explained  by  one  of  the  oompany  reasark- 
uig  that  Miss  St.  John's  pocket  was  turned  inside  out ;  and  that  the  elegant  gentleman  who  wi 
between  them  had  hdped  himself  to  the  subscription  he  had  put  on  the  plate,  and  something  beaide. 
It  ia  aaid  that  Barrington  facilitated  his  operations  by  instruments,  which  he  had  nsade  A»r  the  pur- 
poee.  I  recollect  a  circumstance  of  this  kind.  He  waited  upon  a  surgical-instrument  maker,  and 
ordered  a  pair  of  scissors,  of  a  curious  form;  a  few  days  afterward,  he  called  for  them,  liked  thens* 
and  paid  two  guineas,  which  the  nuker  charged.  After  he  had  left  the  shop,  the  cutlnr's  wife  said, 
*  My  dear, as  the  gentleman  seemed  so  pleased  with  the  scissors,  1  wish  we  bad  asked  him  what  use 
they  were  for  —  he  might  recommend  us  —  do  run  after  hini ! '  The  cutler  scampered  out  of  the 
ahop,  and,  overtaking  the  gentleman,  hoped  he  would  excuse  him.  but  would  he  t«41  him  what  uae 
he  Intended  to  make  of  tne  scissors  ?  '  Why,  my  fViend,'  said  Barrington,  catching  him  by  the 
button  of  hb  coat,  and<staring  him  in  the  face,  'I  don't  know  whether  I  can  tell  you  —  it 's  a  great 
aecreC'  O,*^  pray  do.  Sir  —  it  may  be  Mmething  in  our  way.'  Upon  which,  Barrinaton  pressing 
hard  upon  his  shoulder,  whispered  hi  his  ear,  *They  are  for  picking  of  pockets  !'  In  the  ntmoet 
conatertation,  the  scissors^ maker  ran  back,  and  the  moment  be  got  into  the  shop,  *  Mv  dear,'  ha 
cried, '  will  you  believe  it  1  —they  are  for  picking  of  pockets ! '  *  Yes,  my  dear,'  cried  the  wife, 
'  but  what  is  the  matter  with  your  clothes  ?  *  The  cutler  looked,  and  presently  discovered  that  the 
adaeors  had  extracted  the  two  guineas  he  had  Just  received  for  them !' 

The  reader  wil}  remember  Gtoldsmith's  account  of  a  clerical  dinner  which  he  once 
attended  in  England,  where  he  anticipated  a  rich  intellectual  banquet,  from  the  attrition 
and  conversation  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  country  '  lights  of  the  church.'  Being 
ushered  into  the  apartment,  he  was  greatly  surprised  and  scandalized,  when,  after  a 
long  pause,  a  prominent  divine  broke  the  expressive  silence  which  had  mused  their 
praise,  by  observing,  that  *a  sow  in  hia  parish  had  recently  had  fifteen  pigs  at  a  litter!' 
We  have  always  fimcied  that  thia  scene  was  something  of  a  caricature ;  but  if  such 
things  as  the  following  are  seen  'in  the  green  tree,*  what  may  we  not  expect  from  *  the 
dry  T  Our  author  is  at  Cambridge,  searching  for  a  young  cleriyman,  a  fellow  towns- 
man of  bia.    At  length,  says  Mr.  Oaboineb  : 

*  I  found  his  rooms ;  the  door  was  fast,  but  through  the  window  I  discovered  his  cap  and  f  own, 
lying  on  the  floor.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  went  again,  and  seeing  a  disconsolate  man  pn^iiV 
tMoark  cloisters  of  that  monkish  place,!  gently  stepped  behind  him,  and  asked  if  he  could  teO 

me  where  Mr.  B was  f     Starting  from  his  reverie,  he  replied,  *  Yes,  Sir ;  ho  is  coaching  it  ia 

the  next  qoadrangle!'  'Pray,  Sir,  what  is  that?'  I  said.  '  Why,  don't  you  know  what  coachinc 
ia?    He  is  dining  out.  Sir ;  follow  me,  and  1  will  show  you  where  he  is.'    As  I  mounted  the  stairs,  I 

heard  sounds  of  revelry.     Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  B cannot  be  here ;  the  demure,  saocufed 

B ?     1  had  to  paaa  through  a  dark  room,  and  poked  my  way  to  the  door,  directed  by  bursts  of 

laughter  within.  I  rapped  gently ;  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  *  Tumble  in !'  Opening  the  first  door,  I 
Ibnad  myaelf  between  two.  There  was  no  retreating :  on  Upping  at  the  second,  the  invitation  waa 
repeated  loader  than  before,  with  some  addition,  *  Tumble  in,  and  show  vour  ugly  face!*  I  instantly 
found  myself  in  the  company  of  three  fine  fellows,  who  showed  signs  of  having  spent  a  glorious  day. 
In  the  midst  of  my  odd  entanglement,  a  thundering  voice  shouted, '  Red  er  white,  red  or  white  3'  I 
stood  amaxed ;  slUl  louder  the  demand  waa  repented,  ♦  Red  or  white.  Sir  ?'  1  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  catching  a  portion  of  their  sancf  i/fed  kmmor,  I  stoutly  answered, '  Red !'  and  sat  me  down.  Not 
another  word  waa  apoken :  ft'esh  wine  and  clean  glasses  were  brought ;  we  drank  round,  and  in 
atteuce  I  bowed  to  my  new  friends.  After  a  short  pause,  I  begged  to  express  my  good  fortune  in 
Oiling  into  such  civilixed  company,  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of  finishing  the  day  so  much  to  my 

mind.    I  told  them  I  was  wandering  about  in  search  of  a  townsman  of  mine,  one  John  B ,  of 

Leicester,  whom  I  could  not  find,  but  had  little  to  regret  on  that  score,  since  my  inquiries  had  brought 
me  into  the  present  party.    Upon  which  one  of  my  jovial  fViends  got  up,  and  poinUng  to  the  floor, 

criod  oaU  •There  he  lies!  there  he  lies.  Sir !     The  Rev.  John  B .  Bachelor  of  Arts,  nnd  like 

or  tke  profkae  I'    There  he  lay ;  the  aalat-Uke  B ,  dead  as  Bacchus,  under  the  uble  !* 
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At  a  dinnn  ■(  ihe  London  Caflw-Hotua,  our  ■nthoT  met  Mr.  Samvil  Wmlbt,  who 
told  him  mtnr  BDccdotei  of  hii  tindii  Jubn,  tbe  cdebnlcd  baader  of  Aa  Helhoditia, 
■od  in  ibe  midit  of  ihdr  pan  sad  clarel,  called  fur  ■  pan  and  ink,  and  wroM  the  Ibl- 
biiains  linea  upoo  the  deiih  of  Whittuui,  wtucli  have  never  before  been  pDbli«fat4i 


Tkiirtiiiwu 

At^  Ikaa'ul  < 

Of  all  Ay  hiwl  _ 

Larifsd  by  iba  bi 


Th»  '  bwiiectiu  fiHi '  wti 
Tin  MKj  MUsd  thy  Hal-i 
And  Guif  bt  UiBB  up  la  <r 


Tisa  MM  Iky  inkMi'i  iw*. 

Eflda«B«d  /HiB  aarlh  aad  pala, 

AiKl  iJi  aur  koniUy  Cuuu  nla. 

Wtlh  oar  InulUHl  ftiHdl 
Gum.  Lard !  ud  quioliJy  « 

Kecaln  Iky  leDriac  •• 
Tgirlaapkutl^Ax 


•likialaras  brgad Seaiek,  By  Illennr  frltiul  nld, '  ArayatiadtaHoiMai'xeaHnlaf  iWeiva- 
tiaar  ' By  ■!>■>«».- lald  1.  'Thta  I'll  ihaw  yeaTtry  cariaai  book  upon Ckiaa,  li  wkkhik* 
hiuortaa  of  Ihit  aaltqu  temBUj  (o  twk  man  tkaB  all  Itoaaud  yaai*.  Jl>  a  prooT  of  AtU 
HUaatkily,  id  ararv  Waft  raifa  i>  atldaaa  Ika  cslaHiil  fimanixn,  m  Ihay  occarrad,  aad  *hk^ 

daBoartfUaa.  la  a  WnaiBI]',  tka  Inilk  of  Ihaaa  n       '       ~  .     . .    i  . 

kaju  JB  i  hifk  Mala  of  ciiilir" ■—  ■-' —  -'-  " 


m.  KUlif  Iwir  BKsk  wt  w%n  ladakud  ta 

F  iraaUaa  of  tb*  haanily  bi 
•luuiae*,  ikat  aM>iik>tudlaf  )ifkt  ■ 
itwoaU  uka  tkraa  Jir^-'-''  ■^- — ^' - 


Mr.  GtiiDiKEB  would  seem  (o  hare  been  raiber  raw,  on  hia  flrai  riiii  to  London  |  Ibt 
bMng  in  ihPi>Bll>!ryor[hcHou9eorCna)(noa«,liaieningio8MaBiDAii,PiTT,8DdFoi,h« 
became  soeiciled  by  iheoralorj  cif  Ibe  letter,  that  be  Tocifenled  an  aproarioui 'Provof 
to  the  greei  aeandel  of  ibe  bouaa  and  Ihe  apeaker,  who  deepatebed  a  eeiYeani-at-anna 
to  bring  ibe  ollender  10  the  bar,  (bribe  groaabiMcb  of  privitege  of  which  be  bad  been 
gnilif.  The  Prince  of  Welea,  whom  (he  imporiaoeeof  lbs  debaie  bad  bruoghi  mio  the 
hoBBe,  Mmmiaetating  tbe  fDuns  man'e  eiiaaikia,  waved  the  officer  a  way  wiib  biibaadt 
but  ibe  galterr  waa  cleared  i  md  aa  the  innocent  canae  of  ihe  aummarf  mDTenialii 
paaaed  ibrough  the  orowd,  be  beard  eiecrationa,  and  maiterinp  not  load  bnl  dean 
agtinet  the  deep  damnaiion  of  their  violrai '  taking  off.'  Hanr  feara  after,  he  waa 
•hown  inio  the  trarelldi'*  room  of  an  inn  in  ibe  (ouih  of  England,  where  a  gealkmaB 
WM  inreisfaing  againet  iba  malic,  vhon  fuily  is  ciiling  out '  braio  T  eanaed  bim  lo  b« 
lamed  out  of  the  gallerjr  of  the  Honae  of  Comnione,  on  a  remote  oecaaioili  wbUe  PoX 
wa*  epeaking.    Our  author  kept  hi*  countenance,  and  joined  in  the  laogb. 

Tbe  aubjoined  preeente  a  Tcry  atriking  (kelch  of  Ibe  commencement  and  completkni 
of  »  work  of  an,  which  will  immortaliie  Iba  name  of  ibe  intrepid  arliel : 
In  1 
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roM  abore  tira  tite  of  th«  eroo,  fbr  th«  pvrpoM  ««r  ■ketebiiif  tli«  puoramie  view  or  Loadon,  muw 
•xUbitiKl  la  th«  Coloveuai.  After  a  •tormy  nif  ht,  it  wm  villi  trepidatioa  that  I  o|Hui«d  ay  bod- 
room  shutter*,  lest  the  structure  should  have  been  blown  away  ft-om  its  Oig htftil  elevatioD.  Whea 
the  weather  was  calm  and  bright,  1  had  great  pleasure,  with  a  telescope,  la  waichiap  ^om•  af  thair 
domestic  operatioas.  As  we  breaklasted  aboat  the  same  time  with  our  aeig hbors  la  the  eloada,  1 
was  sure  to  see  the  contents  of  the  sIop*basin  thrown  out  of  the  litfle  sash  window  upori  tba  dcMaa 
Mow.  The  laborious  toil  of  the  artist  in  ascendinf  the  stair-cases  and  ladders  to  reach  hit  aHial 
dweUiof ,  and  the  attendant  danrer,  so  often  repeated,  mould  have  damped  the  aidor  of  moat  maa. 
*On  entariaf  ibe  eathedral  at  three  ia  the  morninf,  the  stillness  of  the  streata,*  aays  Mr.  Horaar, 
*coBtrasted  with  the  mid-day  bustle,  was  only  surpassed  by  the  aepakbral  stillnees  of  the  cat bedraL 
But  not  leas  impressive  at  this  early  hour,  was  the  immease  scene  from  this  lofty  saaMiiL  Wiiboat 
any  indication  of  aaimated  existeace,  it  was  interesting  to  marh  the  gradual  symptoms  af  retaraiag 
life,  until  the  risiag  sun  vivilled  the  whole  into  activity,  bustle,  and  busiaess.  The  weather  wan 
IV«quently  so  boisterous,  during  the  stormy  summer  of  18SI.  as  to-ftrustrate  the  coatrivance  for 
security,  and  it  was  dlAcalt  to  obtaia  workmen,  at  a  high  remuaeration,  to  repair  the  aeaflbldiBf 
aad  msMiioery.  Thb  will  aot  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  known  thai,  during  the  high  wiads,  it 
was  impoMible  for  a  person  to  stand,  without  clinging  to  the  frame-worh.  The  creaking,  whistliag 
of  the  timbers,  was  like  a  ship  laboring  in  a  storm ;  during  a  squall,  a  great  part  of  the  heavy 
planks  were  carried  away  over  the  houite-tops  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  this  momeat  tba 
observatory  was  torn  ftt>m*its  fiistening,  and  turned  partly  over  the  edge  of  the  platform.  The  ftiry 
of  the  wind  rendered  the  door  impassable,  and  an  outlet  was  obtained  by  forcing  a  passage  on  the 
opposite  side.*  Mr.  Horner,  with  an  unparalleled  degree  of  courage,  surmounted  all  these  difllcttl- 
ties,  and  finished  ^bis  vketch  of  the  metropolis  upon  two  hundred  and  eighty  sheets  of  drawiaf - 
uaper,  comprising  a  sarthce  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  square  feel,  and  as  long  as  the  ColQeeenm 
Msts,  his  name  will  be  perpetuated.' 

Dining  one  day  with  'those  two  splendid  fellows,  Chbbbt  and  Crablbs  Matthews,' 
«iir  Bothor  tells  us,  the  former  gare  as  a  toaft,  after  some  political  discussion,  *  Ifay  men 
of  principle  he  our  principal  men ;'  and  the  latter,  *  May  our  future  time  be  pastime.' 
It  may  be  proper  here, '  speaking  of  actors,'  to  mention  a  system  of  audience-packings 
which  would  be  a  novelty,  ?/e  think,  in  the  theatres  of  this  country.  The  operation  of 
being  'screwed  in,'  is  'effected  by  placing  the  back  of  the  person  against  a  poweriol 
engine,  opposite  one  of  the  doors,  which  forces  him  into  the  pit,  where,  so  close  are  the 
people  wedged  together,  when  the  screw  is  in  motion,  that  its  action  may  be  felt  in  the 
remotest  part.'  What  an  eligible  situation  for  a  Daniel  Lamskbt  !  —  what  a  machine 
to  pack  a  jury  !  The  description  of  Pa6akiiii's  first  appearance  in  London  ia  not  with* 
out  interest.    There  also  might  yon  aee  '  packing :' 

*  1  was  prasaat  whaa  Pagaaiai  made  hia  tint  appearaaea  ia  the  Opera  Hoaea,  aad  the  crowd  that 
aanraaadad  the  doara  at  ma  early  hoar,  consisted  eatiraly  of  compoaara  aad  masiciana.    The  eaf«r* 


wanarach  increased  by  two  previoas  diaappointmeats ;  Pagaaiai  aot  dariag  ftraometiaM 
a  before  an  Eagliah  aadieace.  1  got  in,  at  the  hazard  of  my  boaes,  and  the  havae  was  fOied  la 
aa  iaataat;  haadreds  t>«ing  left  in  the  street.  I  stood  aaxt  to  Mr.  Veaua,  of  Cambridge,  aad  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  come  from  Edinburgh,  aad  was  more  fi>rtnnat«  thaa  Vrnua,  who  had  aiada  aa 
aasuccessftil  journey  the  week  before.    We  »tood  in  breathless  anxiety  until  the  Signer  made  hb 

Spearance.  As  his  gaunt  igure  glided  from  the  side  scenes  to  the  fh>ut  of  the  stage,  involuatary 
outs  burst  from  all  parts  of  the  house ;  many  rising  from  their  seats  to  view  ihe  spectre.  Hia 
appearaace  was  more  like  a  devotee  about  to  sa^  martyrdoan,  than  oae  to  delight  you  with  his  art ; 
he  was  evidently  in  great  trepidation,^  but  gained  confidence  as  the  thunders  of  appiaaaa  aad  chaar- 
ing  continuecL' 

Mr.  Gaboimbb  records,  from  Dr.  Pabb's  own  lips,  that  celebrated  scholar's  rebuke  of 
Sir  Jambs  MACKurroeu,  who  bad  said  that  O'Coighlt  richly  deserved  bis  fate,  since  ic 
was  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  scoundrel.'  '  By  do  means,  Jamie,'  aaid  the 
Doctor ;  it  is  very  possible  to  conceive  of  a  greater  scoundrel.  He  was  an  liisbman ;  he 
might  have  been  a  Scotchman :  be  was  a  priest;  he  might  have  been  a  lawyer;  be 
was  a  traitor ;  be  might  have  been  an  apostate !'    The  fbliowing  is  characteristic : 

*The  Doctor  was  very  proud  of  his  bells  and  his  choir,  and  always  encouraged  them  to  sing  a 
laaff  hynui  or  an  aothem  befbre  sermon,  during  which  he  ased  to  steal  into  tba  vestry  and  get  his 
pipa.  When  they  had  done,  the  clerk  iufuruied  him,  aad,  if  the  Doctor  had  not  finished, lie  woald 
•ay,  *  John,  tell  them  to  sing  the  two  last  verses  over  again;  my  people  luve  singing,  and  1  lore 
•moking.'  It  mattered  aot  what  part  of  the  service  he  was  in,  his  colloquial  style  woald  aow  aad 
Ahea  braak  out  A  ftirmtng  man,  coming  in  rather  late,  the  Dfwlor  stopped  short,  and  said,  *  Joha, 
how  many  times  am  I  to  tell  you  not  to  stump  up  the  aisle  in  those  hc^-nailed  shtjesV* 

Our  author  aeema  not  to  have  been  altogether  free  from  the  'ducks  and  node  which 
weak  minds  pay  to  rank,'  yet  he  gives  us  a  fearless  and  most  pitiable  picture  of  Oeorge 
the  Third,  in  his  aaddle,  reviewing  the  Oxford  Blues  at  Windsor,  in  1806 :  'A  more  de- 
plorable object  surely  never  was  seen.    His  countenance  was  imbecile,  and  bis  kiok 
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▼aeant.  The  ribbon  with  which  the  horBe'a  main  was  plaiied,  immediately  caught  hia 
attention,  and  he  expressed  his  delight  by  saying, '  Pretty  blue  ribbons  t  —  protty  blue 
ribbonaf  After  indulging  iu  the  rocking  motion  of  his  horse  for  some  time,  he  could 
acaroely  be  coaxed  to  move  on  in  line,  but  sfipped  and  chatted  inanely  with  the  com- 
mon aoldiera  in  the  ranka.  *  Lock  on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this,'  the  best  and  brief- 
est we  have  yet  encountered  of  the  coronation  of  YicroaiA : 

*At  t«a  o'clock,  the  caoooD  annoBDced  that  the  Queen  had  steppfid  into  her  carriafs  at  the  palace, 
and  at  ele^eu  the  eannoa  af  ain  ioforiQed  lu  of  her  arrival  at  the  abbey-door.  The  heraldf,  mar- 
ahala,  aad  men-at-aroia,  io  their  stiff  coats  of  gold,  flew  to  the  entrance  to  form  the  proce»*ion. 
Tba  cxciteiiient  bad  been  iucreasiof  from  eight  to  eleven.  Interesting  and  beauiifulf  the  Queen 
walked  aloita,  followed  by  the  maids  of  honor,  dreeseti  in  white  satin  and  brilliants,  with  circlets  cdT 
roees  mingled  with  greeu  leares  upon  their  heads,  holding,  nearly  breast  high,  the  superb  traia 
she  draw  after  her ;  thou  came  the  Ivdies  of  the  bed-chamber,  in  rich  dresses  of  coruiean  blue, 
with  tandbMuu  of  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers  on  their  beads.'  *      .  *  'At 

the  moment  the  Quean  had  arrived  upon  the  platform,  and  was  4>aDded  to  a  chair  of  state  by 
her  nude,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  sun  nhowered  down  his  beams  upon  her.  It  aras  adramutie 
smne  of  pomp  and  grand  eur,  too  loA^  for  language  tp  reproMnt.  I  looked  steadlkstiy  at  lier,  whas 
aaated,  and  saw,  by  the  tremulous  glitter  of  diamonds  upon  her  breast,  that  she  was  agitated,  and 
aearly  overcome  with  the  splendor  that  surrounded  her.  The  music  wari  the  service  of  the  church, 
an  porformed  in  the  eathedrals,  solemu  aad  f  rand,  heightened  iu  its  affectahy  a  band  of  oae  hui^ 
dred  and  llfty  instramentui  performers,  and  uearly  throe  hundred  voices.  The  parts  usually  suii^ 
by  a  single  voice,  were  performed  by  six  of  the  most  eminent  English  singers  to  each  part.  Dnriuf 
tha  puriormaace  of  HandeKs  anthem,  deecribiug  the  craw.iing  nf  King  Solomon,  the  Queea  was 
conducted  by  her  Ihdies  behind  the  purple  and  gold  tapestry,  into  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
where  she  was  robed  for  her  coronation.  She  soon  returned,  under  a  canopy  of  gold.  It  then 
waulad  thraa  minutes  to  two  o'clock.  A  telegraphic  oomnunicatou  was  made  from  the  flo^r  through 
the  roof,  and  a  rocket  announced  that  the  crown  was  placed  on  her  head.  The  cannon  instantly 
thoadered  fW>m  the  Park  and  the  Tower,  and  the  flve  hundred  instruments  and  voices  poured 
forth  *  The  Qhma  AM  rgoiee  «a  ker  atraigtkt  fot  tkt  Lard  kmtk  ut  a  crmm  tfptanfoU  ea  JUr 
htad.*  At  the  sanw  iustaut,  like  an  electrical  flash,  four  hundred  peers  and  peeresses  crowned  them- 
selves with  the  coronets  they  held  in  their  hands.  It  was  a  burst  of  grandeur,  of  surpassing  splen- 
dor, too  flsightj  to  ha  dateribad.' 

A  better  story  of  hypochondria  than  even  '  The  Turned  Head'  of  the  '  London  Phy- 
aician,'  is  that  of  a  patient  of  a  medical  friend  of  the  author's,  who  imagined  he  had  a 
1^  of  mutlon  hanging  to  his  nose,  and  walked  nearly  double,  to  prevent  the  dangling 
joint  from  hittins  hie  knees.  The  cure  was  simple.  He  was  taken  into  a  dark  room, 
where  a  person  was  stationed  with  the  reality,  and  on  cutting  off  just  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  the  mutton  was  let  fall  on  the  floor.  On  opening  the  window-shutters,  the  pa- 
tient was  convinced  he  had  got  rid  of  hfs  load,  and  walked  in  an  upright  posture  ever 
afterward.  An  anecdote  too,  well  worth  recording,  is  that  related  of  Havozv,  the  great 
composer,  who  on  one  occasion  went  into  a  music-store,  in  Leicester,  and  after  looking 
at  a  variety  of  his  own  pieces,  said  he  wanted  something  better.  '  Do  you  see  they  are 
by  Havdn?'  asked  the  shop-keeper,  a  fervent  admirer  of  that  artist.  '  Well,  Sir,  I  do,* 
was  the  reply  ;*  but  I  wish  for  something  better.'  *  Better  I'  indignantly  cried  the  enthu- 
siasiic  amateur ;  '  a  gentleman  of  your  taste  I  am  not  anxious  to  serve ;'  and  he  was 
turning  away,  when  the '  hard  customer*  made  known  that  he  was  Havdzv  himself^ 

The  following  is  well  authenticated  of  John  Bijntan.  While  in  Bedford  jail,  he  was 
called  upoaby  a  Quaker,  desirous  of  making  a  convert  of  him.  *  Friend  John,'  said 
he^ '  I  am  come  to  thee  with  a  message  from  the  Loan ;  and  after  having  searched  for 
thee  in  half  the  prisons  in  England,  I  am  glad  I  have  fouhd  thee  at  last.'  '  If  the 
LoBD  had  sent  you,'  returned  Bun  van,  you  need  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  find 
me  out;  for  the  Loan  knows  I  have  been  here  these  twelve  years.'  As  a  marked  and 
pleasant  contrast  of  character,  we  will  close  this  already  too  greatly  extended  *  Salma- 
gundi' with  a  condensed  passage  in  the  history  of  Sia  LtrMtsv  SxtPriNOTON,  author  of 
the  '  Point  of  Honor,'  and  ci  devant  prime  leader  of  the  fashions  with  the  whipped 
cream  of  the  London  beau-monde.  He  was  once  disturbed  in  the  night  by  the  infor- 
mation that  the  adjoining  house  was  on  fire;  he  voted  the  necessity  of  moving  a '  very 
great  bore,'  and  vowed  with  vows  he  would  not  stir;  and  when  at  last  in  the  street|  in  his 
Turkish  night-gown,  snd  hair  in  papers,  he  greatly  amused  the  by- slanders  ana  busy 
firemen,  by  calling  out :  '  What  are  these  horrid  creatures  about,  with  so  mujcb  filt.^y 
water,  that  I  cannot  step,  without  wetting  my  slippers  I' 
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AitSBicAir  QoAmBuss.—  We  have  the  two  prominem  Americen  renewe,  for  the 
Jumaiir  quarter,  the  'New-Tork'  and  the  'North- American,*  before  na,  but  are  oom- 
peiled  to '  apeak  them  abortly.'  They  are  both  good  nombera  {  at  leaat,  both  rontam 
tbfee  or  fimr  papera  of  nnoaual  eicdlence.  The  firat  article  in  the  laat-named  work 
we  take  from  internal  evidenoe  to  be  from  the  competent  pen  of  our  coneal  at  Rome, 
an  old  oonthbator  to  theae  pagee,  of  whoae  literary  qualitiea  it  were  auperfluooa  to  apeak. 
It  ia  a  review  of  Micau  on  the  ancient  Iialiana,  and  deecribea  their  origin,  the  firal 
atepa  toward  ciTilisation»  the  Pelaagi  and  Etraacana,  with  their  acienoe  and  Kteraturab 
their  arte  of  war  and  peaoe,  agriculture,  etc.  The  article  ia  both  entertaining  and  in- 
•tmctiveb  in  all  ita  detaila.  The  review  of  Stbphbicb'  'locidenta  of  Travel  in  Rgypt, 
Ambia  Petrsa,'  etc.,  ia  aaid  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Hon.  Lswia  CAaa ;  and  of  thia  we 
think  there  can  be  no  donbL  It  ia  a  very  cordial  and  elaborate  notice  of  thia  ezcellent 
and  moot  popular  work,  rendered  doubly  valuable  from  the  fact,  that  the  reviewer  him- 
aelf  ibUowed  our  author  through  moat  of  the  intereating  acenea  which  he  baa  not  lean 
happily  than  vividly  deacribed.  Joatioe  ia  done  to,  and  a  clear  aynopaia  given  of,  the 
'Life  of  Father  Marquette,'  which  forma  the  tenth  volume  of  '  SpABxa*  Library  of 
Ameiiean  Biography  i*  and  high  praiae  ia  awarded,  in  another  article,  to  DvrovcBAu'a 
volame  on  the  nature  and  character  of  (he  Chineae  ayatem  of  writing/  Thoae  of  our 
vaadera  who  remember  the  valuable  and  intereating  papera  upon  the  '  Chineae  Naiiona 
and  Languagea,*  contributed  to  the  KiiicKBBBOOKBa  by  the  author  of  the  work  in  quea* 
tioa,  will  not  be  aurpriaed  to  learn,  that  an  adequate  judge  hae  pronounced  it  'un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  moat  remarkable  publicationa  of  the  preaent  day.'  The  remaining 
articlea  are,  *  Nautical  Diacovery  in  the  North  weat,'  'Bowpirca'a  tranalation  of  the 
'  M6canique  C^leate,'  '  International  Copyright,'  and  the  naual  aeriaa  of  brief  critical 


Tbb  Nbw-Tobx  Rsvibw  ia  enriched  with  an  article  upon  the  poetry  of  WoanewoBTn, 
that  wril  deeervea  the  place  of  honor  which  it  occupiea.  It  ia  a  oonaideration  and 
analyab  of  the  genina  and  prodoctiona  of  a  gifted  poet,  who  baa  but  juat  began  to  enjoy 
that  renown  which  will  carry  hia  name^  full  of  honora,  down  to  future  agea.  The  com- 
menta  upon  the  labora  of  WoaoawoaTH  evince  a  due  appreciation  of  the  bent  of  kia 
mind,  and  the  character  of  hia  inapirationa  \  and  were  the  paper  of  a  more  moderate 
length,  thia  commentary,  together  with  the  eztraeta,  which  are  made  with  good  taate^ 
woold  inaure  conviction  to  many  a  doubter,  whom  we  fear  will  not  now  encounter  a 
aemi-difaertation  and  re? iew,  of  auch  formidable  extent  The  aecond  article  ia  upon 
the '  Oeokigical  Survey  of  New-York,'  and  embodiea  a  great  variety  of  uaefol  and  in- 
teieating  geok>gwal  iacta,  and  barea  to  the  day  the  richea  with  which  the  earth  teemey 
in  the  empire  atate.  Paaaing  a  well  written  diaaertation  on  '  Ritnala,'  another,  diaplaying 
much  reaearch,  and  replete  with  valuable  information,  upon  *  Steam  Navigation  of  the 
Ocean,'  and  a  review  of  an  elementary  treatiae  on  aound,  we  come  to  an  article  on  the 
writiaga  of  CiatYLa,  which  diacriminatea  judicioualy  between  the  good  and  the  blame- 
worthy, in  aaroming  up  the  merita  and  characteriatica  uf  thia  remarkable  writer.  It 
haa  become  foahionable,  with  many  aroall  littirateura  in  thia  country,  to  prate  of  the 
'  Inviaible  and  non-exiatent/  which  our  author  has  evoked,  and  the  *  mysteries  of  na- 
ture' which  he '  apiritualizea  into  ideal  forma,'  what  time  he '  lulls  the  univerae  to  aleepi 
that  he  may  look  at  it,'  and  auch  like  nonaenae.  Theae  literary  pauper-parvenus,  inca« 
pable  of  the  redeeming  Oum^d^  aeiae  the  faulta  of  Cablvlb's  style,  and  having 
clothed  their  meagre  conceptiona  in  this  stolen  garb,  fancy  they  have  become  German- 
ised into  the  *  inner  soul'  of  Profeaeor  TBunLSDadcK's  beat  manner.  A  very  aound 
and  gUe  critictam  of  Coopsa'a  laat  worksy  condndea  with  a  paragraph  on  that  writei'a 
atyle,  in  which  the  critic  obeervea:  'Had  we  aimed  at  a  litersry  criticiam  of  theaa 
woika,  we  ahoold  have  had  Irequent  occasion  to  point  out  verbal  inaccnraciea,  auch  aa 
the  rapeatad  oaa  of  luutsntonifin^,  which  doea  not  belong  to  oor  languige ;  of  ift|f| 
which  ia  known  only  aa  a  maritime  word ;  of  laifMrieiM^  inatead  of  imperatival  and 
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many  othan*'  Now,  dMpita  the  abUity  with  whieh  thia  lavisw  ia  wriitaii,  thia  laat- 
quoted  aeoienoa  ia  nooaeQae :  nay,  it  ia  woraa  than  nonaenae  $  for  it  ia  nntroa^  aod  of 
coorae  DBJuat.  *£^<Mlcraeaiiduig)fynotanEiigtiah  wordF  Prepoatarouat  IiMlaad,thia 
ramark  is  ao  tJi/fmifely  abaord,  that  wa  hope,  in  oiare  charity,  tiM  aditora  will  be  able  to 
aay  in  thcv  next  number  that  it  ia  a  misprint,  or  aoma  mistake.  ^Bb^fkwxwn  only  aa  a 
maritime  wordT  Let  the  reriewer  consult  old  Sam.  JoiwaoH,  where  he  will  find 
kiwueif  doably  in  error ;  for  Mh/*  it  tbeie^  bnt  maritime  ia  mot  !  '  Imperious  instead 
of  imperative;'  perhapa  ao^  perhapa  noL  The  ciitidam  lacka  force,  becauae  it  lacks 
apecification :  the  reviewer'a  assertion,  slier  tbree  such  blunders  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
will  not  suffice ;  and  the  aame  remark  will  apply  to  the  imputation  of  the  laat  two 
words  of  the  aeotenoe  quoted,  vist  '  many  others.'  If  the  *  many  othera'  an  like  those 
cited,  Mr.  Coofss  need  not  be  aahamed  of  them.  We  haTC  aa  little  charity  for  Mr. 
Coopsa'a  foolts  as  sny  one ;  bat  we  do  not  see  the  propriety,  jusdosk  or  taateb  of  folaely 
accuaing  him  of  error.  Fifty- two  minor  cridcal  notices  compose  the  eighth  article 
proper,  and  with  a  'duarterly  Chronicle^'  close  the  number. 


*  Ths  SuauMa  ahd  Rioicitloijs.'  —  We  hsTe  ramarked,  within  a  twelvemonth  or  so, 
aome  two  or  three  nodcea  of  the  gifted  Brainabo,  and  bia  prodnctiona ;  but  in  none  of 
them  have  we  aeen  alluaion  made  to  one  of  the  most  admirable  aketehea  that  ever  pro- 
oeeded  from  bis  felicitous  pen.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  estimsts  of  the  touching  frsg> 
menta,  free  from  any  tincture  of  affectation,  from  the  same  source,  which  have  worked 
oat  their  gentle  triumphs  in  the  hearts  of  so  msny  readers ;  but  for  the  following  ex- 
quisite mixture  of-  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  which  ia  not  included  in  the  caHiar 
edition  of  Bsaisard's  works,  we  must  express  a  superabundant  admiration.  It  is  en* 
titled  *  The  Captain,  a  Fragment,'  and  was  suggested  by  the  subjoined  passage  in  the 
ahip-news  of  a  Bridgeport,  (Conn.) journal :  'Arrived,  aehooner  Pamx,  trom  Charles- 
ton, via.  New-London.  While  riding  at  anchor,  during  the  storm  on  Thursday  evening 
laat,  the  Flame  waa  run  foul  of  by  the  wreck  of  the  Methodist  meeting<^oose^  from 
Norwich,  which  wss  csrried  sway  in  the  late  fresheL'  What  a  skeleton-text  ia  this 
for  the  magnificent  descriptive  eoliloquy  which  eitsuea,and  how  rich  the  contrast  which 
its  change  embodies : 

SoLBMif  be  paced  apoo  tUat  sehooner*!  deck, 
And  mutterM  of  his  kardtUp* :  *  I  have  been 
Where  the  wild  will  of  MiMinippi't  tide 
Haa  daahed  me  on  the  aawyer ;  1  have  sailed, 
In  the  thiok  nif  ht,  aloof  the  wave  washed  edfs 
Of  ice  io  acres,  by  the  pitiless  coast 
Of  Labrador ;  aad  I  have  scraped  my  keel 
0*er  coral  rocks,  in  If  adagascar  seas ; 
And  often,  in  my  cold  and  midnif  ht  watch, 
Hare  beard  the  warning  voice  of  the  lee-akore 
Bpenkinc  ia  breakera !    Ay,  and  I  have  seen 
The  whale  and  sword-fish  fight  beneath  my  bows ; 
And  when  they  made  the  deep  boil  like  a  pot, 
Have  swung  into  its  vortex }  and  1  know 
To  ffttide  my  vessel  with  a  sailor's  skill, 
And  brave  sack  dangers  with  a  sailor's  heart} 
But  never  yet,  npon  the  stormy  w«ve. 
Or  where  the  river  mixes  with  the  main. 
Or  in  the  chafing  anchorase  of  the  bay, 
In  all  my  ronvh  experience  of  haim. 
Met  I  —  •  M§tkodt$t  flMSltv-Aeass  / 

*  *  *  * 

Cat-head,  or  beam,  or  davit,  has  it  none, 

StArboard  nor  larboard,  gunwale,  stem,  nor  stem! 

It  coiues  in  such  a '  questionable  shape,' 

I  cannot  even  speoJk  it!    Up  Jib,  iosey. 

And  make  fbr  Bridgeport !    There,  where  Stratford  Point* 

Long  Heich,  Pairweatlier  Island,  and  the  buoy. 

Are  safe  from  such  encounters,  we  'II  prelsst .' 

And  yaskee  legendi  long  shall  tell  the  tale. 

That  once  s  Charleston  scheooer  was  beset, 

Eldli^  at  aaebor,  by — s  asetiaf -heoae! 
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Oim  ConrriT  ir  th«  Olobh  Tim.  —  Through  the  kindneas  of  an  antiqaaiwii  hSbH^ 
opolkt,  in  London,  we  have  heen  greatly  amuaed,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  oC  aA 
elaborate  wuik,  written  and  pabliabed  in  Sngland,  juat  after  the  American  RevolutioB, 
hf  one  J.  VaaDHVAMD  D.  Smtth,  Bao^  and  entitled,  *  A  Tour  in  the  United  Statea  of 

C  Amerioa;  an  account  of  the  Conniry,  Anecdotes  of  eeveral  members  of  the  Congreaa, 

and  general  offlcera  in  the  Army;  with  many  other  very  angular  and  curioua  Occur- 
rences.' The  volumes  are  interesting,  as  afibrding  a  picture  of  this  republic,  which  ■ 
in  striking  contrast  with  its  present  appearance  and  condition.  The  work  appeared 
at  a  time  when  *  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  hitherto  published,'  and  was  written  to 

^  gratify  a  universal  craving  in  England,  to  hear  more  of  a  country,  where  had  just 

occurrsd  'a  great  and  very  extraordinary  revolution.'  In  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
book,  the  names  of  earls,  dukes,  and  lords,  among  them  Lord  North,  are  ooospiooons. 
Our  author  was  forcibly  struck,  on  first  landing  in  Virginia,  with  a  peculiar  native 
annoyance^  which  he  thus  describes: 

'We  were  assaulted  by  a  great  number  Qfmu»ketoe»t  a  very  noxious  fly,  which  aeewia 
to  be  of  the  species  of  gnats,  but  larger  and  more  poisonous,  leaving  a  haid  tumor 
wherever  they  bite,  with  an  intolerable  and  painfbl  itching.  They  ^netrate  the  akin, 
fill  themaelvea  witn  blood,  and  make  their  principal  attacks  in  the  night,  accompanied 
by  a  amall,  ahrill,  diaagreeable  note^  the  vary  sound  of  which  prevents  you  from  sleepy 
arter  you  have  been  once  biL' 

He  complains  bitteriy,  also^  of  a  kindred  nightly  tormentor,  the  species  and  cfaaraclar 
of  which  were  so  well  indicated  by  the  naive  query  of  the  Frenchman :  *  I  was  much 
dissatisfy  last  night  in  de  bed  wid  a  great  many  bites  of—  of —  what  you  call  dat  d  —  ■ 
animal  dat  lie  awake  in  de  day-times,  and  promenade  my  leg  in  de  night,  eh  V  But 
^  the  American  frog  seems  to  have  borne  away  the  palm ;  and  if  the  following  be  not 
over-colored,  we  fear  the  race  has  greatly  deteriorated : 

*The  boU'froga  emit  a  moat  tremendous  roar,  louder  than  the  bellowing  of  a  boll, 
firoin  the  similarity  of  whose  voice  they  obtained  their  name }  bat  their  note  is  harsh, 
aonorous,  and  abrupt  They  surprise  a  man  exceedingly,  as  he  will  hear  their  hoarse, 
loud,  bellowing  clamor  just  by  him,  and  aometimes  all  around  him,  yet  he  cannot  diaoo- 
var  whence  it  proceeds;  they  being  all  covered  in  water,  and  just  raising  their  month 
only  a  little  above  the  aurfaoe,  when  they  roar  out,  then  inatantly  draw  it  under  again. 
They  are  of  the  sixe  of  a  map's  foot.' 

Our  author  ia  a  seaioos  Briton,  and  aeema  to  have  made  hiraaelf  usefol  to  his  king. 
He  waa  not  alwaya  aucoesslul,  however,  in  his  loyal  endeavors^  but  waa  once  or  twice 
impriaoned  by  *the  rebela.'  On  one  occasion,  he  tells  us,  he  was  on  his  way  through 
Pennsylvania,  *  to  join  the  royal  standard  erected  at  Norfolk,  by  the  Earl  of  Duxmobb, 
Hia  M^jesty'a  €Kyvemor,'  when  he  was  arreat^  by  '  aorae  rebel  Dutchmen,'  and  drag- 
gad  before  a  committee  of  safety,  from  which  he  had  recently  escaped,  and  which 
oonaifted  of  'a  taylor,  a  leather-bieeches-maker,  a  ahoe-maker,  a  ginger-bread-maker,  a 
batcher,  and  two  publicans  P  Here  he  was  subjected  to  an  examination,  which 
evincea  the  spirit  of  the  time.  'Tamn  you!'  saya  one  member,  'bowat  daraht  yon 
make  an  exahkape  from  diah  honorableab  committish  1 '  '  Howsh  der  duy  vel  can  yon 
ahund  aho  ahtyfi*  for  King  Shorah,  akainaht  diah  koonteryl'  aaked  a  aeoond;  while 
a  third  declared,  that  'de  committish  would  let  King  Shorsh  know  howsh  topehave 
hissel^ '  and  that  *dey  would  kill  all  de  EngUah  tiefa  as  aoon  as  von  ox  or  von  cow  V 

Philadelphia,  at  this  time,  had  'upward  of  thirty  thouaand  inhabitants,'  with  a  few 
praiaeworthy  public  edifioea,  conapicuous  among  which  were'a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the 
'  convenient  and  handsome  barracks  of  the  king's  troops.'  Here  it  was  that  our  author 
waa  impriaoned  by  the  '  rebel '  enemy;  and  where,  if  we  may  believe  his  story,  ha 
auflered  every  species  of  indignity,  with  many  violent  atiacka  upon  his  loyal  prindplea. 
He  menoons,  among  hia  occasional  visitors  and  '  lecturers,'  Dr.  Bbhjajuit  Rusb,  'a 
member  of  congress,  and  a  man  eminent  in  phyaic,  but  mora  eminent  in  rebellion.' 
At  aome  fiitura  day,  we  may  revert  to  these  volumea,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  two 
national  pietntia  of  tha  past  and  piaasnt, 
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Ta«alo  Postbt.  —  Vary  griavoue  w  it,  ta  •  generous  and  aensitive  punrayor  of 
liiarary  ediblaai  that  he  abould  be  unable  to  acatter  to  hia  tlfduaanda  of  readara  thoaa 
ehoica  bita  of  chance  proTenderi  wherewith  hia  own  intellectual  palate  ia  often  moal 
daiectably  regaled.  Such,  not  to  aay  it  boaatingly,  have  been  our  emotipna,  #hila 
feaating  upon  two-  thin  volnniea  of  Tigalo  poetry,  printed  in  *  Sampaloe^  auburb  of 
Manilla,*  with  which  we  have  been  kindly  fiivor^,  by  a  oorreapondant  in  China.  The 
externala  of  theaa  pamphlet- lomea  are  worthy  of  note.  A  thin,  gay  paper  cover,  like 
that  aaen  on  tea-cheataj  envelopea  aoille  thirty  leavea  of  whitiah-broWn  paper,  of  the 
coaneat  teztnre,  bearing  the  iropr^aa  of  typea  which  niay  have  been  atolen,  aa  a  foreign 
'  venture,'  by  aome  enterpriaing  *outaide  barbarian,'  from  the  place  named  *  hell,'  or 
Hadea,  by  the  printera,  into  which  are  caat  all  worn-out  and  irreclaimable  lettera.  The 
volaniea  ara  entitled  '  Salita  At  Bvhay  na  Naaaapit  ni  Dona  Mabcbla,  at  nang  iaang 
Mercador  aa  Reinong  Portuga,  and  *  Salita  Nang  Bohay  na  Pinagdaanao,  nang  Piic- 
cipe  Y'eMiDio,  at  nang  Princeaa  Glohiava,  na  anac  nang  Haring  €htiMALD0|  aa  Caha- 
lian  nang  Gran-Cayro;'  or,  in  a  Cbriaiian  tongue,  a  'Hiatorjr  of  the  (life  and  Adven- 
tniea  of  Donna  Mabcbla  and  a  Portugueae  Merchant,'  and  a  *  Hiatory  of  the  Life  and 
Wanderinga  of  the  Prince  Yomidio^  and  the  Princeaa  Globiana,  daughter  of  King 
GmiMALDO,  of  the  kingdom  of  Grand  Cairo^'  No  aooner  bad  we  turned  to  the  pro- 
miaing  title-page,  than  we  launched  at  once  into  the  tolumea,  cruised  outaide  the  firat 
two  leavea,  and  preaently  found  ouraelvea  beyond  our  reckoning,  and  obliged  to  anchor. 
Indeed,  we  doubt  if  the  following  passage,  the  rock  on  which  we  aplit,  be  laid  down 
in  any  of  tlie  literary  charta : 

Caya  laagsabicBft,  hoaa|f  eang  nuiglihim 
At  irong  roaon  eo  nyaT<^  iyong  cunio. 
Cud  ang  pafparito.t,  peg kanap  aa  aquin 
Cuo  uloa  nang  il»a,i,  aa  aquin  labihin. 

MaCJiMy  aa  aicang  hiadi  mapapacaie 
FroD|^  aquing  aabi,  tuoay  na  pag-ibig ; 
Ngani  aquing  8inta,i,  ibig  eong  mabatld 
Mahal  mong  pangala,i,  houag  ipagcaiL 

Cnn  aa  eamahalaa  aeo  po  ay  oala, 
Anac  nang  yillano  Cauong  maraJlta, 
Cnn  caya  nagiulit  na  aco^i  oagaadhiya 
Nag«a»apnlaran  aa  iyong  aanghaya. 

Now  the  premiaee  of  the  enthuyroem  involved  in  these  atansaa,  we  are  not  so  much 
inclined  to  diaputc  \  and  aa  they  will  be  equally  clear  to  moat  of  our  readeia,  we  look  to 
be  auatained  in  our  judgment ;  but  we  would  reapectlully  aak,  if  the  collateral  aenti- 
menta  here  exprea9ed,4o  not  demand  the  aevereat  rebuke  from  theftiendo  of  humanity 
and  the  righta  of  women  7  *  Decidedly,  these  are  the  opiniona,'  in  thia  meridian.  I» 
the  annexed  atanzaa,  from  a  minor  poem,  we  think  we  recogniae  a  tranalation  of  tbs 
firat  part  of  the  popular  aong  of  '  Woodman,  apare  that  Tree  !*  by  onr  entctpiising  son* 
temporary.  General  Moaaia : 


Bncod  paaa  iyong ! 

Manga  capagalan ! 
Nang  pagtatangol  mo  an! 

Anaccong  mahal! 
Merced  na  bigay  co,t, 

Ibanr  CMrongcnlan, 
Anc  laaat  mong  pagod, 

Aquing  babayaran! 


Tnihatid  co  po, 

Mahiraphirap  man, 
Ang  pangacong  upa, 

Ay  upan  maramiaa  9 
Mayroon  dao  tiyang, 

Pitqng  cayamanan, 
Taoog  ieapiio, 

Siyangibibigayt 


If  the  above  be  indeed  a  veritable  rendering  of  the  firat  two  atansaa  of  the  aong  in 
question,  and  of  thia  the  reader  can  judge  aa  well  aa  ouraelvea,  it  meat  be  admitted  that 
the  tranalator  baa  taken  aome  important  libertiea  with  our  friend'a  prudnetion.  Much 
of  the  apirit  of  the  original  haa  been  permitted  to  evaporate.  NoVerthelesa^  we  ahoold 
be  pleaaed  to  hear  Mr.  Rubsell  aing  the  linea,  at  hia  next  aoir6e.  Harah  as  they  sssn, 
he  would  doubtless  evoke  melody  firom  them. 
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*Thb  CoisAiB.'  —  Proposals  hsve  been  issued  for  the  poblicstioa  of  a  weekly  gm- 
zette  *of  literature^  drtmaiic  news  and  criticism,  fashion  and  novelty/  entitled  as  abovi^ 
and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  T.  O.  Poktsb,  Esquires.  The  first 
named  gentleman,  we  are  desired  to  ttate,  will  bring  to  the  new  journal  not  only  the 
undivided  aid  of  bis  own  acknowledged  talents  and  industry,  bat  Hi  the  distinguished 
talent,  domestic  and  forsign,  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  direct  to  the  columns  of  the 
pt^odical  in  which  his  own  contributions  have  hitherto  appeared,  but  with  which  be 
has  recently  relinqutBhed  all  connection.  Mr.  Postbs  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste,  snd 
so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  holds  an  agreeable  and  graceful  pen. 
There  is  a  touch  of  sly  sstire,  we  have  good  reason  for  *  guessing,'  in  that  portion  of 
the  prospectus  which  alludes  to  the  immunities  afforded  the  editors  by  the  '  piratical 
law  of  copy-right ;'  for  although  it  is  their  purpose  to  collect  the  spirit  not  only  of  the 
English,  but  of  the  French  and  German  beHea-lettres,  yet  we  are  informed  it  is  equally 
their  design  to  elicit  their  share  of  the  current  wit,  humor,  and  literature  of  our  own 
country,  ynlike  the  Albion  —  one  of  the  best  weekly  journsls  of  Bns;lish  snd  foreign 
literature  that  is  perused  in  the  United  States,  and  an  indispensable  work  to  general 
literary  readers— the  'Corsair*  will  combine  choice  American  cfibrt,  in  liberal  propor- 
tion with  trans-Atlantic  gatherings,  including  ample  and  impartial  criticisma  upon  oar 
drama,  literature,  arts,  etc  In  short,  the  editors  propose  to  reap  the  *  harvest  of  event, 
wit,  genius,  and  poetry,'  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  ;  and  we  hazard  little  in  predicting 
that  they  will  do  it  suocessfuUy.  At  any  rate,  we  desire  for  them  a  multitude  of 
•heaves,  and  abundant  stores  of  *  golden  graiiL'  The  first  number  of  the  work  is  soon 
to  be  issued,  with  distinguished  beauty,  it  is  hinted,  in  its  externals  of  paper  and  printing. 


Saimt  Nicholas  hn-aaLorBas. — A  veteran  daily  journalist,  who  'knows  all  about 
it,'  complains  that  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  haa  *  very  few  of  the  old  Dutch  blood  of 
the  KMidfaasocsBBs  among  its  supporters.'  This  must  be  the  case;  for  the  moderns 
are  getting  sadly  out  of  the  *  old  paths.'  Shsde  of  Walter  the  Doubter !  —  no  delibe- 
ration, no  long  amokings,  and  short  speeches ;  but,  contrariwise,  long  harangues, 
which,  if  pleasant  to  hear,  are  exceedingly  hard  to  read,  and  all  despatch  in  reporting 
proceedings  for  the  papers  1  But  DiBoaiCH  EKicKaKBOcKsa  will  not  desert  them, 
while  there  is  hope  of  amendment,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  wayi^  from  which  there 
have  been  baokslidingsi  nay,  though  they  misprint  him  in  the  daily  joumala,  making 
nonsense  of  the  toasts  which  he  transmits  to  their  annual  festivals.  We  place  ofi 
recQtd  the  recent  sentiment  of  our  illustrious  progenitor,  with  its  accompanying  note  to 
the  president,  with  the  assurance  that- filial  care  hath  been  taken  that  no  lapnu  typet 
ahould  mar  its  benevolent  intention: 

*  Ik  hub  ftsftili  in  myn  schlp  geoaunt  *  die  Ooeda  Vroaw,'  tub  Albmsie  rnao  di  Nieaw-NederiandUi 
•Bd«  bier  beo  ik  ■nsvauft  ia  het  yateg en  over  Kiuderhook ! 

*  Vor  Zeker*.    Ik  ben  bedrueft  dat  ik  caa  niet  midday  met  n  eaten. 

*  BihenkeB  a  gbiMa  eade  driokeo.    Ormige  hnem.    Ik  blyve  a  feth>ttirr  Vriend, 
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•  SoiasBS  MusiCALBs.'— We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Hoair  propoaes  giving 
six  couosrts,  or  *soir6es  musicales,'  on  Thursday  of  each  alternate  week,  during  the 
ensuing  three  months.  The  object  of  these  performances  is  to  present  to  the  admirers 
of  classical  music  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  works  of  HAKDB^  Hatdn,  Mozabt, 
Spohb,  Rossim,  etc.;  and  the  terms  and'arrangements  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  render 
them  sociable  and  aelect.  These  may  be  ascertained,  and  tickets  secured,  at  the  muac 
stores,  and  at  the  beautiful  *  Repository  of  Arts'  of  Messrs.  Davis  akd  Hoaii,  411 
Broadway.    The  first  concert  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  of  Pebniarr 
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Obiqikal  Poem  by  Joel  Bablow.— The  following  are  extracts  firom  an  original 
poem,  by  Joel  Bablow,. author  of  the  '  Colunibiad,'  written  in  May,  1782,  and  enclosed 
in  a  letter  to  the  widow  of  Hon.  Chief  Juarics  Hosmcb,  of  Connecticut,  then  re- 
oently  deceased.  The  poem  is  entitled,  *  An  Elegy  on  the  late  Honorable  Titus  Hosmeb, 
one  of  the  Councellors  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  a 
Judge  of  the  Maritime  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  United  States  of  America.'  The  style 
of  the  entire  production  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  verse  of  that  period ;  while 
some  of  the  stanzas  will  compare  with  the  best  efforts  of  their  author.  The  lines  are 
placed  in  type  from  Mr.  Bablow's  own  manuscript.  After  invoking  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  to  preside  over  his  pen,  tlie  writer  proceeds :  . 

Come,  in  the  form  that  ^Imre-^y'd  spiritB  dress, 
Wbien  death's  dim  veil  hatb  shrouded  all  their  pride, 

9FkUe  yo»  tall  eland  hut  eumtlaiet  iky  fact, 
Wkcrt  Hu  lon€  moon-beam  tremble*  through  its  side. 

Come,  on  the  gate  that  listening  midnight  heaves, 
Whou  freighted  phantoms,  bending  with  a  bier, 
Stalk  through  the  mist,  ascend  the  sounding  graves, 
And  wake  wild  wonders  in  the  startled  ear ! 

The  following  stanzas  succeed,  and  are  immediately  connected  with,  a  description  of 
the  bereaved  wife^  and  her  blooming,  fatherless  children^  scarcely  conscious*  ae  yet,  of 
their  gieat  loss,  and  'demanding  their  sire,  with  tears  of  artless  innocence  :* 

8o  lonely  Cynthia,  on  her  evening  throne, 
And  all  her  young >ey*d  planetary  train, 
In  languid  htsire^  seek  their  sire  the  sun, 
Down  the  still  chambers' of  the  western  main. 

Yet  that  broad  beamer  from  his  nightly  race, 

W^th  rising  radiance  shall  the  day  restore ; 
Another  spring  reuowrfair  nature's  face, 

And  years'  and  ages  die  to  purchase  more. 

But  thou,  alas  !  no  more  on  earth  wilt  tread, 

Nor  one  short  hour  thy  blest  employments  le«V«, 
Though  the  sad  knell  that  haii'd  thee  to  the  dead. 

Had  doom'd  thy  helpless  country  to  her  grave. 

Thy  country,  whose  still  supplicating  moan 

Implores  thy  counsel  with  an  infant  cry. 
And  loads  the  same  stern  augel  with  a  groan 

Which  bore  thy  kindling  spirit  to  the  sky. 

The  annexed  lines  will  bring  forcibly  back  to  the  present  reader  the  spirit  (not  lesf 
^hnn  the  phraseology  and  pronunciation)  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  penned  : 

Wilt  thou,  in  seats  of  blessedness  above, 

Where  cares  of  empires  claim  the  Eternal  ear, 
Among  thy  country's  guardiau  seraphs  prove 
The  band  to  cherish  and  the  heart  to  hoar  1 

There,  while  the  dread  sublimity  of  soul 

O'er  all  the  star-ey'd  heaven  exalts  thy  throne. 
While  worlds  beneath  immeasurably  roll, 
And  show  the  well  known  circuit  of  thy  own  { 

Wilt  thou  remark  the  blnely-bending  shore. 

Where  hills  and  champaigns  stretch  abroad  their  pride, 
Where  opening  streams  their  lengthiest  currenu  ponr, 
And  heaps  of  heroes  swell  the  crimson  tidef 

Wih  thou  recognise  that  conAued  upro«r, 

Towns,  ewrVd  in  smokf  eolumus,  mcuniing  high, 
Mix*d  with  the  eUrianU  desolating  roar, 
Rsnd^andyurplingmUthanMlkorskifr 
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Amid  the  tumult,  wilt  thoa  sm  afkr, 

Otir  laurell'd  heroes  Btrivinf  for  the  dayl 
While  cloudtf  Mufoldior,  ope  tno  wings  of  war, 

Where  Uie  grim  legione  sweep  the  foes  awi^  9 

And  while  their  deeds  thy  blest  approyance  claim, 
While  crowds  of  rival  chie](f  thy  guidance  share. 

Behold  that  first,  that  finished  heir  of  Ihmet   - 
And  be  the  best  of  heroes  still  ihy  care. 

That  hero,  whose  illaminallag  sword 
Lights  death  aad  victory  throofh  the  darfieBad  iaid« 

Bids  realms  and  ages  waken  at  his  word. 
Their  sire,  thf  ir  soul,  their  saviour,  and  their  shield. 

A  pressure  of  matter  prevents  farther  extracts  for  the  present  number.  We  shall 
cake  another  occasion  to  complete  our  quotations,  many  of  which  aie  not  only  etiikiog 
records  of  the  time,  uut  possess  poetical  merit  of  a  hi|g:h  order. 


SuMma  IN  THB  LAP  OF  WiamBS.  —  When  the  streets  are  covered  with  snow,  the 
rivers,  with  slow  and  solemn  movement,  rolling  their  tributes  of  ice  to  the  main,  and 
a  howling  tempest  filling  all  the  air,  4t  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  man,  while,  *  to  make  use 
of  a  stiong  expression,' 

'  Cold  are  his  feelings,  cold  the  weather!' 

to  9tep  into  long  ranges  of  hot-houses,  where  breathes  the  very  breath  of  naidnimmer, 
and  on  every  hand  are  blooming  flowers,  of  a  thousand  hues.  Let  us  advise  the  dty 
denizen  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  garden  of  that  nature's  nobleman,  Thomas  Hoog,  walk 
amidst  his  fruit-bearing  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  his  amphitheatric  rows  of  japonic 
cas,  countless  in  variety,  and  fresh  as  the  loveliest  damsel  in  whose  hair  they  may 
flourish,  or  in  whose  bouquet  they  may  attract  admiration,  conversation,  and  perhaps 
beaux.  In  short,  if  the  reader  would  see  Somroer  dallying  in  Winter's  lap,  let  him  step 
up  to  HoGo's  *  New-Vork  Botanic  Garden,'  at  the  janction  of  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
first  street,  and  he  may  lemark  that  agreeable  phenomeooo. 


KiticKaaiocKEEtAiiji :  CoRaEs^oMoeNTs,  ETC.  —  There  has  beea  so  month,  sinee  the  ostablisli- 

ment  of  this  Magasiue,  ia  which  so  many  names  have  been  added  to  its  list  of  snbseribers,  «« 

during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  our  last  number.    For  this  meet  snbrtastlal 

evidence  of  abundant  public  approbation,  as  well  as  for  the  testimony  afforded  in  the  almost 

uoifurm  firm  adherencn  of  older  readers,  we  shall  let  slip  no  endeavor  to  he  praetUdUf  gratefliL 

Peveral  correspondents,  whose  valusble  favors  reached  us  too  late  for  iaeertion  in  the  present 

number,  will  apitear  in  our  next    *The  Philosophy  of  Color,*  *Tableaua  Vivantea,  Down  East,' 

with  other  communications,  the  reception  at  which  has  been  private^  acknowledged,  are  on  file 

iV»r  Insertion.     In  answer  to  an  Inquiry  fh>m  several  soutcee,  we  may  state  here,  that  the  first  aad 

second  *  Psalm  of  Life,'  and  the  *  Psalm  of  Death,'  in  late  numbers  of  the  KaiCKCaaocKBa,  are  fhMn 

the  pen  of  Professor  IlENav  W.  LoHcrsLLow,  of  Harvard  University,  an  old  and  regnlar  corree- 

pendent  of  this  Hagszine,  whom  the  reader  will  find  (Vequeat  occasion  to  welcome  In  these  pages. 

Brief  notices  of  the  following  works,  although  in  type,  are  unavoidably  omitted :  *  Address  befiire 

the  Philomathic  Society  of  Alabama  Untversity,'  Hill's  Poems,  Jambs'  <  Tales  of  the  Passions,'  the 

Ohio  *  Monthly  Chronicle,'  and  an  *  Examination  of  the  Difllculties  between  France  and  Mexteo.* 


**•  Tac  continued  absence  of  our  theatrical  correspondeat,  must  constitute  our  apology  fur  the 
omission  of  our  usual  dramatic  notices.  The  porformsnces,  however,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
vneh  as  did  not  demand  deliberate  criticism,  ou  the  score  either  of  novelty  or  interest.  The  fine 
tragedy  of  *  Velasco,'  by  £pbs  Sargent,  Eso.,  has  been  repeatedly  brought  ibrward  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  Its  success,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  been  complele.  It  is  pronounced,  on  all  hands,  an 
acting  play  of  a  high  order.  Of  its  rare  literary  meriu,  we  have  already  spoken.  Mr.  Bvrtoh, 
comedian,  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres,  whose  series  of  amusing  papers,  entitled  *  An  Actor's 
Alloqay,'  and  other  articles  ooutributed  to  the  Knickerbocker,  have  made  bim  Ihterably  knows 
to  our  readers,  has  commenced  a  brief  engagement  at  the  National  Theatre. 
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POPULAR  OBJECTIONS   TO  PHRENOLOGY. 


BY    CALEB    TICKNOB,    M.  O. 


However  tlloroughly  and  minutelj  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  may  have  heen  taught,  the  suhject  of  phrenology  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.     There  is  more  in  this  system  than  many  of 
our  opponents  believe,  and  far  more  than  they  will  acknowledge.     I 
propose  to  consider,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  some  of  the  principal 
objections  that  have  always  existed,  m  my  own  mind,  to  the  popular 
method  of  teaching  phrenology,  as  it  has  generally  been  taught  iQ 
this  country ;  and  also  to  reply,  in  brief,  to  some  of  the  chief  popular 
objections  which  are  brought  against  it.     When  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology  were  first  promulgated ;  when  it  was  taught  that  the  size 
of  the  head,  and  its  peculiar  shape,  indicated  the  character  of  the 
mind ;  the  curiosity  ot  people  was  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch.     And, 
as  many  fancied  that  they  possessed  some  faculties,  either  great  or 
excellent,  nothing  would  allay  their  curiosity  but  au  examination  of 
the  cranium ;  and  not  often  would  they  be  satisfied,  unless  the  cha- 
racter given  by  the  phrenologist  harmonized  with  their  preconceived 
notions.     People  would  have  their  heads  examined,  and  phrenolo- 
gists, whether  capable  or  not.  were  compelled  to  give  definite  answers 
in  regard  to  certain  points  of  character.     When  their  replies  and 
decisions  have  been  flattering,  whether  time  or  false,  they  have  been 
figreeable  to  an  indimdtuily  while  they  may  have  excited  the  envy  of 
a  looker-on ;  and  thus,  while  one  convert  has  been  gained,  there  have 
been  made  a  dozen  enemies.    Or,  if  the  phrenologist  has  not  given 
to  an  individual  such  a  character  as  he  or  his  friends  thought  him  to 
deserve,  they  have  all  joined  in  full  cry,  in  hunting  down  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  falsely  called  a  science,  and  all  those  who  dared  to  stand 
forth  as  its  advocates.     Thus  it  has  been,  and  is  yet ;  honest  men  are 
forced  to  test  their  doctrine  by  its  application  to  the  head ;  pretenders 
see  this,  and  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  turn  it  to  their  own  ac- 
count ;  and  both  the  learned  and  unlea^med,  the  honest  and  dishonest, 
are  denounced  by  those  who  forced  them  to  test  their  science  by  this 
hazardous  and  unfair,  and  therefore  inconclusive,  experiment. 

Our  professed  enemies,  and  other  disbelievers,  who  are  willing  to 
be  convinced,  but  want  some  touch-stone  to  prove  the  truth  of  phre- 
nology, have  not  been  satisfied  with  simple  examination  of  heads,  and 
allowing  the  phrenologist  the  use  of  his  eyes,  but  they  have  insisted 
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upon  a  proof  of  his  skill  blindfolded.  And,  with  his  eyes  once  covered, 
they  have  used  various  means  to  mislead  and  entrap  him,  and  have 
practised  the  most  unjustifiable  and  contemptible  deception.  Impoe- 
ture  and  quackery  on  the  one  hand,  and  tnckery  on  the  other,  make 
neither  for  nor  against  phrenology.  All  that  can  be  said  about  it,  is, 
that  it  is  '  setting  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue ;'  and  both  are  regarded 
in  the  same  light,  by  every  honest  inquirer  after  truth.  Suppose,  for 
an  instant,  that  the  arts  of  deception  are  successful,  and  that  the  em- 
pyrical  phrenologist,  who  deals  out  doses  to  suit  his  customers,  ia 
made  to  believe  that,  instead  of  examining  a  squash,  or  a  block,  he 
is  examining  a  block-head,  what  is  gained  by  it  in  reality '(  Just  as 
much,  I  conceive,  as  when  a  bank-note  is  counterfeited,  and  passed 
as  genuine.  The  bank  is  just  as  good  as  before  its  notes  were  coun- 
terfeited ;  so  is  phrenology  just  as  true,  as  before  the  block  of  wood 
was  substituted  for  the  real  head,  or  before  the  head  of  a  judge  was 
substituted  for  that  of  a  criminal.  All  the  fancied  triumphs,  obtained 
by  deception  of  thb  kind,  prove  one  fact  only ;  and  tnat  is,  that  a 
man  must  be  really  ignorant  of  what  he  professes  to  teach,  or  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  become  an  experimenter  under  such  cu> 
cumstances.  When  a  professed  phrenologist  has  been  unwise  enough 
to  allow  himself  to  be  thus  entrapped,  the  editors  of  nevirspapera, 
who  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  trumpet  forth  the  experiment 
as  conclusive  proof  against  a  system,  of  which  they  are  most  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  Never  had  men  more  reason,  than  phrenologists, 
to  cry  out,  '  Save  us  from  our  friends  !' 

Phrenology,  however,  is  not  alone  in  having  been  brought  into 
disrepute  by  its  professed  fiiends  and  disciples.  Who  has  not  heard 
doctnnes  taught  by  one  who  'spake  as  never  man  spake,'  bitterly 
denounced,  and  utterly  rejected,  and  treated  as  a  fable,  because  those 
who  professed  to  obev  their  precepts  acted  unwisely  or  wickedly  I 
But,  say  some,  '  We  know  nothing  of  phrenology,  except  as  it  ia 
taught  us  by  those  who  profess  to  understand  it ;  we  must  judge  of 
the  tree  by  its  fruits.'  To  such  we  reply,  that,  as  phrenologists,  we 
utterly  repudiate  any  thing  taught  as  phrenology,  wnich  wears,  in  the 
least  respect,  the  air  of  quackery ;  and  we  advise  those  who  are  yet 
junacquamted  with  this  science,  to  learn  what  are  its  fundamental 
principles,  before  judging  of  its  merits. 

By  a  manipulation  of  the  head,  many  are  led  to  believe  that  pkre^ 
nclogy  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  bumpology.     It  is  considered  a ' 
species  of  fortune-telling,  like  that  by  an  inspection  of  the  hand,  or 
shuffling  a  pack  of  cards.     But  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Let  us  see  what  it  claims  to  be. 

The  first  claim  that  phrenology  makes  upon  our  belief  is,  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  by  which  the  mind  manifests  itself;  conseouently, 
where  there  is  no  brain,  there  is  no  mind,  or  intellect.  Secondly,  that 
instead  of  being  a  single  organ,  it  is  a  congeries  of  organs ;  or,  in 
other  words,  different  portions  of  the  brain  manifest  different  features 
of  the  mind ;  thus,  one  portion  of  the  brain  is  called  the  organ  of 
benevolence ;  another,  firmness ;  another,  self-esteem,  and  so  on ;  and 
that  these  organs  are  larger  in  some  persons  than  in  others ;  making 
the  differences  which  we  see  in  the  characters  of  different  persona. 
Phrenology  teaches,  that  these  differences  are  the  result  of  the  natural 
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organizadon,  and  not  of  education ;  and  they  are  what  are  called 
natural  talents,  or  natural  tastes.  Thus  some  are  poets,  some  mathe- 
maticians, some  musicians,  from  their  early  childhood.  Phrenology 
also  teaches,  that  these  natural  faculties  can  be  improved  by  educa* 
tion,  when  they  are  deficient,  and  repressed^  when  in  excess.  Fhre^ 
nology  also  cUums,  in  the  third  place,  that  as  the  brain  is.  formed 
before  the  skull  which  covers  it,  and  as  the  brain  completely  fills  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  so  the  skull  generally,  if  not  always,  takes  the 
form  of  the  brain,  indicating  the  size  of  the  different  organs. 

We  who  are  phrenologbts,  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  proofs 
to  warrant  us  in  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  in 
acknowledging  the  claims  of  phrenology.  Some  of  us  strove  long, 
and  vigorously,  in  resisting  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  support 
of  this  new  science ;  but  were  at  last  forced  to  confess  ourselves 
convinced.  Doubtless  we  made  the  same  objections  which  have  been 
often  made,  and  as  often  refuted,  but  which  are  still  made. 

An  objection,  which  is  becoming  rather  stale,  to  the  very  first  prin- 
ciple of  our  science  is,  that  if  we  admit  there  is  no  manifestation  of 
the  mind,  exc-ept  through  the  brain,  we  plunge  at  once  into  materi- 
alism. The  weight  of  this  objection  consists  in  our  using  the  words 
mmd  and  9otd  synonymously.  Allow  this,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, to  be  so.  We  pretend  to  know  nothing  of  the  soul,  or  of  the 
manner  of  its  connection  with  the  body,  nor  how  it  influences  the 
corporeal  organs.  It  is  invisible,  and  not  recognizable  by  any  of  our 
senses.  All  that  we  claim  to  know  is,  that  the  immaterial  and  im- 
mortal part  of  man  is  somehow  connected  with  his  frail  body;  and 
that  it  manifests  itself  only  through  material  organs.  We  contend^ 
therefore,  that  it  is  no  more  materialism  to  say  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  than  to  say  that  any  other  part  of  the  body  is  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Almighty  has  chosen  to  exhibit  that  part  of 
us  which  He  has  likened  to  Himself. 

As  it  is  my  design  rather  to  reply  to  popular  objections,  than  to 
prove  our  science,  step  by  step,  we  vrill  now  attempt  to  satisfy  our 
fiiendfl,  who  are  yet  disbelievers,  that '  bumpology,'  as  they  choose  to 
term  it,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  existence  or  practical  utility 
of  phrenologry.  Suppose  a  parent  designs  to  educate  a  son  with 
strict  reference  to  his  phrenological  character,  and  suppose  this  pa- 
rent wholly  unacquainted  with  the  location  of  the  organs,  and  conse- 
quently, incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  from  the  examination  of  his 
boy's  head.  Is  there  no  other  way  by  which  to  ascertain  his  mental 
peculiarities  ?  Most  certainly  there  are.  And  all  parents,  whether 
phrenologists  or  not,  who  would  closely  observe  their  children,  would 
see  for  what  purpose  nature  had  fitted  them,  and  if  they  followed  her 
dictates,  woiud  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  place  their  sons  in  the 
pulpit  when  they  should  be  at  the  plough,  or  compel  one  to  waste  his 
time  and  fortune  in  commercial  pursuits,  when  he  is  longing  to  be 
engaged  in  a  different  occupation.  Let  parents  early  observe  their 
children,  and  take  pains  to  place  them  in  circumstances  which  shall 
elicit  their  peculiar  traits  or  character,  and  they  will  seldom  fail  to 
see  such  maoDifeetations  as  will  be  a  safe  and  sure  ^de  in  directing 
tfaair  course.  Here  we  see,  an  once,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
^f^ump9\  and»  if  this  ooaunon-sense  course  had  been  always  pursued. 
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we  should  not  so  often  have  seen  parents  called  to  mourn  over  'blighted 
hopes,  and  ruined  prospects/  I  could  detail  to  the  reader,  were  it 
necessaiy,  many  cases,  where  boys  have  been  forced  into  occupations 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  and  contrary  to  their  nature,  to  gratify 
the  prejudice  of  a  doating  parent ;  some  of  these  have  been  led 
astray  by  temptations,  and  ended  their  course  by  dissipation ;  others 
have  become  indolent,  and  improvident,  and  squandered  fortunes,  and 
died  in  absolute  penury.  A  case  occurred  within  my  observation, 
long  before  phrenology  engaged  my  attention,  which  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  o£  our  position,  and  a  warning  to  those  who  disregard  the 
dictates  of  nature.  A  lad,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents,  was  placed  at  an  academy,  with  the  design  of 
being  prepared  for  college.  This  young  man  possessed  great  spright- 
Itness  of  general  character,  was  kind,  affectionate,  and  manifested 
toward  all  his  companions  great  amiability,  and  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition. Withal,  he  was  a  good  scholar,  a  favorite  of  his  preceptor, 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  With  all  his  excellencies,  he  was 
disinclined  to  the  life  of  a  scholar,  and  could  never  entertain  the 
idea  of  following  a  professional  life.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  him 
to  enter  college,  he  was  more  and  more  resolved  to  become  a  mer- 
chant, and  besought  his  father,  with  entreaty  and  argument,  not  to 
force  him  into  a  profession.  But  in  vain.  The  father  had  set  his 
heart  upon  seeing  the  son  distinguished  in  the  scientific  or  literary 
world,  and  nothing  could  diveit  him  from  his  purpose.  The  youth 
entered  college,  but  his  repugnance  to  a  collegiate  life  increased 
daily.  Again  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  abandon  his  studies ;  and 
again  was  he  compelled  to  submit  to  parental  authority.  In  utter 
despair,  he  plungea  at  once  into  the  most  reckless  dissipation,  and 
before  another  year  had  passed,  he  filled  an  untimely  grave. 

We  often  see  children  who  are  called  dolts,  who  are  to  appearance 
stupid,  and  incapable  of  learning  any  thing,  during  the  first  few  years 
of  their  lives,  and  who,  neverdieless,  eventually  become  as  chstin- 
guished  for  their  capacity,  in  some  respect,  as  they  were  before  for 
Sieir  dullness.  The  reader  may  ask  haw  we  account  for  t/iu  f  Let  us 
take  a  single  instance  for  illustration.  A  boy  goes  to  school  till  he  is 
ten  yealTS  of  age,  and  with  all  the  drilling  of  the  teacher,  and  entreaty  of 
his  parents,  he  only  learns  to  read  and  write  but  little.  During  the 
next  five  years  of  his  life,  he  may  acquire  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  make  himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  mathematics ; 
showing,  all  this  time,  a  decided  dislike  to  all  kinds  of  study,  and  a 
passionate  fondness  for  field  sports  and  idleness.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  may  be  placed  by  his  father  at  the  head  of  a  small  mercan- 
tile establishment,  which  in  one  year  may  go  to  vnceck  and  ruin,  from 
sheer  inattention.  Two  years  more  may  be  spent  in  closing  the 
concern,  atid  then,  this  improvident  youth  may,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  form  a  partnership  of  another  character,  and  not  as  readily 
di^lved.  He  gets  marriea.  By  the  joint  assistance  of  the  parents 
of  the  newly-married  pair,  they  are  settled  on  a  farm,  which,  in  two 
years  more,  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  for  want  of  skill  in  this 
head  of  a  fiimily.  A  second  time  he  turns  his  attention  to  merchan* 
dise,  not,  however,  forgetting  his  violin,  his  dogs,  and  his  gun ;  and 
this  second  mercantile  experiment  makes  him  a  bankrupt.    A  fond- 
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ness  for  reading  history  may  now  have  shown  itself;  and  may  have 
excited  those  dormant  faculties,  which,  of  a  sudden,  are  to  make  the 
man  blaze  like  a  meteor,  or  rather  like  a  meridian  sun,  astounding 
and  dazzling  all  beholders ;  electrifying  and  arousing  a  whole  na- 
tion with  his  eloquence.  Such  a  case  as  I  have  here  supposed,  I  need 
not  say,  was  Patrick  Henry.  He  was  never  distinguished,  except  for 
his  incapacity  in  the  management  of  business,  and  for  idleness,  until 
his  eloquence  made  him  conspicuous,  after  he  had  studied  law.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  that  cultivation  might  not  have  made  Patrick 
Henry  a  respectable  business  man ;  it  could  not  have  made  him  more. 
But  I  will  say  that  nature  placed  her  stamp  upon  him;  and  all  his 
own  efforts  could  not  erase  it.  She  had  made  him  a  great  orator ; 
a  great  statesman ;  and,  when  the  occasion  offered,  he  exhibited  his 
true  character. 

'  Well,'  says  one,  '  it  is  the  occasion,  the  circumstance,  that  made 
Patrick  Henry,  and  it  is  the  same  that  makes  others ;  and  here  your 
phrenology  is  at  fault.'  We  do  not  so  consider  it.  We  say,  that  a 
man*s  faculties  are  the  same,  although  he  has  not  developed  them,  in 
their  effects,  to  the  world.  If  circumstance  alone  makes  the  man, 
why  are  not  all  equally  great,  when  all  are  equally  affected  by  circum- 
stances ?  If  there  is  not  a  difference  in  men,  why  does  a  circum- 
stance that  excites  one  to  encounter,  frighten  another  so  that  he  runs 
to  escape,  danger  1  The  eye  has  the  power  to  see,  although  light  be 
entirely  excluded ;  the  ear  has  the  power  to  hear,  though  no  cause  of 
sound  may  call  it  into  action.  The  light,  though  a  circumstance  ne- 
cessary to  vision,  does  not  render  the  instrument  of  vision  m<H'e  per- 
fect ;  and  without  this  circumstance,  the  instrument  could  not  perrorm 
its  office.  Light  does  not  make  the  eye  nor  its  powers  ;  neither  do 
circumstances  make  the  man  or  his  powers ;  but  light  developes  the 
faculty  of  the  eye,  and  so  do  the  varied  circumstances  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  develope  the  faculties  of  man  ;  they  call  into  exer- 
cise the  powers  which  previously  existed.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
phrenology ;  and  our  science  also  teaches,  that  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  those  of  the  body,  can  be  augmented  by  education,  and  by 
continued  exercise. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  reader  is  desired  to 
regard  the  character  of  Patrick  Henry,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
prove,  that  an  examination  of  the  '  bmnps'  is  by  no  means  necessaiy, 
m  the  direction  of  the  education  of  children.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  m 
the  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  that  when  quite  a  youth,  he  showed  an 
exceeding  fondness  for  not  only  studying  the  character  of  men,  but 
also  for  influencing  their  feelings ;  for  exciting  their  passions  and 
sympathies,  and  then  allaying  them.  Accordingly  he  was  in  the  habit, 
when  a  company  of  his  neighbors  were  assembled  at  his  store,  to  re- 
late some  pathetic  tale,  for.  which  he  not  unfrequently  drew  upon  his 
imagination ;  or  he  would,  occasionally,  cause  them  to  kindle  into 
anger  until,  his  own  curiosity  gratified,  he  would  soothe  the  troubled 
spirit.  Thus,  with  little  exertion,  he  could  raise  a  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion, and  when  the  tempest  was  al  its  height,  could  as  easily  quell  its 
fury,  and  hush  it  into  the  stillness  of  midnight. 

Now  then  what  practical  inference,  do  you  ask,  may  be  deduced 
ftt>m  such  a  character  ?    If  the  father  of  tbos  young  man  had  looked 
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with  the  eye  of  a  phrenologist,  he  would  have  found  no  need  far 
'  bumps ;'  but  the  same  principle  which  teaches  that  there  may  be 
'  bumps/  or  as  we  call  them,  developments,  would  have  taught  him, 
what  he  afterwai'd  learned,  that  nature  had  fitted  his  son,  not  for  the 
plough,  or  counting-room,  but  for  the  pulpit  or  forum  ;  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  magic  power,  which  few  have,  of  controlling  and  swaying 
the  minds  of  men,  at  his  own  pleasure. 

I  have  ventured  to  say,  what  I  now  repeat,  that  the  mind  of  the 
public  in  this  country  has  been  abused  in  regard  to  the  examinatioa 
of  heads ;  and  that  the  propriety  of  the  practice  of  giving  a  man  his 
written  character  is,  at  least,  questionable ;  at  any  rate,  it  comes  to 
me  '  in  such  a  questionable  shape/  that  I  wiU  spedc  of  it ;  and  that  I 
may  not  be  deemed  heterodox  in  my  views,  I  will  proceed  to  give  my 
reasons  for  entertaining  such  views.  Let  it  be  granted,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of  thought ;  without 
organs  to  carry  the  thoughts  into  execution,  man  would  be  very  incom- 
plete ;  it  must  therefore  be  granted,  in  the  second  place,  that  there 
must  bo  these  organs,  which  are  the  immediate  executive  agents,  and 
that  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  o£Bces  which  they  are  to  perform. 
There  must  be  the  harmony  of  proportion,  in  the  development  of 
all  the  organs;  in  other  words,  in  any  given  case,  where  the  mental 
faculties  are  well  developed,  and  equably  and  nicely  balanced,  the 
whole  body  must  be  in  harmony.  The  nerves,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
are  the  white  cords,  extending  from  tlio  brain  to  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  their  office  is  to  communicate  to  the  different  parts 
to  which  they  are  distributed,  the  commands  of  the  will,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  the  propensities  and  sentiments ;  they  abo  give  to  the  whole 
body  the  power  of  receiving  and  conveying  impressions  to  the  com- 
mon centre  of  perception,  which  is  lodged  within  the  head.  In  some 
persons,  who  are  to  appearance  well  constituted,  there  is  a  marked 
and  wonder^l  predominance  of  development  of  the  nervous  system* 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  is  called  by 
phrenologists  the  nervous  temperament.  There  is  no  judging  of  this 
peculiar  state  of  the  system,  bv  any  external  evidence ;  for  there  is 
nothing  which  indicates  it :  it  is  known  only  by  remarking  the  great 
disproportion  between  impressions  upon  the  senses,  and  their  effiacta 
upon  the  system.  A  slight  moral  cause,  which  would  in  one  person 
produce  an  effect  corresponding  in  degree  to  its  cause,  would,  in  an 
individual  with  this  predopoinance  of  nerves,  exhibit  an  effect  many 
fold  increased.  We  see  the  exhibition  of  this  peculiarity  in  vanous 
ways,  and  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  and  in  both  the  sexes ;  but  pro- 
bably most  often  among  females.  Medical  men  more  frequently  see 
this  than  others ;  and  hence  we  often  find  patients  who  are  unable  to 
bear  the  irritation  of  a  small  blister,  or  the  application,  for  a  few 
minutes,  of  a  mustard-plaster ;  either  of  these  exciting  so  great  a 
disturban^  in  the  system,  as  to  cause  no  small  degree  of  fever.  In 
such  patients,  mental  impressions  produce  the  same  phenomena;  they 
are  idive  to  every  breeze ;  subject  to  ffreat  elevations  and  depres- 
sionB  of  spirits,  and  the  victims  of  their  own  susceptible  organiza^ 
tion.  Such  persons  may  have  the  cranial  developments  which  would 
indicate  a  character  for  firmness*  aad  endurance  under  trial,  adversity, 
and  danger;  wUle  the  real  character  would  show  itself  in  actions 
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quite  the  reTorse.    Persons  thus  constituted,  are  unable  to  see  ano* 
ther  bled,  to  hear  an  affecting  incident  related,  or  to  behold  any 
scene  of  sickness  or  distress ;  and  who  has  not  seen  this  exemplified, 
not  in  delicate  women  only,  but  in  hale,  healthy,  and  robust  men  1 
Suppose  a  phrenologist,  who  had  no  oUier  guide  than  the  man's 
mppearance,  with  all  honesty  of  intention,  were  to  examine  the  head 
of  such  a  man,  and  give  him  his  character  written  out  in  detail ;  it 
would  read  something  like  this,  for  something  very  analogous  to  it 
has  been  seen:  'Your  propensities  are  only  moderate,  the  organs  of 
the  moral  sentiments  well  developed,  the  intellectual  organs  large ; 
consequently,  you  are  disposed  to  reason  correctly  on  whatever  sub* 
jects  are  brought  before  you.     Your  mural  courage  is  unflinching ; 
whatever  you  believe  it  is  your  duty  to  do,  you  com  do ;  your  benevo- 
lence is  g^at,  and  so  is  your  firmness ;  you  will  therefore  be  always 
found  where  thei'e  is  sickness  and  suffering;  and  dangers  that  appal 
others,  only  have  the  effect,  upon  you,  to  excite  your  courage  the 
more,  and  enable  you  to  carry  out  your  plans,  and  accomplish  your 
objects,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.' 

1  need  not  enter  &rther  into  this  fancied  delineation  of  character. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  all  totally  erroneous,  from  the  impossibility 
of  recognising,  from  external  appearances,  this  predominance  of  the 
nervous  system.  Cases  like  these  may  be  regarded  by  some  as 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  but  whether  tliey  be  so  or  not,  they  are 
far  too  frequent  to  be  overlooked,  or  disregarded ;  and  they  prove 
the  position  I  have  assumed,  to  wit,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  brain,  in  order  that  the  mental  faculties 
may  be  rightly  manifested.  We  frequently  meet  vnth  persons  who 
present  good  cranial  developments ;  but  when  we  compare  the  head 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  body,  we  shall  notice,  at  a  glance,  a 
markfMl  disproportion  in  size. 

There  is,  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  a  series  of 
organs,  or  rather  a  continuous  chain,  necessary  to  produce  the  ulti- 
mate result.  The  brain  is  the  first  link  in  this  chain  of  oi^gans ;  the 
nerves  are  the  media  of  communication  between  it  and  the  executive 
agents;  the  various  other  organa.  One  is  just  as  important  as  the 
oUier ;  and  no  matter  which  link  is  faulty  or  broken  : 

*  Tenth,  or  ten  thoufiahdtb,  breaks  the  chain  alike.' 

The  harmony  of  development,  I  repeat,  must  be  perfect,  or  there  is 
more  or  less  of  imperfection  of  mental  character. 

The  reasoning  which  has  been  applied  to  the  nerves,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  other  organs  ;  bat  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this 
pomt,  although  this  view  of  phrenoloffy  is  highly  important.  Health 
IS  another  item,  which  should  come  into  our  account,  when  making 
up  the  sum  total  of  a  character  from  cranial  developments,  and  which 
is  very  generally  overlooked.  Every  medical  man  knows  the  un- 
bounded influence  which  deranged  health  exerts  over  the  mind ;  how 
it  affects  the  character  for  benevolence,  amiability,  etc.,  and  the  eapa* 
city  for  continued  application  to  business  or  study ;  and,  in  short, 
how  it  affects  it  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Now  it  is  extreme  folly 
for  any  man,  whether  he  be  a  quack,  or  a  genuine,  scientific  phre- 
nologist, to  attempt  a  delineation  of  character  from  sn  egamintiea 
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of  the  head,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  health  of  the  peraon 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  examination. 

Education  is  another  consideration,  which  influences,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  natural  character ;  so  that  one  may  have  been  compelled, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  cultivate  one  faculty  at  the  expense 
of  others  more  largely  developed ;  and  thus  have  attained  to  emi- 
nence in  some  of  the  walks  of  life,  while,  perhaps,  he  would  have 
been  without  an^equal,  if  the  dormant,  neglected  faculties  had  re- 
ceived the  same  degi«e  of  cultivation.  All  Uiat  a  phrenologist  can,  or 
should  say,  in  such  a  case,  is  this  :  '  You  can  or  you  may  excel  in  such 
or  such  a  thing,'  instead  of  'you  do  excel  so  and  so.' 

Education  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  estimating  the  moral  worth  of  character.     We 
all  know  the  force  of  bad  example  and  early  habits ;  and  we  see 
many  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  go  in  the  right  path,  seduced, 
step  by  step,  into  the  broad  road  to  ruin.     It  may  be  said,  that  by  firat 
ascertaining  a  man's  habits,  we  can  easily  tell  him  his  character;  and 
some  who  profess  to  be  phrenologists,  insist  that  our  science  is  parti- 
cularly valuable  in  being  able  to  ascertain,  by  feeling  the  head,  what  a 
man  really  is.     Once  more  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  this  use, 
or  rather  abuse,  of  phrenology,  has  brought  it  and  its  disciples  into 
disgrace.     There  is  one  most  cogent  reason,  drawn  from  phrenology, 
why  all  really  scientific  phrenologists  cannot  become  skilful  in  the 
examination  of  heads.     To  judge  accurately  of  the  cranial  develop- 
ments ;  to  weigh  one  against  another,  and  nicely  to  decide  the  pre- 
ponderance; it  is  necessary  that  the  phrenologist  himself  ehould  have 
the  organ  of  size  largely  developed ;  otherwise,  he  should  no  more 
attempt  to  decide  upon  character,  than  he  should  attempt  to  teach 
music,  when  the  organs  of  time  and  tune  are  deficient.     Thus  we 
Have  a  reason  why  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  results  given  by 
practical  phrenologists. 

With  great  nicety  of  skill,  acquired  after  much  and  varied  experi- 
mental, practical  phrenology,  it  is  possible,  in  most  instances,  where 
there  is  a  strongly  marked  character,  to  delineate  its  most  striking 
features.  But  the  principal  use  of  the  science,  when  applied  to  the 
examination  of  heads,  is  an  aid,  to  assist  in  judging  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  youth,  and  a  guide  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  their  education. 

Many  who  do  not  understand  phrenology,  and  some  of  our  oppo- 
nents, believe  that,  by  destroying  the  '  bumps  '  in  infancy,  as  is  the 
practice  among  various  tribes  of  Indians,  you  destroy  the  sum  and 
substance  of  phrenology.  And  accordingly  the  Flat-head  Indians, 
who  have  been  recently  exhibited  in  this  city  by  the  missionaries, 
are  cited  as  triumphant  examples  of  the  overthrow  of  phrenology. 
Said  an  old  acquaintance,  a  few  days  since :  '  Well,  doctor,  what  do 
you  say  now?  —  your  phrenology  is  all  killed.'  'Indeed;  what  has 
killed  it?'  'Why,'  said  he,  'hav  'nt  you  heard  about  these  Flat-head 
Indians  V  '  Yes,  and  what  then  V  '  Why,'  replied  he,  '  they  are  said 
to  be  very  clever  fellows;  very  intelligent,  notwithstanding  their 
bumps  have  all  been  destroyed  by  having  their  heads  flattened ;  and 
now  how  can  your  doctrine  be  true,  if  they  have  no  bumps  V  Now, 
so  fiur  from  the  flat  heads  of  the  Indians  being  an  argument  against 
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our  science,  I  believe  that  if  &  few  of  the  sEune  tribe  of  Indians  wero 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  their  heads  of  a  nataral  shape,  bo  that  they 
could  be  conb-aatad  with  the  others,  we  should  draw  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  phrenology.  And  if  post  mortem  examinations  could  bo 
made  of  their  heads,  not  only  phrenology,  but  phyeiology  and  ana- 
tomy, would  have  additional  li^t  thrown  upon  them,  and  doubtlew 
'  we  Uiould  derive  strong  prooft  of  the  truths,  of  tho  doctrines  in  which 
we  believe.  What,  let  me  ask,  are  the  mecbanical  effects  of  com- 
pression upon  the  brsin.  In  these  cases?  Those  whoare  aci^uainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  infant,  luiow  that  the  bonea  of  the  head  are 
not  then  perfectly  formed  ;  the  skull  is  not,  at  this  age,  a  solid  bony 
case,  there  being  considerable  spaces  between  the  several  bones, 
occupied  by  an  elastic  membrane.  The  skull  may  at  this  time  be 
considered  a  sack,  for  siich  it  truly  is,  and  subject  to  the  same  mecha- 
nical laws  that  a  sack  would  be,  composed  of  a  material  like  India- 
rubber.  This  is  well  exBrnpiiiicd  in  those  cases  wfaeie  the  bead  ia 
enormouily  distended ;  where  there  is  an  effusion  of  water  in  the 
biain,  constituting  dropsy  of  the  bead.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred,  where  the  head  has  been  distended  to  twice  its  natural  sise. 
The  heads  of  the  Indians  are  flattened,  as  we  koow,  by  being  cora- 
prassed  between  two  pieces  of  board.  If  an  elastic,  closed  sack, 
nlled  with  a  fluid,  is  compressed,  bv  force  applied  to  opposite  sides, 
there  will  be  a  yielding,  corresponding  to  the  force  applied,  in  those 
parts  where  llie  compression  is  not  made-  .  &o  that  the  capacity 
of  the  sack  is  not  diminished.  If  it  would  hold  four  quarts,  bafbre 
compression  was  made,  it  would  hold  the  same  quanDty  afterward, 
altbou^  its  relative  dimensions  might  be  greatly  altered ;  that  is,  the 
diameter  &om  the  forehead  to  the  occiput  would  be  dimmisbed,  but 
in  all  other  directions  it  would  be  increased.  It  is  possible  that  die 
pressure  may  prevetit,  or  retard,  the  development  of  some  of  th» 
organs ;  it  is  probable  that  it  does^  and  so  far  as  it  producea  this  effect, 
it  proveri  phrenology  to  be  true,  by  proving  that  the  alteration  of  the 
brain  alters  the  mental  character.  But,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
characters  of  the  Flat-head  Indians  are  not  materially  different  &om 
the  character  of  other  tribes,  who  do  not  distort  the  head,  althou^ 
in  the  one  cane  the  cranial  developments  are  destroyed,  our  oppo- 
nents gain  nothing ;  for  the  facts  in  the  case  show  cottclusively  that 
the  organs  still  exist,  and  still  perform  their  functions,  althou^  artifi- 
cially removed  from  their  •  local  habitation.'  We  shall  notice  other 
arguments  brought  agunst  phrenology,  in  a  resumption  and  conclu- 
sion of  the  subject,  in  another  number. 


'  NoraHT  of  this  nibtlB  piindple 

Ii  knowa,  bol  iu  cDmu  ; 
Who  nek>»  io  iu  citadel, 

DMiroja,  bat  Dot  deiMls. 
TtiM^p,  which  UclilSD*  all  ihat  Uv«(, 

L^  aome  Uiai  gavti  the  dead,    - 
E'en  hy  ihe  inirndar'a  aatraaea  ia 

To  utter  darknasB  apid. 
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MY     MOTHER. 


BT  THB  aOTHOR  99    *THC  DBLUOK,*  *YHB  BSOKBN  R  B  A  ft  T ,'  RTC 


PutL  twenty  yeAffl  bsve  passed  away,  since  thou,  belov6d  one  ! 
With  darkening  eye  to -heaven  upraised,  the  last  time  bleaaed  thy  toil ; 
And  meekly  clooing  thy  thin  hands,  with  mine  between  them  praaaed,  , 
Fled,  with  my  name  upon  thy  lips,  to  thine  eternal  rest 

My  first,  my  laat,  my  only  friend !  -^  if  aught  the  ranaomed  know 
0/  the  dark  thoughts  andsinful  deeds  that  stain,  the  world  below, 
How  hath  thy  gentle  apirit  grieved,  as  but  a  mother's  qan, 
To  ^ee  thy  precepts  to  the, My,  neglected  by  the  man  I 

But  no  {  thou  trt  beatified ! — on  yonder  radiant  ahorsi 
The  fins  and  sorrows  of  thy  child  can  trouble  thee  no  more ; 
And  i^  in  thy  refulgent  home,  thou  tbinkest  of  me  now, 
'T  is  with  my  childhood's  innocence  yet  beaming  on  my  brow ! 

So  would  I  have  thee  see  thv  aon ;  the  wrecked  of  paaaion'a  atom 
With  prematurely  wrinkled  brow,  pale  cheek,  and  stooping  form, 
To  thy  soqI's  gaze,  immortal  one!  would  ever  present  be, 
The  same  fair  child  of  guileless  heart,  that  gambolled  at  thy  knee. 

-When  thou  werttaken  to  thy  rest,  dear  mother !  there  was  none 
To  bid  me  *neath  God's  chastening  hand,  exclaim  *  Thy  will  be  done!' 
•  No  ahehering  arms  to  which  to  flee,  wl^en  by  temptation  tried  ; 
A  link  was  broke  'twizt  me  and  heaven,  when  thou  my  mother  died! 

And  he  to  whotn  thy  parting  soul  bequeathed  the  solemn  trust. 
To  fit  me  (ot  that  world  of  peace,  the  heirdom  of  the  just, 
Forgot,  When  thou  wert  lowly  laid,  bis  promise  to  fulfil, 
And  left,  alas  I  thy  wayward  child  to  his  own  reckleca  wiU. 

Through  pleaaure's  halls  of  rosy  light,  I  danced  by  night  and  day. 
But  gwlt,  disguised  in  angel  plumea,  beguiled  me  by  the  wa]r ; 
Long,  in  a  wud  and  fevered  dream^  I  walked  beneath  hia  wing. 
Till  cpnacienoe,  on  deatniction's  bnnk,  awoke  me  with  its  ating. 

Then,  mother !  did  I  think  of  thee ;  thy  blessed  dying  worda 
Seamed  waiblingin  my  apirit'aear,  tike  aongs  of  morning  birds ; 
My  first  wild  terror  paaoed  away;  I  felt  there  vet  was  balm. 
And  I  took  thy  Biblb  on  my  knee,  and  read  tul  I  was  calm. 

And  better  thoughts  are  with  me  now;  thy  face  more  cheerful  aeemt, 

Than  it  was  wont,  in  darker  boora,  to  meet  me  in  my  dreams ; 

01  aurely  't  ia  an  omen  dear,  that  my  repentant  prayer 

Hath  readied  thy  heavenly  dwelling-place,  and  found  acceptance  there! 

Sometimes  my  vision  pictures  thee,  as  stooping  from  on  h|gh, 
The  light  of  love  ineffable  illumining  thine  eye ; 
Then  soaring  up,  on  snowy  wings,  that  brighten  as  they  rise, 
I  hear  thy  soft  voice  calling  me  to  meet  thee  in  the  akies  \ 

I  know  that  thia  is  but  a  dream ;  that  I  can  never  see 

Thy  spirit,  tmtil  mine  shall  wear  the  garment  of  the  free ; 

That 't  is  tny  own  imagininga  that  viait  me  by  niffht, 

Bat  surely  heaven  the  image  clothes  with  aomething  of  its  tight ! 

Tea,  mother  1  in  thy  holy  home,  death's  gloomy  valley  past, 
A  hope  hath  risen  in  my  heart,  that  we  ahall  meet  at  last ; 
There  tbeae  faint  gltmmeriii^  of  day,  from  yonder  apere  nntrod, 
Shall  be  ezchaogad  for  perwct  light  —  the  mnence  of  God  ! 
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All  Gaul,  if  we  may  credit  Julius  Csesar,  was  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  division  of  Tabbyville,  there  was  one  part  less ;  a 
small  stream  flowing  directly  through  its  centre.  It  was  of  sufficient 
depth,  however,  to  have  prevented  many  a  social  visit  Between  the 
dwellers  of  each  moiety,  had  they  not  thrown,  over  it  a  wooden 
bridge.  Upon  this  bridge,  the  traveller  who  might  have  loitered 
early  one  evening  in  December,  Anno  Domini,  1838,  would  at  one 
time  have  had  serious  cause  for  alarm,  and  have  moved  with  accele- 
rated step  in  the  direction  of  terra  firma.  The  whole  stmcturei 
though  its  pilei^  were  imbedded  in  the  ice,~  was  suddenly  ^aken  to 
its  centre ;  and  then  it  undulated,  as  if  the  ground  on  which  it  rested 
were  laboring  with  volcanic  fires.  This  was  caused  by  the  passage 
of  two  double  sleighs,  with  horses  paired  not  matched,  followed*  by 
five  single  ones,  each  of  them  crowned  with  the  aristocracy  of  Tab- 
byville. 

On  the  same  evening,  numerous  lights  were  seen  in  a  mansion 
situated  on  the  border  of  the  village,  and  on  its  highest  elevation. 
This  mansion,,  both  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  and  in  color, 
being  a  gabled  roof,  one  story,  and  of  a  dingy  yellow,  harmonized 
with  the  rest  of  the  village  ;  and  it  farther  demonstrated  that  there 
was  but  one  master  spirit  in  that  section,  to  whom  was  conceded  a 
large  organ  of  construotiveness.  In  two  particulars,  this  mansion 
towered  above  its  fellows.  It  had  certain  indicia,  which  plainly  told 
the  traveller  that  the  owner  thereof  was  '  well  to  do'  in  &e  world. 
These  indicia  were  the  green  blinds  and  the  brass  knocker. 

In  this  instance,  they  certainly  told  the  truth,  for  Ae  mansion  was 
the  residence  'Of  Squire  Peebles,  a  retired  grocer,  of  the  late  res- 
pectable firm  of  Peebles  and  Tarbox.  Why  he  had  selected  this  spot, 
m  which  to  while  away  the  last  years  of  his  pilgrimage,  was  a  matter 
of  wonder ;  for  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Snaggs.  True,  it  commanded  a  view  of 
the  forest  north,  of  the  forest  east,  of  the  forest  west,  and  of  the 
forest  south,  for  Tabbyville  was  in  the  very  heart  of  a  forest  But  it 
was  in  the  bleakest  spot  of  that  bleak  region ;  and  Squire  Peebles, 
being  very  asthmatic,  seldom  extended  his  walk  around  one  of  its 
comers,  without  an  addition  to  his  wheeze.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  a  widower,  and  being  childless,  his  sister,  Miss  Peebles,  had 
done  the  honors  of  his  table.  The  baptismal  name  of  this  lady  was 
Mercy,  but  having  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  contents  of  five 
crculating  libraries,  she  had  altered  it,  when  some  years  younger, 
and  was  usually  addressed  as  Mercellina.  Her  brother,  however, 
like  the  hair  of  Bob  Acres  when  in  curls,  did  not  take  it  kindly. 
Owing  either  to  the  treachery  of  his  memory,  or  to  some  derange^ 
ment  of  the  larynx,  he  invariably  called  her  '  Marcy.'  Now  this 
was  very  vexatious,  and  she  had  frequently  threatened  to  leave  him 
to  his  solitude,  if  he  persisted  in  that  barbarous  appellation. 

From  the  records  of  the  town  clerk,  it  appeared  that  the  age  of 
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Miss  Peebles  exceeded  thirty.  There  was  a  blot  on  the  very  figune 
that  gave  the  year  of  her  birth,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  decij^er 
it ;  but  in  the  menwry  of  an  old  inhabitant,  if  that  could  be  depended 
on,  Miss  Peebles  was  '  in  spelling,'-  soon  after  Jefferson  became  the 
chief  servant  of  our  '  free  and  enlightened  citizens/  When  young, 
she  had  passed  several  winters  in  Portland,  where  she  imbibed  that 
taste  for  light  reading,  and  for  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  whidi  had  so 
much  influence  on  her  after  life.  Subsequently,  the  '  hope  deferred,' 
together  with  the  charge  of  her  brother's,  residence,  had  confined  her 
entirely  to  Tabbyrille.  But  her  anxiety  to  keep  pace  .with  what  she 
called  the  '  first  circles,'  rather  in<irea8ed  than  diminished,  during  her 
retirement ;  and  in  ord^  to  gratify  it,  she  had  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  an  old  acquaintance,  one  Mrs.  Daly,  whose  husband 

dealt  in  a  small  way  in alley.     Mrs.  Daly  did  not  constitute  one 

of  that  charmed  circle,  of  whose  movements  her  friend  was  so  eager 
to  be  informed;  but  Mrs.  Daly  was  solicitous  to  oblige,  and  was  very 
inquisitive.  Hence  she  was  enabled  to  enter  so  minutely  into  all  the 
required  details,  that  Miss  Peebles  was  convinced  that  her  friend 
was  OF  them.  It  was  by  means  of  these  letters,  that  Miss  Peebles 
established  herself  as  the  arbitress  degantiarum  in  Tabbyville,  and 
the  legion  round  about.  She  it  was,  who  first  appeared  widi  the 
l^g-of-mutton  sleeve,  with  the  boddice  waist,  and  the  bishop*  She 
it  wasi  who  introduced  at  her  evening  parties  the  bUmc-ma^t^  the 
tride,  and  the  floating  island,  and  who  banished  cheese.  Hence, 
whenever  she  issued  ber  cards  of  invitation,  they  were  never  de- 
clined. Something  was  anticipated  out  of  the  common  course ;  a 
new  diabf  .or  a  new  pattern  for  a  collar. 

It  was  to  one  of  these  parties,  that  the  marry  occupants  of  the 
sleighs,  mentioned  .at  thie  opening  of  our  story,  were  directing  their 
/course.  Never  was  curiosity  more  excited,  it  was  whispered,  that 
Miss  Peebles  bad  got  up  for  their  amusement  a  new  Spectacle,  never 
before  seen  or  heard  of  m  Tabbyville.  Mr.  Popkin,  who  had  been  a 
£lerk  in  FortJand,  and  of  course  led  off  in  one  of  the  double  sleighs, 
had  the  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  quite  in  the  dark  about 
it.  '  It  was  something,'  he  said,  '^like  a  theatre ;  for  those  who  took 
a  part,  looked  aU  tragedy  lik^^  But  still  that  was  n't  the  name ;  it 
sounded  more  like  '  table ;'  perhaps  they  dl  mounted  a  table ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  very  intellectual,  and  all  the  rage  in  the  city.' 

'  Mr.  Popkin,  allow  me,'  said  Miss  Patch, '  to  set  you  right.  I 
saw  the  name  in  the  newspaper,  and  recollect  it  perfectly;  it  is 
•  tar-Wocka.' ' 

^  Well,'  replied  Mr.  Popkin, '  if  that  is  the  name,  I  should  n't  want 
my  hand  in  it,  without  mittens.' 

This  produced  a  laugh,  which  was  distinctly  heard  by  those  in  the 
Tear.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  they  gave  their  horses  a  few 
(extra  cuts,  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  glean,  if  possil^^ 
some  firagments  of  the  joke.  Miss  Patch,  notwithstanding  her  '  per- 
fect recollection,'  was  as  much  in  <error,  however,  as  'box.  P<H>kin. 
Hrs.  Daly,  in  describing  certain  iiepresentationfl^  in  her  first  letter 
jupon  the  subject,  called  them  '  tableaux ;'  in  her  second,  '  tableaux 
vivantes,  or  living  pictures.'  We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  with  a 
liistory  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  fasfaionabie  amusements,  bat 
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confine  ourselves  to  those  eot  up  under  the  auspices  of  Mia^  Peebles, 
of  which  we  purpose  to  give  a  yeritable  account 

The  lady  had  resolved  that  on  this  evening  her  ?ueBt8  shbuld  be 
absolutely  in  raptures;  atid  for  this  purpose  she  had  labored  for  two 
weekdv  with  an  assiduity  richly  deserving  of  success.  .  But  there  were 
obstacles  to  encounter,  of  no  ordinary  nature,  and  which  at  one  time 
almost  induced  her  to  give  up  in  despair.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  select  scenes  m  which  those  whom  she  had 
engaged  to  assist  her,  were  willing  to  take  a  part.  Miss  Peebles  was 
desirous  tbat  each  tableaux  should  reveal  some  tale  of  love.  But 
Mr.  Snoodles,  who  was  the  only  young  man  in  any  way  qualified  to 
represent  the  lover,  refused  to  appear  as  Romeo  to  her  Juliet,  or  as 
Conrad  to  her  Gulnare.  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  lamented  Samuel  Snoodles,  Esq.,  whose  work  on  nuisances 
is  so  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  Youiig  Snoodles  had 
embraced  his  father's  pi-ofession,  and  recently  commenced  practice 
in  Tabbyville.  His  prospects  were  highly  flattering ;  ibr  he  bad  de* 
fended,  with  thrilling  eloquence,  one  who  had  been  sued  for  appear* 
ing  without  a  knapsack,  at  the.  fall  training ;  uid  Justice  Beers  had 
decided  in  his  favor.  He  had  received  also  a  file  of  doubtful  de- 
mands belonging  to  Peebles  and  Tarbox,  having  agreed  with  the  latter 
to  take  his  costs  in  store  pay.     But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

Even  when  the  scenes  Were  agreed  upon,  and  the  parts  had  been 
assigned,  there  was  another  difficulty  in  moulding  the  performers. 
They  were  as  intractable  as  bears ;'  they  could  not  attitudinize.  Be- 
side this.  Miss  Peebles  discovered  that  her  favorite  Snoodles  was  so 
very  excitable,  that  there  was  danger  of  his  doing  more  than  was  set 
down  for  him.  There  was  equal  danger  that  Dr.  Snaggs  would  do 
less.     Again,  Mr.  Dawkins  was 


'  ourtailed  of  his  fiiir  proporiions, 


Sent  into  this  breathing  worta  scarce  half  made  up,  - 
And  that  most  lamely  and  oofashiouable ;'  * 

but  on  reflection,  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  would  answer  admirably 
98  mv  Uncle  Toby.  This  would  secure  one  love  scene,  and  she 
woula  herself  figure  as  the  Widow  Wadman.  Oaptain  Tarbox  was 
reluctantly  enrolled  in  her  corps  dramatique.  For  many  years  pre- 
vious to  his  co-partnership  with  her  brother,  be  had  commanded  a 
vessel  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  southern  suns  had' bronzed  his 
cheek,  and  care  had  furrowed  it.  Miss  Peebles,  having  been  thwarted 
in  her  original  design,  was  resolved  on  having  one  tableau  that  should 
be  purely  classic  ;  and  the  singular  visage  oi  Tarbox  had  settled  the 
question  in  favor  of  the  '  Laocoon.'  But  all  the  eloquence  of  Miss 
Peebles  would  have  failed  of  success,  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
that  of  the  captain's  lady.  The  latter  was  frequently  compHmented 
on  her  husband's  manly  form,  and  wonderful  expression,  upon  this 
Mrs.  Tarbox  became  anxious  to  exhibit  him,  and  she  ceased  not  her 
entreaties,  till  the  good  man  yielded.  But  it  was  no  easy  task  to  ope- 
rate on  the  captain's  limbs  ;  they  were  stiffened  with  rheumatism,  and 
it  required  frequent  drills,  before  he  could  assume  that  fearful  attitude, 
that  death-struggle,  so  graphically  described  by  the  Mantuan  bard, 
and  so  admirably  chiselled  by  the  immortal  sculptor.    Even  when 
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she  had  succeeded  m  placinff  him  in  the  right  position,  it  was  di£Bcult 
to  fix  him  there.  Finally,  there  was  die  stage  to  be.  erected,  and  as 
the  house  was  destitute  of  folding-dpors,  much  time  and  labor  were 
expended  in  so  arranging  it,  as  to  combine  elegance  with  economy. 
On  this  stage,  ftf  iss  Peel^es  intended  to  exhibit  a  singular  patch*work 
quilt,  having  red  hearts  on  a  white  ground,  emblematic  of  loye  and 
innocence.  It  had  been  wrought  by  her  own  hands,  ata  period  when 
she  derived  pleasure  frotti  hope  rather  than  metnory,  and  had  been 
carefully  kicked  up  till  the  present  memorable  exhibition. ,  It  W9S  to 
be  used  as  the  drop-scene,  and  the  fair  owner  sighed,  as  she  devoted 
it  to  a  purpose  so  different  from  that  for  which  it  was  originally 

designed*  ... 

But  the  labor  of  preparation  at  length  was  over:  The  long  de- 
aired  evening haa  arrived;  tbe  last  rehearsals  had  in  some  measure 
quieted  the  fears  of  Miss  Peebles;  her  assistants  had  full  confir 
aence  in  their  powers ;  and  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  long 
parlor  was  crowded  with  guests,  ei^cept  that,  portion  allotted  for 
the  stage.  This  was  concealed  by  the  quilt  Wrought  in  hearts,  flanked 
on  the  right  by  a  quilt  of  sober  brown,  and  on  the  left,  by  the  green 
table  cloth.  As  soon  as  the  company  were  seated,  and  sometliing 
like  order  reigned.  Miss  Peebles  announced,  that,  preparatory  to  the 
first  tableau^  ^r.  Snoodles  would  give  an  appropriate  air  upon  the 
.flute.  Whereupon  Mr.  Snoodles,  after  a  preliminary  flourish,  com- 
menced, in  gooid  earnest,  with  the  *  Road  to  Boston.'  But  after  a 
few  bars,  the  peiibrmer  became  so  much  embarrassed,  that  he  was 
unable  to  contract  his  lips  to  the  requisite  pucker,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  instrument  gave  an  uncertain  sound.  He  was  relieved, 
however,  from  his  pahi^  situation,  by  the  timely  interference  of 
Squire  Peebles,  who  j^ve  three  cheers,  in  approbation  of  what  he 
called  '  the  .variations,  and  in  which  cheers,  as  in  duty  bound,  his 
guests  united.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that  Mr.  Snoodles  made  his 
exit.  A  bell,  which  had  hitherto  graced  the  neck  of  a  favorite 
wether,  then  gave  the  signal  that  all  was  ready ;  the  buzz  ceased,  and 
the  curtain  rose  in  the  presence  of  longing  eyes. 

For  a  few  moments,  there  was  a  breathless  silence :  when  on  a 
sudden,  such  an  involuntary  burst  of.  applause  succeeded,  as  satisfied 
Miss  Peebles  that  her  victory  was  achieved.  Mr.  Snoodles,  who  acted 
as  sub-manager,  then  announced,  that  this  tableau  was  taken  from  an 
ancient  work,  called  Tristam  Shandy,  in  which  there  was  an  inte- 
resting colloquy  between  a  gentleman  called  my  Uncle  Toby,  and  a 
certain  Widow  Wadman.  The  former  character,  as  they  would  per- 
ceive, was  personated  by  Mr.  Dawkins, '  and  the  latter  by  Miss 
Peebles.  He  then  bowed  and  withdrew.  The  widow  was  dressed 
in  half  mourning,  as  widows  of  right  ought  to  be,  her  head  covered 
with  a  neat  mob  cap,  and  her  neck  ornamented  with  beads.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  high-backed  chair,  and  was  leaning  a  little  to  one  side, 
pointing  with  the  finger  to  her  left  eye.  My  Uncle  Toby  was  dress^ 
m  a  scarlet  coat,  plum-colored  breeches,  and  black  gaiters.  His  hair 
on  each  side  displayed  two  massive  rolls,  one  jiist  above  each  ear,  fnd 
was  highly  powdered.  That  in  the  rear  was  fastened  by  an  eel-skin« 
and  BO  tightly  drawn,  that  the  eyes  appeared  to  be  starting  from  their 
sockets.  His  chair  was  drawn  close  to  the  widow's,  and  he  was 
anxiously  endeavoring  to  discover  a  certain  moat,  which  the  widow 
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fT^tended  had  lodged  in  the  eye  aforesaid,  and  was  troubleik^ine. 
^or  farther  particulars,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal,  convinced  that  a  sc«ne 
xnore  touching  could  not  haye  well  -been  selected.  There  was  one 
difficulty  ill  the  case,  which  it  was  impossible  to  obviate,  and  which 
in  some  measure  marred  the  effect.  'Mr. ^Dawkins  had  such  aa  obli- 
quity of  vision,  that  only  one  orb  could  be.  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

"widow ;  the  other  was,  ,  ^  - 

.•         '  . 

'In^anderiDgikiattlB  lost.'..      ,    '^ 

Hence,  as  he  was  unable  to  give  that  scrutinizine  glaiice  which 
the  scene  required,  Mr.  Snood^es  had  to  step  forward  and  give  some 
notes  explanatory,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest.  Mr.  Martin, 
however,  ventured  to  remark,  that  if  he  might  judge  from  my  Uncle 
Toby's  eyes,  his  attentions  were  divided.  Squire  Peebles  main- 
tained the  contrary."  *  It  is  perfectly  plain,'  says  he,  '  that  Uncle 
Toby  has  a  dingle  eye  to  the  widow.*  *  The  Squire  always  laughed 
heartily  at  a  joke,  especially  his  own ;  and  as  the  jokes  of  tho^e  «t 
whose  expense  we  are  feasted,  hav^  somehow  a  peculiar  relish,  the 
curtain  fell  amidst  reverberating  peals.         \         , 

In  announcing  tableau  number  two,  Mr.  Snoodles  desired  the 
company  to  bea):  'in  mind  thcU;  it  was  all  illusion ;  that  there  was  . 
nothing  real  ■  in  it.  He  mentioned  this,  because  such  was  the  ex- 
quisite sensibility  of  some  present,  that  nothing  tragic  could  be 
seen,  without  the  hazard  of  an  iiTeparable  shock.  By  this'  timely 
warning,  the  ladies  were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  horrors 
that  were  in  store ;  and  what  greatly  conduced  to  it,  was  Miss  Patch's 
vial  of  hartshorn,  which  passed  and  repassed  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
shuttle.  Still,  many  a  heart  was  palpitating,  and  when  the  curtain, 
rose,  there  were  at  least  two  shrieks  that  mingled  .With  the  involun- 
tary groans.  This  tableau  was  the  murder  of  Miss  McOrea.  The 
victim  of  Indian  cruelty  was  personated  by  Miss  Nancy  Bean,  aA  in- 
timata  firiend  of  Miss  Feebles,  and  about  the  same  age ;  the  latter 
having  cogent  reasons  for  excluding  from  her  corps  those  of  more 
tender  years.  Miss  Bean  was  on  her  knees,  her  white  dimity 
spotted  with  blood,  and  her  hands,  upraised  as  if  her  only  hope  were 
in  a  higher  power  than  man.  Over  her  stood  one  in  the  garb  of  an 
Indian,  having  in  one  hand  her  auburn  locks,  «id  in  the  other  a 
scalping-knife.  This  was  Mri  Snoodles ;  and  yet  the  change  was  so 
sudden  and  complex,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible.  A  horse- 
blanket  partially  enveloped  his  person,  and  beneath  it  were  seen  his 
pants  of  red  flannel.  'His  breast  was  ornamented  with  a  platter  of 
bright  pewter,  suspended  from  the  neck  by  strings  of  beads,  and 
his  face  was  covered  with  alternate  streaks  of  lamp-black  and  red 
ochre. 

:  When  the  spectators  had  recovered  from  their  momentary  alarm, 
they  expressed  their  admiration  in  no  measured  terms.  Mr.  Snoo- 
dles was  ambitious,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  became  fairly  in* 
toxicated  with  this  unexpected  applause.  He  forgot  himself.  He 
was  no  longer  Snoodles,  and  lost  his  identity  in  that  of  the  savage. 
Flourishing  his  knife,  he  drew  back  as  if  to  ffive  a  more  e&ctoal 
blow,  when  a  heart-rmiding  shriek  burst  from  Oie  lips  oi  Miss  Beaa, 
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yrhich  was  answered  in  full  chorus  by  the  fairer  portion  df  the  i^>ec- 
tators.  The  curtain  fell  as  if  by  magic ;  but  hot  till  they  had  seen 
Snoodles  all  aghast,  the  artificial  tresses  danglinj?  from  his  £ngen,  and 
the  head  of  his  intended  victim  as  bald  as  an  infant's.  Overwhelmed 
with  confusion  at  this  untimely  exposure,  she  rushed  from  the  scene 
of  her  expected  triumph,  and  from  the  village ;  for  it  was  remarked 
that  her  usual  seat  in  the  we^t  parish  was  vacant  for  some  montlia 
afterward. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  her  guests  from  this  nn&rtunate  denoue- 
ment. Miss  Peebles  requested  Captain  Tarbox  to  favor  them  with  a 
song*  ^  •  The  Captain  was  always  pbliging,  and  after  a  few  astounding 
hems,  by  way  of  symphony,  delighted  the  audience  with  'Judy 
O'Flanagan.'  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Miss  Peebles,  who, 
under  the  impression  that  a  serious  strain  would.be  more  in  accord- 
apnce  with  the  last  tableau,  gave  '  Cruel  Barbara  Allen.'  She  was 
JEU^companied  on.  the  bass-viol  by .  an'  amateur. .  At  the  conclusion, 
Squire  Peebles  observed,  that  if  he  had  foreseen  the  effect  of"  the 
last  tune,  he  should  have  entered  his  vetb;  he  wanted  nothing  pa- 
thetic. '  I  hold/  he  continued,  '  that  the  human  frame  is  made  up  of 
dry  sand,  and.  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  drier,  ought 
to  be  voted  down.  I  move,  therefore,  that  we  adjourn  to  the  back 
room,  and  renovate  with  some  hot  punch.  I  maintain  that  punch  is 
your  true  beverage  for  supplying  the  radical  moisture/  This  mo- 
tion was  warmly  seconded,  especially  by  Captain  Tarbox ;  who  re- 
marked, that  it  was  high  time  to  splice  die  main  brace,  as.  it  would 
soon  be.  his  turn  upon  deck ;  alluding  to  the  third  tableau,  in  which 
he  was  to  appear  as.'  Laocoon.'' 

If  horror;  sat  on  every  countenance  oh  beholding  tableau  number 
two,  it  was  increased  ten  fold  by  tableau  number  three.  Tarbox 
i^peared  straggling  in  mortal  agony.  He  was  divested  of  his  coat 
and  vest,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  displaying  his  sinewy 
arms,  on  each  of  which  was  an  anchor  in  Indian  ink,  wiu  the  initials 
of  his  name.  The  nether  man  was  arrayed  in  drab  unmentionables, 
and  parti-colored  silk  hose,  with  large  pin^  clocks.  Thirty  years 
ago,  uiese  last  were  fashionable ;  and  as  at  that  period  they  displayed 
to  advantage  the  Captain's  leg,  he  invariably  wore  them  when  on 
shore  at  Point  Pet^r.  In  getting  up  the  snakes,  who  were  envelop- 
ing .  the  captain  in  their  folds,  MissTeebles  evinced  no  small  inven- 
tive power.  She  had  connected  together  several  boas,  and  at  each 
extremity  had  affixed  a  head^  covered  with  tin  foil,  with  jaws  dis- 
tended, and  with  forked  tongue,  the  two  last  being  composed  of  red 
baize.  These  hideous  reptiles  were  coiled  around  the  neck  and 
body  of  their  victims  and  were  so  arranged,  that  his  hands  were 
fastened  upon  each  throat,  and  with  a  tenacity  of  grasp  that  mani- 
fested his  determination  to  die  game.  One  leg  was  thrown  back- 
ward, and  sustained  his  entire  weight,  while  his  head  was  twisted  so 
fyc  to  the  left,  as  to  appear  somewhat  in  profile,  but  so  horribly  dis- 
torted, as  to  lose  all  vestige  of  the  original  Tarb<»c,  though  strongly 
marked.  It  was  evident  to  some,  that  his  distress  was  not  entirely 
feigned.  The  fact  was,  that  his  attitude  was  so  unnatural  and  pain- 
fril,  that  though  he  suffered  with  the  firmness  of  a  martyr,  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  to  endure  it  long.    While  thus  upon  die  rack,  he 
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an  occasional  furdre  glance  at  his  old  partner  Peebles,  suspect- 
ing^ that  the  latter  might  be  laughing  in  nis  sleeve.  Satisfied^  at 
length,  that  such  was  the  (act,  and  conscious  that  he  was  playing  a  part 
somewhat  ridiculous,  he  cried  out, '  Let  go  the  clue  garnets,  my  lads ! 
let  gol  My  figure-head  has  such  a  heel  to  port,  that  no  car|>enter 
can  right  it !'  Upon  this  he  sprane  forward,  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  jerked  with  so  much  violence  upon  the  curtain,  that  die 
Hooks  which  supported  it  gave  way,  and  Tarbox  and  scenery  came 
down  together. 

The  Squire,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  fnend  had  sustained  no  in- 
juiy,  exclaimed,  'Order  !  gentlemen;  Captain  Tarbox  has  the  fioor.' 
~le  then  waved  his  hand,  as  a  signal  for  tnree  rounds,  in  which,  how- 
ever, being  convulsed  with  laughter,  he  was  unable  to  join.  The 
only  actual  su£ferer  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Martin  ;  it  being  cus- 
tomary with  the  Squire,  whenever  he  uttered  what  he  deemed  a 
good  joke,  to  remind  him  of  it  by  a  punch  in  his  ribs.  It  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Do  you  catch  the  idea  i'  This  at  times  was  no  easy 
matter,  even  for  those  who  had  some  quickness  of  apprehension; 
and  to  this  Martin  had  no  claims.  Rising  from  his  chair  with  some 
difficulty,  the  Squire  again  wished  them  to  adjourn  for  a  short  inter- 
val, tin  '  Marcy'  had  repaired  damages.  '  I  mink,'  said  he,  'that  as 
this  was  emphatically  a  drop-scene,  it  is  but  right  that  we  take  « 
drop.'  Here  he  again  punched  Martin,  and  in  a  most  excellent 
humor  led  off,  followed  by  all  the  gentlemen. 

The  fourth  tableau,  which  was  to  conclude  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, was  well  calculated  to  excite  an  interest  in  every  American 
bosom.  This  was  'Washington  taking  leave  of  his  family.'  Miss 
Peebles  had  been  unremitting  in  her  endeavors  to  render  this  tableau 
worthy  of  the  subject ;  and  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  at  Dr. 
Snaggs'  an  engraving  of  this  very  scene.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
emotion  of  the  spectators,  when  this  affecting  exhibition  opened  to 
their  view. 

Old  Ms^or  Smith,  who  was  '  out  in  '79,'  actually  shed  tears,  and 
even  the  Squire  looked  grave,  and  doubled  his  allowance  of  rappee. 
Mr.  Snoodles,  who  personated  the  faithful  black,  was  redolent  of 
Day  and  Martin,  and  assumed  a  gravity  of  demeanor  suited  to  the 
scene.  Miss  Peebles,  as  Lady  Washington,  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
drab  silk,  and  a  lace  cap,  high  in  the  crown,  and  bordered  with  a 
deep  ruffle.  A  cambric  handkerchief  concealed  her  face,  and  it  waa 
undoubtedly  wet  with  tears ;  for  she  tottered  with  emotion.  Squire 
Peebles,  on  account  of  his  great  corpulency,  was  considered  as  the 
best  qualified  to  represent  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  in  that 
character  he  was  urged  to  appear.  But  he  was  deaf  to  all  their  en- 
treaties, and,  as  the  only  alternative,  it  devolved  on  Dr.  Snaggs. 

The  person  of  this  gentleman  afforded  a  fine  contrast  to  that  of 
Peebles,  being  short  in  stature,  and  almost  as  destitute  of  flash  as 
one  of  his  own  skeletons.  A  casual  glance  at  him,  would  leave  any 
thing  but  the  impression  that  he  was  bom  to  command.  But  a  closer 
obs^*vation  would  detect  a  carriage  decidedly  military ;  a  broad  pug 
nose,  indicative  of  firmness,  and  an  eye  of  fire.  In  fact,  Dr.  Snagga, 
thouffh  professedly  a  disciple  of  Apollo,  was  in  reality  a  worshipper 
of  A&B.    He  at  one  time  held  a  commission  in  the  TabbyviUe  Blues, 
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was  afterward  attached  to  the  staff  in  the division,  and  was  al- 

ways  distinguished  for  his  daring  in  the  autumnal  sham  fights.  It 
was  this  predilection  for  garments  rolled  in  blood,  that  probably  led 
him  to  treat  his  patients  after  the  method  of  Sangrado.  Between  the 
doctor  and  Miss  Peebles,  there  was  some  little  difference  of  opinion 
relative  to  the  appropriate  ornament  for  the  Greneral's  head;  the 
latter  contending  for  a  three-cornered  hat,  in  conformity  to  the  en- 
graving, and  the  doctor  beine  equally  strenuous  for  a  tin  cap,  sur- 
mounted with  horse  hair,  and  worn  by  the  Tabbyville  Blues.  The 
matter  was  finally  arranged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both ;  Miaa 
Peebles  yielding  in  favor  of  the  tin  cap,  on  condition  that  the  Doctor 
would  appear  in  her  brother's  buff  vest,  which,  when  stuffed  with  a 
pillow,  made  a  tolerable  fit.  The  uniform  coat  he  had  obtained  from 
one  of  the  cavalry ;  it  had  the  usual  quantity  of  scarlet,  edged  vnth 
ffold  cord,  but  was  lamentably  deficient  in  the  skirts.  In  the  tableau, 
me  general  appeared  with  his  right  hand  clasping  that  of  his  lady,  his 
attitude  erect,  nis  eve  averted,  and  the  base  of  his  nose  elevated  to 
an  angle  of  forty-nve.  From  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  an  agonizing  struggle  between 
love  and  patriotism,  and  that  the  latter  had  triumphed. 

At  this  moment,  Snoodles,  anxious  to  give  a  finishing  touch  to  the 
picture,  or  else  fearful  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  conspicuous,  ad- 
vanced to  the  firont  of  the  stage,  and  clasping  his  hands  toge^er, 
rolled  his  eye-balls  gradually  to  the  ceiling.  But  in  the  endeavor  to 
preserve  his  balance,  in  this  new  attitude,  he  displayed  a  portion  of 
his  person  that  led  to  results  wholly  different  from  his  anticipations ; 
this  was  his  artificial  African  heel,  somewhat  elongated.  As  miffht 
well  be  imagined,  this  unexpected  sight  occasioned  a  cachinnation 
jamong  the  treble  in  the  front  seat,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the 
alto  x)f  Mr.  Popkin,  and  at  length  closed  with  the  deep  bass  of  the 
Squire.  Doctor  Snaggs,  surprised  at  this  ill-timed  levity,  and,  from 
his  position,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  started  back  indignant  His  mo- 
tion, however,  was  much  too  violent  for  the  buttons  of  the  buff  vest ; 
and  the  pillow  bursting  from  its  confines,  produced  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, which  it  was  impossible  to  suppress.  Meanwhile,  the  unfortor 
nate  Snoodles,  perceiving  nothing  amiss,  and  unconscious  that  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  these  '  moving  accidents,'  was  completely 
paralyzed  by  this  sudden  change  from  grave  to  gay ;  nor,  untu  Lady 
Washington  herself  rushed  forward,,  and  dropped  the  curtain,  was 
Snoodles  '  himself  again,'  These  were  the  first '  tableaux'  at  Tabby- 
ville, and  the  last.  Miss  Peebles,  mortified  at  the  total  failure,  has 
announced  her  determination  to  give  no  more  parties,  and  even  is  '  not 
at  home'  to  any  except  Miss  Nancy  Becm.  It  is  certain  that  no  one 
else,  ^th  the  present  raw  materiel,  will  have  the  courage  to  attempt 
a  similar  exhibition. 


BUBNS. 

do  mn  his  Biue,  'tis  htlf  a  crim* 
BuBiifl  ever  wrote  without  a  rhyme  t 
But  then  hie  prose  eo  pure  and  terae  S% 
Tie  Reason's  triumph  o'er  his  verses c 
fiome  hrains  have  so  betnoddled  eithei; 
V9»  viah  they  bad  attempted  neUhei; 


Letmora,  or  the  BaltU  of  Pragut. 


WM  Donung'i  dawaiilg  nj. 


Ttie  kinf  mud  Iba  proud  ■ 

Waiy  of  eodlen  war, 
Ai  laautb  ranoaoce  tbairfhiitlen  itrifg. 

And  welcoi 


With  m«nT  ■  fanhre  gtriand  gar, 
With  blara  of  tranp,  and  beat  of  drnm, 
Tt»  waatf,  toil-WMU  wanwn  comal 

And  every  wajf-aide,  every  paih, 

la  thronged  with  easer  IcH  i 
Of  ftisodi  and  kindiea  hurrying  forth, 

The  coming  hoRI  to  mvet. 
■  Now  Ood  be  praised  I'  the  niiiiher  oied, 
Fand  freoriDgs  murmured  many  a  brida, 
Bal  ah  I  for  Laonnaa  alone, 
No  kiai,  no  lovei'*  welcome  lonel 

She  vandered  up  and  down  ihe  nwd. 

To  fraixic  fears  a  prey. 
And  latnlT  quusiiuDed  all  Ihai  ctBe, 

Throughout  thai  weary  day  ; 
Tbe  amiy  now  had  all  pnKSea  byl 

Sba  (are  her  raven  hair. 
She  Ihre"  herself  upon  ihe  earib, 

In  deaolale  deepair. 

Now  10  her  aid  Ihe  molher  liiee, 

To  try  bet  soothing  an ; 
'  Whal  ails  my  darling  child  1'  aba  ciiM, 

And  folds  her  to  her  heaii. 
'Oh  mother!  whal  is  gone,  is  guiwl 

Now  world  and  all  may  go; 
Wuh  Ood  there  is  nu  |nly, 


'Who  knowa  oar  heavenly  faiher't lova, 

Knowa  he  can  aid  impan  ; 
Tbe  blMnd  sacrameni  aball  aooihs 

Thy  pierced  and  bleeding  hcari.' 
'  Nu  balm  upon  tbia  burning  bean 


■  But  ehiU,  bow  if  tbe  biiktan  oiM^ 
In  aome  bi  foreian  land, 

Fotgali  hia  piifbMd  irotta  lo  Ihee, 
In  ■  »w  marriaga  band  1 

I^t  ihe  biaa  roTet  tampt  taia  fata, 


'Oh  nwiber,  what  U  loai,  ia  lott. 
And  what  il  son<L  ia  gone  I 

Death,  death  1  itia  ifaeonly  |[ood} 
Would  I  ware  never  bom  1 

Gooiii,  life'i  light  — for  ever  out; 
Dia,  die  in  night  and  diaad  i 


'God  I  into  jadgioeni  rater  not 

With  ikia  thy  wretohad  child  j 
She  knowa  not  whal  she  utieretbi 

She  lavee  in  pbrenxy  wild ; 
Forget,  poor  maid  1  ihine  earlbly  wow, 

And  think  OD  joys  abovei 
Por  ibere  th*  stricken  soul  no  mora 

Sliall  n«M  lh«  bridegroom's  love.' 

'Ah  mother!  what  ia  faeBveii'a  bliaa. 

Ah  mother!  what  ia  belli 
Wilb  turn,  with  turn,  ia  bapptneaa, 

And  oh  !  wilhoul  him,  hell ! 
Go  out  life's  light,  for  ever  out, 

Die,  die  ia  nigbl  and  dread  ( 
N0J07  halfa  earth  or  heaven  for  me. 

Would,  woold  Ibat  I  wtra  dead  r 

Thus  raged  Ihe  frnuy  of  despair, 

Within  bar  burning  biain ) 
Tbas 'gainst  Qon'a  righteous  provideiuK 

She  strove  with  anguish  vain. 
She  b«ai  her  braasi,  and  lore  her  hair, 

Till  the  still  niafal  cama  on  j 
Till  tbe  moon  high  amid  tbe  aiara 

Had  tossed  her  silver  horn. 

When  lo !  she  beaia  a  courser's  booh 

Ring  00  Iheftoten  grouiKl; 
A  kni|^t  alights  befoio  tbe  gate, 

His  clanging  arm*  reaoued; 
And  now  the  porial  bell  doth  rin^ 
Its nft alarum,  'kling,liag,lingi'     [ihers. 
While  wall- known  accenUk  mormnrml 
Sound  hollow  on  Ihe  niidnigbl  air : 

'  Rise,  tore  !  anbar  tb  v  cbambei  door  1 

Art  wstcbinK  m  aaleepl 
Haib  Leonore  torgoi  bar  vows, 

And  dotfa  aba  amile,  or  WMp  T 
'Ah,  Wilbelni,lbonl  aolaiaainigblT 

Ob,  I  have  watcbed  and  wept, 


'  At  midaight  only  do  I  ridei 

For  thee  I  cone,  tboogh  Jala, 
To  claim  ibes  for  mf  pligbted  bridst 

Wilt  share  thy  lovei'sTater 
■Th«  wind  blow*  ihro'  the  hawthmi  bnafe. 

It  wbiatlea  land  and  sbiilli 
Come  in,  and  warm  tbaa  in  mv  anMi 

Abl  wbyaoMldandatiUr 
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'  Let  the  wind  thcougfa  the  hawthorn  blow, 

Or  howl  across  the  meer } 
Hie  biack^horse  paws^loud  clank  the  spurs, 

I  dare  not  Hnger  here ;  ["P^  i 

Come,  don  thy  snow-white  robes  with 

And  swiftly  mount  behind ; 
We  ride  a  hundred  leagues  ere  day, 


igU< 

idl* 


Our  bridal  bed  to  fin 


'  Ah !  tell  me  where  the  bridal  hall. 

And  where  the  couch  is  spread  r 
'  Oh,  &r,  fu  hence }  cold,  narrow,  drear, 

Lies  our  low  marriaffc^bed  I' 
*  Hast  room  for  roe  1*  ^For  thee  and  me; 

Come,  busk  theel  bonny  bride ; 
The  wedding  guests  are  waiting. 

The  door  stands  open  wide.' 

The  maiden  donned  her  robes  with  speed, 

On  the  black  steed  she  sprung; 
Then  round  the  knight  her  snowy  arms 

In  trembling  silence  flung : 
And  on  they  gallop^  fast  and  far, 
Nor  mount  nor  stream  their  course  can  bar, 
While  horse  and  rider  pant  and  blow, 
The  fire-sparks  flashing  as  they  go  I 

Still  as  they  ride,  on  either  side^ 

The  riven  rocks  resound ; 
The  bridges  thunder  *neath  their  tread, 

And  rings  the  hollow  ground : 
Ha  1  doth  my  Leonora  fear 

With  her  true  love  to  ride  1 
The  midnight  moon  shines  cold  and  dear, 

Dost  fear  to  be  my  bride  1 

Hark !  waitings  float  upon  the  av, 

And  hollow  dirges  ringt 
Why  tolls  the  befl  that  solemn  knell, 

why  flaps  the  raven's  wing? 
Lo  I  'tis  a  funeral  train  draws  near; 
They  bear  the  coffin  and  the  bier. 
And  like  Uie  frog's  hoarse,  croaking  cry,   ; 
Sounds  their  sepulchral  symphony.  j 

'  Bory  your  dead,  when  midnight 's  past, 

With  wild  lament  and  praver ; 
To-niglit  I  wed  a  bonny  bride, 

Ourbanqoet  ye  shall  share ; 
Come  priest,  and  choir,  and  moumerS)  all, 

Come  crone  the  marriage  sonc ; 
Come  priest,  and  bless  the  bridilbed. 

And  join  the  merry  throng.* 

Now  fades  into  the  duskv  air 

The  coffin  and  the  psif ; 
And  like  a  torrent  on  they  oome^ 

The  mottmers,  priest,  and  all ; 
And  fiister,  fester  still  they  speed. 

O'er  wild  morass,  and  moonlight  mead, 
While  horse  and  rider  pant  and  blow, 
The  fire-sparks  fiashing  as  they  go  I 

How  swiftly,  on  the  right  and  left, 

The  monntains  hurry  by ! 
How  swiftly  on  the  right  and  left 

Town,  tower)  and  fbrest  fly ! 
Dotk  my  love  fearl  the  moon  shines  dear. 

Ah  hal  dost  fun  the  dead  1 
The  dead  ride  swift —husia  I  homf 

'Ah,  speak  not  of  the  dead  r 


Now  where  the  moonbeams  faintly  fell, 

Yon  frantic  rabble  see ; 
How  fearfully  thev  wheel  and  spin, 

Beneath  the  gallow-tree  1 
*  Halloo !  halloo !  ye  grisly  crew, 

Come  here,  and  follow  me; 
Around  us  prance  a  festive  danee, 

And  quit  the  gallow-tree.' 

And  now  aeroes  the  dreary  waste. 

They  hurry  on  behind  j 
A  aound  Uke  dry  and  withered  leaves 

Low  rustling  m  the  wind. 
And  onward,  onward  still  they  speed. 
Nor  rock  nor  stock  their  course  impede; 
While  horse  and  rider  pant  and  blow. 
The  fire-sparks  fiashizig  as  they  fo» 


Fast'flies  the  qniet  moon-ligjfat 

Fast,  fast  and  far  it  flies  i 
Fast  fly  the  fleecy  clouds  sbove^ 

And  fest  the  starry  skiee. 
*S till  doet  thou  fteil  the  moon 

Soon  will  our  course  be  sped  1 
The  dead  ride  swift,  hussa !  hum  1' 

*  Oh  wo !— leave,  leave  the  dead  r 

*  Methioke  I  smell  the  morning  air, 

And  hark  I  the  cock  doth  crow ! 
Then  onward  speedy  my  traaty  steed  I 

Haste  1  haste !  our  sands  ran  low  i 
Our  race  is  run,  our  course  is  dons^ 

And  we  are  at  the  goal; 
Swift  ride  the  dead  —  Dusia !  hunal  ' 

Come,  piieet,  knnd  sonl  to  soul!' 

Upto  an  iron-grated  door. 

With  slackened  reign  they  ride^ 
When  lo  I  the  massive  bar  and  bolt 

Back  from  their  staples  glide ! 
And  now,  with  harsh  recoil  and  dang, 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  swung, 
And  still  the  rider  and  Ins  horse 
O'er  mouldering  graves  punue  their  coone. 

Sudden  on  her  bewildered  gaie 

A  fearful  vision  burst! 
The  rider's  srmor,  piece  by  piece, 

Fast  crumbled  into  dust  f 
She  eeee  a  hideons  skdeton. 

Of  ghastly  honor,  stand 
Befbra  her  glaring  eye  ravealed. 

With  hour-glass  in  his  hand ! 

High  reared  the  fierr,  frantie  stead. 

And  trembled  with  affright; 
Then  eunk  into  the  yawmng  earth, 

And  vanished  from  her  sight  I 
Wild  howUngs  echoed  through  the  air. 

And  from  toe  graves  beneath. 
While  Leonora's  throbbing  heart 

Tnmbled  'twist  life  and  death. 

Now  round  her,  in  the  pallid  light, 

The  wheding  spectree  fly^ 
And  as  thoy  weave  the  circlmg  danee^ 

In  hollow  murmnre  cry : 
<  Be  patient,  though  the  heart  aiMMld  break. 

Submit  to  heaven's  control ; 
We  yieki  her  body  to  the  earth, 

May  God  receive  her  aonlf 
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*  Thus  «rror*t  Protoot  thitpes  ft'om  Mith  are  driren  ; 
They  hdm,  they  iy }  but  twth  nurrivee  their  fliyht : 
Earth  has  ae  sbadea  to  quench  that  beam  of  heaTen ; 
Each  ray  that  shone  in  early  tine,  to  lifht 
The  fhlterinf  epirit  in  the  path  of  rif  ht. 
Each  gleam  of  clearer  brifbtneee,  tbed  to  aid 
In  man'a  maturer  day  hie  bolder  •ifbt, 
AU  blended,  like  the  rainbow '•  nuHant  braid. 

Pour  yet,  and  still  shall  povr,  the  blaso  that  eannot  Ihde.* 


Bktant. 


Lord  Bacon,  in  his  *  Novum  Organuin,'  establishes  the  principle, 
that  all  theories  are  useless,  unless  based  on  fact.  And  tab  princi- 
ple, so  obvious  to  common  sense,  has  produced  changes  more  wonder- 
nil  than  steam,  more  beneficial  than  gunpowder,  quite  equal,  in  many 
respects,  to  printing;  indeed,  printing  would  be  worse  than  nothing 
in  that  art,  if  the  matter  it  promulges  were  only  crude  hypotheses 
and  wild  imaginations.  The  long  mystification  of  the  ancients  upon 
the  subject  of  astronomy,  was  owing  to  their  founding  their  theo- 
ries on  conjecture.  Thb  new  guide  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  scientific 
researches,  opened  the  eyes  of  philosophers,  as  suddenly  as  a  flash  of 
lightningshows  the  way  to  the  lost  traveller,  jouiiieying  in  the  dark 
night.  The  present  received  theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  nearly 
the  same  wiUi  that  system  taueht  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  who  lived 
five  hundred  and  forty  years  before  Christ.  With  him  it  was  merely 
conjecture.  He  had  no  facts,  no  proofs  by  which  to  establish  it;  and 
at  his  death,  his  theory  was  buried ;  disregarded  for  the  sake  of  no- 
tions seemingly  more  rational,  but  utterly  false.  Like  the  blinded 
one,  in  a  play  of  children,  they  were  ofbeii  near  their  object,  and 
sometimes  had  it  in  their  grasp,  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  How  painful  to  follow  them  in  their  devious 
course  !     *  Dispern  jactantur  gurgite  vasto? 

Lord  Bacon,  if  he  could  open  his  eyes  upon  the  present^  genera- 
don,  would  be  not  a  little  disgusted  and  surprised,  to  see  his  great 
principles  so  much  disregarded  by  the  multitude.  Humiliating  to 
the  pride  of  intellect  is  it,  to  hear  sucL  expressions  as  these  used  by 
people  of  liberal  education,  and  by  some  who  stand  at  the  head,  no- 
minally, of  societies  and  professions :  '  I  will  not  believe  it ;'  'I  would 
not. brieve  my  own  senses ;'  '  It  cannot  be  true ;'  '  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  1'  with  regard  to  phrenology,  animal  magnetism,  and 
other  subjects.  Some  people  seem  to  think  the  world  is  about  as 
wise  as  it  can  be ;  that  there  are  to  be  no  more  improvements  and 
discoveries;  that  every  opinion  which  disagrees  witn  their  notions, 
which  are  most  probably  the  notions  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fiithers,  handed  down  together  with  old  tankards.  Chinas  brocade 
dresses,  and  bureaus,  to  an  admiring  posterity,  must  necessarily  be 
wrong.  But  it  is  delightful  to  think  that  new  principles  are  ever 
destined  to  come  to  light,  to  meet  the  wants  of  man,  and  that  they 
Mdll  be  correspondingly  great  and  sublime,  with  his  improved  ci^a- 
city  to  enjoy  and  use  them.  The  great  woods  which  cover  an  un- 
settled country,  are  first  used  by  the  emigrant  for  fuel ;  as  the  coun- 
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try  becomes  settled,  and  the  land  is  taken  up  for  agricoltore.  miiiea  of 
coal  are  unfolded  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  So  in  morals  and 
science,  the  great  secrets  of  nature  come  out  one  by  one,  as  the  staxs 
appear  in  heayen,  to  guide  the  mariner  aa  he  saOs  the  unknown  ocean 
of  time.  And  this  view  satisfies  the  question*  '  Why  did  not  Christ 
come  and  establish  his  religion  fix>m  the  beginning  of  the  world  t' 
If  we  could  fiuhom  deep  enough,  it  is  presumable  that  we  should 
find  good  reasons  why  gunpowder,  printing,  steam-power,  and  the 
compass,  did  not  come  to  the  world  earlier  than  they  did,  and  more- 
over, why  they  came  at  the  exact  moment  they  did  oome  : 

'Thiwe  aie  more  thinn  in  heaven  tnd  euth, 
Than  are  dxeamed  of  in  our  phiioaophy-' 

But  to  leave  this  train  of  remark;  we  say,  that  all  science  must 
be  based  on  facts ;  and,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  mutt  follow 
where  they  lead  us.  A  man  can  no  more  h^lp  his  opinions,  than  he 
can  help  breathing.  He  may,  to  be  sure,  de  up  his  windpipe  with  a 
cord,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  and  he  may  also  ffive  or  refuse  his 
verbal  assent  to  a  truth,  and  by  the  latter  course  destroy  his  manli- 
ness, his  self-respect,  and  dignity,  and  cease  to  live,  morally  speak- 
ing. But  his  opmions,  those  deep  impressions,  those  notions,  that 
knowledge,  he  acts  upon  when  he  is  in  danger,  when  all  party  con- 
siderations are  forgotten,  and  he  relies  upon  his  inner  resources,  hia 
self,  are  not  within  the  power  of  his  will.  Who  is  there  whose  mind 
has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  that  does  not  believe  that  the  earth 
is  round  !  Can  any  one  help  this  conclusion  1  If  he  can,  he  has 
some  reason  for  it ;  let  us  hear  him  ;  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  square.     We  are  open  to  conviction. 

We  have  not  expressed  our  assent  or  disbelief  in  the  new  theo- 
ries of  the  day,  but  we  have  taken  occasion  to  express  our  disgust  at 
the  feeble  and  unphilosophical  course  of  the  open  objectors  to  them. 
If  these  sciences,  phrenology  and  animal  magnetism,  have  not  been 
proven  to  be  true,  they  certainly  have  not  been  shown  to  be  fiJse. 
What  is  a  science  ?     It  is  the  facts  pertaining  to  a  certain  class  of 

Shenomena,  together  with  the  logical  and  mathematical  inferences 
educible  from  them.  Thus  chemistry  is  said  to  be  the  science  <^ 
affinities,  repulsions,  and  attractions,  in  the  component  parts  of  bodies. 
Optics  is  the  science  of  light ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  radiated,  di- 
verged, or  converged ;  its  reflection  and  refraction ;  its  source,  sub- 
stance, etc.  To  lUustrate  farther.  The  question  arises  as  to  the 
nature  of  light.  It  is  imponderable  matter,  says  one,  proceeding 
from  the  sun  in  all  directions ;  it  passes  through  glass,  and  fills  this 
room.  If  it  be  matter,  it  must  pass  through  &e  pores  of  the  glass, 
for  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  apace  at  the  same  time.  The 
pores  of  the  glass  are  so  small  as  to  exclude  particles  of  air,  and  yet 
hrge  enoush  for  particles  of  light  to  pass  through  them.  Others 
suppose  light  to  be  a  fluid,  which  pervades  all  nature,  rendered  visi- 
ble by  luminous  bodies,  and  propagated,  as  sound  is  conveyed, 
throueh  the  air.  Acoustics  is  the  science  of  sound;  ita  velocity, 
radiation,  concentration,  and  reflection;  almost  all  its  phenomena, 
bearing  a  neat  resemblance  to  those  of  light.  How  did  these  sciences, 
or  collections  of  classified  &cts,  have  origin,  except  by  observatioD 
and  experience  1     They  existed  as  certainly  in  the  dark  ages,  as 
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now.  Grrayity  ewted  before  Newton  found  it  onL  The  great  labo- 
ratorj  of  nature  was  in'  full  operation,  before  the  alchymiats  ever 
dareamed  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  ihe  univexBal  solvent  There 
axe  sciences  which  have  been  invented,  as  alirebra ;  or  rather  princi- 
pies  are  sometimes  illustrated  in  arbitrary  forms,  but  for  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  world,  reouiring  a  consistency  and  analogy  with  the 
natural  sciences,  as  beautiful  as  the^  are  necessary.  The  oalance  of 
a  picture  in  the  art  of  painting  is  illustrated  by  the  lever ;  and  all 
the  mechanical  powers  may  be  resolved  into  this  one,  whidi  in  turn 
depends  upon  gravity. 

Science j  generally  speakine,  is  the  ^finding  out  of  something 
already  existing,  insteacl  of  being,.  a3  children  and  illiterate  people 
suf^pose,  altogether  gratuitous  and  original  inventions  of  some  verj 
mysteriously  learned  persons,  who  li?ed  *  once  upon  a  time.'  If 
phrenology  be  tnie,  it  was  as  true  pf  Adam,  of  P«mi1,  of  WilberforcOf 
as  it  is  of  me  and  thee.  Let  us  have  the  arguments  for  and  against 
it,  but  away  with  objections  raised  by  prejudice  and  interest.  The 
<^®rgy,  perhaps,  regret  it  as  injurious  to  die  cause  of  Christianity. 
They  will  not  stop  to  ask  if  it  be  true  or  not ;  enough,  if  it  wars  with 
their  favorite  system.  It  cannot  be  true,  they  say,  if  it  makes  the 
miracles  no  miracles  at  all.  Fortunately,  (how  could  it  be  other- 
wise  1 )  all  true  science  has  been  found  to  streugdien  our  faith  in  the 
Bible.  The  physician,  perhaps,  trembles  for  his  pills  and  prescrip* 
cions.  All  fear  it  as  something  new  and  unheard  of,  and  as  likely  to 
change  the  charlatanry  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  have  got  to  love* 
into  a  new  form  of  trickery  and  imposition,  the  extent  of  which  they 
do  not  know. 

The  foundation  of  all  science  cannot  be  explained.  The  laws  of 
creation,  or  in  other  words,  those  universal  facts, constantly  operating 
about  us,  rest  alone  upon  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Who  knows 
the  cause  of  gpravity  ]  Can  any  one  explain  molecular  attraction  t 
These  first  principles  are  the  fulcrum,  having  which,  we  raise  and 
turn  the  universe  about  for  our  inspection,  read  its  wonders,  and  be- 
•come  delighted  with  its  mechanism.     Beyond  these,  Hx  stands,  the 

( mighty  one. 


Embracing  all ;  supporting,  ruJuig  o'er; 
Bong  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  more.' 

The  opinion  has  been  entertained,  and  with  much  reason,  that 
color  is  some  token  of  the  properties  of  bodies.  The  celebrated 
naturalist  of  Sweden  had  this  opinion,  which  he  has  declared  in  the 
following  aphorism:  *  Color  paUidAu,  imipidum;  mridu,  crudmm; 
lutew,  amarum  ;  rubu^  acidum  ;  tUbus,  dulce;  niger,  ingratum  indicat,* 
Which  may  be  read,  a  pale  color  indicates  insipidity ;  green  shows 
unripeness ;  yellow  plants  are  bitter ;  red  is  the  color  of  sourness ; 
white  substances  are  sweet,  and  black  matter  is  oflfensive.  Dr.  Chap- 
man, who  quotes  this  same  passase  in  his  work, '  Elements  of  Thera- 
peutics,' remarks  upon  it :  '  Each  of  these  positions,  though  true  in 
the  main,  is  to  be  received  with  many  limitations ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count the  mere  circumstance  of  color  will  always  prove  a  devious 
and  precarious  guide.'  We  cannot  resist  adding  another  sentence 
or  two  firom  the  same  writer,  which  goes  to  show  that  chemistxy  is  no 
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more  to  be  depended  on  than  color.  '  Ezperimenta  haYe  folly  de- 
mooBtmted,  diat  aiticles  widely  diBcrepant  in  their  general  naitaie* 
(we  suppose  be  means  effects,)  as  aliments  and  medicines,  tbe  most 
salutary  food  and  tbe  rankest  poison,  ezlubit«  in  analysis,  nearly  the 
same  results.  This  indeed  holds  so  generally  true,  that  tbe  virus  of 
the  viper  and  tbe  mildest  mucelage,  die  poisonous  pruasic  acid*  and 
tbe  nutritious  flesh  of  animals,  constitute  no  exception;  Decompoeed 
into  their  elementary  principles,  they  are  essentially  tbe  same.' 

It  is  not  tbe  intention  of  the  present  paper  to  assert  that  c<^or  is  an 
infallible  test  of  tbe  poisonous  or  innocuous'  properties  of  plants ; 
nor  that  the  color  of  the  skin,  eyes,  and  hair,  is  a  certain  indication  of 
character,  disposition,  and  talent ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  even  any 
guide  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  so  much  scientific 
mdifterence,  or  as  a  merely  ornamental  part  of  tbe  works  of  Provi- 
dence. Beside,  the  care  of  parentis  and  teachers  may  turn  a  bad 
physical  temperament  to  good  account,  and  ingraft  sweet  firuit  in  tbe 
sour  stock ;  chaxige  by  prayer  and  labor,  by  gentle  force  and  kind 
consistency,  tbe  cruel  to  the  humane,  sluggishness  to  industry,  selfish- 
ness to  generosity  ;  in  short,  mould  over  tbe  work  of  nature,  so  that 
a  child  shall  appear  and  be  a  very  different  person  from  what  be 
would  have  been,  left  to  tbe  influences  of  his  nadiral  impulses.  When 
the  disciples  of  Socrates  gained  his  consent  to  submit  himself  to  the 
examination  of  a  physiognomist,  with  whose  science  they  were  highly 
delighted,  and  heaid  their  master  represented  as  a  morose,  sensual, 
and  selfish  person,  (the  professor  not  Knowing  at  the  time  whose  &ce 
be  was  describinff,)  they  drew  back  in  astonishment  and  mistrust ;  but 
Socrates  rebuked  their  want  of  faith,  and  confessed  that  such  mdeed 
was  his  natural  character,  which  he  had  conquered  by  self-discipline 
and  mortificatiott. 

Color  is  certainly  something  more  than  ornament.  Every  thing 
that  is  made,  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  strikes  tbe  outwud  eye. 
Beauty  is  almost  always  the  result  of  utilitv.  There  is  a  standard  of 
beauty.  Our  ideas  of  proportion  form  the  idea  of  beauty  in  arohiteo- 
ture,  and  that  rests  back  upon  security  and  utility.  Why  is  a  narrow, 
tall  building  ungraceful,  except  because  it  is  unsafe  1  Why  is  a  low, 
extensive  base  so  inappropriate,  especially  in  a  city,  but  because  it  is 
a  poor  economy  of  land,  and  Hkely  to  become  damp  and  unwhole- 
some ;  beside  robbing  the  eye,  in  the  country,  of  wide  prospects, 
and  the  vines  of  biffb  windows  to  adorn ;  the  swallows  of  a  resting 
place ;  the  benighted  traveller  of  a  beacon  ?  But  a  very  high  building, 
even  if  it  be  broad,  would  be  not  a  pleasing  object  on  a  lull,  because 
these  reasons  would  cease,  and  the  inconveniences  of  wind  and  stonnB 
would  knake  it  unoomfi>rtable.  It  is  ridiculous,  then,  to  talk  of  any 
style  of  architecture  which  must  be  beautiful  in  all  situations  and  in 
all  climates.  The  Grecian  slope  of  the  roof  looks  badly  at  tbe  north 
and  in  snowy  regions ;  for  there  the  slope  must  be  so  great  that  the 
snow  will  easily  slide  ofi^  and  not  crush  the  edifice  ;  but  this  holds 
more  true  of  wooden  buildings,  than  of  those  constructed  of  stone. 

As  beauty  is  something  more  than  that  which  pleases  the  eye,  it 
wiU  be  found  that  all  parts  of  creation  have  a  tendency  to  •  save,  to 
beal,  to  keep  fix>m  harm.  We  think  we  see  in  color  a  wise  provision, 
and  our  elgect  is  to  adduce  facts  and  <^inions  upon  this  sulgect; 
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truatmg  that  all  will  not  think  what  has  already  been  said,  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  question.     Linnaeus  says,  '  the  pale  color  is  insipid/ 
^W^e  hardly  need  mention  the  insipidity  of  weak  tea,  the  listlessnesB  of 
the  sick  and  languid,  the  sickening  property  of  tepid  water,  the  want 
of  force  and  character  in  those  whose  hair,  in  youth,  is  very  light. 
^  Green  is  unripe  and  crude/     Taste  of  green  apples.     Think  df  the 
'  green-eyed  monster.'     '  Red  is  acid.*     This  is  owing  to  the  ojcygen 
that  substances  imbibe,  which  turns  things  red.     Fire  is  supported 
by  the  oxygen  of  (he  atmosphere,  and  its  color  is  red.     The  red- 
ness of  ripe  fruit  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  air.     Red   hair  is   proverbially  a   mark  of  great   fire 
of  disposition  ;    and  a  common   saying  generally  contains   great 
trutlL     '  Yellow  is  bitter.'     Most  yellow  plants  are  unsavory.    The 
blossotn  of  the  dandelion  is  very  bkter.     Khubarb,  and  indeed  most 
hitter  substances,  are  of  a  yellow  hue.     The   famous  .'  Stoughton 
Bitters,'  which  are  taken  in  wine  for  an  appetite,  are  a  dark  vellow. 
TeUow  is  a  healthy  token  in  plants.     '  White  is  sweet.'     In&ncy  is 
white.     The   white  rose   is  sweet,  to   cloying.     Pure   saccharine 
matter  is  white.     '  Black  b  offensive.'     The  color  of  the  perspiration 
of  the  feet  is  black.     Revenge  is  black.     Deeds  of  darkness  and 
cruelty,  by  a  common  consent,  are  termed  black.     Satan  is  always 
represented  as  a  black  man.     It  is  the  color  of  devils.     It  is  the  ab- 
sence of  light ;  the  color  which  sorrow  and  grief  choose,  to  indicate 
desolation  and  wo.    .  The  shepherd  Corydon,  while  he  teUs  Alexis, 

*  O  formore  puert  nimium  ne  erode  colori; 
Alba  ligUBtra  cadiint,  vacciiiia  nigra  leguntur,'  ' 

aeems  himself  to  have  preferred  the  white  ^lexis, '  tu  carididtu  ewes^* 
to  the  black  Menalcas,  '  quamois  iUe  nijer^  preaching  very  well,  and 
saying,  that  the  white  privets  lie  neglected,  while  the  black-berry  is 
gs^ered ;  nevertheless  his  ovm  preference  entirely  refutes  him. 

Lavater  says,  if  you  should  ask  Shakspeare  what  eye  he  meant, 
when  he  vnx)te,  '  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,'  he  would 
teU  you  a  gray  one.  AUston  says,  a  black  eye  is  not  the  poetic  eye* 
Rubens,  the  painter,  had  a  black  eye,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
had  not  a  nice  sense  of  color.  Another  celeteited  painter  remarks^ 
that  a  black  eye  is  not  the  painter's  eye,  nor  the  eye  of  genius. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  select  an  amiable,  confiding,  generous 
woman,  from  her  personal  appearance,  we  would  choose  one  whose 
eyes  were  blue  or  hazel,  whose  hair  was  brown  or  chesnut,  her  com- 
plexion not  a  pure  red  and  white.  Circumstance,  temptation,  a  very 
Dad  education,  may  have  made  devils  of  such  forms,  but  vnth  ordinary 
advantages,  such  women  are  angels.  We  fear  those  jet-black,  spark- 
ling orM.  Ye  gods !  how  brilliant  are  they,  with  a  brunette  cheek, 
rul^'  lips,  and  pearly  teeth !  smiles,  richer  than  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  wdrds,  deeper  and  fuller  than  man  ever  uttered !  A 
black  eye  is  very  rare.  It  is-  also  rare  to  see  a  blue  eye.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish,  at  all  times,  the  black  from  the  hazel,  the  bhie 
from  the  gray.  Most  gray  eyes  have  a  tinge  of  blue.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  color  of  the  skin,  eyes,  and  hair,  depend  upon  the 
temperament,  and  the  disposition  of  the  person  also  is  affected  by  it. 
Any  strong  affection  of  the  mind  changes  the  complexion  of  the 
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countenanoe,  not  alone  by  sending  the  blood  to  the  face,  or  concen- 
trating it  about  the  heart,  but  by  some  chemical  change  in  the  fluids 
beneath  the  skin.  The  leaves  change  their  color,  because  diey  change 
their  nature.  The  same  rays  of  light  fall  upon  them,  and  at  one  time 
they  absorb  some  rays  and  reflect  odiers,  and  again,  quite  the  con- 
trary. Light  consists  of  seven  colors,  and  objects  appear  to  be  of 
that  hue  which  they  reflect.*  Black  is  the  absorption  of  all  the  colors, 
and  white  is  the  reflection  of  all.  As  the  fluids  of  the  body  change 
by  age,  by  passion,  and  suffering,  they^of  course  are  subject  to  absorb 
and  reflect  different  colored  rays.  The  Hair  has  been  known  to 
change  to. pure  white  in  a  single  night,  from  intense  emotion.  Care 
turns  the  hair  gray.  '  Pale  melancholy  sits  retired.'  *  Livid  rage,* 
the  glowing  cheek  of  hope,  the  transparent  skin  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness, the  haggard  color  of  guilt,  do  not  weaken  our  theory. 

To  recur  to  animals  :  every  one  is  aware  that  the  color  of  horses, 
dogs,  and  cattle,  is  some  guide  to  their  qualities.  The  iron-gray 
steed  is  generally  remarkable  for  his  endurance  and  bottom.  The 
chesnut  horsd,  with  a  star  in  his  forehead,  and  white  feet,  is  good  for 
speed,  and  oflen  is  a  kind  family  beast.  Few  celebrated  horses  have 
been  black.  Novelists  and  poets  have  been  fond  of  talking  of  *  a 
mailed  knight  on  a  black  charger/  who  is  made  to  appear  at  some 
important  crisis,  and  with  these  sombre  colors  to  cast  fear  and  dismay 
about  him ;  but  your  horse-jockeys  know  better. 

'  Every  one,'  says  Gardner,  'who  has  attentively  listened  to  sounds, 
must  have  noticed,  that  beside  their  acuteness  and  gi'avity,  loudness 
or  softness,  shape  and  figure,  there  is  another  quality  belonging  to 
them,  which  musicians  have  agreed  to  denominate  color.  The  answer 
of  the  blind  man,  who,  on  being  asked  what  idea  he  bad  of  scarlet, 
replied,  that  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  less  absurd  tban 
may  at  first  be  apprehended.'  We  might  extract  the  whole  chapter 
upon  color,  but  must  content  our  readers  with  a  simple  outline.  The 
lowest  notes  of  every  instrument  partake  of  the  darkest  shades  of  its 
color,  and  as  they  ascend,  they  become  of  a  lighter  hue.  '  The  sin- 
fonio  in  the  Creation,  which  represents  the  rising  sun,  exemplifies  this 
theory.  First,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  soft  streaming  note 
from  the  violins,  which  is  scarcely  discernible,  till  the  rays  of  sound 
which  issue  from  the  second  violin,  diverge  into  the  chord  of  the 
second ;  to  which  is  gradually  imparted  a  greater  fulness  of  color,  as 
the  viols  and  violoncellos  steal  in  with  expanding  harmony.'  *  Then 
the  oboes  begin  to  shed  their  yellow  lustre,  while  the  flute  silvers  the 
moimting  rays  of  this  violin ;  the  orange,  the  scarlet,  and  purple,  unite 
in  the  increasing  splendor,  and  at  length  the  glorious  orb  appears, 
refulgent  with  the  brightest  beams  of  harmony.' 

^■"  ■■■■■■M  »  ■■■■»■■  ■■■■■  ■^■^^^■fc— ^l^^i^^^W^— ^^^^^^1^^^*^^^^^ 

*  A  cmuova  fiict  is  mentioned  in  *  Music  snd  Friends,'  in  s  aotioe  of.  a  leetm 
before  the  Leicester  (England)  Royal  Institute:  *  Let  a  ray  of  light  uass  throoffh  a 
■mall  hole  into  a  darkened  room ;  falling  upon  a  plane  sorlace,  it  will  produce  a  oril- 
liant  spot  Let  another  ray  pass  through  a  similar  aperture,  and  be  made  to  fall  on  the 
0ame  luminous  point,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  vibratioBS  deetrov  eftcfa  other,  and 
an  intense  black  spot  is  the  result.  The  great  affinity  between  the  laws  of  light  and 
sound  have  long  been  known,  and  this  experiment  has  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  simi- 
lar law  operates  in  sounds.  Vibrate  a  key-fork  over  the  air,  io  a  phial  bottk^  of  ths 
•aroe  pitch  as  the  fork,  and  it  will  return  an  audible  sound.  Plaos  another  boitk^  of  the 
same  pitch,  at  right  angles  from  the  first,  vibrate  the  key-fork  so  that  the  air  can  ba 
agitated  in  both,  and  the  sounds  are  destroyed.*  £p^  KKicKtasocaEi. 
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In  the  human  voice,  the  low  notes  fonned  in  the  chest  are  sombre ; 
bright  and  cheerful  colors  express  mirth  and  ioy.  There  is,  then, 
independently  of  words,  a  language  of  nature,  m  which  the  passions 
are  uniyersally  and  instinctively  uttered.     The  colors  are  given  thus : 

WIVD  INBTBUMBMT^. 

tSSST  ■   -  -  ^i^''    ,  f?""'       -  •  -  Si^y"-^,' 


Obo6^  .      -      •     Yellow  r 

Bsfltgon,       (Alto,)     -     Deep 'yellow; 


Double  Diapason,       -     Purple ; 
Horn,  -      -      .     Violet. 


arUNCIBO    IK8TRUMXNTB. 


Viotin, Pink}     |     Violoncello,     -    -     Red; 

Viola,         .....      Rose ;     |     Double  Bass,  -    •     Deep  crimson  red. 

We  must  reserve  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  for  ano- 
ther paper.  j.  k.  •. 


ST  A  ptf  z  A  8. 

IN  MBHoaror  hr«.  c.  m  —^^•.  iv   hon.  d.  d.  barnard, 


Soft  falls  the  velvet  foot  ef  ghostly  Death, 
When  past  the  lintel,  by  Consumption  led, 

He  steals,  to  catch  the  last  expiring  breath. 
From  patient  saint  escaped,  on  lov\ly  bed. 

u. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  how  gentle  his  approach, 
The  king  of  tyrants  and  of  terrors  even. 

When  hnmble  faith  prepares  the  rufflsd  couch, 
Spread  for  the  sick  before  the  gate  of  heaven  ! 

III. 

One  Bt«p  there  seemed,  and  only  one,  between 

Deserted  pains,  and  upper  paradise; 
One  trembling  breath  expired,  would  change  the  scene 

Prom  darkened  earth,  to  viabns  in  the  skies  I 

IV. 

When  chill  disease  had  wasted  all  her  firame. 
And  thirty  fevers  drank  her  vital  blood. 

And  pain  had  ceased  its  work,  with  brighter  flame 
Burned  holy  faith,  shedding  a  wide  apread  flood. 

m. 

Of  heavenly  glories  on  her  raptured  view^ 
But  mortafvision  might  not  bear  the  sight : 

She  closed  her  eye,  and  well  her  spirit  knew 
'T  would  wake  to  being  in  immortal  light ! 


Well  dost  thou.  Muse,  thy  willing  tribute  pay 

To  gepius,  beauty,  and  exalted  worth ; 
She  was  thy  daughter,  though  the  modest  lay 

Which  erst  she  sung,  has  ceased  its  strain  on  earth. 

Yll. 

On  earth,  indeed ;  but  ah  I  the  harp  whose  sound 
To  virtue's  canoe,  while  here  below,  was  given, 

Shall  thence  in  deepest,  noblest  strains  abound. 
And  wake  its  longest,  sweetest  note  in  heaven  \ 
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COTTAGE    FLOWS  R.8. 

r. 

Oh  look  ye  on  the  damaiTlL  rose !— she  ie  tlie  gftrden's  pridc^ 

With  her  fragrant  bads  uofolding  in  beaut v  by  her  side ; 

How  like  a  crown6d  queen  she  sits,  upon  her  graoefiil  stem, 

And  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning  are  her  fairy  diadem ! 

The  lily  sundeth  near  her,  with  her  breast  of  stainless  whits, 

And  the  jasmine  flowers,  that  gleam  like  stsrs  amid  the  silent  night ; 

Her  scented  breath  upon. the  sir  the  honeysuckle  flings, 

And  midst  the  grass  beneath  our  feet,  theiowly  yiolet  spiings. 

n. 

Oh,  flowers  are  erer  beautiful  but  loveliest  I  ween, 

When  clustering  round  some  cottsge-door,  their  graeeliU  forms  are  wsi 

Lending  to  poverty  a  grace,  a  charm  without  alloy, 

And  gladdening  hearts  that  may,  perchance,  have  little  das  of  joy. 

The  wealth,  the  pride  of  lordly  halls,  the  pessantknoweth  not. 

His  hopes,  his  fear^  are  gathered  round  one  lone  and  lowlj  spot ; 

Yet  there  the  glancing  sunbesms  plav,  the  dews  as  softly  fall : 

And  the  flowers,  a  blessed  boon  are  they,  that  God  hath  given  to  all. 

r,  JTi^nuvY,  18301  Z.  B4aiw 


THE    CRAYON    PAPERS. 


TO    TBI     JSOITOR    OP    THE     K  N  IC  K  ER  B  OCft  K  R. 

Snt:  I  have  observed  that  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  is  subject 
to  a  kind  of  plethora  of  the  mind,  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wisdom  and  experience  upon  the  brain.  Hence  he 
is  apt  to  become  narrative  and  admonitory,  that  is  to  say,  fond  of 
tellmg  long  storios,  and  of  doling  out  advice,  to  the  small  profit 
and  great  annoyance  of  his  friends.  As  I  have  a  great  horror  of  be- 
coming the  oracle,  or,  more  technically  speaking,  the  '  bore/  of  the 
domestic  circle,  and  would  much  radier  bestow  my  wisdom  and 
tediousness  upon  the  world  at  large,  I  have  always  sought  to  ease  off 
this  surcharge  of  the  intellect  by  means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  have 
inflicted  divers  gossipping  volumes  upon  the  patience  of  the  public. 
I  am  tired,  however,  of  writing  volumes;  they  do  not  afford  exactly 
the  relief  I  require ;  there  is  too  much  preparation,  arrangement,  and 
parade,  in  this  set  form  of  coming  before  the  public.  1  am  grow- 
ing too  indolent  and  unambitious  for  any  thing  Uiat  requires  labor  or 
display.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  of  securing  to  myself  a  snug  cor- 
ner in  some. periodical  work,  where  I  might,  as  it  were,  loll  at  my 
ease  in  my  elbow  chair,  and  chat  sociably  with  the  public,  as  with  an 
old  firiend,  on  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my  brain. 

In  looking  around,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  various  excellent 
periodicals  with  which  our  country  abounas,  my  eye  was  struck  by 
the  title  of  your  work  — '  The  Knickerbocker.'  My  heart  leaped 
at  the  sight.     ^ 

DiEDRicH  Knickerbocker,  Sir,  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  most 
valued  friends,  and  the  recollection  of  him  is  associated  with  some  of 
the  pleasantest  scenes  of  my  youthful  days.  To  explain  this,  and  to 
show  how  I  came  into  possession  of  sundry  of  his  posthumous  works. 
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ipvliich  I  have  from  time  to  tiine  given  to  die  world,  permit  me  to 
relate  a  few  particularB  of  our  early  mtercourse.  I  give  Uiem  with  the 
nftore  confidence,  as  I  know  the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed 
'Worthy,  whose  name  and  effigy  are  Btaixq>ed  upon  your  title-page, 
and  as  they  will  he  found  important  to  the  hetter  understanding  and 
relishing  mvers  communications  I  may  have  to  make  to  you. 

My  &rst  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  g^ood  man,  for  such  I 
may  venture  to  call  him,  now  that  the  lapse  of  .some  thirty  years 
has  shrouded  his  name  with  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  popular 
Y(Hce  has  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  the  classic  historians  of  yore, 
my  &Bt  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the^Iiud- 
son,  not  fiur  from  the  vnzard  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  had 
come  there  in  the  course  of  his  researches  among  the  Dutch  neigh* 
borhoods  for  materials  for  hb  immortal  history.  For  this  purpose, 
he  was  ransacking  the  archives  of  one  of  the  most. ancient  and  his- 
torical mansions  in  the  country.  It  was  a  lowly  edifioe,  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  stood  on  a  green  bank,  overshadowed 
by  trees,  from  which  it  peeped  forth  upon  the  Great  Tappan  Zee,  so 
fiunous  among  early  Dutch  navigators.  A  bright  pure  spring  welled 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank  ^  a  wild  brook  came  babbling  down 
a  neighboring  ravine,  and  threw  itself  into  a  little  woody  cove,  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  indeed  as  quiet  and  Weltered  a  nook 
as  the  heart  of  man  could  require,  in  which  to  take  refuge  fh>m  die 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  world ;  and  as  such,  it  had  been  chosen  in 
old  times,  by  Wolfert  Acker,  One  of  the  privy  councillors'  of  the 
renovTued  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

This  worthy  but  ill-starred  man  had  led  a  weary  and  worried  life, 
throughout  the  stormy  reign  of  the  chivalric  Peter,  being  one  of 
those  uiducky  wights  with  whom  the  world  is  ever  at  variance,  and 
who  are  kept  in  a  continual  fume  and  fret,  by  the  wickedness  of 
mankind.  At  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  Eng- 
lish, he  retired  hither  in  high  dudgeon ;  with  the  bitter  determina- 
tion to  bury  himself  from  the  world,  and  live  here  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  token  of  this  fixed  resolution, 
he  inscribed  over  his  door  tiie  fiivorite  Dutch  motto, '  Lust  in  Rust,' 
(pleasure  in  repose.)  The  mansion  was  thence  called  '  Wolfert's 
KuBt'  -^  Wolfert's  Rest ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  name  was  vitiated 
into  Wolfert's  Roost,  probably  from  its  quaint  cock-loft  look,  or  firom 
its  having  a  weather-cock  perched  on  everv  gable.  This  name  it 
continued  to  bear,  long  after  the  unlucky  Wolfert  was  driven  forth 
onee  more  upon  a  wrangling  world,  by  the  tongue  of  a  termagant 
wife;  for  it  passed  mto  a  proverb  through  the  neighborhood,  and  has 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  the  cock  of  the  Reost  was  the 
most  hen-pecked  bird  in  the  country. 

This  primitive  and  historical  mansion  has  since  passed  through 
many  dumges  and  trials,  which  it  may  be  thy  lot  hereafter  to  notice. 
At  the  time  of  die  sojourn  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  it  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  eallant  family  of  the  Van  Tassels,  who  have  figured 
so  conspicuously  in  his  writings.  What  appears  to  have  given  it 
peculiar  value,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  rich  treasury  of  historiccd  facts 
here  secretly  hoarded  up,  like  buried  gold ;  for  it  is  said  that  Wol- 
fert Acker,  when  he  retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  carried  ofi* 
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with  him  many  of  the  recordd  and  journals  of  the  province,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Dutch  dynasty  ;  swearing  that  they  should  never  fiill  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  These,  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  bad 
baffled  the  research  of  former  historians ;  but  these  did  I  find  the 
indefatigable  Diedrich  diligently  deciphering.  He  was  already 
a  sage  in  years  and  experience,  I  but  an  idle  stripling;  yet  he 
did  not  despise  my  youth  and  ignorance,  but  took  me  khidly  by 
the  hand,  and  led  me  gently  into  those  paths  of  local  and  tradition^ 
lore  which  he  was  so  fond  of  exploting.  I  sat  with  him  in  his  little 
chamber  at  the  Roost,  and  watched  the  antiquarian  patience  and  per* 
severance  with  which  he  deciphered  those  yenerable  Dutch  docu- 
ments, worse  than  Herculanean  manuscripts.  I  sat  with  him  by  the 
spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales 
about  the  worthies  of  the  olden  time,  the  paladins  of  New  Amstep- 
dam.  I  accompanied  him  in  his  legendary  researches  about  Tarry- 
town  and  Sing-bing,  and  explored  with  him  the  spell-bound  recesses 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferences  widi 
the  good  old  Dutch  burghers  and  their  wives,  fiom  whcmi  he  derived 
many  of  those  marvellous  facts  not  laid  down  in  books  or  records,  and 
whidb  give  such  superior  value  and  authenticity  to  his  history,  over 
all  others  that  have  been  written  concerning  the  New  Netherlnids. 

But  let  me  check  my  proneness  to  dilate  upon  this  favorite  theme; 
I  may  recur  to  it  heresdter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  intimacy  thus 
formed,  continued  for  a>  considerable  time ;  and  in  company  wilh  the 
worthy  Diedrich,  I  visited  many  of  the  places  celebrated  by  his  pen. 
The  currents  of  our  lives  at  length  diverged.  He  remained  at  home 
to  complete  his  mighty  work,  while  a  vagrant  fancy  led  me  to  wander 
about  me  world.  Many,  many  yeara  elapsed,  before  I  returned  to 
the  parent  soil.  In  the  interim,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New 
Netherlands  had  been  g^athered  to  his  fathers,  but  his  name  had  risen 
to  renown.  His  native  city,  that  city  in  which  he  so  much  delighted^ 
had  decreed  all  manner  of  costly  honors  to  his  memory.  I  found 
his  effigy  imprinted  upon  new-year  cakes,  and  devoured  vrith  eager 
relish  by  holiday  urchins ;  a  great  oyster-house  bore  the  name  of 
'  Knickerbocker  Hall ;'  and  I  narrowly  escaped  the  pleasure  of  being 
run  over  by  a  Knickerbocker  omnibus ! 

Proud  of  having  associated  with  a  man  who  had  achieved  such 
greatness,  I  now  recalled  our  early  intima(cy  vrith  tenfold  pleasure, 
and  sought  to  revbit  the  scenes  we  had  trodden  togeUier.  The  moat 
important  of  these  was  the  mansion  of  the  Van  Tassels,  the  Roost  of 
the  unfortunate  Wolfert.  Time,  which  changes  all  thinsa,  is  but 
slow  in  its  operations  upon  a  Dutchman's  dwelling.  I  found  the 
venerable  and  quaint  little  edifice  much  as  I  had  seen  it  during  the 
sojourn  of  Diedrich.  There  stood  his  elbow-chair  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  he  had  occupied ;  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  writing  desk  at 
which  he  had  pored  over  the  chronicles  of  the  Manhattoes ;  diere 
was  the  old  woodon  chest,  vrith' the  archives  left  by  Wolfert  Acker, 
many  of  which,  however,  had  been  fired  off  as  wadding  £n>m  the  long 
duck  gun  of  the  Van  Tassels.  The  scene  around  the  mansion  was 
still  the  same ;  the  green  bank;  the  spring  beside  which  I  had  lis- 
tened  to  the  legendary  narratives  of  uie  historian;  the  wild  brook 
babbling  down  to  the  woody  cove,  and  the  overshadowiBg  loenat 
trees,  half  shutting  out  the  prospect  of  the  Great  Tappan  Zee. 
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«  — 

As  I  looked  round  upon  the  scene,  my  heart  yearned  at  the  reeol- 
lection  of  my  departed  friend,  and  I  wistniUy  eyed  the  mansion  which 
lie  had  inhabited,  and  which  was  hst  mouldering  to  decay.     The 
tbonght  struck  me  to  arrest  the  desolating  hand  of  Time  i_  to  rescue 
the  lustoric  pile  from  utter  ruin,,  and  to  make  it  the  closing  scene  of 
my  wanderings ;  a  quiet  home,  where  I  might  enjoy  *  lust  in  rust ' 
Ibir  the  remaindei  of  my  days.    It  is  true,  the  fate^of  the  unlucky 
^Vcilfeit  passed  across  my  mind ;  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  re- 
flection ttiat  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  I  had  no  termagant  wife  to 
dispute  the  soyereignty  of  the  Roost  with  me. 

I  haye  become  possessor  of  the  Roost !  I  haye  repaired  and  reno- 
yated  it  with  religious  care,  in  the  genuine  Dutch  style,  a)ad  haye 
adorned  and  iUnstrated  it  with  sundry  reliques  of  the  glorious  days 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  A  yenerable  weadier-cock,  of  portly 
Dutch  dimensions,  which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on  the  top  of 
die  Stadt-House  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyye- 
sant,  now  erects  its  crest  on  the  gable  end  of  my  edifice;  a  gilded 
horse,  in  full  gallop,  once  the  weather-cock  of  the  great  Vander  Hey- 
den  Palace  of  Albany,  now  elitters  in  the  sunshine,  and  yeers  with 
eyery  breeze,  on  the  peaked  turret  oyer  my  portal :  my  sanctum 
sanctorum  is  the  chamber  once  honored  by  the  illustrious  Diedrich, 
and  it  is  from  his  elbow-chair,  and  his  identical  old  Dutch  writing- 
de^,  that  I  pen  this  rambiing  epistle. 

He^  then,  haye  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the  recollections 
of  early  days,  and  the  mementos  of  the  historian  of  the  Manhattoes, 
with  that  glorious  riyer  before  me,  which  flows  with  such  majesty 
through  his  works,  and  which  has  eyer  been  to  me  a  riyer  of  deliffht. 
I  thank  God  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  !  I  think  it 
an  inyaluable  advantage  to  be  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  grand  and  noble  object  in  nature ;  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a 
mountain.  We  make  a  friendship  vdth  it,  we  in  a  maimer  ally  our- 
selyes  to  it  for  life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affections, 
a  rallying  point,  to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings.  '  The 
things  which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,'  says  an  old  writer, 
•  grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  themselves  to  it.'  So  it  is  with 
the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early  days ;  they  influ- 
ence the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  I  fancy  I 
can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  ovm  heteroge- 
neous compound,  to  my  early  companionship  with  this  glorious  river. 
In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  iised  to  clothe  it  with 
moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  its  frank, 
bold,  honest  character ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  truth.  Here 
was  no  specious,  smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand-bar  or 

Eerfidious  rock ;  but  a  strieam  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with 
onorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its  wayes.  I  gloried  in  its 
simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow ;  ever  straight  forward.  Once  in- 
deed, it  turns  aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing 
mountains,  but  it  straggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immeaiately 
resumes  its  straightforward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem 
of  a  good  man's  course  through  life  ;  ever  simple,  open,  and  direct; 
or  if,  overpowered  by  adyerse  circumstances,  ne  deviate  into  error, 
it  is  but  momentary ;  he  soon  recoyers  his  onward  and  honbrable 
career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage; 
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Excuse  tfaifl  rhapsody,  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  by  a  xevi- 
Tal  of  earLy  feelings.  The  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last 
love ;  and  after  all  my  wanderings,  and  seeming  infidelities,  I  return 
to  it  with  a  he«rt-felt  preference  over  all  the  other  rivers  in  the 
world.  I  seem  to  catch  new  life,  as  I  bathe  in  its  ample  billows,  and 
inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  its  hiUs.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  youth 
is  past,  that  once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.    I  can  no  longer 

Sicture  an  Arcadia  in  every  green  valley ;  nor  a  fairy  land  among  the 
istant  mountains;  nor  a  peerless  beauty  in  every  villa  eleaming 
among  the  trees ;  but  though  the  illusions  of  youth  have  &ded  from 
die  landscape,  the  recollections  of  departed  years  and  departed  plea- 
sures shed  over  it  the  mellow  charm  of  evening  sunshine. 

Permit  me  then,  Mr.  Editor,  through  the  medium  of  your  work, 
to  hold  occasional  discourse  £rom  my  retreat,  with  the  busy  worid  I 
have  abandoned,  I  have  much  to  say  about  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
felt,  and  thought,  through  the  course  of  a  varied  and  ramUing  Hfe,  and 
some  lucubrations,  that  have  long  been  encumbering  my  port-folio ; 
together  with  divers  reminiscences  of  the  venerable  historian  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  his  writings,  and  are  desirous  of  any  thing  that  may 
cast  a  light  back  upon  our  early  history.  Let  your  readers  rest 
assured  of  one  thing,  that,  though  retired  from  the  world,  i  am  not 
disgrusted  with  it ;  Imd  that  if,  in  my  communings  with  it,  I  do  not 
prove  very  wisie,  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  prove  very  good  natured.  ^ 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from 

Yours,  etc., 

GaomBT  Caatwi. 


THE     DEATH     OF     WINTER. 

How  gladly  do  we  bail  thejocand  Srmxiro, 
When  the  eye  rebels  in  its  first  rich  green  I 
When  every  stream  bnrsts  from  its  icy  bonds, 
And  rioting,  resumes  its  wonted  courMi 
Babblinff  adown,  to  gladden  all  the  vale. 
The  haray  flowerets  struggle  on  the  brink ; 
The  violet,  sweet  Bsptist  of  the  spring, 
*  Prepares  the  way/  unmindful  or  repulse^ 
And  faintly  breathmg,  lifts  its  innocent  head ; 
Wbil&  prematurely  g^j^  the  im|)atient  bird, 
That  hastens  to  proclaim  the  winter  gon«i 
Aloft  careering,  shakes  his  wings  of  blue  1 
At  last,  the  stubborn  glebe  is  clothed  with  green. 
And  bursting  buds  appear  on  every  tree, 
And  to  the  verdant  theatre  there  ooroes 
A  host  of  warblera,  emulouaof  aong ; 
Some  lagging,  fearful  of  the  treacherous  bteeae. 
Until  the  last  musician  takes  his  place, 
And  all  the  tunefiil  oreheatra  is  fiilli 


I  sometimes  think  the  milder  gales  of  spring, 
The  vernal  breexes^  rich  with  aweet  permme, 
Are  floating  spirits,  happily  disenthralled, 
Who  come  to  visit  ana  review  the  scenes, 
Where  once  they  roamed  in  their  embodied  state i 
And  that  the  chilling  blaata  of  winter  lude^ 
The  tempeat's  howlmgs,  the  tornado's  ire, 
Are  wrathfiil,  guilty,  ana  malignant  apritea, 
Writhing  in  strife^  and  hurtling  o'er  tha  world. 
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'What  ib  Niagara  or  Sara^ga,'  eiud  I,  'compared  to  a  peep  aX 
the  most  glorious  Take  in  the  world,  and  inhaling  die  pure  air  of  Lak? 
Superior,  at  this  moat  deliciouB  season  t  I  have  some  inquiries  ta 
maJce  in  that  quarter,  of  an  official  character,  and  I  will  take  you 
along —  children,  and  servants,  and  alt.  All  the  world  goes  to  the 
Springs,  and  to  the  Falls,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  only  a  few  to  see 
the  waters  of  Superior.  My  life  on  it,  your  health  will  ht  improved 
by  the  air  and  exercise ;  and  as  for  views  of  scenery,  there  are  none 
equal  to  it  in  America.' 

'  The  proposal  is  delightfiil !'  replied  a  female  voice  j  '  the  Very 
thought  is  refreshing.  I  would  rather  visit  that  lake,  vn'fh  its  Pic- 
tared  Rocks,  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent;  but. how  are  we 
all  to  get  along  comfortably,  m  the  boat  and  on  shore  T' 

'  Leave  that  to  me,'  was  the  response ;  'I  will  get  a  boat  of  the 
largi-^t  chiss.  ^utl  nrdor  my  tents  and  other  travelling  equipage  to  be 
8ii«d  iLnd  got  ready.  I  have  already  made  arrangements  to  aeeore  a 
good  crew  of  men.  Tell  Margaret  to  prepare- the  mess-basket,  and 
Julia  to  pack  yours  and  the  children's  thmgs,  and  we  will  be  off, 
without  delay.' 

This  brief  dialogiii;  was  held  at  Mackinac,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1S38,  and  furninhes  tlit?  history  of  the  ori^u  of  the  present  tour.  Our 
domtcil  stnod  on  the  Hbores  of  the  romantic  bay,  at  the  south  end  of 
that  beautiiiil  inland  ;  and  we  embarked  on  the  crystal  boeom  of  Lak* 
Huron,  on  a  cat  in  day  ia  that  month,  setting  our  laces  toward  the  north- 
east. There  is  a  travf  rse  of  ten  miles  from  Mackinac,  across  the  opea 
lake,  in  which  we  have  the  deep  blue  waters  beneath,  and  the  broad  blue 
sky  above.  This  is  often  a  dangerous  pass  to  travellen,  but  presented 
nocauseofalamiious.  We  passed  the  first  nighc  at  Point  St.  Vital,  on 
the  Huron  coaBt,  and  next  morning  betimes,  tncned  Point  Detour,  and 
ascended  tlie  straits  i.f  St.  Mary's  to  the  Falls,  or  Sank.  Here  vra 
were  received  with  npen  hands  and  smiling  faces,  and  passed  a  day  or 
two  in  some  farther  )>r6paratiotu  for  tbe  trip.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
boat  was  drawn  by  uxen  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  into  the  miU- 
race ;  and  when  we  !<at  out,  from  the  head  of  this  race,  above  the 
&11s,  we  Icfl  behind  us  the  last  flag-staff,  and  the  last  village,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  civilized  world.  Other  toiu^  have  beien  made  trimi  this 
point,  for  purposes  of  scientific  discovery,  or  other  grave  objects. 
The  present  had  no  such  aims.  Men,  women,  and  chtli£«n,  bad  fixed 
their  hearts  on  seeing  sights,  and  the  great  object  of  anxiety  was,  who 
should  first  descrv  the  &iest  views.  We  did  not  expect  to  see  the 
great  mammoth  himself  who  leaped  over  the  big  lakes,  as  the  ludiaiu 
told  Mr.  Jeifcrson,  bufwe  were  on  the  qtavkiefOT  something  grand. 

Our  boat  was  one  of  the  kind  locally  denominated  a  Mackmac  host, 

of  light  construction,  about  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  nine  broad, 

provided  with  sails,  and  seats,  and  an  awning  over  die  centre-pait,  and 

rowed  by  nine  men.     We  were  supplied  with  tents,  travellmg  beds, 
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the  necessary  apparatus  for  cooking  and  encamping,  fishingtackle,  gans 
for  shooting  game,  and  so  iforth.  Our  boat  diralajed  a  flag;  we  had 
a  good  spy-glass  and  compass,  not  forgetting  me  last  reviews,  peri- 
odicals, (among  which  fluttered  conspicuously  the  ^  lilac  covers  of  our 
£BiYorite  Knickbbbocksr,]  and  papers,  to  while  away  the  time  along 
plain  portions  of  the  coast*  At  St.  Mary,  our  party  had  been  augmented 
Dy  young  Mr.  Placidus  O  — ,  and  by  Achille  C  ■  ■ ,  acting  aa  in- 
terpreter, together  with  a  couple  of  Chippewa  guides,  which  made 
our  number,  in  the  aggregate,  sixteen  souls. 

Never  was  there  fmer  weather,  smoother  water,  lovelier  skies,  or 
more  gorgeous  sunsets,  than  we  enjoyed ;  and  if  health  and  recreation 
were  ever  sought  under  favorable  auspices,  we  may  claim  to  have 
been  among  her  favored  votaries.  For  four  weeks  of  the  wannest 
and  most  delightful  parts  of  July  and  August,  our  attention  Was  con* 
stantly  enchained  by  a  succession  of  novel  and  picturesque  scenes. 
To  me,  i^ho  had  previously  beheld  them,  the  eflect  was  one  of  unex- 
hausted interest ;  but  from  those  of  our  party  who  had  never  before 
lifted  their  eyes  on  this  '  closed  secL,'  they  drew  forth  constant  excla- 
mations of  admiration.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  sketches  of  this  trip, 
from  a  few  brief  notes,  and  from  vivid  recollection. 

II. 

Wk  passed  our  fij^t  night  above  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Canada  .shore, 
and  next  morning  rowed  across  the  river,  against  a  head  wind,  into 
Peessissowa,  or  tv  agishkee's  bay.  We  were  conducted  by  the  chief, 
Jawba  Waddik,  son  of  the  n^ted  Wabojeeg,  who  rendered  his  name 
so  conq>icuotts  in  this  quarter,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  the  leader  of  the  Odjibwas,  against  the  Sioux  and  Foxes. 
Jawba  Waddik,  more  &mi]iarly  known  under  the  name  of  Waishkee, 
is  an  Odiibwa,  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  a  trifle  under  six  fept  in 
height,  smewy  and  spare,  of  a  grave  countenance,  and  modest  deport- 
ment. This  <^ief  is  a  native  of  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  afler  his  ftither's  death,  came  and  settled  at  St.  Mary's,  where  he 
married  the  sister  of  the  ruling  chief,  the  late  Skineaba  Wossin.  By 
this  marriage,  he  has  had  fourteen  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living. 
In  bis  flfVieth  year,  he  embraced  Christianity,  and  united  with  the 
Methodist  church,  since  which,  his  wife  and  five  children  have  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  this  respect  It  might  be  deemed  a  naked 
notice  of  the  fact,  could  We  not  add  the  testimony  of  those  who  know 
him,  that  he  is  a  man  of  pious,  consistent,  and  temperate  habits,  in  all 
things,  and  lives  to  adorn  the  profession  he  has  made.  Several  of  his 
sons  are  expeit  hunters ;  and  although  he  is  now  in  his  decline,  he 
has  managed  to  bring  up  his  large  family  in  comfort,  and  thus  shown 
to  his  tribe  the  perfect  practicability  of  an  Indian's  being  a  Christian, 
and  yet  pursuing  the  chase  in  the  appropriate  parts  of  the  season. 
He  showed  us  the  fields  he  had  cultivated  for  several  years,  on  the 
west  side  of  this  bay.  The  ground  appeared  to  be  of  a  rich  quality, 
and  had  been  formerly  covered  with  rock  maple.  He  had  raised,  at 
this.  'kKation,'  potatoes,  com,  and  various  garden  vegetables.  He 
ako  pointed  out  the  site  of  a  former  village  of  the  CMjibwas,  now 
whotty  alwndeiied,  covered  with  sand,  and  overgrown  widi  weeds  and 
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In  craBdng  tlie  bay,  the  m«tt  \ktA  «ti  amusiagf  chase  after  a  brood 
of  TDUBg  ducks,  which,  at  this  season,  havenot  received  their  i^ng^* 
feathers,  and  cannot  rise-  from  the  water.  Their  wines,  howoTer, 
serve  as  a  kind  of  paddle,  and  enable  them  to  move  swiftly  through, 
or  luther  upon,  the  water.  ^Tfae  moment  they  descried  them,  tibe 
chase  began.  Noting  more  quickly  puts  the  northern  boatmen  to 
their  mettle.  They  strained  every  nerve  at  the  oar,  shouting  and 
rowing  with  all  their  might.  As  they  gained  on  the  brood,  the  mother 
affected  lameness  of  a  wing,  and  flapped  awkardly  on  the  -wat^r,  to 
decoy  us,  and  give  the  young  a  chance  to  scatter.  -All  would  not  do, 
however.  She  Was  obUged  to  take  to  flight,  and  leave  the  brood  to 
their  ikte,  but  in  so  doing,  she  was  brought  down  by  a  shot.  Most  of 
the  young  were  also  shot,  some  few  were  taken  alive,  and  two  or 
three  escaped.  Those  taken  alive  were  afterward,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  over,  set  free.' 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  in  travelling  in  thisqUarter,^is  head- 
wind. A  shipmaster  can  tack  about  his  vessel,  and  rufi  askance.  A 
steam-boat  can  put  on  more  steam,  and  advance.  But  a  boat  or  canoe 
traveller,  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  must  put  ashore,  and 
wait  for  auspicious  breezes.  To  one  who  has  urgent  business  to  push 
him  forward,  this  is  often  a  trial  of  patience,  especially,  as  not  unfte- 
quently  happens,  if  the  insect  race  give  him  no  peace  nor  rest  in  his 
encampment.  A  man  can  more  easily  prepare  to  resist  or  avoid  a 
monster^  than  a  musquito,  for  the  object  is  too  diminutive  for  effective 
actioti.  The  usual  mode  of  getting  along,  in  this  respect,  is  to  keep 
them  off  by  gauze  nets,  both  for  the  hat,  or  travelling  cap,  by  day,  and 
the  bed  at  night.  To  adjust  the  latter,  is  a  'prime  opetation,^  and 
recpiires  a  good  deal  of  tapt.  The  enemy  \^11  penetrate  tibe  slightest 
rent  or  crevice ;  and  when  one  lies  down,  after  the  most  careful 
adjustment,  it  is  in  so  direct  a  horizontal  posture,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  the  idea  of  being  '  laid  out.'  '  Musquitoes/  you  reply, '  in  the 
latitude  of  46^,  on  the  wide  breezy  lakes  !  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  protection  against  a  crocodile  V  '  But  whatever  books  or  travellers 
may  say,  or  omit  to  say,  on  this  point,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  object 
is  one  of  perpetual  annoyance,  and  requires  no  small  share  of  the 
every-day  foresight  and  xhe  every-day  endurance  of  a  northern  jour^ 
ney.  On  this  account,  old  voyagers  generally  select  sandy  points, 
wdl  denuded  of  trees,  and  stretching  far  into  the  water,  for  their 
encampments. 

Toward  sunset^  the  wind- fell,  and  we  resumed  our  way.  We  were 
now  within  a  league  or  so  of  the  grand  entrance  into  the  lake,  and 
very  soon  came  in  full  view  of  it.  This  scene  has  been  generally 
admired.  It  has  sll  the  elements  i3(  grandeur.  Water,  mountains, 
and  sky,  exist  in  such  relations  and  proportions  ta  each  other,  as  to 
fill  the  mind  with  ennobling  thoughts,  and  lift  its  contemplations  from 
the  thing  created,  to  the  great  Creator !  A  man  may  read  all  the 
elementary  books  that  treat  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature, 
but  it  is  only  the  actual  view  of  magnitude  and  expanse  in  scenery, 
as  they  here  exist,  which  can  excite  the  true  idea,  and  the  true  emo- 
tion, of  grandeur.  The  blue  water-line  of  the  liJce  spreads  out  with 
all  the  tnansparency  of  a  '  molten  looking-glass ;'  on  die  norl^,  die 
bold  primitive  range  of  'Ores  Cape'  creates  a  noble  idea  of  ^e 
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domain  of  waters,  wbich  require  so  elevated  a  banier  to  coi^e  them. 
On  the  Booth,  stretches  the  promonitory  oi  Cape  Iroquois^  but  little 
less  elevated,  and  covered  with  trees  and  sieen  foliage  to  its  very 
smBinit..  Between  them,  the  St.  Mary's  taxes  its  exit  f<Nr  the  distant 
Atlantic,  which  it  reaches  at  last,  in  the  GUilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  after 
having  been  successively  poured  in  and  out  of  various  lakes,  driven 
throuffh  numeipus  straits,  tossed  over  the  Niagara,  and  undergone 
mutations  of  name  and  volume,  which  leave  it  scarce  a  semblance  of 
its  origin.  These  two  capes  stand,  as  it  were,  like  the  pillais  of  Her- 
cules, to  admit  the  voyager  ii^.  another  Mediterranean ;  tideleaa,  it 
is  true,  and  without  a  Vesuvius  or  an  iBtna;  but  not  without  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  of  its  level,  which  it  has  puazled  both  the 
aatrononaer  and  the  geologist  to  account  for.  Although  there  is  no 
active  Violcano  here,  the  sublime  peaks  of  di|irupted  matter*  within 
the  precincts  of  the  lake,  may  be  adduced  as  the  probaUe  scenes  of 
ancient  volcanic  aetion.  No  white  footstep  has  yet  stood  on  the  Por- 
cupine Mouhtaitis,  or  planted  itself  upon  the  Mamelles  of  Kewy- 
wenon.  And  there  ace  a  thousand  lesser  elevations  upon  its  shores, 
from  which  no  human  eye,  but  the  native  chieftain's,  ihas  roved  in 
gratified  curiosity  across  dkese  illimitable  watei^.  We  gazed  on  the 
expanse,  with  a  wish  to  know  the  historical  events  of  its  by-*gone 
ages.  But  all  beyond  «  comparatively  few  years,  is  a  blank.  The 
Indian  is  himself  the  only  monument  its  history  presents.  No  pep 
has  recorded  the  events  of  the  centuries  which  have  come  and  gone, 
since  the  retceating  waters  of  the  deluge  imprinted  their  latest 
action  upon  its  rocky  structure.  It  appears  evident  from  the  paucity 
of  ancient  signs  .of  occupancy,  that  U  was  long  numbered  with  'the 
desolate  and  waste  ground,'  without  a  human  inhabitant,  and  was 
probably  among  the  latter  portions  of  the  continent  occupied.  The 
Algics,  if  they  were  not  the  primitive  explorers,  were  the  Argonauts 
here.  They  appear  to  have  come  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to  have 
been  in  the  fim  possession  of  the  hieroglyphic  art,  but  were  evidently 
destitute  of  the  means  of  engraving  on  stone.  They  shrouded  their 
dead  in  bark,  and  cot  or  painted  their  hieroglyphics  on  wood,  which 
have  crumbled  into  dust  together.  Who  led  ih«n,  or  what  motive 
unpelied  them,  in  their  migration  to  this  region,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  They  were  probably  invited  to  explore  it,  by  a  restless, 
roving  disposition*  and  the  desire  of  war  and  plunder ;  for  we  find 
these  their  leading  motives  of  action,  at  the  time,  and  there  is  no 
i^eason  to  suppose  that  they  are  motives  of  modem  origin.  They  not 
only  delight  in  war,  in  common  with  the  other  tribes,  but  the  whole 
structure  of  their  society,  and  national  character,  is  fbnned  on  the 
war  principle.  There  is  no  other  avenue  to  distinction.  They  have 
no  Ather  conce^ons  of  glory.  They  Ifiam  its  lessons  in  youth,  they 
practice  them  in  DMnhood,  and  recount  diem  in  old  age ;  and  if  there 
IS  any  thin^  infamous  in  Indian  opinion,  it  is  the  perscmal  imputation 
of  cowardice. 

Lake  Superior  was  discovered  by  the  French.  They  came  here 
in  the  days, of  Francis  I.,  or  probably  a  little  later,  and  were  as  much 
discoverers  of  this  part  of  America,  as  if  neither  of  the  Cabots  nor 
'  red  Eric  *  had  ever  visited  the  northern  Atlantic.  Cortex,  but  a  few 
years  before,  had  Mnalised  himself  by  ad^g  Mexico  to  the  Spanish 
«rown.    But  the  French  were  actuated  by  a  different  spirit.    They 
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neither  came  to  plunder  nor  imprison  ;  and  if  indeed  such  had  been 

their  object,  it  must  have  proved  totally  abortiye ;  for  there  were  no 

temples  to  sack,  and  no  princes  to  rob  of  their  jewels.  '  I  have  always 

deemed  it  fortunate  for  the  liidians,  in  this  quarter,  that  these  dis- 

eoverera  and  visitors  were  not  titled  men,  either  of  the  marine  or 

army,  who  entertained  at.  that  aee  high  notions  of  the  prerogatives  of 

their  reigning  sovereigns,  and  might  have  driven  the  natives  to  acts  of 

hostility.    On  the  contrary,  the  leaders  in  this  region  appear  to  have 

heen  subordinates,  who  sought  to  introduce  Christianity,  and  establish 

trade.     Limited  in  their  desires,  and  simple  in  their  mode  of  living, 

they  were  accompanied  by  the  commpn  peasantry,  who  were  pleased 

with  the  novelties  of  Indian  life,  and  the  abundance  of  animal  food, 

and  unhesitatingly  married  the  Indian  females,  and  settled  dow;n 

among  them.     They  were  thus  at  once  adopted  into  the  nation,  and 

laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship,  which  three  centuries  have  not 

broken  up.     Poor  themselves,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  letters, 

they  did  not  miss  the  absence  of  wealth  and  books,  among  the  natives, 

whom  they  regarded  as  a  brave,  proud,  and  noble  race. 

Tradition  points  to  these  shores  as  the  former  seat  of  Indian  power, 
and  indicates  the  existence  of  a  religion  which  imposed  the  worship 
of  fire,  and  was  upheld  by  standing  ceremonies,  which  would  indicate 
the  descent  of  this  people  from  the  Ghebir  tribes.     Even  so  late  as 
the  &11  of  the  French  power,  in  1759,  Chigoimegon  was  regarded  as 
the  principal  centre  of^  the  northern  populadbn  and  trade,  and  a  race 
of  chiefs,  of  rather  more  than  ordinary  influence  and  talents,  resided 
there,  'and  extended  th^ir  conquest  west  andnoithTeast  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi.    Wahi  Odjeeg,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these, 
flourished  during  the  revolutionary  war,  ^nd  died  about  1795,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame  as  a  bold  and  politic  warrior.     Th6  question  of 
the  worship  of  fire,  bv  the  Odjibwas,  is  one  that  has  been  but  little 
examined,  and  our  dedactioos  should  therefore  be  drawn  with  caution. 
There  is  a  mysterious  respect  paid  to  fire  by  all  o^r  tribes,  bordering 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  on  reverence,  but  there  i»  now  no  public 
or  acknowledged  worship  of  it.     Sacred  fire*is  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be  procured  for  lighting  the  pipe  of  peace  or  war,  from  the^useof 
the  flmt,  and  in  other  ceremonies  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  rather  the  medium  than  the  ohject  of  sacrifice  by  them ;  that  it  is 
regarded  as  of  superior  or  purificative  efficacy  in  meJdng  the  offerings 
to  the  '  Grreat  Gezha  Monedo,'  and  is  hence  used  as  a  type  in  various 
ceremonies  but  is  deemed  to  be  material  in  itft  nature,  and  is  never 
confounded  with  the  spiritual  existence,  referred  to,  under  this  ge- 
neric term.     Whether  a  Mudjeekiwis  ever  swiuyed  these  widely  ex- 
tended bands  with  a  joint  kingly  and  priestly  power,  cons^utes  a 
problem  which  I  shall  not  take  up  the  reader's  time  to  discuds.     The 
Mudjeekiwis,  is  the  eldest  bom  son  of  the  ruling  chief,  aiid  as  such 
would  consequently  succeed  his  father,  whether  a  priest  or  a  king. 
The  temji  indicates  only  priority  in  the  male  line,  and  like  all  the 
other  political  terms  in  the  Indian  vocabulary,  had  a  primary  relation 
to  the  fisucnily  circle.     We  passed  our  first  evening  on  the  lake,  amidst 
reflections  akin  to  these ;  and  after  gazing  upon  the  waters,  the  sun- 
set, and  the  sky,  till '  darkness  brooded  over  uie  face  of  the  deep,'  we 
sought  repose,  rather  oveipowered  and  excited,  than  satbfied  with  the 
immensity  of  the  scene  before  and  around  us. 
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Sbb  how  yon  flaming  kenld  treadv 

The  ridged  and  rolling  waves, 
As  crashing  o*er  their  crested  heads, 

She  bows  her  early  slaves  I 
With  foam  befofe  and  file  behind, 

She  rends  the  clinging  se^ 
That  flies  before  tbB^rmnng  wind, 

Baneath  her  hissing  lee. 

The  morfiing  spray,  like  4Bea-bom  flowers, 

With  heaped  and  glistening  bells, 
Palls  roand  her  fast,  in  ringins  showers, 

With  every  wave  that  swelu; 
And  flaming  o*er  the  midnight  deepi 

In  land  fringes  thrown, 
The  livioff  gems  of  ocean  sweep 

Akoog'her  flashing  zone.  • 

With  clashing  wheel,  and  lifting  keel, 

And  smoking  torch  on  high, 
When  winds  are  load,  and  biHowa  reel, 

She  thunders  foaming  by  1 
When  seas  are  silent  and  serene, 

With  even  beam  she  glides, 
The  sunshine  slimniering  through  the  gfeen 

That  skirts  ner  gleammg 


Now,  like  a  wild  nymph,  far  apart 

She  veils  her  shadowy  form, 
The  beating  of  her  restless  heart 

Still  sounding  through  the  storm ; 
Now  answers,  like  a  courtly  dame, 

The  reddenmgtniges  o'er, 
With  flying  scarf  of  apangled  flamc^ 

The  Pharos  of  the  shore. 

To-night  yon  pilot  shall  not  sleep, 
,    Who  tnms  his  narrowed  sail ; 
To-night  yon  frigate  scarce  shall  keep 

Her  broad  breast  to  the  gale; 
And  many  a  foresail,  scoo^  and  strained, 

Shall  break  from  yard  and  atay^ 
Before  this  smoky  wreath  has  stained 

The  rising  mist  of  day. 

Hark !  hark  1 1  hear  yon  whiatUng  abroad, 

I  see  yon  quivering  mast ; 
The  black  throat  of  the  hunted  cloud 

la  panting  forth  the  blaat  I 
An  hour,  and  whirled  like  winnowing  chafi) 

The  giant  surse  shall  fling 
Hia  tresses  o*er  yon  pennon  staff, 

While  as  the  aea-bird'a  wing  1 

Yet  rest,  ye  wanderers  of  the  deeps 

Nor  wind  nor  wave  shall  tire 
Those  fleahtess  arms,  whose  poises  leap 

With  floods  of  living  fire ; 
Sleep  on  —  and  when  the  morning  light 

Streams  o'er  the  shining  bay, 
O  think  of  those  for  whom  the  night 

Shall  never  wake  in  day  I 
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CnAsm,  Caliph  at  Bagdad,  eat  comfoitably  upon  hia  sofa,  on  a 
beautiful  aftemoon.  He  bad  slept  a  little,  for  it  was  a  hot  day,  and 
he  seemed  very  cheerful  aAer  hia  nap.  He  smoked  &om  a  long  piptf 
of  roee-wood,  sipped  now  and  then  a  little  coffee,  which  a  slave  poured 
out  for  him,  and  stroked  his  beard  each  time  contentedly,  aa  thon^  be 
Telisbed  it  Ereatly.  It  wm  plain,  in  short,  that  the  Caliph  was  in  a  good 
bumor.  About  thia  hour,  one  could  very  easily  speak  witb  him,  ibr  he 
was  alwajrs  then  very  mild  and  affable ;  on  which  account,  it  was  die  cus- 
tom of  his  Grand  Vizier,  Manzoh.io  visit  him  everyday  about  this  time. 
He  came  indeed,  on  this  afternoon,  but  he  seemed  thougbtful,  which 
was  very  unusual  with  him.  Tho  Caliph  took  his  pipe  a  bttle  from  hia 
moutb,  and  said  :  'Grand  Vizier,  why  is  thy  countenance  so  troubled  1' 
The  Grand  Vizier  crossed  his  arms  over  his  breast,  bowed  himself 
before  his  lord,  and  answered  :  '  My  lord,  whether  my  countenance 
is  troubled,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  below  the  castle  there  stands  a  mer- 
chant, who  has  such  fine  wares,  that  I  am  vexed,  because  I  have  bo 
little  money  tn  ~|..i'i-.' 

TheCalipii,  ■.vImi  tin  :,  i.ng  time  past  had  desired  to  confer  a  &Tor 
upon  hia  Cniiiil  Vv/.u-. .  .li  apatched  bis  black  slave  to  bring  up  the 
merchant.  T)ie  sl:ivi>  -^.iiri  returned  with  him.  The  merchant  was  a 
little  stout  man,  with  n  i]:irk  brown  face,  and  in  ragged  attire.  He 
carried  a  chest,  in  wLiih  lie  had  various  kinds  of  wares;  pearls  and 
rings,  richly  inlaid  pisiol--,  goblets  and  combs.  The  Caliph  and  faia 
Vizier  looked  them  nil  i  ivnr,  and  the  former  purchased,  at  last,  some 
beautiful  pistols  for  liitiir^'lf  and  Manzor,  and  a  comb  for  the  wife  of 
the  Vizier.  As  the  ni'Tiliant  was  about  to  pack  up  bis  chest  again, 
the  Paliph  pupifil  n  liiili'  drawer,  and  asked,  whether  there  was  also 
iTiorrli!iiKli~p  ill  rlirii.  Tlio  merchant  drew  out  the  drawer,  and  showed 
therein  a  box  filled  with  a  biackisb  powder,  and  a  paper  with  strange 
writing  upon  it,  which  neither  the  Caliph  nor  Manzor  could  read.  *l 
received  these  things  from  a  merchant,  who  found  them  in  the  atreeta 
of  Mecca,'  said  he.  '  I  know  not  what  they  contain.  They  are  at 
your  service  for  a.  trifling  price,  for  I  can  do  nothing  with  them.'  The 
Caliph,  who  liked  to  have  old  manuscripts  in  his  hbraiy,  even  if  he 
could  not  read  them,  purchased  box  and  writing,  and  dismiBsed  the 
merchant.  But  it  occurred  to  the  Calipb,  that  he  would  like  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  ^vriting,  and  he  inquired  of  the  Vizier  whether 
he  knew  any  one  who  could  decipher  it.  '  Most  worthy  lord  and 
master,'  answered  the  latter,  '  near  the  great  mosque,  there  dwells  a 
man  who  understands  all  languages ;  he  is  called  '  Selim  the  Wise  ;' 
send  for  him ;  perhaps  he  can  interpret  these  mysterious  characters.' 
The  learned  Selim  was  soon  brought.  '  Selim,'  said  the  Caliph, 
'  tbey  say  thou  art  very  learned ;  peep  now  into  this  writing,  (o  see 
whether  thou  canst  read  it ;  if  thou  canst,  thou  shall  have  a  rich  new 
garment ;  if  thou  canst  not,  Uiou  shalt  have  twelve  blows  upon  the 
ear,  and  five-and-twenty  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  for  in  that  case. 
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thou  art  without  the  right  to  be  called  'Selim  the  Wise/  Selim 
bowed  himself  and  said, '  Thj  will  be  done,  my  lord.*  For  a  long' 
time  he  considered  the  writing,  then  suddenly  exclaimed :  '  That  is 
Latin,  my  lord ;  or  may  I  be  hanged !'  'Say  what  it  means,'  com- 
manded the  Caliph,  '  if  it  be  Latin.' 

Selim  commenced  to  translate  :  '  Oh  man,  thou  who  findest  this, 
praise  Allah  for  his  goodness !  Whoever  snuffs  of  the  powder  of 
this  box,  and  says  tibereuppn,  '  Mutahor,*  will  liave  the  power  to 
change  himself  into  any  animal,  and  will  understand  also  the  language 
of  animals.  If  he  wishes  again  to  return  to  his  human  form,  he  must 
bow  himself  three  times  toward  the  east,  and  repeat  the  same  word ; 
but  beware,  when  thou  art  transformed,  that  thou  laughest  not,  other- 
wise the  magic  word  will  disappear  completely  from  thy  memory, 
and  thou  wilt  remain  a  beast.' 

When  Selim  the  Wise  had  read  this,  theXZIaliph  was  delighted  be- 
yond measure.  He  made  the  sage  swear  that  he  would  disclose  the 
secret  to  no  one,  presented  him  with  a  rich  garment,  and  dismissed 
him.  But  to  his  Grrand  Vizier,  he  said  :  '  That  I  call  a  good  pur- 
chase, Manzor.  I  can  scarcely  restrain  my  delight,  until  I  am  a  beast. 
Early  to-morrow  morning,  come  thou  hither ;  we  will  go  together 
into  the  field,  snuff  a  little  out  of  my  box,  and  then  listen  to  what  is 
said  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water,  in  the  wood  and  in  the  field.' 

IX. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Caliph  had  scarcely  breakfasted, 
and  dressed  himself,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  appeared,  to  accompany 
him  upon  his  walk,  as  he  had  commanded.  The  Caliph  placed  the 
box  with  the  magic  powder  in  his  girdle,  and  having  directed  his 
train  to  remain  behind,  he  set  out  alone  witb  his  Grand  Vizier.  They 
went  first  through  the  spacious  gardens  of  the  Caliph,  and  looked 
around,  but  in  vain,  for  some  livmg  thing,  that  they  might  try  their 
trick.  The  Vizier  at  last  proposed  that  diey  should  go  farther  on,  to 
a  pond,  where  he  had  often  seen  many  of  those  animals  called  storks, 
which,  by  their  grave  appearance,  and  their  continual  clacking,  had 
always  excited  his  attention. 

The  Caliph  approved  tiie  proposal  of  his  Vizier,  and  they  went 
together  to  the  pond.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  they  saw  a  stoik 
walking  gravely  up  and  down,  looking  for  frogs,  and  now  and  then 
clacking  away  something  to  himself.  At  the  same  time  they  saw  also, 
far  above  in  tiie  air,  another  stork,  hovering  over  the  place. 

'  I  wager  my  beard,  most  gracious  master,'  said  the  Grrand  Vizier, 
*  that  these  two  long-footed  fellows  are  about  carrying  on  a  fine  con- 
versation with  one  another.     What  if  we  should  become  storks  V 

'Well  said !'  replied  the  Caliph.  '  But  first  let  us  consider,  once 
more,  how  we  are  to  become  men  again.  True !  three  times  must 
we  bend  toward  the  east,  and  say,  Mutahor;  then  I  am  Caliph  again, 
and  thou  Vizier.  But  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  laugh,  or  we  are 
lost !' 

'While  the  Caliph  was  thus  speaking,  he  saw  the  other  stork  hover 
ovef  their  heads,  and  slowly  descend  toward  the  earth.  He  drew  the 
box  quickly  from  his  girdle,  took  a  good  pinch,  offered  it  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  who  also  snufted  it,  and  bom  called  out, '  Mntahor  P 
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.  Their  legs  then'  sfariYelled  up,  and  became  thin  and  red ;  the  beau- 
t^hl  yellow  slippert  of  the  Caliph  and  of  his  companion  wete  chaAged 
into  lU-shapen  stork's  feet ;  their  arms  were  turned  into  wings  ;  their 
necks  were  lengthened  out  from  th^ir  shoulders,  and  became  a  yai^ 
long ;  their  beards  had  disappeared,  and  their  bodies  were  covered 
witn  soft  feathers. 

*  You  have  a  beiBLuti^'beak/  said  the  Caliph,  after  a  long  pause  of 
astonishment.  '  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  i— I  h^v^  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  my  life !' 

'I  thsmk  you,  most  hupbly,'  re.turned  the  Grand  Vizier,  while  he 
made  his  obeisance  :  *  but  if  it  were  permitted,  I  might  assert  that 
your  highness  looks  even  more  handsome  as  a  stork,  than  as  a  Caliph. 
But  come,  if  it  please  you,  let  us  listen  to  our  comrades  yonder,  and 
find  out  whether  wd  actually  understand  the  storkish  language.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  odier  -stork  had  reached  the  ground.  He 
trimmed  his  feet  with  his  beak,  put  his  feathers  in  order,  and  advanced 
to  his  companion.  The  two  new  storks  hastened  to  get  near  them, 
and  to  their  surprise,  oveiheard  the  following  coiiversation  r 

*Grood  mommg.  Lady  Longlegs !  Already  so  early  upon  the 
meadow  V  . 

*  Thank  you,  dear  Clatterbeak  !  I  have  had  only  a  slight  break- 
fast.   You  would  like,  perhaps,  a'  piece -o^  a  duck,  or  the  leg  of  a 

frog*' 

'  Much  obliged,  but  J  have  no  appetite  to-day.     I  have  come  upon 

the  meadow  for  a  very  different  purpose.  I  am  to  dance  to-day  be- 
fore some  guests  of  my  father'^,  ana  I  wish  to  practices  here*a  little, 
quietly  by  myself.' 

The  yoimr  stork  immediately  jumped  about  the  field,  with  singular 
motions.  Tne  Caliph  and  Mansor  looked  on  with  wonder ;  but  as 
she  stood  in  a  picturesque  attitude  upon  one  foot,,  and  fluttered  her 
wines  graceftilly,  they  could  no  long^  contain  themselves ;  arf  irre- 
sistible laughter  burst  forth  from  their  beaks,  from  which  they  could 
not  recover  themselver  for  a  long  time.  The  Caliph  first  collected 
himself. 

*  That  was  a  joke,  now,'  he  exclaimed,  'that  is  npt  to  be  purchased 
with  gold  I  Pity  that  the  foolish  animals  have  been  frightened  away 
by  our  laughter ;  otherwise,  perhaps,  they  might  even  have  sune !' 

But  it  now  occurred  to  the  Vizier  diat  laughter  had  been  fi>rbidden 
them,  during  their  transfi>rmation.  He  imparted  his  anxiety  to  the 
Caliph.  '  Odds,  Mecca  and  Medina !  It  would  be  a  bad  joke,  if  1 
must  remain  a  stork  !  Bethink  thyself  of  that  stupid  word ;  I  cannot 
bring  it  out.' 

'  Three  times  must  we  bow  toward  the  east,  and  then  say, '  Mu^ 
mu,  mu  •_ ' 

They  turned  toward  the  east,  and  bowed  and  bowed,  so  that  their 
beaks  almost  touched  the  earth;  but  alas!  the  maeic  word  had  es-* 
caped  them.  However  often  the  Caliph  bowed  hmiself,  and  how- 
ever anxiously  the  Vizier  called  out  thereupon, '  Mu,  mu,* — all  recol- 
lection of  it  had  vanished,  and  the  poor  Chasid  and  his  Vizier 

remained  storks. 

III. . 

MouftNFULLY  wandered  the  enchanted  ones   through  the  fields* 
VOL.  nu.  S9 
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They  knefvr  not  what  they  should  do  in  their  distress.  They  could  not 
rid  themselves  of  their  stork^s  skin ;  they  could  not  return  to  the  city 
to  make  themselTes  known,  ^r  who  would  have  helieved  a  stork,  if  he 
said  he  was  the  Caliph  1  —  and  even  if  they  should  believe  it,  the  in- 
habitants of  Baghdad  would  not  have  a  stork  for  their  Caliph.  - 

Thus  they  wandered  around  for  several  days,  a:nd  nourished  them- 
selves  sdtrowfully  with  the  fruits  of  the  field,,  which  they  could  not 
eat  very  conveniently,  on  account  of  their  long  beaks.  -  For  ducks 
and  fro^  they  had  no  appetite;  they  were  afraid  that  with  such 
morsels  they  might  fatdlly  oisorder  their  stomachs.  It  was  their  only 
pleasure,  in  this  sad  condition,  thgt  they  could  fly,  imd  so  they  often 
flew  upon  the  ropfe  of  Bagdad,  to  see  what  passed  in  the  city. 

Dunilg  the  first  days,  they  remarked  gi^at  disorder  and  mourning 
in  the  streets ;  but  about  t^e  fourth  day  after  their  transformation,  as 
they  sat  upon  the  Caliph's  palace,  they  saw  in  the  street  below  a 
splendid  procession.  The  drums  and  $fos  sounded ;  a  man  in  a 
scarlet  mantle,  embroidered  with  gold,  rode  a  richly  caparisoned 
st^d,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  train  of  attendalits.  Half  Bagdad 
leaped  to  meet  hiqi,  and  all  cried,  /Hail,  Mirza,-lord  of  Bagdad!'. 
The  two  storks  upon  the  roof  of  the  palao^  looked  at  one  another, 
and  the  Caliph  said :  *  Canst  thovi  now  divine,  Grand  Vizier,  where- 
fore I  am  enchanted  %  This  Mirza  is  the  son  of  my  deadly  enemy, 
the  mighty  magician,  Cachnur,  who  in  an  evil  hour  swore  revenge 
upon  me.  But  still  J^  will  not  give  up  hope.  Come  with  me>  thou 
true  companicMi  of  my  misfortune !  We  will  wander  to  the  grave 
of  the  Prophet.  Perhaps  upon  that  holy  spot,  this  spell  will  vanish.' 
They  sbai'ed  from  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  flew  toward  Medina. 

But  flying  was  not  stich  s^  easy  matter  to  them,  for  the  two  storks 
had  as  yet  had  little  practice.  '  Oh,  i;ay  lord  i'  sighed  forth  the  Grand 
Viziet,  after  a  few  hours ;  '  with  your  permission,  I  can  stand  it  no 
longer;  you  fly  altogether  too  fast.  Beside,  it  is  now  evening,  and 
we  should  do  well  to  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night.' 
^  Che^sid  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  his  Vizier ;  and  as  they  at  this 
moment  perceived  a  mip  in  the  valley  below,  they  flew  thither.  The 
place  in  which  they  had  taken  reftige.for  the  night>  seemed  formeriy 
to  have  been,  a  castle.  Beautiful  columns  overtopped  the  ruins,  and' 
several  chambers,  which  were  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, gave  evidence  of  the  former  splendor  of  the  building.  Chasid 
and  his  companion  wandered  through  the  passages,  to  find  a  dry  spot 
for  themselves.  Suddenly  the  stork  Mansor  stopped.  '  My  lord  and 
master,'  he  whispered  softly,  '  if  it  were  not  folly  in  a  Grand  Vizier, 
and  still  more  in  'a  stork,  to  be  afraid  of  spirit,  I  should  feel  much 
alarmed,  for  something  near  by  has  sighed  and  groaned  very  audibly.' 

The  Caliph  stood  still  also,  and  heard  very  distinctly  a  low  weep- 
iAff,  that  seemed  rather  to  come  from  a  human  being,  than  from  an 
anunal.  Full  of  expectation,  he  was  about  to  advance  toward  the 
place  from  whence  the  sounds  of  lamentation  proceeded,  when  the 
Vizier  seized  him  by  the  wing  with  his  beak,  and  begged  him  earn- 
estly not  to  plunge  into  new  and  imknown  dangers.  But  in  vain  i 
The  Caliph,  who  bore  a  brave  heart  under  his  stork's  wing,  tore 
himself  loose,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  his  feathers,  and  hastened  into 
a  dark  passage- way.    He  soon  arrived  at  a  door,  which  seemed  to  be 
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partly  open,  and  through  which  he  overheard  diadnct  sighs,  witb  a 

8lig;hc   raoaaing.     In  the  ruined  chamber,  which  was  blit  scantily 

lighted  by  a  small  gtutied  window,  he  perceived  a  larg^  night  owl^ 

«aated  upon  the  floor.  .Big  tears  rolled  from  her  large  round  eyes, 

and  with,  a,  hoarse  voice  she  sent  forth  her  lamentadons  from  her 

curved  beak.    As  soon,  however,  as  she  spied  the  Caliph  and  his 

Vizier,  who  also  had  stalked  tibither,  she  gave  a  loud  scream  of  joy« 

OraceBiUy  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  with  her  brown  spotted 

^wing,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  both,  ^he  exclaimed;  in  good 

human  Arabic  :  '  Welcome,  ye  storks  !     Xe  are  a  gooid  eign  of  my 

rescue ;  for  it  has  been  prophesied  to  me,  that  by  a  stork  I  shaU 

amve  tQ  gi^eat  happiness/ 

When  the  Oaliph  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  he^  bowed 
with  his  long  neck,  brought  his .  thin  feet  into  a  handsome  position^ 
and  said  :  '  Night  Owl !  from  thy  worda  I  may  conclude  that  thou  art 
a  companion  in  suffering.  But  alas !  the  ^ope  that  thou  wilt  be 
rescued  by  us,  is  in  vain :  thou  wilt  thyself  perceive  our  helplessness, 
when  itkon  shalt have  heard  our  history.  'The  Nighj: Owl  begged 
him  to  relate  it.'  The  Caliph  commenced,  and  repeated  what  we 
already  know..  .  v,  -     . 


IV. 


'  When  the  Caliph  had  related  to  the  Owlliis  history,  she  thanked 
him,  and  said  :  *  Hear  sdso  my  story,  and  learn  that  I  am  not  less 
unhappy  than  thou.  My  father  is  king  of  India.  I>  his  only  tinhappy 
daughter,  am  called  Lusa.  That  magician  Cachnur,  w&o  had  en- 
chanted you,  has  also  plunged  me  into  this  misery.  He  came  one 
day  to  my  father,  and  desired  me  for  a  wife  to  his  sdn.  But  my 
father,  who  is  ai  quick-tempered  man,  ordered  him  to  be  pushed 
down  the  stairs.  The  wretch  contrived  to  approach  me  under  another 
form  ;  and  once,  when  I  would  take  refreshments  in  my.  garden,  he 
brought  to  me,  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  a  draught  whiph  transformed 
me  into  this  frightful  shape.  Powerless  from  fright,  he  brought  me 
hither,  and  cried,  with  a  dreadful  voice,  in  my  ears :  '  Here  ^alt 
thou  remain,  hateful,  despised  even  by  the  beasts,  until  thy  death, 
or  until  some  one,  with  free  will,  shall  desire  thee  for  his  wife;  even 
in  this  horrible  shape.  Thus  I  revenge  myself  upon  thee  and  thy 
proud  father!' 

'  Since  then,  many  months  have  flown  away.  Solitary  and  dis- 
consolate, I  inhabit  these  walls  as  a  hermitess.  Scorned  by  the 
World,  a  horror  even  to  the  beasts  ,*  beautiful  nature  is  locked  up  from 
me,  for  I  am  blind  by  day,  and  only  when  the  moon  pours  her  pale 
light  over  these  ruins,  does  the  veil  fall  fropi  my  eyes.' 

The  Owl  ended,  and  wiped  the  tears  again  from  her  eyes ;  for  the 
relation  of  her  sorrows  had  drawn  them  forth  anew. 

During  the  relation  of  the  princess,  the  Caliph  appeared  sunk  in 
deep  thought.  '  If  every  thing  does  not  deceive  me,*  he  said,  *  there 
is  a  secret  connection  between  our  fates ;  but  where  shall  I  find  the 
key  to  this  riddle  V  The  Owl  answered  him :  *  Oh,  my  lord  !  I  also 
have  such  a  thought,  for  it  was  once  prophesied,  to  me,  in  my  earliest 
youth,  that  a  storlc  would  bring  me  mat  happiness ;  and  I  may 
know,  perhaps,  how  we  can  be  rescued.' 
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*  The  Calipli  was  much  sglxmahedj  and  asked  her  in  wliat  way 
she  meant. 

'  The  magician  who  has  made  us  both  miserable/  said  she,  *  comes 
once  in  eveiy  month  to  these  ni^is.  Not  fiu:  from  this  chamber,  is  a 
faalL  There  he  is  accastomed  to  feast  with. many  of  his  companions. 
I  have  often  listened  there  akeady.  They  relate  then  to  one 
another  their  shameful  deeds ;  perchance  they  may  pronounce  die 
magic  word  which  you  have  forgotten.' 

''Oh,  deforest  princess!'  exclaimed  the  Caliph;  'tell  me,  when 
comes  he  1  —  where  is  the  hall  V 

The  Owl  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  spake  :  '  Take  it  not 
ungraciously,  but  only  upon  one  condition  can  your  wish  be  gratified/ 

'  SpedL  out !  speak  out  V  cried  the  Caliph ;  *  command !  I  will 
obey  m  any  thing/ 

' '  It  is  this ;  I  also  would  gladly  be  free,  and  this  can  only  happen, 
tf  one  of  you  offer  me  his  hand.' 

.The  storks  seemed  somewhat  confused  at  this  proposition,  and  the 
Caliph  made  a  sign  to. his  foUower  to  withdraw  for  a  moment  with 
him. 

'Grand  Vizier!'  said  the  Caliph,as  they  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
*  this  is  a  stupid  business  **  but  you  could  take  her.' 

'  So  that  my  wife  should  tear  out  my  eyes,  when  I  retum  home !' 
said  the  other.  Beside,  I  am  an  old  man,  while  you  are  youne  and 
unmarried,  and  ought  willingly  u>  give  your  hand  to  a  young  and  beau- 
tifulprincessu' 

'  Tnat  is  just  the  thing,'  sighed  the  Caliph,  while  he  sadly  drooped 
bis  wings ;  '  who  tells  you  mat  she  is  young  and  beautiful  T  It  is 
buying  a  cat  in  a  bag.' 

They  talked  for  a- long  time  together,  but  at  lasl^  when  the  Caliph 
saw  that  his  Vizier  would  rather  remain  a  stoik,  than  marry  the  Owl, 
he  resolved  to  fulfil  the  condition  himseUl  The  Owl  was  over- 
joyed. She  told  them  that  they  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time,  for  probably  the  magicians  would  assemble  that  very  night. 

She  left  the  chamber,  accompanied  by  the  storks,  in  order  to  lead 
them  to  the  halL  They  walked  tor  a  Ions  time  through  a  dark  passage- 
way, when  at  last  a  bright  Hght  beamed  upon  them  fix>m  an  opening 
in  a  half-ruined  wall.  When  they  had  arrived  thither,  the  Owl  a£ 
vised  them  to  keep  themselves  perfe<dy  quiet.  From  the  fissure 
near  which  they  stood,  they  had  a  good  view  of  the  large  hall.  It 
was  adorned  round  about  with  pillars,  and  splendidly  decorated.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  stood  a  circular  table,  covered  with  various 
rare  viands ;  around  tho  table  was  placed  a  sofa,  upon  which  sat 
eight  men.  In  one  of  these  men,  the  storks  recognised  the  merchant 
who  had  sold  them  the  magic  powder.  The  one  who  sat  next  him, 
desired  him  to  recount  his  latest  exploits.  He  relatadramong  other 
things,  the  history  of  the  Caliph  and  his  Vizier. 

'  What  sort  of  a  word  hast  thou  given  them  1'  inquked  the  other 
magician. 

'  A  very  hard  Latin  one ;  it  is  'MutahorJ 

As  the  stmrks  hpard  this,  from  their  place  of  concealment,  they  be- 
came almost  beside  themselves  for  joy.  They  ran  so  quickly,  with 
their  long  legs,  to  the  door  of  the  rum,  that  die  owl  could  scarcely 
follow  xkSm.    There  the  Caliph  addressed  the  owl  with  much  emo- 
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tion.  '  Saviour  of  my  life,  and  of  the  life  of  my  ^end  !  —  as  an 
eternal  thsnks  for  wlial  thou  hast  done  for  us,  receive  me  for  thy  htu- 
buid  !'  Then  he^tumed  himself. toward  the  east.  Three  times  the 
storks  bent  their 'long  necks  towards  the  bud,  whioh  at  this  moment 
Bscended  from  behind  the  hills;  'MtUaborf  they  exclaimed;  in  a 
twinkling  they<  were  transformed,  and  m  the  delight  of  newly  re- 
stored lue,  lay  master  and  servant,  laughing  and  weeping  in  each 
other's  arms.  Bat  who  can  describe  their  astonishment,  aa  they 
looked  about  them  I  A  beaudful  woman,  magnificently  arrayed,  stood 
before  them.  She  gave  her  hand  smiling  to  the  Cdiph.  '  Do  you' 
no  longer  recognise  your  Night  Owl  V  said  she. 

It  was  that  veritable  bird !  The  Calmh  was  so  enraptured  with  her 
beauty  and  grace,  that  he  exclaimed,  '  It  is  my  greatest  happiness  that 
I  have  been  a  storfcl' 

The  three  travelled  now  toward  Bagdad  together.  The  Caliph 
found  in  his  clothes,  not  only  the  box  with  the  magic  powder,  but 
also  his  purse  of  gold.  By  tfab  means  he  purchased  al  the  nearest 
vill^e  miatever  was  necessary  for  their  journey,  and  thus  they  ar- 
rived soon  at  the  gates  of  Bagdad.  The  arrivfj  of  the  Caliph  ex- 
cited the  greatest  wonder.  They  had  supposed  him  dead,  and  the 
people  were  overjoyed  to  have  their  beloved  lord  again. . 

llieir  hate  burned  so  much  the  more  against  the  deceiver,  Mirza. 
They  entered  the  palace,  and  took  the  old  magician  and  his  son 
prisoner.  The  Ciilipli  -ent  the  old  man  to  that  same  chamber  which 
the  princess  had  iuhiibitod  as  an  owl,  and  ordered  him  to  be  there 
hung  up.  But  to  the  *<>».  who  understood  none  of  the  arts  of  the 
father,  he  offered  the  clinice  either  to  die,  or  f»iif.  He  '  was  up 
to  aauS,'  andcho9ethc  luiier,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  offered  him  the 
box.  A  good  pinch,  nii<l  ihe  magic  word  of  the  Calijih,  changed  him 
into  a  stork.  The  Cali])h  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in  an  iron  Ca^, 
and  placed  in  hia  garden. 

Long  and  happily  lived  the  Caliph  Chasid  with  his  wife  the  prin- 
cesa.  His  happiest  hours  were  when  the  Grand  Vizier  visited  him 
in  the  afternoon.  Then  ihey  spake  of  their  stork's  adventure,  and 
when  the  Caliph  was  mme  than  commonly  merry,  he  would  so  iar 
descend  as  to  imitate  the  <xrand  Vizier,  emd  shpwhow  he  looked  as  a 
stork.  He  walked  then  in^vely  up  and  dovm  the  chamber,  with  pre- 
cise step,  mode  a  ctRikiii^  noise,  fluttered  his  arms  like  wings,  and 
showed  how  he,  to  no  jmrpoae,  bowed  himself  toward  the  east,  and 
called  out '  Mu  —  mw  —  .'  This  was  always  a  great  delight  to  the 
princess  and  hor  chiklien  ;  but  when  the  Caliph  too  long  clacked, 
and  bowed,  and  cried.  'Jiltt  —  mm  — ,'  theVizier  would  threaten,  smi- 
lingly, '  that  he  v^ould  nlate  to  the  wife  of  the  Cahph  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  lieiore  the  door  of  the  Princess  Night  Owl !' 


NODDINCt     HOHXRS. 

Wb  may  ba  Inriwd  from  othei'a  tboughta,  wiaa  only  from  oi 
RaOacliailia  thaMlmnpoMor  niadamon  bar  ifarone: 
If  HoKiB  noda,  b*  noda  to  mka  wich  renoirilBd  fin  i 
Pala  aolar  anna,  that  nsvu  aat,  but  liula  wannih  ioapirB.. 


(Mucli. 


TUB    FAR    WEST. 

Would  ih«i  my  home  ware  in  ihoftr  wild  We«tl   ■ 
Tben,  what  Ood  fHbioDedi  r^»a  hith  mtm  rairred, 
*     And  urth  Mams  yonog,  ■■  when,  by  foot  unprMMd,. 
'NcBlh  (be  Grsi  luDbiiani  amiled  her  tender  ewaid ; 
Enamelled  *Lopes,and  thickels  bloaaom-itamd, 
Nealletba  rude  eccliriiie*  bMirecD ; 
And  Blreime,  whose  fuunlaiiii  ire  far  beaveniTanl, 
Leap  ahauiiDg  3o«in,  enamoiired  of  tke  aeene, 
To  daaee  with''ufter  aooe,  tbmugb  grorei  of  Imng  gnen. 

Wlih in  those  vales,  what  glorioua  creatures  bidel' 
Bird<i,lri8-plnm«i,  darl  oul  from  every  tree, 
And  f!Taceful  ahapoa  sport  on  the  mouniim  ndc, 
Taasin(lh(uanl]ered  froDilets  aa  ihey  flee; 
InsselB,  wtaota  gav  wings  flaah  respleodeplly. 
WiDDdW  IbsBunshiue;  and  a  murmuring  sound, 
Aa  if  iha  Abwers  were  bretihina  nHldiy, 
l^rom,  minslrel  bees,  ihu  wheel  the  bLossoms  rognd, 
Comas  witb  the  doter'a  breath,  up  from  the  dewj  grosud. 

And  when  the  witid  howia  tfaruogfa  tha  giant  pints, 
Thai  far  akh  tha  ah  el  luring  mountains  ^nj. 
The  pendani  Isndhls  shake  not  on  the  vmea. 
In  those  calm  Talieys;  not  a  iaar  is  stirred  ; 
Sfiarceiathe  surging  of  the  tempest  heard: 
But  by  lbs  drops  the  black  clouds  weep  the  while. 
On  flower  snd  tree  new  beaulyisconferradi 
And  when  the  sun  louka  forth,  the  green  defile 
'Halh  wonlrom  Heaven's  dark  Crowns  biigbler,  holier  smile! 

And  Iben  tha  prairies  I    Lovely,  when  the  spring 
Hangao'er  their  wssles  of  green  her  bscf  tbI; 
Subiime,  when  heaving  with  an  tKean-swiur, 
Bolls  Ihe  isll  etaaa  beSre  the  autumn  gala, 
Tossing,  likejosm,  the  withered  fiowereis  pale. 
Behola  a  grander  scene  1    Soioe  hand  hslb  thrown 


Afire-biand  mid  lbs  berbagel     Words  would  &il 
To  paint  ihekindlsd  deaert,  red  and  lone, 
Wben  tha  flama  reaps  by  night  the  harvest  Ood  halb  sown  t 

Onward,  still  onward,  sweeps  the  scorching  tide ; 
Aforeti  baniis  deaotating  wayi 
Swift  (hroogfa  (he  fallen  leaves  the  Osaliea  glide, 
Lick  the  buge  irunki,  and  dart  fhjin  spray  to  spray  I 
Streams  throngb  the  green  arcades  tlie  lurid  ray, 
StartUiu;  from  Dush  tod  hough  a  festherad  swarm  i 
Through  the  tree-topa  tbs  flames  liks  lighlnioBS  play, 
Aaderebaih  reeled  one  proud  uak's  glowing  lonn, 
Oter  the  foreel's  roof  halh  passed  ihehlaiing  storm. 

AEainury,       -   ,..r        „. 
Upon  tl, .-■:„„_.„;,   .-,,,  :,,.   |,„r,  ,.,,  , 
.^fffighitd  hetiln,  friMn  gta?sy  i7iivi'ri  chaocd, 
Beloreila  angry  nieh  iheirsit.ewa  strain  : 
But  bark  1  Ihe  dash  of  ivalcca  o'er  the  plain 
Comes,  blended  with  the  conHagration'a  roar  i 
Throueh  yan  tall  blija'aliint  wenr  n  rnddv  alBin, 

MissoiTr; l-ij  ■.>!.. -;■..:.  I,;.-) "r  ; 

The  bin;..  I,  ■  ■   '     ,  -     .  ■      ;  ,  '  .1.<-1i  no  more 

With  vernal  days,  up  from  the  blackened  wild, 
O'erctrcliug  leagues,  the  tufied  graaaahaU  apnng, 
And  Beauty,  Desolation'a  blooming  child, 
Shall  far  and  <vitle  her  fioral  garlanda  fling  I 
-Hie  alalia  to  ibe  ruined  oak  ahali  cling. 
And  round  aach  charred  (mnk  laos  a  l£kfj  vaal ; 
The  prairis  fowl  shsll  fold  her  dusky  wing 
Above  her  lowly,  clovei-acentsdnaalt 
Would  tlut  my  heiM^  lik«  btn^  w«n  in  tbt  Ikr  wild  Wwt  t 
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THE    OLD    WORLD. 


Wbhn  I  engaged,  Hr.  Editor,  to  recall  to  imnd  the  famiUar 
features  of  certain  portions  of  the  old.  world,  in  which  the  dayi  of 
TDj  youth  made  double  haste  to  join  the  past,  it  appeared,  when 
viewed  from  afar,  a  pleasing  office.  Those  scenes  will  ever  recur 
with  the  changing  seasons  ;  and  whether  die  latter  bring  joy  or  aad- 
oees,  the  former  still  hang  The  brightest  omamenta  in  the  long  pic- 
ture-gallery of  memory.  But,  Sir,  to  trace  these  faalf-ef&ceid  outlinea, 
and  reproduce -the  emotions  of  other  years;  to  transfetr,  as  in  a  crayon 
sketch,  the  chancteristics  of  the  past,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  originals,  is,  I  fear,  more  than  Memory  mfty  ven- 
ture to  essay.  Here  the  revivifying  finger  of  Art  becomes  requisite, 
and  to  this  I  ha»e  hardly  an  amateur's  pretension.  I  have  neverthe- 
less lonz  meilitaied  some  such  an  undertaking;  and,  conscious  that 
many  of  the  graces  and  beauties,  and  much  of  the  freshness,  vrithal, 
nX  halcyon  impressions,  have  long  since  escaped  me,  I  hasten  to 
sketch  the  shaaovry  objects  of  remembrance ;  the  flitting  fonns  which 
reappear  to  the  closed  eye,  apd  which,  like  phantoms,  dissolve  by 
day,  and  seem  to  dvrell  in  their  own  Elysium. 

Gkrmant,  that  word  synonymous  widi  barbarism,  not  long  since, 
is  now  -•<>  [Miii-u!  :i  s;'<.n,  that  it  may  not  be  uttered -without  conjuring 
up  a  thouauiiil  vurioil  iind  vivid  emotions  of  admiration  and  curiosity. 
It  enlists  die  love  or  tlieliste,  the  knowledge  or  the  ignorance,  the 
e^cultarion  or  the  regret,  the  prejudice  or  nie  prepoBsenaion,  of  all. 
'  He  who  abhors  the  philosophy  of  the  German,  because,  perhaps,  he 
comprehends  it  not,  will  not  refuse  the  meed  his  erudition  calls  for; 
while  they  who  profess  contempt  for  the  misnamed  sentimentalist, 
itccord  unqualified  praise  to  the  genius  and  power  of  the  poet.  From 
this  favored  land  have  iisued  streams  which  nave  invig(»vted  the  spirit 
of  Europe,  and  infuseil  new  and  quickening  principles  into  the  veins 
of  humanity.  The  mformation,  ^npowder,  and  printing ;  liberty, 
peace,  and  letters ;  these  discoveries  render  mankind  ever  tributary 
to  the  inventive  geniuu  and  generous  spirit  of  the  Teuton.  Above  all, 
and  in  truth  among  the  (preatest  miracles  of  human  intelligence,  towers 
the  glory  of  havmg  created  and  inspired  with  life  and  wondrous 
beauty,  a  literature,  of  which  modem  times  cannot  equal  the  splendor 
or  theorio-iniliivF  Tli'.^t  Columbus  should  have  discovered  a  new  world 
in  :vii  ir.-'ii  .'  1 1  ^-i  -I  -f  the  globe;  that  to  Herschel's  unwearying 
gaze  another  planet  should  have  been  revealed  in  the  blue  waste  of 
heaven  ;  these  do  not  astound  us,  when  we  reflect  on  their  simplicity. 
From  like  causes,  similar  effects  might  have  readily  been  appre- 
hended ;  nor  does  this  detract  from  their  magnificence.  But  that  in 
the  heart  of  Enrope,  among  a  great  and  liistorical  nation  of  emdites, 
and  much  within  a  century,  there  should  have  been  found  a  new  intel- 
lectual world,  already  arched  by  a  brightly-constellated  firmament  of 
intelligence ;  tku  is,  indeed,  most  marvellous,  and  more  significant 
than  any  other  datvm  in  universal  psychology. 
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One  of  the  ctnta^onist  principles  which  a  wise  Providence  seems 
to  have  raised  agamst  the  materis^ixing  influences  of  material  pro- 
gress, the  German'  tongue,  with  its  infinite  richness,  and  its  plastic 
adaptation  to  every  intellectual  pursuit,  is  now  indeed  in  literature, 
in  philosophy,  in  all' truth,  and  in  all  victorious  speculation,  the  spiri- 
tual locomotive  of  the  day ;  and  the  masters  who  wield  and  direct  it, 
in  imitation  of  their  unrivalled  predecessors,  are  still  the  champion- 
minds  of  humanity.  Why  should  I  mention  Gpethe,  Schiller,  Her* 
der,  Klopstocky  Wieland,  Leping,.  and  Jean  Paul,  save  that  they 
fo^rm  inseparable  links  in  the  .great  chain  which  binds  Leibnitz  and 
Luther  to  Blumeubach,  Gauss,  and  Humboldt  1  —  and  because  the 
varied  branches  of  mental  culture,  poetry,  science,  and  philosophy, 
with  their  infinite  ramifications,  seem  to  constitute  so  many  faculties 
of  the  ffreat  human  soul,  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  do  a  thousand 
industries,  arts^  and  manufactures,  form  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the 
univeiBal  body  1 

If  German  learning,  German  genius,  and  German  education,  de- 
serve respect,  adiniration,  and  imitation,  there  are  in  the  German 
land,  its  soil,  culture,  and  products,  and  in  German  institutions, 
social  and  political,  as  well  Bfi  in  the  many  beautiful  extern^  features 
of  German  nature,  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight  and  instruction* 
On  the  visages  of  the.  people  vou  see  contentment  upshooting  it» 
smiling  grass-blade  among  the  furrows  of  labor  and  care.  A  strong 
nation^ity,  an  inheritance  of  old  feudal  days,  cemented  by  the. tie 
of  resistance  to  foreign  aggression,  lends  to  the  general  tone  of 
feeling,  so  often  affected  by  clime  and  local  peculiarity,  a  patriotic 
licminante,.  At  the  x;ry  of  country,  the  clans  are  marshalled,  and 
ftom  cottage  and  city,  the  Landwehr  rush  forth,  asking  no  other 
signal.  There  is,  too,  one  other  chord  which  vibrates  in  unison, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic ;  which  pervades  the  masses,  affecting  all 
bosoms  alike  ;  lulling  the  laborer  to  cheerfhl  repose,  or  arousing  the 
soldiers'  whole  courage ;  and  this  is  the  musical  string.  The  senti- 
ment of  harmony  dwells  in  the  German  ear,  and  the  niJitional  voice 
is  full  of  melody.  The  divine  strains  of  Weber,  of  Mozart,  nay,  of 
the  great  Beethoven,  are  allied  to  the  verse  of  K6mer,  of  Schiller, 
and  of  Gofithos;  and  song  and  entiment,  sound  with  sense,  music 
through  numbers,  are  transfused  through  the  living,  and  with  the 
reed  and  lyre  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Innumerable  local  traditions,  pres^^ed  with  veneration  in  the 
primitive  ballad,  and  recalled  to  mind  by  the  ruined  tower,  or  nK>uld- 
ering  column,  serve  to  entertain  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  a 
father-land  so  old  and  so  hallowed  by  association.  Dwelliug-among 
die  scenes  of  the  past,  yet  alive  to  the  present,  and  interested  in  the 
future,  they  combine,  more  than  any  other  nation,  action  with  reflec- 
tion, reason  with  enthusiasm ;  and  are,  less  than  imy  other,  moved 
by  the  glitter  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  mutable  destiny,  mis- 
leads the  spirit  of  man.  With  the  great  men  and  deeds  of  antiquity, 
they  have  been  early  made  familiar,  by  the  perusal,  in  their  Roman 
and  Grecian  idiom,  of  the  world-poets  and  historians.  They  are 
taught  to  consider  the  hero  and  the  philosopher  as  among  their  ovni 
ancestry  ;  and  this  feelinff  enkindles  the  noblest  emulation.  To,  their 
intellettual  dominions,  all  manner  of  nations  and  of  tongues  are  tri- 
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butary.   Wherever  truth  has  assumed  a  new  garh  of  beauty,  and  the 

earth  or  the  mhabitant  reveal  novel  and  illustrative  features ;  where  the 

plant,  the  stone,  or  the  brute  creation  ;  where  languages,  traditions,  or 

customs  of  men,  have  not  yet  been  registered  in  the  catalogues  and 

repositories  of  science  and  of  art ;  thither  hastens  the  German,  and 

vrearies  not  until  he  return,  his  bark  laden  with  spoils,  with  which  he 

forthwith  decks  the  shrine  of  Minerva.  The  Andes,  the  Caucassus,  and 

the  African  glen  ;  the  varied  literatures  and  modes  of  being  of  the 

East,  have  they  not  been  minutely  revealed  to  his  native  land,  and  to 

the  world,  by  the  German  voyager  and  tlie  German  erudite  1     And 

vrho  would  not  be  proud  to  claim  the  Humboldts,  the  Schlegels,  the 

Van  Hammers,  as  countrymen  1 

I  trust.  Sir,  you  will  look  with  indulgence  upon  these  preliminary 

remarks.     When  striving  to  characterize  so  broad  a  field  as  the  great 

land  in  which  we  are  about  to  wander,  it  became  needful  that  I 

should  retrace  many  an  inscription,  and  dwell  upon  the  general 

aspect  of  nature  and  of  men,  before  I  could  be  convinced  my  foot 

was  again  to  cross  the  Rhine.     Thus,  after  reaching  the  point  de  uue, 

whence  we  are  desirous  of  marking  some  interesting  yet  distant 

objects,  many  others  are  embraced  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  serve 

to  assign  its  position  to  the  prominent  one.     The  illusion  is  now 

complete.     It  is  as  if  one  had  gazed  upon  the  rich  landscape  to  be 

seen  from  the  summit  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg.     At  your  feet, 

the  Rhine  divides  Baden  from  Alsace,  Germany  from  France ;  the 

land  of  learning  from  the  land  of  wit ;  enthusiasm  from  heardess- 

ness ;  religion  from  impiety ;  Martin  Luther  from  Francois  Marie 

Arouet  de  Voltaire. 

It  was  from  this  eminence,  that  I  first  contemplated  the  favored 
land.  We  had  hastened  fr'om  Paris  to  the  capital  of  Aisatia,  on  our 
way  to  Heidelburg.  In  Strasburg  we  lingered  two  days.  The  first 
was  consecrated  to  the  cathedral,  an  inimitably  beautiful  Gothic  monu- 
ment. Its  spire,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  high,  is  more  deli- 
cate and  graceful  than  the  needle  of  Cleopatra.  The  external 
edifice  is  embroidered,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  richest  sculp- 
turings ;  and  within,  beside  paintings  and  stained  windows,  you  have 
the  mausoleum  of  Marshal  Saxe,  which  is  as  famous  as  the  black 
tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  at  Nancy. 

On  the  morrow,  we  made  our  pilgrimage  to  the  Rhine.  The 
sight  of  this  noble  and  historic  river  awakens  in  the  bosom  of  a 
stranger,  emotions  as  powerful  as  those  called  up  by  the  sacred 
streams  of  India.  Conquest  and  invasion  are,  witn  vineyards  and 
fertile  plains,  its  mingled  associations ;  and  the  gray  castles  which 
look  down  so  gravely  upon  the  passing  steamer,  seem  scarcely  to 
have  recovered  from  their  surprise  at  the  audacious  success  of  the 
grande  armee  ~^  that  resistless  (Jolossus,  of  which  Napoleon  was  the 
soul.  The  track  of  the  conqueror  is  so  broad  and  ineffaceable,  in  those 
portions  of  Germany  contiguous  to  France,  that  the  humble  foot^ 
prints  of  the  voyager  must  pass  unnoticed.  Hasten  we  then,  from 
a  land  and  river  ol  flowing  romance,  to  regions  of  which  the  legends 
are  less  current,  and  the  scenery  less  familiar.  Toward  the  north, 
we  shall  find  many  a  mountain  pass  and  foaming  brook ;  nature  in  a 
wilder  garb ;  the  Harz,  the  silver  mine ;  and  to  reach  these,  the  road 
VOL.  zui.  30 
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lies  through  Gottingen.  AVe  leave  behind  us  a  monument,  standing 
like  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  upon  a  plain  broad  as  the  Troad,  reared  to  the 
memory  of  General  Dessaix,  by  the  *  Army  of  the  Rhine.* 

Heidelberg  is  the  first  pause  of  the  tourist,  unless  Baden-Baden 
have  captured  him  with  its  gay  seductions.  The  castle  and  the 
university  are,  with  the  limpid  Neckar  and  vine-clad  mounts,  high 
titles  to  admiration.  To  you,  Sir,  the  names  of  Leonhard,  the 
mineralogist,  and  Gmelin,  the  chemical  philosopher,  are  doubtless 
well  known ;  and  the  university  exhibits,  in  addition,  a  bright  array  of  fa- 
mous talent ;  Paulus,  in  theology,  M ittermayer,  Zacharia,  and  Thi- 
BAUT,  in  different  branches  of  jurisprudence,  Tiederman  in  anatomy ; 
and  Joseph  Maximilian  Chelius,  m  surgery;  these  enjoy  a  European 
reputation  ;  and  this  old  nursery  of  learning  still  maintains  its  un- 
clouded fame.  Should  these  etchings  afford  your  readers  pleasure, 
we  may  return  to  this  interesting  town.  The  mind  is  a  pretty  inde- 
pendent, because  inexpensive,  traveller.  It  relies  not  for  its  JemiUe 
de  route  upon  the  accuracy  of  a  passport,  nor  do  its  motions  depend, 
like  the  body's,  upon  the  purse.  It  is  unsurpassed  in  elegance  by 
the  chaise  de  posfey  and  without  eifort  distances  the  locomotive. 

Riding  north  from  Frankfort,  upon  the  road  to  Cassel,  you  enter, 
after  a  few  hours,  an  undulating  country,  which,  in  the  opening 
autumn,  combines  in  rich  proportion  the  highly  cultivated  with  the 
highly  picturesque.  The  fertile  swales  seem  alive  with  the  varied 
harvest  hues,  amid  which  play  in  the  sunshine  the  enlivening  colors 
worn  by  the  busy  peasantry.  Many  women  are  at  work  in  the  fields, 
which  are  not  portioned  off  by  fences  ;  and  the  road  from  Hei- 
delberg to  Cassel,  is  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  noble  forest  trees. 

We  passed  through  Giessen,  notorious  for  its  university's  negative 
excellence.  Here  diplomas  may  be  readily  obtained,  on  moderate 
terms.  A  story  is  told  of  two  Englishmen,  who,  stopping  to  dine  at 
the  hostelry,  sent  up  their  servant  with  the  requisite  sum,  and  re- 
quested a  diploma  apiece.  The  valet  speedily  returned  with  the 
desired  documents.  In  a  spirit  of  fun,  the  travellers  next  despatched 
the  domestic  for  diplomas  for  their  horses.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  learned  body,  who  coolly  replied,  that  *  though  asses  were  occa- 
sionally admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  university,  horses  had  been 
hitherto  uniformly  excluded !' 

There  is  romantic  beauty  in  the  site  of  the  town  of  Marburg.  Its 
houses  are  grouped,  nest-like,  upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  appa- 
rently inaccessible  hill.  The  university  stands  well  among  those  of 
a  second  rank  in  Germany.  From  thence  we  hastened  to  Cassel, 
impatient  that  a  day  should  yet  divide  us  from  the  first  term  of  our 
journey,  G6ttingen.  In  Cassel  there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  and  inte- 
resting. The  town,  built  upon  the  platform  of  a  hill,  boasts  of  a  palace, 
a  garrison,  and  displays  symmetry  of  design  and  of  architecture.  The 
capital  of  Westphalia,  it  bears  the  imprint  of  Napoleon's  finger.  He 
placed  Jerome  upon  the  throne  of  the  elector,  but  the  reign  was  brief. 
The  wonder  of  Cassel  is  the  '  WiLhdm'9  Hoe'  or  William's  Heights,' 
about  three  miles  distant,  where,  upon  a  hill-side,  and  overlooking  the 
city  and  surrounding  territory,  stcuids  the  elector's  castle,  around 
which  are  many  striking  objects.  The  gardens  of  the  terrace  ;  the 
magnificent  imitati^  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  in  ruins  ;  the  large  swan- 
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basui,  whence,  on  ^a-days,  there  apouts  a  jet  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fijat  high  ;  the  aTDficisl  cascade,  which,  on  auch  oci^aaione,  feeds  the 
fountain,  and  a  Gothic  castle,  somewhat  higher  than  the  residence- 
palace,  are  no  mean  attractions.  The  architecture  of  the  old  cha- 
teau, whilomo  the  abode  of  an  ancient  elector,  is  antique  and  quaint, 
like  the  Canterbury  tales  of  Chaucer.  In  the  interior,  a  chapel, 
adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Menus,  and  an  armory,  filled  with  incredible 
mail-coats,  javelins,  swords,  and  gauntlets,  complete  the  associations 
of  a  pristine  day.  A  colossal  statue  of  Hercules  grasping  his  club, 
crowns  the  mountain  top,  and  forms  the  vertex  of  a  triangle,  whereof 
the  stair-ways,  bordering  either  edge  of  the  cascade,  are  the  sides ; 
the»e  respectively  extend  to  the  terminations  of  the  palace,  which 
thus  serves  as  a  base-line.  The  landscape,  seen  from  the  eye  of  the 
demigod,  to  which  you  ascend  by  an  internal  ladder,  is  a  perfect  and 
lovely  picture.  The  perspective  reaches  to  the  Harz  mountains,  in 
the  midst  of  whitli  tli<?  juystic  Brocken  rears  its  cloud-wreathed 
head. 

Wore  it  not  tliat  I  li.nc  too  long  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of 
your  readers,  and  that  i.lii'y  pi-obably  esperience  the  desire  which 
urged  ine,  when  at  CiiSi^il,  to  make  aJl  sail  for  GOttingen,  we  might 
thread  our  way  unrnnsciiiiisly  and  pleasantly  among  the  alleys  and 
edifices  which  diversify  ■■iiul  adorn  these  heights.  The  guides  are  full 
of  Bonapaiiean  aueciloii':^  one  has  not  heard;  and  the  story  of  the 
reigning  family  is,  in  its  ilt'r^uls,  an  infinitely  curious  chapter  of  human 
nature.  The  prpseni  cn-iegent,  or  vice-elector  —  whose  father,  as 
wealthy  as  he  is  dlssulutf,  t%'as  long  since  forced  to  abdicate,  and  now 
makes  various  castles  an<l  rountry  seats  his  changing  abode  — bought 
the  wife  of  a  Prussian  i>tl'icer  for  forty  thousand  rix  dollars,  and 
married  her.  The  offici  sbot  himself  ahortly  after,  in  despair;  and 
the  lady  sat  at  one  of  tlie  palace  windows,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  September,  1835,  as  we  stood  beneath,  listening  to 
this  singular  chrome!  e. 

At  LANoeasuAusENutiK;,  near  Cassel,  the  decayed  corpse  of  a 
criminal  was  bound  to  u  wheel,  and  around  the  bones,  which  hung 
among  the  spokes,  Hoateil  a  winding  sheet  of  dazzling  white, 
bleached  by  akeniatioiis  of  rain  and  sunshine.  Upon  a  spear-blade, 
at  the  centre  of  the  ^vhci.'l,  stood  the  head,  bare  to  the  skull;  and 
we  learned  that  this  ex[i"-^ure  is  always  customary,  after  decapita- 
tion. The  individual  liml  been  a  shepherd-  He  had  committed 
seven  murders,  lying  in  ^linbush  amid  his  flock,  in  lonely  places,  for 
the  solitary  iriivi:l!>-j-.  Tlie  last  victims  of  his  atrocity  were  a  father 
w'ah  his  young  sun.  Thi;  boy,  seeing  his  sire  attacked,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  implored  the  brigand's  mercy.  The  prayer  touched  not 
his  savage  heart.  But,  after  slaying  the  helpless  one,  conscience, 
long  inured  to  homicide,  awoke  within  him,  and  betrayed  his  guilt. 
On  the  scaffold  he  implored  the  executioner  to  bestir  himself,  for  '  he 
saw  the  little  child  again  pursuing  him  !' 

From  the  person  who  gave  us  this  information,  we  gleaned  nume- 
rous particulars  of  crimes  committed  in  Hease-Cassel  and  the  n 
boring  states,  and  among  others,  the  following.    Sundry  assassins 
had  inspired  the  people  with  terror.     Seven  persons  were  arrested 
upon  suspicion,  and  imprisoned  in  the  state  dungeons  of  Cassel, 
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PoBsessinff  no  proofii  of  their  culpability,  the  law»  to  extort  a  cod- 
feflsioB,  aduninistered  the  torture.  The  question  was  renewed  with 
increased  severity,  during  several  months,  and  the  accused,  pre- 
ferring death  to  a  punishnTent  s6  horrible,  were  on  the  point  of 
declaring  themselves  ^ilty.  Hearing  that  they  were  about  to  be 
decapitated,  the  real  cnminal,  whom  no  one  suspected,  came  forward 
and  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice.  Here  again  Con- 
science probably  enacted  her  part.  This  event,  so  unfortunate  for 
the  innocent  sufferers,  had  happily  the  effect  of  abolishing  toiture, 
as  well  as  the  fustigation  to  which  prisoners  had,  until  then,  been 
subjected.  After  details  of  such  semi-barbarism,  can  the  reader 
doubt  that  we  were  approaching  the  north  1  And  in  truth,  these 
tales  still  dwelt  in  our  ears,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  o£  GrM- 
tingen ;  its  edifices,  trees,  and  ramparts,  mantling  with  the  blush  of 
the  setting  sun.  Thi  Wavdbbsb, 


THE      mother's     vision. 

If  STHODGBT  E  spiiit  o*er  me  passed, 
With  ndiant  wings  out-spread, 

And  staid  his  bright  and  glorious  course 
Beside  my  children's  bed. 

He  looked  on  their  noble  brows,  and  smiled, 

As  he  marked  each  fair  and  innocent  child. 

The  curls  that  on  each  jroung  cheek  lay, 
Just  stirred  with  its  brother's  breath, 

While  gleaming  out  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
That  made  one  think  of  death. 

Were  the  snowy  arms  entwined  by  love. 

Or  gently  thrown  on  the  pillow  above. 

Was  it  love  that  made  those  sleeping  boys 

Each  moment  seem  more  fair, 
And  dearer  crow  to  a  mother's  heart. 

As  they  slept  in  their  beauty  there  7 
That  made  their  breath,  as  it  upward  stole, 
The  sweetest  sound  to  a  mother's  soul? 

O,  ever  fresh  is  a  mother's  love ! 

It  knows  no  change  by  time ; 
The  ^ve  may  not  dim  its  holy  flamc^ 

It  lives  for  that  better  clime, 
Where  shadows  come  not,  nor  the  tear 
Shall  tell  the  tale  of  the  mourner  here. 

As  the  spirit  stayed  in  glory  by, 

I  longed  some  gift  to  crave, 
A  something,  that  from  sin  and  shame 

Those  cherished  ones  mig^t  save; 
That  never  guilt  might  stain  the  brow, 
That  heavenward  turned  so  spotless  now. 

When  lo  !  a  voice  did  seem  to  come 

Upon  my  spirit's  ear: 
'Thnt  prayer  within  thy  inmost  heart 

May  soothe  each  doubting  fear; 
For  never  guilt  may  bow  the  bead. 
O'er  which  a  mother's  prayer  is  said  !' 
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A    DISH    OF    TEA. 

BY     THB     AVTHOK     OV'THB     CIBCVS/    TUB    'KUtHoW     fBOPRBTT,'     ETC. 


IM    TWO    PARTS:    PART    TWO. 


I  PROMiSKD  that  I  would  Tetum  to  tea,  and  join  the  maiden  drinkers, 
in  another  diah.  But  first,  let  me  remark  that  there  is  a  point  of  some 
importance,  connected  with  this  subject,  which  I  must  leave  to  learned 
scholars  to  determine ;  whether  the  herb  which  we  caU  tea,  be  not 
that  same  nectar,  so  oflen  mentioned  in  classic  writings.  I  am  mainly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is ;  that  this  the  supplanted  Hebe,  and  the  bright 
boy  Granymede,.  who  was  too  beautiful  for  earth,  pass^  in  ffolden 
goblets  to  the  gods  '  having  Olympian  habitations.'  How  universal 
now  is  this  soothing  beverage  !  Not  many  years  ago,  and  a  few  boxes,, 
coming  with  pomp  and  circumstance  from  imperial  Canton,  were 
sufficient  to  glut  the  market.  Once  it  was  known  to  the  rich  and  the 
noble ;  now  it  is  as  extensive  as  the  blessed  light.  The  humble 
tenants  of  a  cabin  or  a  hut  may  sip  their  social  tea  in  comfort.  Where 
is  the  lip  that  doth  not  sip  it  I  AVliere  is  the  cottage  in  which  the 
smoke  of  its  incense  goeth  not  up  1  How  nicely  is  it  adapted,  by  its 
delicately  varying  shades,  to  every  especial  palate  !  There  is  your 
Bohea,  and  Congo,  and  Ceimpo,  and  Souchong,  and  Pouchong,  and 
Pekoe  ;  there  is  Twankay^  and  Hyson,  and  Young  Hyson,  and  Hyson- 
skin,  and  Gunpowder,  and  Imperial.  True,  it  is  not  all  of  equal  ex- 
cellency, or  *  quality,'  but  still  it  hath  the  name  of  tea,  and  there  is 
much,  there  is  very  much,  in  that,  you  know.  But  I  am  again  with 
the  drinkers. 

It  always  truly  did  ray  hesut  ffood,  to  see  Miss  Patty  presiding 
at  the  tea-table;  there  was  such  an  irradiation  of  comfort  from 
her  bland  yet  tristful  countenance.  She  was  a  fitting  priestess  to- 
do  the  divine  honors  of  the  occasion,  and  to  pour  out  libations. 
She  performed  them,  not  indeed  vnth  the  airy  grace  and  flourish  of 
one  who  presides  at  a  profane  dinner,  nor  with  the  trivial  air  of 
a  master  of  ceremonies ;  but  with  a  placid  gravity  of  demeanor, 
which  was  worthy  of  the  nature  of  the  banquet,  and  the  starched 
dignity  of  her  cap.  How  can  I  foreet  her  ancient '  loving  kindnesses,' 
on  such  occasions  !  How  devoted  was  she  to  the  interests  of  her 
guests  !  With  what  watchful  assiduity  she  anticipated  their  wants, 
and  hastened  to  'nip  them  in  the  bud!'  How  hardly  she  herself 
fared,  barely  stopping  to  take  a  casual  sip,  at  intervals,  like  angels' 
visits,  *  few  and  far  between !'  With  what  an  air  of  serious  import- 
ance, of  ministerial  solemnity,  went  forth  the  questions :  '  Have  I 
made  your  tea  right  V  'Is  your  tea  agreeable  V  '  And  yours,  madam, 
and  yours  V  And  the  no  less*  solemn  replies,  '  A  little  more  milk,  if 
you  please.'  *  No  milk,  if  you  please.*  *  The  least  bit  of  sugar/ 
And  then  what  a  stirring  of  spoons,  and  what  a  sipping,  and  tasting, 
and  testing,  before  it  was  ascertained  with  certainty  whether  the 
beverage  was  precisely  adapted  to  their  hypercritical  palates.  It 
would  go  hard  with  it,  if  the  temperature  were  either  blood  warm, 
or  moderately  hot.  It  was  like  molten  lead,  and  had  it  been  thrown 
upon  a  dog,  would  have  scalded  him  to  death ;  but  to  their  salaman- 
der tongues,  it  was  only  genially  warm.     This  perhaps  was  well,  as 
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they  did  not  g^lp  it  bumidly  into  the  throat.  They  permitted  it  the 
rather  to  linger  and  loiter,  like  school-boys'  candy  on  the  tongue,  and 
to  go  gradually  trickling  and  percuUating  to  its  destination.  Thus 
they  protracted  the  enjoyment,  until  much  time  necessarily  el^^aed 
before  that  important  era  of  the  entertainment  arrived,  the  moment 
for  a  SECOND  cup.  To  indulge  in  a  second,  was  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  Some,  it  is  true,  very  moderately  requested  a  '  half  a  cup/ 
but  Miss  Patty,  in  the  generosity  of  her  heart,  always  poured  out 
a  whole  one,  at  least  very  nearly.  I  never  knew  a  half  a  cup  to 
descend  lower  than  the  second  rim.  She  was  not  sparing  of  her  tea. 
She  never  did  things  by  halves.  She  thought  it  a  pity  that  those  who 
'looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,'  shoula  pour  forth  their 
deathful  brimmers,  and  that  a  virtuous  liquor  should  be  abstained 
from.  She  was  herself  a  veteran,  and  drank  the  best  green.  Never 
was  a  taste  more  accurate.  She  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  an  in- 
ferior weed.  She  knew  'what  was  what.'  She  drank  none  of  your 
mild  infusions ;  she  loved  to  behold  the  milk  curdling  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  the  weed.  It  was  in  such  cups,  that  her  guests  were  wont 
to  pledge  her.  And  here,  instead  of  putting  them  by  the  heads  to- 
gether, to  defame  their  neighbors  unjustly,  I  shall  vindicate  my  client's 
liquor  from  the  vulgar  charge  that  it  is  the  parent  and  promoter  of 
scandal,  and  that  its  sacred  urn  is  the  favorite  rendezvous  where 
spinsters  hatch  their  treasonable  schemes.  This  charge,  from  being 
at  first  jocosely  made,  has  come  to  be  considered  a  hackneyed  truth. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  two  things  should  be  associated  in  the  mind, 
which  have  no  necessary  relation  or  connection.  Pindar  Cockloft, 
Esq.,  in  his  poem  on  Tea,  which  is  paiticularly  addressed  to  maiden 
ladies,  falls  m  with  the  common  notion  : 

'Id  harmless  chit-chat  an  acquaintance  they  roast, 

And  serve  up  a  friend,  as  they  senre  up  a  toast; 

Some  gentle  faux  jmu^  or  some  female  mistake, 

Is  like  sweetmeats  delicious,  or  relished  as  cake ; 

A  bit  of  broad  scandal  is  like  a  dry  cmst, 

It  would  stick  in  the  throat,  so  they  butter  it  first 

With  a  little  affected  sood  nature,  and  cry, 

*  Nobody  regrets  the  thing  deeper  than  L^ 

Our  young  ladies  nibble  a  gooo  name  in  play. 

As  for  pastime  they  nibble  a  biscuit  away ; 

While  with  shrugs  and  surmises,  the  toothless  okl  dame. 

As  she  mumbles  a  crust,  she  will  mumble  a  name : 

And  as  the  fell  sisters  astonished  the  Soot, 

In  predicting  of  Banquo's  descendants  the  lot. 

Making  shadows  of  kings,  amid  flashes  of  lignt, 

To  appear  in  array,  and  to  frown  in  his  sight, 

So  they  conjure  up  spectres  all  hideous  in  nne, 

Which,  as  shades  of  their  neighbors,  are  passed  in  review. 

The  wives  of  our  cits,  of  inferior  degree, 

Will  soak  up  repute  in  a  little  bobea; 

The  potion  is  vulgar,  and  vulgar  the  slang 

With  which  on  their  neighbors'  defects  tney  harangue; 

But  the  scandal  improves,  a  refinement  in  wrong ! 

As  our  matrons  are  richer,  and  rise  to  souchong : 

With  hyson,  a  beverage  that 's  still  more  refined, 

Oor  ladies  of  feshion  enliven  their  mind. 

And  by  nods,  innendoes,  and  hints,  ana  what  not. 

Reputations  and  tea  send  together  to  poL 

While  madam,  in  cambrics  and  laces  anra/d, 

With  her  plate  and  her  liveries  in  splendid  parade^ 

WiU  drink,  in  imperial,  a  friend  at  a  sup, 

Or  in  gunpowder  blow  them  by  doxens  all  up  r 
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Ab !  poesy  ^  sweet  poesy !  thus  to  revile  this  newest  source  of 
all  thy  inspiration  !  "Wnat  if  Harold,  the  morose  bard,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  '  old  poetic  mountain/  instead  of  that  fine  burst  and 
apostrophe, 

'  Oh  I  thoa  Parnassus,  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  with  the  frenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye,'  etc., 

bad  poufed  forth  maledictions  on  that  hoary  bead  ?  Ah !  Pindar 
Cockloft,  who  knoweth  but  these  paullo  maj&ra  strains  of  thine  were 
excited  by  this  very  tea  f  —  poured  from  its  own  exquisite  urn,  by 
some  delicate  hand  which  thou  lovest ;  and  yet  thou  dost  turn  round 
ungrateful,  and  revile  the  very  muse  and  fount  of  thy  poetic  trans- 
ports. This  was  an  unkind  cut.  And  prose  lifts  up  her  hai^h  voice, 
too.  '  What  wonder,'  exclaims  a  Graharaitish  friend  of  mine,  who 
describes  a  knot  of  his  acquaintance,  and  lets  out  his  spleen  against 
all  vile  narcotics,  in  a  playftil  epistolary  philipic ;  *  what  wonder 
that  the  powerful  fumes  of  tea  like  theks  should  ascend  to  the  head, 
and  tinge  the  whole  current  of  conversation  ?  The  intoxication  of  it 
is  indeed  apparent ;  not  such,  it  is  true,  as  the  wine  produces,  when 
wisdom  grovels  in  the  dust  of  debasement,  and  doffing  her  garments 
of  soberness,  enacts  the  h&rlequin,  to  excite  the  laughter  of  fools. 
I  suppose  we  may  rather  call  it  a  sacred  rapture,  such  as  the  Del- 
phic priestess  felt,  when,  she  prophesied  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo. 
it  consists  in  a  more  vivid  sense  and  appreciation  of  virtue.  Their 
eyes  flash  vnth  an  unwonted  fire  ;  their  tongues  are  like  a  two-edged 
sword.  Little  spots,  small  stains  in  the  reputation  of  others,  scarce 
visible  to  the  eye  of  a  blind  charity,  now  develope  themselves  as 
distinctly  as  the  spots  of  the  leper,  and  are  held  forth  in  the  clear 
sunlight  in  all  their  hideous  colors ;  and  to  have  seen  this  little  sanc- 
timonious band  exercising  the  right  of  a  stern  censorship,  and  dili- 
gently seeking  for  motes  in  their  neighbors'  eyes,  you  would  have 
thou^t  that  they  were  pure,  even  as  an  icicle  is  pure.  1  have 
known  a  flaw  to  be  picked  in  the  most  virtuous  of  characters  be- 
tween a  couple  of  sips  of  the  best  green  tea,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  it  to  be  demolished  before  the  cup  was  'out'  I  have  known 
many  a  'good  name,'  to  which  the  gold  of  Peru  were  but  'trash,' 
thus  taken  violently  away,  (for,  gentle  souls !  they  did  not  dream 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  rbbbery  that  they  committed,)  and  the  unhappy 
owners  rendered  'poor  indeed.'  When  the  tea-table  was  cleared 
away,  and  the  fumes  ascended,  and  the  lights  were  new-trimmed,  and 
their  feminine  work  drawn  forth,  so  as  to  present  a  show  of  industry, 
the  business  of  the  evening  fairly  commenced.  Then  came  the  hour 
for  the  discussion  of  character,  for  the  comparison  of  notes,  for  the 
digestion  of  rumors,  for  the  propot^nding  of  delicate  questions,  for 
the  development  of  fresh  scandal,  and  for  settling  the  respective 
places  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  on  a  graduated  scale  of  character. 
Wo,  wo  to  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  such  a  sifHng !  Shadracks, 
Meshecs,  and  Abednegos,  must  they  be,  who  could  come  out  un- 
scathed from  such  a  fi^ry  furnace  !  He  that  v^as  writhing  beneath 
one  tongue  like  theirs,  might  not  be  deemed  to  sleep  upon  a  bed  of 
roses ;  Imt  I  pity  the  vn^tch  condemned  to  suffer  the  combined  attacks 
of  all ;  from  my  soul  I  pity  him,  thus  set  upon,  distracted,  torn  asuu- 
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der ;  like  Caesar  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  stabbed  with  many 
wounds. 

'  It  was  not  any  of  your  dry  crusts  of  scandal,  that  Susannah 
served  up  at  these  evening  c6teries.  She  brought  none  but  dainty 
intelligence,  tit-bits,  delicate  morsels,  curious  scraps.  She  brought 
to  light  things  which  might  ever  have  remained  hia ;  she  exposed  to 
view  astounding  derelictions  from  sobriety,  from  chastity,  and  from  a 
holy  life.  Her  developments  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  as 
to  cause  a  general  rustling  of  caps  in  the  apartmenL  They  were 
not  attended  with  any  such  provoking  exclamations  as,  '1  expected 
as  much;*  'not  to  be  wondered  at;'  'exactly  as  I  predicted;'  and 
such  like,  which  take  away  of  a  sudden  the  right  of  discovery,  and 
show  that  the  ground  has  been  occupied  before ;  but  by  unfeigned 
and  gratifying  ejaculations  of  '  Who  would  have  thought  it?'  'Is  it 
possible  V  'Lord  save  us  !  —  what  is  the  town  coming  to )'  Then 
their  mouths  might  be  seen  puckered  into  an  elliptical  form,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  utterance  of  the  syllable  aw!  —  while 
low,  monosyllabic,  guttural  ejaculations  escaped  them.  These  were 
accompanied  with  a  rocking  motion  of  the  body,  and  a  munching  of 
the  mouth,  and  pinches  of  snufi*,  taken  with  a  nervous  trepidation. 

'  Of  all  persons  whom  I  have  ever  known,  I  think  that  these  spin- 
sters had  the  most  consummate  nack  of  arranging  circumstances  so 
as  to  bring  out  a  desired  result ;  in  putting  '  this  and  that  together, 
to  make  that'  Things  which,  taken  separately,  would  not  weigh 
the  weight  of  a  feather,  when  summed  up,  formed  an  irresistible 
evidence.  They  prepared,  they  arranged,  they  combined  their  ma- 
terials. They  did  not  permit  little  things  to  escape  them.  The 
glance  of  an  eye,  the  blush  of  a  cheek,  the  expression  of  an  un- 
guarded moment,  together  with  what  Mistress  Such-an-one  had  '  con- 
fidentially mentioned ;'  all  went  to  prove  something,  or  as  Susannah 
would  express  it,  vdth.  a  significant  wag  of  the  head, '  This  and  that 
put  togetner,  makes  Jikal^ 

Thus  fax  the  disciple  of  the  Graham.  Shall  I  condescend  to  make 
any  reply  to  such  hackneyed  phrase  )  I  will,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  merely  by  way  of  blank  denial.  That  scandalous  women 
sometimes  gather  around  the  tea-urn,  I  grrant  you ;  and  that  their 
cold  natures  seize  upon  that  opportunity,  when  others  would  be 
melted  into  kindness  by  such  social  intercourse,  to  blast  their  neigh- 
bors' reputation.  What  then  1  They  must  have  been  full  to  the 
brim  of  malice,  and  must  soon  have  given  it  vent  elsewhere ;  perhaps 
more  profusely,  and  with  redoubled  bitterness.  But  to  cast  reproach 
on  the  mild  spirit  of  tea,  for  setting  their  wagging  tongues  in  motion, 
would  be  as  impolitic  as  to  reproach  the  vernal  breath  which  released 
the  frozen  notes  from  the  baron's  horn,  a^d  sent  them  forth,  harsh,  and 
discordant,  to  torture  the  ear,  and  find  an  echo  where  they  could.  If 
indeed  there  be  envy,  malice,  or  any  other  '  roots  of  bitterness,' 
nourished  by  the  sex,  so  far  frpm  their  being  most  prevalent  around 
the  tea-urn,  I  am  more  '  apt  to  think  that  they  frequent  those  places 
where  virtuous  women  never  come.'  On  the  contrary,  I  assert,  that 
tea  mollifies  instead  of  drawing  out  the  evil  passions,  and  that  more 
schemes  of  Christian  benevolence,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  educating  the  piously  disposed,  and  providing 
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'  the  little  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  with  flannel  drawers  and  moral 
pocket-han'kerchers,'  are  matured  over  the  tea-table,  than  in  any 
other  place  whatever.  So  let  us  hear  no  more  about  tea-total  socie- 
ties. jBlot  out  every  letter  from  the  alphs^t  of  mercies ;  we  cannot 
part  with  t  : 

O  sweet  exotic  of  the  eaat  I 

Whose  praises  I  resound, 
Whose  very  fragrance  is  a  feast, 

Come,  crown  my  gaiden  ground ! 

Come  role  o'er  all  the  flowery  host, 

Which  decks  the  fragrant  bed ; 
The  violet's  odors  shall  be  lost. 

The  rose  shall  droop  its  head. 

Not  all  the  herbs  which  dames  respect, 

Will  kill  disease  so  soon ; 
Not  all  the  herbs  which  dames,  collect. 

Beneath  the  quiet  moon. 

Thy  virtues  are  supreme  enough, 

To  soQth  e«ch  torturing  pain,  - 
When  pinch  on  pinch  of  recreant  snuiT 

GKies  up  the  nose  in  vain  ! 

In  weal  or  wo,  at  night  or  morn, 

I  gladly  fly  to  thee ; 
'O  Molly,  put  the  kettle  on,' 

And  let  us  drink  our  tea ! 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  ye  proud  Indiamen,  whom  prosperous 
gales  have  wafted  from  the  distant  Ind,  filled  to  the  blue  wave  with 
antique  boxes,  marked  with  strange  characters,  and  filled  with  little 
mystic  scrolls,  to  be  unrolled  in  the  vapors  of  the  tea-pot;  and  to  be 
interpreted  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup!  We  will  prize  the  treasure, 
which  thou  bringest,  (what  were  we  without  it  ?)  drink  of  it,  be  soothed 
by  it,  be  thankful  for  it,  and  be  as  happy  as  a  grasshopper,  intoxicate 
with  dew !  Yea,  We  will  imbibe  it  to  the  very  dregs,  and  until  we 
have  exhausted  it  of  all  its  sweetness,  we  will. not  cast  it  'like  a 
noxious  weed  away!' 


OATHERINe    SNOW-DROP-8. 

I  HAVB  been  upon  the  mountain, 

I  have  trod  its  pathway  rude ; 
I  have  gathered  tne  pale  snow-drops, 

Which  clustered  in  the  wood ; 
Their  lily-cups  bent  meekly, 

Greeting  the  lulling  shower. 
Then  rose  in  modest  triumph, 

Each  graceful  fairy  flower. 

Dark  doubts  were  thronging  round  me, 

My  love  was  oold  and  dim ; 
But  those  frail,  fearless  snow-drops 

Recalled  my  thoughts  to  Him 
Who  loves  his  human  flowers, 

And  fosters  them  with  cara 
Dimnsiiig  fehowers  and  sunshine, 

"To  each  its  fitting  share.  a.  b. 
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IN     NATURE. 


Ob  mifhtr  i*  ibi  Lord  of  HosUt 
He  apans  tbe  sp*nelHl  akies ; 

Hi  afMt,  and  id  ils  palaces 
Tha  tnidnighl  ihunder  crwa! 


Ha  wiaMa  ih*  awliil  lighluing-bnad, 
Th«  war-torch  ol  ibe  ■lorm, 

Wlialliaf  apon  the  Northem  piosi 
It  rock*  lU  doud-wrapl  form : 

Ot,  conqtMriDg,  uampa  righi  tojnllT 


And  (be  awift  whirlwind,  afMnning  o'er 
Tbs  niODnlain  bald  and  pale, 

RaTea  wildlj  to  the  aagrj  flood. 
That  (huDdera  in  the  tale. 


!•  death  in  the  red  ■moon, 


Ohmishlf  ia  the  Lord  of  Hoatal 
Of  dl  sarlb'a  kings,  iha  King! 

Behold  1  he  afaakea  the  mooDUin  puw, 
And  plumes  the  whirlwind'*  wini  I 


His  earthqaake*  ihaKe  tho  eternal  hills  And  from  hi*  [hione  of  ml 
And  toas  'old  ocean'*  locks)'  Upon  thebendad  skv, 

Tha  hongiy  breakera  howl  amaii),  Around  iha  uniTarae  He  em 
Between  lite  drasdtiil  shocks:               I        Hia  all-beholding  eft  1 


AN    DLD-TIHE    SALMAODNDI. 


In  Ae  Isst  number  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  Maeazine,  in  a. 
notice  to  readers  and  coTrefipondents,  aUiuion  was  had  to  several 
corpulent  manuscript  volumes,  which  had  recently  come  into  ow 
hands,  containing  the  private  journal  of  a  di^stinguisfaed  professional 
gontleroanof  this  city,  Kept  during  the  yean  1 794 -5-G-7,  embracing 
all  the  prominent  topics  and  occurrences  of  i1i:ti  rvenlful  era  ;  copi- 
ous correspondences  with  choic«  literary  mul  siieniific  spirits;  to- 
gether wiui  divers  disquisitions  and  refli'>'N>i>s.  of  a  valuable  or 
entertaining  character,  upon  the  literary  [iii  luriiianres  and  social 
movements  of  that  remote  period.  The  two  papers  upon  the  '  Tel- 
low  Fever  of  1795,'  given  in  late  numbers,  were  fixim  the  awne 
source ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  various  and  miscelloneooa 
selection.  We  have  pleasure  in  the  belief,  that  many  of  our  elderly 
readers  will  derive  no  small  enjoyment  Irom  passages  which  may 
carry  them  rividly  back  to  '  scenes  long  vanished,'  and  unite  them 
Bgnin  with  public  or  private  friends,  who  have  perfaaps  been  forgotten 
formany  ayear.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  as  we  peruse  these  minute 
records,  that  many  in  this  metropolis,  and  the  good  *  city  of  brotherly 
love,'  would  kindle  into  a  fervor  of  reminiscence,  could  they  accom- 
pany the  writer,  in  his  social  ^here,  among  the  chief  men  of  his 
lime  ;  the  Wolseya,  the  Johnsons,  the  Kents,  the  Mitchells,  and  the 
I>ui)lap3;  now  passing  an  hour  with  Hodgkinson,  hearing  him  read 
from  a  ^en  new  but  now  old  play,  which  was  soon  to  be  brought 
out ;  and  ndw  rejoicing  at  the  theatre  in  the  exquisite  acting  of  Mm 
Johnson,  in  Lady  Townley,  or  *  old  Jefferson,'  as  he  was  callad  in 
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lat^  days,  as  Sir  Francis  Wrongliead ;  sitdiigy  perhaps,  all  the  while 
by  die  side  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  BoUmah,  who 
90. gallantly  attempted  the  rescue  of  Lafayette.  Or,  if  in  our  sister 
city,  vibrating  between  the  Wistars,  the  R^ah's,'the  .Copes,  and  the 
Wolcotts ;  walking  round  the  metropolis  with  his  intimate  fHend  and 
cozTespondent,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  tracing  out  the  localities 
of  that  awful  epidemic,  which  this  distinguished  author  afterward  so 
powerfully  described,  or  hearing  him  read  from  the  pages  of  his  novel, 
while  scarcely  dry  from  his  pen.  Copies  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
correspondence,  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  that  period,  are  transcribed  kt  large  in  the  journal ;  and  it  is  from 
this  portion  of  the  ms.  volumes,  whence  we  select  the  following  pas^ 
sage,  in  relation  to  letter-writing.  When  Charles  Lamb  said  that 
'one  glimpse  of  the  human  face,  one  shake  of  the  human  hand,  vrss 
worth  whole  reams  of  cold,  thin  correspondence,'  we  may  suppose 
he  had  in  his  eye  some  such  correspondents  as  those  alluded  to  by 
our  journalist  below ;  men  who,  although  fliey  disfumish  their  skulk 
to  write  a  letter,  yet  make  up  a  most  stiltish  model  of  '  written  con- 
vene:'  .  , 

'  You  cannot  but  have  observed  how  various  are  the  powers  of  men 
in  this  respect ;  and  how  contemptibly  the  minds  of  some  appear  to 
have  dwindled,  when  they  come  to  give  a  written  language  to  that 
which  in  ordinary  conversation  seemed  to  possess  no  bttle  share  of 
Inrilliancy  and  truth.  There  are  so  many  resting  places,  in  common 
talking^,  (for  they  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  conversations,)  so 
many  ways  of  sliding  out  of  difficulties,  by  means  of  an  apt  allusion, 
or  pun,  a  repartee,  or  a  new  subject,  that  men  of  superficial  minds 
and  scanty  mformation  ofbeutimes  obtain  great  credit,  where  they 
deserve  none.  The  touch-stone  of  these  is  the  p^n.  When  men  ven- 
ture to  assun^e  this  instrument,  we  look  for  something  more  than  the 
passable  ;  we  expect  precision,  pertinence,  method ;  and  in  no  other 
species  of  composition  do  men  so  miserably  fail,  in  these  particulars, 
as  in  letter-writing.  This  is,  perhaps,  because  diey  mistake  the  pur- 
pose of  letters.  For  '  a  letter,'  thev  say,.'  is  of  no  consequence ;'  and 
they  make  it  the  slovenly  vehicle  of  crude  and  contemptible  opinions. 
But,  surely,  my  dear  Sir,  you  do  not  think  thus  lightly  of  these  sub- 
stitutes for  conversation.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  mere  letters  of  business.  You  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to 
have  scrawled  half  a  dozen  almost  unintelligible  lines,  concerning 
some  report  of  the  day,  and  to  have  dismissed  the  abortive  thing 
under  the  title  of  a  letter.  Much  as  you  may  love  your  friends,  and 
dearly  as  you  prize  their  welfare,  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere 
testimonials  or  the  continuance  of  their  affection,  assurances  of  their 
happiness,  and  wishes  for  your  own.  Letters,  in  your  mind,  must 
certianly  assume  a  higher,  a  more  dignified  character.  What  this 
character  is,  becomes  evident  enough,  when  we  have  reflected  for  a 
moment  on  their  design. 

'  Had  I  been  absent  from  my  friend  for  many  months,  hearing  no- 
thing from  him,  no  communication  subsisting  between  us,  and  were 
we,  after  such  an  absence,  to  meet,  should  I  content  myself  with  bare 
inquiries  after  his  health,  and  his  pecuniary  prosperity  1  Would  he  be 
satisfied  with  corresponding  infonnation  respecting  myself]    Would 
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either  be  likely  to  suppose  that  the  purpose  of  our  meeting  was  then 
effected,  and  quietly  return  to  the  same  remote  situations,  and  to  the 
same  long-continued  silence  1  Is  it  not  more  probable,  nay,  is  it  not 
certain,  that  we  should  indulge  ardently,  passionately,  and  reason* 
ably  indulge,  in  m&iny  long,  and  to  us  interesting,  conversations  1 
That  we  should  not  feel  each  other's  company  a  btpthen,  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  more  hours  )  And  that,  Uiough  our  health  and  pros- 
perity might,  reciprocally,  claim  some  part  of  our  attention,  we  should 
seize  on  the  occasion,  with  avidity,  to  discuss  all  those  quesdons 
which,  during  our  absence  from  each  other,  had  greatly  affected  as  9 
Should  not  we  seek,  in  fine,  to  unfold  the  treasured  volume  of  our  sonl, 
and  expose  the  variegated  pagea  to  the  inspection  of  our  friend  1  If 
it  be  true,  that '  letters  are  mtended  to  be  the  substitutes  of  discourse/ 
can  there  any  longer  remain  a  doubt  as  to  what  they  should  be  1  Is  it 
not  clear,  that  the  more  copiously  they  treat  of  important  matterSp 
the  more  Taluable  they  become,  and  the  more  perfectly  they  answer 
their  true  ^nd  1  It  has  been  remarked  of  the  celebrated  GrotinSy 
and  greatly  to  his  praise,  that  he  wrote  numerous  letters,  and  that  all 
his  letters  were  complete  treatises.  Compared  with  such  a  standard, 
what  would  be  the  character  of  the  infinitude  of  puny  existences 
which  daily  arrogate  to  themselves  the  sacred  appellation  of  letters  1 
Shall  I  answer  you  in  tbe  spirited  and  forcible  language  of  my  friend 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  ?  Speaking  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  his 
late  letters,  he  says  :  *  Letters,  indeed,  as  they  are  usus^ly  written,  are 
the  ghosts,  the  skeletons  of  conversation;  '  with  bones  as  marrowless, 
and  blood  as  cold,'  as  any  gibbetted  representation  of  death  whatever. 
Of  such  mockeries  of  wit  and  ease,  such  shadowy  resemblaaces  of 
life  and  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  a^iy  other  language  than  that 
of  anger  or  ridicule.' 

'  When  communications  are  frequent,  they  are  apt  to  become  very 
brief;  and  in  short  letters,  all  the  real  use  of  such  an  intercourse  is 
lost,  by  frivolous  inquiries,  tiresome  introductions,  and  impertinent 
conclusions.  They  are  like  fashionable  tea-parties  where  all  is  hurry 
and  confusion,  while  the  company  are  together ;  where  every  one  is 
under  constraint,  through  fear  of  not  doing  every  thing  just  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  or  of  injuring  her  fine  clothes ;  where  the  value  and 
merit  of  fans,  ribbons,  and  muslins,  are  the  topics  of  discussion; 
and  where,  in  fine,  each  guest  is  glad  when  the  company  separate, 
and  the  hostess  happy  to  see  her  visitors  depart.  But  long  letters, 
when  not  very  frequent,  are  like  those  visits  which  our  distant  friends 
make,  when  diey  come  to  stay  wiih  us  occasionally,  several  days,  in 
the  true  family  way  ;  where  sJl  things  take  their  accustomed  course ; 
and  where  we  are  more  anxious  to  enjoy  their  society,  than  to  display 
the  richness  of  our  habiliments,  and  the  magnificence  of  our  furniture.' 

From  a  letter  to  the  writer,  by  a  distinguished  lady  of  Connecticut, 
the  '  wife  of  an  eminent  member  of  the  National.  Congress,'  we  copy 
the  annexed  remarks  upon  women,  their  rights,  education,  etc.  Tne 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  letter  is  based  upon  a  conversation 
held  vrith  our  journalist,  in  relation  to  a  recently  published  work  upon 
the  education  and  condition  of  women,  and  that  hence  the  thoughts 
are  thrown  together  in  a  random  and  miscellaneous  manner.  Never- 
theless, we  commend  them  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  reader,  as 
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embodying  views  and  fiicts,  which  will  at  least  be  deemed  importaht 
by  tboee  who  properly  estimate  the  great  infkience  of  well  eauc4ted 
ftmales: 

'As  to' the  proposed  amendments  in  the  education  of  women,  I 
confess  I  see  no  objection  to  the  attempt.  To  eradicate  a  single 
folly,  above  all,  to  expel  a  single  vice,  from  the  character  of  women, 
is  worth  the  united  exertions  of  mankind,  for  at  least  one  century. 
For  after  all,  women  are  of  great  importance  in  the  world,  even  widi 
their  present  narrow  views  of  things.  Let  them  then  possess  legally 
that  liberty  which  they  now  obtain  by  their  illicit  operations  on  the 
minds  <^  their  male  acquaintances  and  connexions.  This  will  show 
whether  they  will  bear  a  reasonable  independence ;  whether  they 
will  bear  to  be,  lawfuUy^  of  consequence.  The  term' which  was  first 
applied  to  woman,  '  hdp^meet,'  carries,  to  my  undei^tanding,  an  idea 
of  equality, 

'  The  Kght  of  science,  where  it  has  only  beamed  on  half  a  nation, 
(for  women,  nationally,  have  never  partaken  but  of  the  reflected 
Uaze,)  has  shown  us  wonders.  Suffer  it,  then,  to  have  indiscriminate 
extension,  to  men  and  vvomen,  and  I  believe  it  will  have,  indiscrimi- 
nately, good  effects.  As  we  are  the  work  of  the  hsoids  of  the  same 
Grod,  and,  independently  of  each  other,  accountable  beings,  I  cannot 
conceive  why  women  ought  not  to  be  so  educated  that  they  can  tkink 
for  themselves.  It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  exercise  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  body,  tends  to  strengthen  its  faculties. 

'  I  believe  the  Deity  sees  latent  talents  in  the  human  mind,  which 
will,  in  his  own  time,  be  drawn  into  light  and  into  use ;  and  that  the 
means  appointed  to  this  sublime  end,  are  to  be  found, in  the  WMtuai 
exertions  of  mankind.  I  have  sometimes  indulged  the  thought,  that 
the  whole  human  character  is  yet  in  its  infancy. ,  We  daily  see  men 
stopping  short,  when  they  have  but  half  ascended  the  hiU,  discouraged 
witn  the  thought  that  they  can  never  attain,  the  summit  of  perfection 
which '  has  been  attained,  much  less  go  on  to  an  ideal  height ;  that 
is  as  dark  as  midnight.  We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  viewing  things  as 
dangerous,  nay,  as  impossible,  which  are  only  difficult,  A  little  more 
light,  which  would  dawn  upon  us  if  we  would  shut  our  eyes  to  pre- 
judice, and  open  them  to  reason,  might  excite  astonishment,  how  we 
could  have  been  so  long  in  ignorance  of  simple  truths,  respecting  one 
half  of  the  human  race,  who  interweave  themselves  with  the  hajfpinet* 
of  the  other  half. 

'Universal  Love  must  gain  ground,  in  all  hearts,  and  Science 
spread,  universally,  its  pure  lights,  before  women  will  be  completely 
emancipated  from  the  chains  of  ignorance,  and  consequent  foUy ;  or 
men  from  their  passion  to  tyrannize.  I  speak  collectively,  not  indi- 
vidually. I  do  not  caH  all  men  tyrants ;  nor  all  women  slaves,  or  fools, 
or  samples  of  blind  ignorance.  No!  There  is,  here  and  there,  a 
being,  among  both  sexes,  so  enlightened,  and  so  good,  that  nliture  may 
hold  them^  forth,  and,  in  the  language  of  Minerva,  say,  '  These  are  my 
children ! ' 

'  I  have  only  perused  your  little  book  once  through,  and  therefore 
can  only  touch  its  prominent  features;  but  you  will  be  able  to  gather, 
from  what  I  have  written,  my  general  opinions.  Nor  have  I  given 
them  with  diffidence ;  because  you,  I  know,  will  not  deem  it  an  in- 
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frmsemeBt  on  modes^,  that  s  woman  should  venture  to  speak  what 
she  believes ;  and  were  I  to  g^ve  my  sentiments  otherwise  than  under 
the  influence  of  unreserved  freedom,  depend  upon  it  they  would  be 
artful  disguises,  not  genuine  principles. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  no  author  has  written 

food  and  just  sentiments  on  education,  save  the  lady  in  question.  I 
old  Lord  Kaimes' '  Hints  on  Education  '  in  high  estimation.  But  I 
am  not  so  inconsistent  as  to  ^prove  M  he  has  advaneed.  He  haa 
too  many  sentiments  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  written  on 
that  subject. 

'  A  considerable  number  of  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  put  iuto  my  hands  Rousseau's  *  Emilius ;'  and,  after  praising  it 
highly,  he  laid  before  me  this  inducement  to  read  it ;  that  if  I  had 
ever  regretted  the  situation  in  which  I  or  my  sex  were  placed  in  the 
world,  I  should  feel  perfectly  contented  with  it,  after  reading  this 
work.  I  told  him  I  had  no  reason  to  regret  iny  particular  allotment ; 
and  that  I  had  hitherto  lived  among  my  acquamtances,  full  as  well 
esteemed  as  I  thought  I  deserved  to  be.  I  read  the  book;  and, 
whether  it  deserves  praise  or  blame,  I  confess  I  read  by  much  tli» 
greater  part  with  secret  indisnation.  I  viewed  his  principles  as  cor* 
rapt,  as  his  mind  > was  enthusiastic.  You  wiU  easily  imagine,  then, 
that  I  have  looked  patiently  on,  while  your  author,  to  adopt  a  common 
phrase,  has  '  cuffed  his  ears.' 

'  You  request  me  to  make  all  the  remarks  I  can  think  of.  Alas ! 
I  have  so  many  cares,  and  so  many  kinds  of  employment,  that  I  am 
hardly  left  with  sufficient  leisure  to  take  my  rest.  If  I  could  rise  at 
midnight,  when  my  mind  is  calm,  when  all  is  stillness  around  me,  and 
my  recollection  of  every  thing  which  has  previously  employed  me 
is  clear,  I  might  give  you  some  thoughts  not  altogether  unworthy 
your  attention ;  something  more  systematic.  But,  perplexed  as  I 
often  am,  and  hurried  firom  one  subject  to  another,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  destroy  what  I  have  already  written,  as  a  thing  incompetent  to 
explain  my  own  wishes,  and  answer  your  expectations.  But  I  will 
regard  my  promise  as  a  sacred  engagement ;  and  however  in  sub- 
stance I  may  fall  short  of  the  performance,  I  wiU  send  the  form. 

'  The  author's  idea  that  women  ought  to  learn  certain  professional 
business,  I  see  no  objection  to.  I  know  that  great  courage  andforti* 
tude  are  necessary  to  surgical  operations,  for  example ;  and  I  hold 
that  females  possess  these  qualities,  and  united  with  the  tenderest 
humanity.  All  men  are  not  destined  to  the  same  employment,  let  the 
bent  of  their  genius  be  what  it  may;  then  why  should  toomenf 
They,  too,  differ  in  genius  and  capacity.  Why  not  make  surgeons; 
and  physicians  of  some  1  I  know  many  men,  whose  genius  is  better 
fitted  to  superintend  a  kitchen,  than  to  practice  in  any  learned  pro- 
fession ;  who,  however,  have  spent  the  morning  and  the  evening  of 
their  lives  in  such  ill-directed  manner ;  pretending  to  acquire,  and 
pretending  to  practice,  what  their  wives  and  sisters  knew  more  per- 
fectly, without  having  devoted  themselves  to  it,  or  having  been  in- 
structed. On  which  side  must  this  be  determined  1  Equal  rights, 
equal  claims,  is  all  I  ask  for; 

'  I  highly  approve  learning  women  some  mechanic  arts,  by  which 
th0y  mfij  earn  honest,  honorable,  independent  bread.    The  only  re- 
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source  left  to  a  'woman,  who  is  destitute  of  natural  suj^NHt,  is  to 
repair  to  her  needle,  or  the  spinning-whee J.  The  latter  is  a  healtiifiil 
employment ;  but  mantua-makere  and  milliners  are,  idmost  without 
exception,  weak  in  mind  and  weak  in  body-;  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  l>oth  are  in  ^ant  of  exercise.  And,  to  speak  generally,  they  are 
also  more  unfit  than  scholars  are,^  to  manage  any  thing  in  the  do- 
mestic circle  of  business,  beside  the  sewing  of  the  family^  which  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  their  direction. 

'  The  situation  of  women  in  the  woild  is  somewhat  like  the  follow- 
ing example  :  Two  men^o  into  a  field  to  labor  together,  to  obtai*i  a 
certain  object.  The  one  is  possessed  of  a  competency  to  begin  those 
occupations ;  he,  of  course,  assumes  the  right  of  proposing  every 
scheme,  and  ordering  the  execution.  The  enect  of  this  difference  in 
their  circumstances  is,  the  one^  becomes  most  capable  of  governing, 
by  having  exercised  his  faculties  independently ;  the  other,  incapable 
of  directing  even  himself^  and  must  be  led  ;  because  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  being  led,  and  directed  by  another.  I  will  touch  the 
picture  over  again,  now  the  effect  is  clear.  The  former  is  a  cunning 
tyrant ;  the  latter  a  simpleton,  at  least. 

*  Women,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  allowed  to  manage  pro- 
perty, or  considered  as  any  body,  in  law,  where  matters  of  property 
come  in  question ;  (yes,  they  are  allowed  to  make  a  last  will  and  testa- 
ment ! )  and  we  are,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  this  exclusion  from 
privileges,  exempted  personally  from  taxation.  But  we  are  some- 
times called,  late  in  life,  to  the  management  of  ptoperty,  where  we 
have  to  look  carefully  around  us,  as  well  for  our  children  as  ourselves ; 
and  property,  too,  under  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. We  can  easily  discern,  here,  the  want  and  the  worth  of 
independent' sentiments.  But,  even  under  tlie  most  difficult  view  of 
the  caise,  I  have  seen  women  display  superior  capacity  in  manage- 
ment. 

*  Is  there  danger  in  enlightening  the  understanding  of  women,  as 
it  respects  practical  religion,  and  the  great  duties  we  all  owe  to  God's 
family  on  earth  ?  For  myself,  I  think,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  I 
have  seen  among  the  enlightened  of  my  own  sex  more  sacred  regard 
paid  to  religious  duties,  than  among  the  ignorant.  Why  not  better, 
if  more  enlightened  ?  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen  pious,  well-meaninff 
ignorant  women ;  whose  intentions,  charity  bids  us  hope,  are  accepted, 
ror  God  looks  at  the  heart ;  but  can  they  comprehend  wkt/  they  ought 
to  be  virtuous  1  Is  not  a  woman  whp^  has  principles  of  her  own ; 
who  acts  right,  because  her  reason  tells  her  it  is  best ;  a  character 
more  desirable  to  contemplate  1  —  a  more  desirable  friend,  wife,  or 
mother,  than  she  who  is  only  a  conformist  to  rules  learned  by  rote  t 
Which  of  these  characters  would  men  be  most  liable  or  necessitated 
to  watch  t 

*  Has  well  directed  scientific  knowledge  made  men  worse  t  It 
makes  women  pedantic,  they  say,  to  have  read  much.  I  have  but  a 
short  answer  to  this  hackneyed  assertion.  I  never  saw  a  man  or  a 
woman  pedantic,  who  had  rejected  much.  Is  it  envy  which  leads 
men  to  dispute  with  women  the  claim  of  almost  every  talent  in 
common  with  men  1  Or  is  it  thus:  women,  in  the  aggregate,  aris^not 
in  the  habit  of  cultivating  their  talents;  and  where,  here  and  there, 
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one  ioe#  gain  some  knowledge,  she  is  flattered ;  she  exalts  heneU^ 
and  loses  the  merit,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  as  common  to 
men  as  to  women.  A  learned  man  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met 
with ;  if  it  were  so  in  regard  to  women,  we  should  see  the  u^in< 
and  the  oddity  of  such  a  figure  yanishing  together.' 


In  1794,  our  author  commenced  a  history  of  his  own  life,  and 
continued  it  from  childhood  down  to  the  close  of  his  first  collegiate 
term.  '  It  is  fortunate,'  says  he, '  that  I  proc^ded  no  farther ;  for 
the  undertaking  was  commenced  under  the  influence  of  feelings 
which  ought  surely  never  to  mark  a  performance  of  the  kind,  un- 
der the  still  vigorous  influence  of  impressions  hostile  to  virtue,  and 
destructive  of  energy.  Had  they  continued,  they  would  have  diffused 
over  my  narrative,  as  they  then  already  had  over  my  soul,  an  air  of 
melancholy,  and  querulous  repining,  unbecoming  a  man.'  The  intro- 
duction to  diis  autobiography  is  transcribed,  and  serves  '  to  mark  the 
prog^ss  of  the  writer's  mind  &om  error  to  truth ;  from  despair  and 
inactivity,  to  assuraince  and  energy.'  A  few  extracts  are  subjoined, 
which  will  find  an  answering  appeal  in  many  a  bosom.  The  last 
paragraph  but  one,  may  be  taken  as  a  synopsis,  in  part,  of  the  vo- 
lumes from  which  we  are  quoting : 

'  When,  with  a  retrospective  eye,  I  survey  the  days  which  are  past; 
when  I  arrest  the  fleeting  images  of  former  times,  and  consider  what 
I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  felt ;  though  ruddy  youth  still  blooms 
upon  my  cheek,  I  become  astonished  at  the  lengUi  of-  my  existence ; 
and  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  am  not  already  in  the  wane  of  life, 
and  near  the  termination  of  its  strange,  eventful  period.  To  me» 
however  they  may  appear  to  others,  the  years  which  are  gone  seem 
numerous  and  long ;  they  exist,  to  my  imagination  anid  memory,  in 
all  their  extension ;  nor  does  the  future  elongate  itself  so  far  in  per- 
spective, as  the  past  stretches  back  toward  the  commencement  of  my 
being.  And  if  the  consciousness  of  duration  depend  rather  on  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  than  on  the  diurnal  and  annual  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth,  an  obvious  solution  of  thb  paradox  appears ;  for 
my  life,  though  outwardly  neither  very  deeply  or  curiously  variega- 
ted, has  been  marked  with  many  revolutions  of  opinion  and  sentiment, 
of  success  and  delight,  of  passion  and  distress.  Events,  considerable 
in  number,  and  powerful  in  effect;  events  operating  on  my  mind 
with  uncontrollable  and  afflictive  energy,  and  dressed  by  my  imaginar 
tion,  and  arrayed  by  my  heart,  in  feariul  and  ruinous  importance ; 
have  exercised  over  every  power  of  my  soul,  and  every  action  of  my 
life,  a  wondrous  though  mostly  a  concealed  influence. 

'  Sweet  were  the  days  of  my  childhood,  embittered  only  by  little 
anxieties  and  trifling  disappointments  !  Hope  swiflly  succeeded  to 
distrust,  and  the  dxn^U  hcuowed  iUeif  under  the  tear  which  yet  stood  on 
my  cheek.  War,  which  then  ravaged  my  country,  wns  to  me  rather  a 
pastime  ijian  a  terror.  Unconscious  of  its  many  and  dire  calamities, 
my  heart  exulted  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  fife,  and  the  drum; 
the  ^listening  arms  pleased  my  eyes ;  and  tales  of  victory  ravished 
my  fency.  My  bosom  beat,  and  my  soul  panted  to  follow  Uie  soldier 
to  the  field ;  to  mingle  in  the  glorious  conflict ;  to  wrest  the  sword 
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£tom  the  detftroyef,  and  torn  the  thnnderof  t^e  oppressor  upon  himself. 
'D^Ughtkl  days !  with  what  fond  enthusiasm-  do  I  look  back,  and 
reflect,  upon  them  ?  What  ioy  does  it  still  convey  to  my  bosom,  to 
refiew  and  reconsider  the  mnocence  which  reigned  in  my  hedrt; 
the  wanton  and  guileless  frolics  of  the  day ;  the  peace  which  vmit- 
ed  on  the  hoars  of  serene  repose ;  the  tranquillity  which  welcomed 
1^  departure  of  refreshing  sleep,  and  l^e  approaches  of  awakening 
mom  t  O  days  ot  Miss !  days  crowned  with  delight  i  Few  and 
transient  indeed  ye  were ;  yet  still  does  your  recollection  refresh  and 
ittvigorale  my  mind.  With  melancholy  plaasure  do  J  love  to  com- 
paie  your  calm,  contented  progresSi  with  the  stormy  and  afflicting 
advances  of  later  years;  to  trace  the  origin  of  error,  to  view  the 
birth  of  misf(Mtune,  to  U^  the  concealing  veil  from  treasured  griefs, 
and  dissolve  the  mystic  ehaanns  which  bind,-  in  stem  enchantment,  the 
melancholy  thought  to  near  and  pressing  miseries. 

'  To  see  what  1  have  been,  and  to  have  a  connected  view  of  actions^ 
feelings,  and  opinions,  from  my  earliest  years,  are,  in  part,  the  mo- 
tives which  have  influenced  me  to  undertake  the  composition  of  the 
history  of  myself.  I  would  record  what  are  my  present  sentimenta 
of  those  things  which  have  alteady  passed,  and  which  are  daily  psuss* 
ing;  I  would  trace  the  rise,  and  delineate  the  progress,  of  all  those 
connections  with  my  fellow-beings,  which  have  oeen  to  me  such  fer- 
tile sources  of  delight  and  grief;  I  would  fix,  while  yet  the  recollec- 
tion lives  in  my  mind,  the  sentiments,  the  actions,  the  characters  of 
my  friends,  of  their  friends ;  finally,  of  all  those  distinguished  per- 
sonages, with  whom  accident  or  design  has  made  me  acquainted. 

'  Minute  circumstances  rapidly  escape,  how  lasting  soever  may  be 
their  coincident  impressions.  But  how  important  are  these  minutisB  I 
How  much  does  the  explication  of  every  considerable  event,  depend 
on  these  very  things,  lAich  common  minds  regard  as  too  trifling  to 
deserve  attention !  With  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and  distress, 
do  I  commence,  and  shall  I  continue,  this  undertaking.  To  record 
every  thought,  wish,  action,  and  suffering— how  arduous  yet  how 
useful  the  task !  How  many  pleasing,  how  many  mournful,  images 
must  I  recall !  What  instcinces  of  folly  and  of  vice !  What  mo- 
ments of  wisdom  and  of  virtue  ! ' 


Thb  first  of  the  following  paragraphs  refers  to  the  scenery  in  au- 
tumn, near  Litchfield,  (Conn.,)  and  evinces  our  author's  ardent  love 
of  nature ;  while  the  second  is  not  without  interest,  eveii  at  this  late 
period*  Gen.  Miranda  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine,  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board : 

'  The  woods  are  pleasant,  even  yet,  all  stripped,  as  they  arej  of 
leaves.  ^  What  nactie  shall  we  give  to  thaf  warm,  and  sofb,  and  gentle 
sensation  and  sentiment,  which  is  inspired  by  being  buried  in  the 
emboweling  shades  of  thick  woods !  I  never  felt  it  fully  on  York 
island.  The  view  on  the  road  I  passed  over  this  morning,  is  remark- 
ably fine.  I  was  so  forgetful  of  the  transcendently  excellent  prospect, 
that  it  struck  me  like  something  new.  What  a  picture  of  majestic 
and  beauteous  repose  did  the  western  view  present !  The  tovm  of 
Litchfield,  the  west  mountain,  the  lake,  the  plue  and  distant  ridges 
of  New  Milford,  the  dhasm  by  which  the]^  are^  in  part,  exposed  to  the 
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eye  !  But  I  will  not  trust  my  untutored  pen  with  a  descripti<m  of 
the  scene.  Thy  pencil,  Charles,  my  friend  Charles  Brookden,  to 
thine  doth  it  belong.' 

'It  was  with  greet  pleasure  that  I  learned; fix>m  Miss  W *s  let- 

tersy  that  (xen.  Mibahtda  was  safe.  This  man  travelled,  through  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  United  States.  It  was  my  second  year  in  colleget 
that  I  saw  him,  at  New-Haven.  He  was  then  meditating  a  levolution 
in  South  America.  This  stronsly  impressed  me  in  his  favor,  and.hia 
demeanor  was  calculated  to  hei^ten  the  favorable  impression  which 
a  knowledge  of  his  design  had  made.  I  recollect  with  what  keen 
regret  I  heard  a  fictitious  account  of  his  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  court,  by  means  of  their  emissaries.' 

In  resuming  .this  'Salmagundi  of  the  Olden  Time,'  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  present  a  greater  variety  of  topics  and  interest  than  marks 
the  initiatory  number,  which  demands,  on  the  score  of  hurried  pre- 
paration, the  indulgence  of  tike  reader. 


TO     THE     LABY 

WHO    SENT    MB     A     ▼ALBNTIHB    OH    TALBNTIITB'*    DAT. 

SwBST  Udjr,  thanks!  my  stream  of  life 

Ran  brighter'  when  1  read  the  line 
That  told  me  there  was  still  a  heart 

That  could  respond  to  mine : 
Years  Tanished,  and  1  felt  the  jov 
That  thrilled  me  when  a  happy  Soy. 

I  know  thee  not  —  may  never  know ; 

My  eyes  may  vainly  rove  o'er  all    - 
That  meet  me  m  the  daily  pathil, 

Nor  on  thee  chance  to  fall ; 
But  Fancy  wnll  extend  to  me 
A  glass,  in  which  thy  form  to  see. 

I  shall  Qombine  all  lovely  looks, 

All  eracefiil  shapes,  and  hues  ideaL  , 
And  aer  the  bright,^  enchanting  whole, 

Gaze  till  I  deem  it  real. 
I  '11  listen  to  the  gentlest  tone, 
And  fondly  deem 't  is  sure  thine  own. 

And  I  wilt  wear  it  as  a  badge. 

The  ribbon  blue,  that  sweetly  bound 
The  egression  of  thy  kindred  thoughts,  ■ 

Those  words  of  magic  sound ; 
Words  of  the  master-lyre,  that  tdls 
The  secrete  of  Love's  treasure-oells. 

1  cannot  claim  such  welcome  piaiee ; 

My  poor  desert  is  far  below 
The  rank  of  honor  which  thy  Terse 

So  freely  would  bestow ; 
Yet  round  my  forehead  let  me  twine 
All  garlands  wreathed  by  hands  like  thine. 

Lady  I  shoald  Formne  e'er  reveal 

My  valentine^  my  fair  unknown, 
Say,  will  thy  voice  repeat  the  words 

Confessed  to  me  alone  1 
Ah !  wilt  thou  then,  till  life  departs, 
Still  wear  me  in  thy  *  heart  or  hearu  V 

r.  B. 
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( 

THB      OISCOMSoLaTE     C  L  A  *p     TO     Hit    MISTRBS*. 


ABjdeareBt !  whenr I aat entranced, 

Thiougfa  many  a  happy  dav, 
And  heanl  thee  mnff,  as  Cupia  danqed, 

'  Toang  loTe  wilTne'er  deeay/ 
I  little  dreamed  that  wicked  men, 

For  hateful  luat  of  gold, 
Would  murder  voathiul  clams,  and.  then 

Look  on  whiM  they  were  sold !  \ 

^     .• 

Tb  know  that  we  ard  doomed  to  part, 

That  all  our  hopes  afeYain ; 
To  feel  the  ashes  near  m^r  heart, 

The  coals  upon  ray  hrain ;  j 

To  lie  add  think  of  severed  joys, 

And  sigh  a  last  farewell, 
While  roasting  here  for  clam-orous  boys, 

'T  will  burst  my  very  shell ! 

ft 

But  hark  1  I  hear  the  hopeful  twain 

To  seat  themselves  prepare; 
I  scent,  alas !  with')  added  pain, 

The  butter,  sliced  with  oare ; 
Soon,  soon  the  knife  will  do  its  work— 

Noiv  pray  be  sen  tie,  Sam! 
There!  there  I  I'm  out— oh.  what  ajerkl 

Fatewell  t  thou  widowM  dam! 
llMtoa,  Fekrnmrft  1830.  ■  r. 


1 
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NUMBER    ONS. 


SuRBLT  nature  intended  that  I  should  have  been  bom  amonff  the 
Canuinchees  or  Pawnees !  From  my  earlie?^  years,  I  have  preierred 
the  company  and  habits  of  our  stem  and  hardy  huntsmen,  to  all  the 
advantages  which  polished  society  could  ofier.  The  wild  notes  of 
the  horn  never  failed  to  send  the  warm  blood  tingling  through  my 
veins,  and  the  hayings  of  a  gaJIant  hound  are  to  me  more  musicsd 
than  the  sweetest  note  which  ever  fell  from  woman's  lip.  Never  do 
I  feel  more  vividly  the  pride  of  existence,  than  when,  mounted  on  my 
swift-footed  Cherokee,  I  fly  through  the  wild  forest,  ever  accompa- 
nied by  my  faithful  hound  Bravo.  At  such  times,  I  have  ofteil  been 
tempted  to  use  the  Kentucky  hunter's  boast,  *  the  swiftest  horse,  the 
surest  rifle,  the  best  dog;'  omitting  '  the  prettiest  wife,'  as  an  article 
finding  no  place  in  my  inventory  of  chattels. 

Though  custom  and  duty  have  interfered  with  my  natural  propen- 
sities, and  made  me  a  semi-civilized  man ;  though  years  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  in  poring  over  the  dry  details  of  the  law ;  yet  me- 
thinks  same  portion  of  the  dare-devil  spirit  which  once  actuated  me 
vet  remains.  Oftentimes,  throwing  aside  the  records  of  legal  lore, 
have  I,  with  one  or  two  choice  spirits,  buried  myself  in  the  depths  of 
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our  noble  forests,  whose  echoes,  for  weeks,  rang  to  the  report  of  our 
fatal  rifles.  Volumes  would  not  picture  the  scenes  which  were  then 
enacted.  The  eallant  spirits  who  shared  these  sports,  are  now 
scattered  over  this  wide  Union,  and  many  of  them  are  battling  their 
way  to  fortune  and  renown.  But  with  us  all,  these  '  campings  out ' 
will  ever  be  a  bright  spot  In  the  wide  waste  of  thin^  departed. 
Who  of  us  will  ever  foreet  the  parting  feast;  the  last  night's  revel ; 
when,  gathered  around  ue  mossy  knoU  in  front  of  our  camp-fire,  we 
pledged  each  other  in  the  bright  juice  of  the  grape  ?  Poets  have 
sung  the  parting-cup,  the  stirrup-cup,  the  cup  which  beauty's  lip  had 
first  touched ;  but  give,  O !  give  me  the  cup  that  was  drained  at  mid- 
night, in  the  depths  of  the  old  forest ;  stme  fHends^  arouud,  and  the 
mild  stars  looking  down  upon  our  innocent  revelry !  Busy  memory, 
be  still !  nor  seek  td  make  me  garrulous !  'T  is  not  to  bring  back 
scenes  long  flown,  that  I  now  write,  but  to  record  an  adventiure  which 
happened  to  me  a  few  days  since. 


Who  ever  saw  Bravo,  without  loving  him  t  His  sloe-black  eyes, 
his  glossy  skin,  flecked  here  and  there  with  blue ;  his  wide-spread 
thighs,  clean  shoulders,  broad  back,  and  low-drpoping  chest,  bespoke 
him  the  true  stag-hound ;  and  none  who  ever  saw  his  bounding  form, 
or  heard  his  deep-toned  bay,  as  the  swifl-fobted  sta^  flew  ^before 
him,  would  dispute  his  title.  List,  gentle  reader  !  and  I  will  tell  you 
an  adventure,  which  will  make  you  love  him  all  the  more. 

A  bright  frosty  morning  in  November,  1838,  tempted  me  to  visit 
the  forest  hunting-groimds.  On  this  occasion,  I  was  followed  by  a 
fine-looking  hound,  which  had  been  presented  to  me,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, by  a  fellow  sportsman.  I  was  anxious  to  test  his  qualities,  and 
knowing  that  a  mean  dog  will  often  hunt  well  with  tf  good  one,  I 
had  tied  un  the  eager  Bravo,  and  was  attended  by  the  stranger  dog 
alone.  A  brisk  canter  of  half  an  hour,  brought  me  to  the  wild  forest 
hills.  Slackening  the  rein,  I  slfiwly  wound  my  way  up  a  brushy 
slope,  some  three  hundred  yards  in  length.  I  had  ascended  about 
half  way,  when  the  hound  began  to  exhibit  evident  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  wad  at  the  same  instant  a  stag  sprang  out  from  some  under- 
bi-ush  near  by,  and  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  slope.  A  word, 
and  the  hound  was  crouching  at  my  feet,  and  my  trained  Cherokee, 
with  ear  erect,  and  flashing  eye,  watched  the  course  of  the  affiighted 
animal. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distant,  every  limb  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  blue 
sky,  the  stag  pauised,  and  looked  proudly  down  upon  us.  After  a 
moment  of  indecision,  I  raised  my  rifle,  and  sent  the  whizzing  lead 
upon  its  errand.  A  single  bound,  and  the  antlered  monarch  waa 
hidden  from  my  view.  Hastily  running  down  a  ball,  I  ascended  the 
slope,  and  my  blood  ran  a  little  faster,  as  I  saw  the  '  gouts  of  blood' 
which  stained  the  withered  leaves  where  he  had  stood.  One  moment 
more,  and  the  excited  hound  was  leaping  breast  high  on  his  trail,  and 
the  gallant  Cherokee  bore  his  rider  liKe  Ughtning  after  them. 

Away ■^- away!  for  hours,  did  we  thus  hasten  on,  without  once 
being  at  fault,  or  checking  our  headlong  speed.  The  chase  had  led 
us  miles  from  the  starting  point,  and  now  appeared  to  be  bearing  up 
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a  creek,  on  one  tide  of  whiclf  arose  a  precipitous  hill»  some  two  miles 
in  lefigdi,  whicli  I  knew  the  wounded  animal  would  nevei*  ascend. 
Half  a  mile  farther  oa,  another  hill  reared  its  bleak  and  barren  head, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet.  Once  fairly  in  the  gorge,,  diere 
was  no  exit,  8av0  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine.  Here  then  X  must 
intereept  my  game,  which  I  vras  able  to.  do^  by  taking  a  near  cut  over 
tbe  ridge,  that  saved  at  least  a  mile.  ^ 

(riving  one  parting  shout  to  cheer  my  dog,  Cherokee  bore  me 
headlong  to  the  pass.  I  had  scarcely  arrived,  when,  black  vnth  sweat, 
the  stag  came  labdrihg  up  the  gorge,  seemingly  totally  reckless  of 
our  presence.  Afaiii  i  poured  forth  the  '  leaden  messenger  of  death,' 
as  meteor-like  he  flashed  by  U8<  One  bound,  and  the  noble  animal  lay 
prostrate  within  fifty  feet  of  where  I  stood.  Leaping  from  my  horse, 
and  placing  one  knee  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  hand  upon  his  antlers, 
X  drew  my  hunting-knife ;  but  scarcely  had  its  keen  point  touched 
his  neck,  when,  with  a  sudden  bound,  he  threw  me  from  his  body, 
and  my  knife  was  burled  from  my  hand.  In  hunter's  parlance,  I  had 
'only  creased  him.'  I  at  once  saw  my  danger;  but  it  was  too  late. 
With  one  bound  he  was  upon  me,  wounding  and  almost  disabling  me, 
with  his  sharp  feet  and  horns.  I  seized  him  by  his  wide-spread  ant- 
lam,  and  sought  to  regain  possession  of  my  knife;  but  in  vain ;  each 
new  struggle  drew  us  farther  from  jt.  Cherokee,  frightened  at  this 
unusual  scene,  had  madly  fled  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  the  combat,  trembling  and  quivering  in  every 
Hmb. 

The  ridge  road  I  had  taken,  had  placed  us  far  in  advance  of  the 
hound,  whose  bay  I  could  not  now  hear.  The  struggles  of  the  furious 
animal  had  become  dreadful,  and  every  moment  I  could  feel  his  sharp 
hoob  cutting  deep  into  my  flesh ;  my  grasp  upon  hb  antlers  was 
growing  less  and  less  firm;  and  yet  I  relinquished  not  my  hold.  The 
struggle  had  brought  us  near  a  deep  ditch,  washed  by  the  heavy  fall 
rains,  and  into  this  I  endeavored  to  force  my  adversary;  but  my 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  efFon ;  when  we  approached  to  the  very 
brink,  he  leaped  over  the  drain  ;  I  relinquished  my  hold,  and  rolled 
in,  hoping  thus  to  escape  him.  But  he  r^umed  to  the  attack,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  me,  inflicted  numerous  severe  cuts  upon  my 
^e  and  breast,  before  I  could  again  seize  him  Locking  my  arms 
around  his  antlers,  I  drew  his  head  close  to  my  breast,  and  was  thus, 
by  a  great  effort,  enabled  to  prevent  his  doing  me  any  serious  injury. 
But  I  felt  that  this  could  not  last  long ;  every  muscle  and  fibre  of  my 
frame  was  called  into  action,  and  human  nature  could  not  long  bear 
up  under  such  exertioil.  Faltering  a  silent  prayer  to  heaven,  I  pre- 
pared to  meet  my  fate. 

At  this  moment  of  despair,  I  heard  the  faint  hayings  of  the  hound. 
The  stag,  too,  heard  the  sound,  and  springing  from  the  ditch,  drew 
me  with  him.  His  efforts  were  now  redoubled,  and  I  could  scarcely 
cling  to  him.  Yet  that  blessed  sound,  came  nearer  and  nearer!  O 
how  wildly  beat  my  heart,  as  I  saw  the  hound  emerge  from  the 
ravine,  and  spring  forward,  with  short  quick  bark,  as  his  eye  rested 
on  his  game.  I  released  my  hold  of  the  stag,  who  turned  upon  this 
new  enemy.  Exhausted  and  unable  to  rise,  I  still  cheered  the  dog, 
thfl^,  dastard-like,  fled  before  the  infuriated  animal,  who,  seemingly 
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daspisinff  such  an  enemy,  again  threw  himself  upon  me.  A^n  did 
I  succeed  in  throwing  my  arms  around  his  antlers,  but  not  until  he  had 
inflicted  several  deep  and  dangerous  wounds  upon  my  head  and  fibce, 
cutting  to  the  very  bone. 

Blinded  by  the  flowing  blood,  exhausted  and  despairing,  I  cursed 
the  coward  dog,  who  stood  near,  baying  furiously,  yet  refusing  to 
seize  his  game.  O  how  I  prayed  for  Bravo !  The  thoughts  of  death 
were  bitter.  To  die  thus,  m  the  wild  forest,  aUme^  with  none  to  help ! 
Thoughts  of  home  and  friends  coursed  like  lightning  through  mv 
brain.  At  that  moment  of  desperation,  when  Hope  herself  had  fleti, 
deep  and  clear,  over  the  neigaborine  hill,  came  the  bay  of  my  gal- 
hmt  Bravo!  I  should  have  Imown  his  voice  si™<)>oR  ^  thousand!  I 
pealed  forth,  in  one  faint  shout,  '  On,  Bravo  !  on !'  The  next  moment, 
with  tiger-like  bounds,  the  noble  dog  came  leaping  down  the  decli- 
vity, scattering  the  dried  autumnal  leaves  like  a  whirlvrind  in  his  path. 
'  IJ^o  pause  be  knew,'-  but  flxinghis  fangs  in  the  stag's  throat,  at  once 
commenced  the  struggle. 

I  fell  back,  completely  exhausted.  Blinded  with  blood,  I  only 
knew  that  a  terrific  struggle  was  goine  on.  In  a  few  moments  aU 
was  still,  and  I  felt  the  warm  breath  of  my  faithful  dog,  as  he  licked 
my  wounds.  Clearing  my  eyes  from  gore,  I  saw  my  kte  adversary 
dead  at  my  feet;  and  Bravo,  'my  men  Bravo,'  as  die  heroine  of  a 
modem  novel  would  say,  standing  over  me.  He  yet  bore  around 
his  neck  a  fragment  of  the  rope  with  which  I  had  tied  him.  He  had 
gnawed  it  in  two,  and  following  his  master  through  all  his  windings, 
arrived  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  a  horrid  death. 


I  HAVE  recovered  from  my  wounds.  Bravo  is  Iving  at  my  feet. 
Who  does  not  love  Bravo  ?  I  am  sure  I  do;  and  tne  rascal  knows 
it !     Don't  you,  Bravo  1     Come  here,  Sir  !  ^       E.  H.  W, 


B  A  YLE. 

I. 

Who  had  escaped  the  tomb,  could  wit  prevail, 
Or  wiadom  ^    Wit  and  Wisdom  answer.  Baylc  ! 
Star  of  a  lowering  sky,  that  sbonned  the  light, 
Still  more  refuleent  from  sunounding  night; 
He  wielded  Lutner's  force,  without  his  rage, 
Erasmus  and  Melancthon  of  his  age ; 
Young  eyes  that  o*er  his  ponderous  folios  pore, 
Deem  them  too  much,  yet  read  and  wish  them  more. 

II. 

And  to  that  feast  return,  divided  quite 
Betwixt  instruction,  wonder,  and  delight : 
Yet  he  that  knew  so  much,  decided  nought; 
Lost  in  perplexity  or  depth  of  thought, 
Holding  the  key  of  Truth  within  his  hand 
On  Doubt,  her  Testibule^  behold  him  stand, 
And  point,  like  Moses,  to  that  brighter  spot, 
Pursued,  explored,  attained,  but  entered  not 


Ruint  at  Pattum. 


AUINB  -AT 


Cull  va  thcM  '  mnaf  What  is  rained  \Mnt 
What  Man  ahaft—  what  brokao  capiul  — 
What  architnvea  or  frieaas,  acattarad  roundl 
Wbal  lianiDg  walla,  wilh  ivy  ovarrun. 
Or  forced  aaundar  by  iho  rooia  of  ireea, 
Thai  have  attuck  through  ibem,  tell  you  here  wai 
,  Aflniahed  teoiple  —  now  (rierlhrowD  by  Timel 


Whose  erininesa  or  wbobk  btauiy  had  impreswd 
The  bujider'B  bouI  with  letertiice  profound, 
And  an  enlire  dfvouon  7    II  ia  true, 
No  tools  of  architects  are  Been  around, 
CompBM,  or  square,  or  plummei,  with  its  line ; 
Eiae,  one  might  argue  llial  ihe  artisana 
Had  gone  10  dinner,  nnd  would  soon  return. 

And,  ihuB  fai,  done  ao  well.    Vet,  long  ago. 

The  laborers  who  hewi^d  these  massy  hi ocks, 

And  laid  Ihem  where  ihcy  lie;  who  groovtd  these  aba 

To  such  H  depth,  and  with  auch  perleei  truth. 

Were  called  off  from  their  work  ]  not  called,  indeed, 

Wiih  awoaiing  brow,  to  eni  their  daily  bread  ; 

But  ID  he  down  in  the  lotig  sleep  of  death, 

To  teat  from  all  their  labors,  and  10  mix 

Their  own  dual  with  the  dual  thai  autumn's  blast* 

Or  aummer'a  whirlwind  drivea  across  this  plain. 

And  tbrouKh  these  voicelesa  temples,  thai  now  aland. 

Their  only,  iheir  myslcrioui  monumeiii. 

Mysterious 7  Ay;  for,  if  ye  ask  the  age 

Thai  eaw  these  leniplea  liae,  or  in  what  tongue 

The  service  was  peifoimed,  or  id  what  goB 

This  hne  or  thai  was  dedicate,  no  name, 

Inscribed  along  the  HrchLtrave,  records 

By  whom,  or  10  whom,  wherefore  built,  or  when. 

And,  if  ye  aek  the  Muse  of  History, 

'Nan  mt  Tecordo,'  is  her  sole  reuly. 

Tradition,  too,  that  pro les  of  all  things  else, 

la  ailcnl  as  10  this.    One  only  ray 

Shoots  ihtDiigh  tha  darkness  that  brooda  o'er  IbMsl 

Bui  that  is  not  more  worthy  of  our  trust, 

Than  ia  the  ignit/aiu^  thai,  at  limes. 


Thrown  [rom  ihe  lamp  of  Logic,  reasoning  ihua: 
8ha  has  been  told  thai  Psstum's  ancient  name 
Was  Pomtfonia.     She  has  also  learned 
That,  by  ihe  Greeks,  old  Ncplune,  Ocean's  god, 
Was  called  Poteirfon.     ■  Ergo,'  says  the  daioa. 
Who,  from  shght  dale,  draws  con  elusion  a  grave, 
'Psstum  was  Neptune's  city  1  and  Ihe  fane 
That,  in  its  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
Eictla  the  roat,  must  have  been  Neptune's  temple.' 
But  wherefore  Neptime'a  7     Slandmg  on  this  plaiu, 
That  atretcbea  seaward  for  a  league  or  mote. 
These  mawy  columna  never  could  have  seen 
Themaelvei  reflected  from  the  glassy  wave, 
When  it  lay  alesping  on  the  nearest  ahure; 
Nor  could  the  lurge,  when  liFled  by  the  alarm. 
Have  aver  fallen,  and  bathed  their  (eei  in  foam. 
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Nor  cautd  old  oceaa'a  monaTCh,  while  h«  dwell 
Within  bii  own  daa«in*,  h>Te  e'er  beheld 
The  voiiva  ^9  eudpended  iVsm  iheae  walla, 
Or  beard  the  praTers  or  praiaei  ofTered  here  ; 
tJnlee^  indeed,  jtie  malous  worahipper 
Had,  wiib  ■  Ininipel,  called  upon  hia  god, 
And  apoken  in  Ibundera  louder  than  hia  owd  t 
Or  —  which  ie  (ai  from  probable  —  unleaa 
The  SOri  had  taken  a  canioaa  at  th^heach, 
And  been  «el  down  hen  albie  owneipensei 
Whene'er  he  wished  lo  show  hia  peaceful  heed  * 
To  ihoae  who  bowed  in  wonhip  at  hia  ihiine. 

On  fite  of  which  —  for  iwo  boar  n< 

Some  portion  of  the  antablBluroremaiiiB; 

And  that  old  rain  the  aime  alyle  diaplafa 

Of  nenere  Doric  beauty,  that  preTaila 

In  these  crave  worke  at  boar  inliquity.  - 

But  to  wnal  i^  roee  the  Corintfaiin  fane^ 

Or  when,  or  by  what  arehitect,  'I  waa  reared, 

How  much  below  the  time  of  Sia^hue, 

Who  laid  the  comer-aWne  of  Carmtb'a  euie, 

How  much  Bbo'B  iha  era  of  Timoleon, 

Whom  that  proud  atale  conimiaBioned  lo  dethraae 

Tba  tyrant  Dion  joua.  and  coiiTey 

A  Qredan  colony  to  Syracnaa  — 

"r  ia  all  anknown.    The  ruina  ihars,  and  here, 

Of  the  aaine^niua  apeak,  and  the  same  age  i 

And  in  the  aame  oblivtoD  both  haie  riapt 

For  more  than  two  milleniuBia.     Roman  baidat 

Have  of  the  roaariea  of  Pieetum  aung. 

Twice  bloomingin  a  year.     And  he  who  flnt 

Held  in  his  handadieemmrBof  the  world  — 

AdfiuatuB  Cnsar  —  visltad  thia  apot. 

As  I  do  nuw,  to  muaa  aman^  iheae  colnmna, 

Of  limes  whoss  works  remain,  whose  hialoty  '■  lost. 

And  yet  the  palace  of  thai  same  Augustus, 
Built,  hi  you  know,  upon  Ihe  Palaline, 
With  all  Ihal  Rome  could  do  lo  bold  it  op 
Beneath  the  preaaaie  of  the  hand  of  Time, 
]b  now  all  swept  away,  even  la  Ihe  floor. 
This  lillle  pieue  of  marble,  jownc  anliqut, 
Which  now  I  use  lO  keep  iheae  Sibyl  leave?, 
IAb  she  of  CutnK  cored  not  to  keep  here)  t 
From  flooling  aft,  on  every  wind  that  blowa, 
Before  the  pnnter  givM  Ihem  leave  in  fly, 
Ones  fotmed  a  part  of  that  same  palace  Boor. 
Among  Ihe  weede  and  bushes  thai  o'erhang 
The  ginnl  srchea  ihai  the  floor  sustained, 
1  picEed  it  up.    Those  archee.  and  [he  mass 
Of  bncka  buneath  Ihom,  and  Ihe  Soar  abore, 
And  buahe*  aa  aforesaid  banting  o'er, 
And,  with  their  rooia,  helping  ihe  elements 
To  pty  apart  what  Roman  masona  joined, 
And  fit  the  lowet  crceiure  for  the  use 
Of  the  Buponor  —  converting  thus 
Thinga  inorganic^  moriiir,  bncka,  and  alonea, 
Tu  soil,  thai  It  may  feed  orgSDic  lif^ 
Qrass,  ftowera,  and  trees,  ihai  they,  in  turn,  may  Berv< 
Aa  food  fu{  animals,  and  ihey  for  man, 
AcHiarding  to  ihe  eternal  laws  of  God  — 
Are  all,  uf  Cesar's  palace,  thai  remaina. 
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But  of  tbii  lolemn  temple,  not  a  tbati 
Hath  fallen,  nor  yet  an  archilrBTe  or  fiiete, 
Triglyph  or  metope.    Dieeolution'e  work. 
The  work  of  froat  sad  moialure,  cold  and  heal, 
Haa  not,  on  ihis  old  aancluary,  begun. 
The  auua  aud  rains  of  agea  B«eni  not  jel 
On  an;  one  of  all  these  ponderous  stones 
To  have  given  root  to  the  minuleit  plinl. 
Not  eren  a  lichen  or  a  raoaa  has  dated 
To  Si  itself  and  flourish  on  these  dry 
And  eierlaating  blocks  of  traveriine. 
The  BUD  has  only  touched  them  wilh  a  tinge 
Of  hia  own  sold.    And,  as  I  sit  between 
'iheSB  cnl  limns,  atiil  Dbeerve  how  genilyftlL 
HiB  heBiDs  uj>Q[)  [hum,  and  buw  Esufl  and  calm 
The  air  ia,  na  it  sleeps  upon  theif  sides, 
(Ev«n  now,  though  'tl?  a  JaniiHry  day,) 
How  giogerly  that  quick-eyed  liitard  runs, 
In  the  warm  aunshine,  up  and  down  ihiir  groOTW, 
Ilseemana  if  the  very  heavens  and  <  :irtli, 
Wilh  all  the  elements  and  iirtcpiiiL'  lll■ll^■», 
Had  formed  a  IcDgiie  to  keep  eicriKil  ~ilL-3ce 
Wilbin,  above,  and  all  around  this  \im; 
Td  aeobow  many  ages  more  'l  uviuld  riand. 

Melhinka,  even  now,  aa  the  soft  witid  flows  through 

These  noble  colonnades,  as  through  the  stiings 

Of  an  .Eolian  harp,  I  hear  a  low 

And  solemn  voice  —  it  la  the  leiaplo's  voice  — 

Though  m  what  laugnage  il  addresses  me, 

Gr«k,  Laiiii,  nr  Italian,  il  wera  hard 

Par  Mezzofanli  or  ihs  Polyglott, 

Without  a  dose  sltenliun,  lo  decide  ; 

For,  since  ihla  templa  pyenosiyle  haili  ttood, 

]t  bath  been  exercised  to  many  a  lengue: 

And  to  my  ear  it  says,  or  bgcuis  lo  eay : 

'  Stranger,  I  know  as  little  of  the  world 

From  which  thou  corneal,  aa  thou  doet  of  iha  lima 

rrom  which  I  came:  'tiaonly  yesterday 

To  me,  since  it  was  known  ihere  was  a  world 

Weal  of  Iha  prnmonioriea  ihou  'fll  heard  called 

Tha'Pillais'  of  mvold  friend  Herculea. 

I  was  90  young,  when  I  was  first  ael  up. 

Thai  I  've  forgotten  who  ray  builder*  were, 

Or  to  what  god  my  altars  were  devoted  ; 

Else  would  I  Idl  iFieci  for,  I  know  Ihe  Hnae 

Would,  through  ihelines  which  thou  will  write  of  me, 

PreseivB  the  knowledge  in  all  future  lime. 

But  Hercules  —  ihofnend  of  whom  I  've  spoken  — 

I  well  rem  ember,  and  for  ever  shall : 

For,  once  he  sat  where  thou  art  aitliag  now. 

It  was,  I  think,  when  he  was  on  bis  viay 

Prom  Thehes  lo  Colpi,  when  he  went  lo  help 

Allaa,  hi-  '-"'--  ■-  ' —  ■"-"  -  ■^-  ' 


And,  long  since  then,  I  've  heard  erenle,  unmaTed, 
Which  ahook  all  Italy  wilh  their  report, 
And,  ever  atnce,  have  echoed  rounil  the  globe. 


Pot,  I  was  quite  in  years  when  Hannibal 
Came  down  the  Alps,  and  at  the  river  Tiein, 
Which,  on  thy  journey  homeward,  thoa  shilt  now, 
Cartbrew  the  Romans  under  Scipio  : 
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Whra,  ^tw  tbat,  br  Thmrmeni'i  lake, 
(Thou  canal  not  haTa  foigotten  tha  nioa  fiah 
Thou  a'ai,  on*  nigh;,  opon  the  aame  laks'a  afaon, 
Or  how,  Uka  tha  gooid  wiia  of  Abraham, 
Thr  praltr  hoaleaa  laughed,  in  unbelk^ 
Wmo,  in  the  papan  of  tha  Poiw'b  police. 
Thou  didai  nport  ihjaeU '  a  cImUt  mui,' 
Beeanaa  thou  wocwt  not  a  monkiah  gaib  1} 
Tba  Roman  lanoua,  that  Flaminiua  led, 
Ware,b;  iha  Canhasinian,  overthrown, 
Id  mich  a  daaperata,  aU-engroBsing  ahock. 
Thai  ena  aa  aarlbquake  walked  unnoticed  b;  t 
And  whan,  atill  laier,  the  aamt  Afhon 
Sant  forty  Ihonaaiid  Romana  lo  the  ahadea. 
And  tbairsold  rings,  bvbuahela,  o'er  to  Cmbvct, 
Prom  jaadei  Balaof  Cannv ;  the amall atreaun, 
Bridged  by  the  bodiaa  of  tha  Soman  dead, 
la  mm  csOad  '  Sangoioetto'  —  Bloody  Brook : 


•  Bui  later  alill,  when,  bad  tha  conqueror 
Withnoihingbnithe-  -'    "' 
And  •aii^  in  thunder 
'Lift  up  rotir  batd^ 
•-"BtOie 


iilJnx  bnt  the  pank  of  hi*  nanxs 
1^  in  thunder,  to  the  sataa  of  Rome, 

Kir  batdi^  Blemar City'a  gateau 
Conqueror  of  Rome  mm*  in  I' 
Thoae  galea  would  hare  swmig  open.    O,  when 
Ttt«a  aaw  thoaa  Aflicana  aink  down  and  doie 


On  the  aoll  boaom  of  Parthenopd ; 
""'      "'         '       laled  the  Alpa,  i 

irlb>t,you'ltfiiid,J 


When  Ihey  who  acaled  the  Alpa,  and  atemmed  &e  Po, 
(ATeryniuddjrrivor  Ibat,  you 'It  find,) 
And  atood  agatnai  the  arm*  of  Rome'^a  b 


Within  the  arma  of  Capua's  worai 
Fell,  aa  bll  Sampaon  in  Dalilah'a  lap  i 
Then  vat  I  moTod,  indeed)  rea  deeply.  mOTed, 
At  the  aame  time  with  gladnaaa  and  with  grief 
For  though  for  Rama  1  amiled,  I  wept  for  man  I 

'  Stranger,  beware  1  for  still  Panhenop^, 
Prom  whose  bewitching  amile  ihou  liast  withdrawn. 
To  CLBU  Iheeo  drear  soliludes,  and  muse 
For  a  few  hours  among  my  colonnades, 
Spreads  all  the  snares  Ihal  were  by  Csputi  spread, 
"Hie  iodoleDl  and  ihoughtleea  lo  di^troy. 
But  '•apicTitirerbumtalf     Thou  goest. 
And  I  DO  moresball  Sfte  ihce:  but  Ipruy, 
(1  sea  thou  lakosl  pleasure  in  my  atones  !J 
Spareinc,  SB  Timehalb  Epared;  ihounb  lam  sure 
f  owe  him  Utile  ihanksi  (orlhavefcli 
The  backings  of  his  scylfae,  (dow  aomewhal  dulled, 
Thou  'll  gtusa,  ihou  sayest  Ihou  art  from  Yankee  land,) 

" ifew  ibousatid  years:  and  I  leaieihee 

wbicb  haih  ifae  betttr  of  tbegame: 
., ....  ..It  hand,  or  hammer,  I  entreat, 

To  break  a  fragment,  as  'a  specimen' 

Of  the  strange,  hard,  but  spongy- looking  slone 

Thai  the  Silsto,  (which  from  yonder  hdla 

Thou  sei^at  llowing  lo  Salerno's  gutf,) 

Turns  all  tilings  into  ihst  it  falls  upon  : 

1  've  heard  the  same  thing  of  Medusa's  eyos  I 

O,  Irenl  mc  not  aa  did  the  plundeiiniz  Pict 

My  fait  young  aistcr,  higiit  'ihcPartluMion,' 

Yea,  ^re  ma,  Insnd,  and  spars  me,  all  ye  godi^ 
From  Tirtuoai,  earthqaakes,  Elgins  spare, 
Andlat  meharamytuaalaoutwithTiBEr 


0  jud 

0,llft 
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'ALL  or  waica  i   saw,  amd  past  or  waica  i  wa*.* 


*  Bekaksrs  ahead ! — breakers  ahead  !  All  hands  on  deck !'  These 
ataitling  words,  ottered  in  a  loud,  shrill  voice,  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent stamping  overhead,  roused  me  firom  a  delightful  slumber,  as  I 
lay  in  the  berth  of  a  noble  coaster,  on  a  bleak  December  night  It 
was  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  Homb, 
whose  timbers,  peering  above  the  water,  we  had  seen  and  passed  a 
few  days  before. 

With  the  velocity  of  thought,  I  sprang  from  my  berth,^  and  made 
for  the  companion-way ;  but  *  mch  a  gettine  up  stairs !'  I  was  twice 
violently  prostrated,  before  I  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The  captain, 
who  was  also  sleeping  when  the  alarm  was  given,  reached  the  deck 
just  before  me.  On  Uie  first  appearance  of  danger,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  put  the  vessel  about,  when  there  were  but  two  men  on 
deck ;  and  she  was  now  rolling  and  struggling  in  the  trou^  of  the 
sea,  while  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  amonff  the  crew.  The  roar 
of  die  tempest,  the  blackness  of  the  night,  the  ram  sweeping  and  hurt- 
ling by,  with  the  thunder-voice  of  the  breakers,  that  seemed  entirely 
to  surround  us,  gave  a  terrific  character  to  the  scene,  which  I  can 
never  forget. 

I  had  scarcely  glanced  at  our  situation,  when  the  vessel,  raised  by 
a  tremendous  sea,  was  pitched  forward  upon  the  bottom.  Heavens  I 
how  the  '  many  waters'  swept  over  her  1  For  a  moment,  not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  the  crew,  who  were  laying  hold  of  the  nearest  objects,  as  a 
temporary  security  against  being  borne  overboard.  Drenched  from 
head  to  foot  by  the  chilling  flood,  I  retreated  farther  into  the  calnn. 
Every  timber  in  the  vessel  groaned  audibly;  she  trembled  like  a 
huge  leviathan,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  As  she  rose  upon  the  sue* 
ceeding  wave,  she  seemed  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  first 
breaker.  The  crew,  inspired  with  courage  by  the  apparent  effort  which 
she  made  to  escape  destruction,  resumed  Uieir  endeavors  to  put  her 
about.  She  '  wore  round  beautifully  ;'  and  we  began  to  flatter  our- 
selves we  had  escaped. 

With  this  hope  swelling  his  bosom,  one  of  the.  crew  sang  out,  in 
exulting  topes,  *  We  are  off !  —  we  are  offP  But  before  the  words 
died  upon  his  lips,  the  delusion  had  vanished.  The  vessel  struck 
affain  and  again.  We  were  in  a  field  of  breakers !  Orders  were 
given  to  take  in  the  few  sails  that  were  flying ;  but  the  united  strength 
of  a  crew  of  nine  men  foiled  to  accomplish  the  object  The  next 
command  was,  to  throw  overboard  the  deck  load,  naval  stores  and 
cotton.  A  few  barrels  were  cast  into  the  sea;  but  the  attendant  dan- 
ger was  so  great,  that  the  captain  soon  ordered  the  crew  to  desist 

While  these  operations  were  going  forward,  I  still  occupied  my 
place  on  the  steps  of  the  companion-way,  with  my  eye  fixed  upon  a 
spar  near  at  hand ;  for  I  recollected  that  some  who  escaped  the  wreck 
€^  the  Home,  had  floated  to  the  shore  upon  a  similar  material.  At 
length  we  all  sought  refuge  in  the  cabin ;  which -^thanks  to  oof^r 
bolts,  live  oak,  and  faithful  workmen —  had  admitted  but  little  water. 
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Drawing  over  the  sliding  cover  of  the  cabin  passage-way,  we  were 
in  a  comparatively  comfortable  eituation.  A  light  was  soon  obtained, 
by  means  of  a  fliut  and  steel,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  countenances  of  the  crew.  The  captain,  having  great  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  his  vessel,  was  more  collected  than  the  rest ;  but  his 
faith  was  greatly  diminiEhed,  whenever  a  quick  succession  of  heavy 
seas  ground  the  vessel  with  such  force  upon  the  bottom,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  any  materials,  united  by  human  means,  long  to  hold 
together.  The  terror  of  most  of  the  crew  could  not  be  concealed,  aa 
they  stood  shivering  and  dripping  with  cold  and  wet,  clinging  to  a 
berth  or  pillar,  to  keep  themselves  upright,  amidst  falling  stoves,  ta- 
bles, churs,  trunks,  barrels,  etc.  I  confess,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  change  which  had  come  over  these  men  in  bo  short  a  tiiae.  I 
had  fasciea  that  persons  inured  to  danger,  by  continued  expoaore  to 
it,  were  entirely  free  from  fear ;  but  these  hardy  sailors,  by  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  their  voices,  balf-choked  utterance,  and  lamentations 
over  their  helpless  condition,  showed  that  anearprospect  of  death  waa 
to  them  any  thing  but  a  matter  of  indifierence. 

Caged  in  our  narrow  cabin,  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the 
breakers,  during  a  protracted  storm,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  our 
whereabout,  our  situation  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  reef  of  break- 
ers upon  which  we  were  rocking  and  grinding,  was  truly  terra  vuxg- 
■nita.  Perchance  it  wad  one  of  those  fearful  ehonl.-;  iliiii  makt'  farout  to 
sea,  whence  there  ia  no  hope  of  escape.  Ever  rirni  auun  some  of  the 
crew  would  venture  upon  deck,  and  strain  iljiir  oyes  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  pierce  the  surrounding  darkness.  Tlioir  repoits  varied, 
aa  hope  or  fear  held  the  supremacy.  One  ihuiii^lit.  while  the  rain 
slackened  for  a  moment,  and  wind  and  wavr  ]rii<ed  less  furiously, 
that  he  could  discern,  in  the  'dim  obscure,'  siimi;rhtng  bJacker  than 
the  rest,  which  he  '  guessed'  was  land.  Atir.ilifr  i-ould  &ee  no  sign 
of  land;  we  were  far  at  sea;  and,  with  the  itrnushl  that  he  should 
never  again  see  his  distant  home,  he  threw  Iniiisi'l)'  into  a  berth,  ex- 
claiming, in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  he  w,,iild  die  there  !  The 
most  philosophical  of  the  crew,  was  the  co  ik,  a  Inni;,  lank,  limping 
negro,  named  Nuby,  wbo  sat  demurely  in  a  rmiior,  puiiently  await- 
ing the  course  of  events.  When  asked  if  hf  wan  not  alarmed,  he 
replied:  'Me  ben  wreck  before,  cap'n  ;  twice  In  ile  West  Indies; 
but 't  wunt  half  so  bad  as  dis  bout !' 

When  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness,  I  have  often  thought  the  ni^t- 
hours  moved  slowly  on  ;  that  the  hand  of  the  great  lime-piece  muat 
havebeenrevei-sed,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  and  that  the  blessed 
light  of  day  would  never  again  break  upon  my  vision.  But  now, 
penned  up  in  a  narrow  inclosure;  protected  &om  the  sea  only  by  a 
few  planks,  that  threatened  every  moment  to  separate ;  surrounded 
by  '  night,  and  storm,  and  darkness ;'  the  moments  '  waned  slowly* 
indeed.  The  Captain  assured  us  we  could  not  be  far  from  land,  and 
that  at  day-break  we  muat  receive  assistance  from  the  residents  near 
diebeach.  With  this  hope,  we  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  first 
gray  hue  of  morning.  At  last  the  hour  for  day  airived,  but  it 
brought  small  increase  of  light.  The  water,  meanwhile,  had  been 
gaining  upon  us  very  fast,  and  we  were  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to 
ma  deck. 
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We  all  huddled  together  near  the  windlass,  as  the  safest  spot  we 

could  find.    A  few  hundred  yards  under  our  lee,  stretched  a  line, 

resembling  a  dark  thread,  drawn  out  upon  the  water.     This  was  land  ! 

'We  looked  toward  it  with  longing  eyes,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 

tokens  of  assistance.     Meantime  the  storm  raged  on.     The  sea  still 

broke  over  the  vessel  with  undiminished  force  ;  but  as  it  struck  '  aft,' 

its  power  was  well  nigh  spent  before  it  reached  us.     So  soon  as  there 

vras  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to  see  what  we  were  about,  the  crew 

tamed  to  the  boat  that  hung  over  the  taf&ail.     It  was  in  the  worst 

possible  situation  for  us,  as  the  waves  broke  directly  over  the  spot 

where  it  was  suspended.     While  we  were  yet  eyeing  it  wistfully,  it 

was  dashed  to  pieces,  where  it  hung,  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  its 

fragments  floated  by  us  toward  the  beach.    No  signs  of  aid  appearing, 

we  began  to  consider  the  expediency  of  going  ashore  on -a  bale  of 

cotton.     To  test  the  safety  of^the  conveyance,  we  threw  overboard  a 

bale,  which  floated  ofl*  like  a  cork ;  but,  instead  of  going  toward  the 

beach,  it  was  borne  by  the  current,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  knots 

an  hour,  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  land !     As  the  breakers  struck  it 

endvme,  it  would  turn  over  and  over  like  a  whirligig,  and  sometimes 

rise  convulsively  quite  out  of  the  water.     It  was  presently  driven  on 

the  beach,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     We  deemed 

it  best  to  wait  a  little  longer,  before  attempting  to  reach  terra  firma 

by  a  similar  process. 

'  There  they  are  !  there  they  are  !'  exultingly  shouted  one  of  the 
crew.  All  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  land.  A  few  black  spots 
appeared  moving  along  the  beach.  These  grew  more  distinct  as  they 
drew  nearer,  until  it  was  evident  that  they  were  men,  running  hur- 
riedly toward  us.  Our  hearts  beat  at  the  sight,  although  we  were 
ignorant  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  land 
pirates,  or  hostile  savages.  They  ran  down  to  the  edge  of  the  surf, 
at  the  nearest  point,  held  up  their  hands,  and  made  all  sorts  of  signs, 
not  one  of  which  could  we  understand.  We  inferred,  however,  that 
they  were  willing  to  aid  us.  A  long  rope  was  fastened  to  a  spar, 
which  was  cast  overboard,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  drift  ashore  ;  but 
it  floated  off  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  without  nearing  the  land. 
It  was  drawn  back,  and  a  bale  of  cotton  substituted  in  its  place,  which 
was  in  like  manner  borne  onward  by  the  current  that  swept  along  the 
beach.  Sometimes  it  seemed  rapidly  approaching  the  shore ;  but  as 
the  waves  swept  back  to  the  sea,  the  '  under-tow'  carried  the  bale 
with.  it.  We  drew  it  in  several  times,  and  gave  it  a  new  start,  by 
throwing  it  more  advantageously.  At  last,  borne  forward  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  breakers,  that  '  knew  no  retiring  ebb,'  it  came  vnthin 
the  reach  of  one  of  the  men,  who  had  adventured  far  into  the  surf  for 
the  purpose.  With  the  aid  of  the  others,  it  was  soon  high  on  the 
beach. 

Now  came  the  tug !  They  were  obliged  to  '  draw  in  the  slack,' 
before  it  could  be  of  any  service  to  us  in  reaching  land.  The  cur- 
rent was  so  strong,  that  Uie  rope  formed  nearly  a  parallel  line  with  the 
shore.  While  they  were  yet  pulling  lustily,  the  sky  suddenly  grew 
dark ;  the  rain  poured  dovni  with  mcreased  impetuosity ;  the  gale 
became  a  perfect  tornado ;  the  vessel,  from  bow  to  taffirail,  was  lite- 
rally smothered  with  water.    I  crouched  under  the  ship's  side,  covered 
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my  bead  with  my  cloak,  and  ad  the  billows  rolled  over  me,  calmly 
awaited  my  fate. 

During  this  paroxysm  of  the  storm,  the  fore-topsail-yard  was  broken 
asunder  near  the  middle,  and  the  ponderous  parts,  more  feaiful  than 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  dangled  over  our  heads  by  the  ropes  that 
sustained  them,  threatening  every  instant  to  fall  and  crush  us.     The 
tops^l  itself  was  torn  into  a  hundred  ribbons.     The  foremast  creaked 
and  bent,  and  evinced  strong  tc^ens  of  '  going  by  the  board.'     The 
danger,  on  every  hand,  was  indeed  most  imminent.     I  relinquished 
my  position  ntor  the  windlass,  and  crept  over  the  confused  deck, 
toward  the  cabin.      Before  I  reached  it,  my  cloak   was  stripped 
from  off  me  by  the  wind,  and  I  was  thrown  prostrate  by  a  terrific 
wave ;  and  on  recovering,  and  reaching  the  companion-way,  I  found 
the  cabin  full  of  water.     The  men  whose  approach  had  given  us  so 
much  delight,  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  upon  the  beach ;  and  the 
bale  of  cotton  was  floating  at  the  end  of  the  line,  as  far  from  the  shore 
as  ourselves. 

It  was  now  high  noon.  My  feet  and  hands  were  benumbed  with 
cold.  There  was  no  fairer  prospect  of  gettiog  ashore  than  at  day- 
break. The  air  began  to  sharpen ;  and  if  we  remained  in  our  pre- 
sent position  all  day  and  night,  we  should  inevitably  freeze  to  death, 
if  we  dianced  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  drowning.  There  lay 
the  land,  only  a  hundred  or  two  yards  off;  but  between  us  and  the 
desired  haven,  there  was  '  a  great  gulf  fixed !' 

*  I  am  going  ashore !'  exclaimed  a  young  Welsh  sailor,  whose 
manly  daring  and  intrepidity  had  won  my  admiration  on  more  than  one 
occasion  before.  Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  ere  he 
fastened  a  rope  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  flying-jib-boom,  and  swung 
off  into  the  sea.  Watching  the  moment,  he  dropped  into  the  water 
after  a  wave  had  retired,  and  the  first  that  overtook  him  drove  him 
nearer  to  the  land.  We  all  bent  over  the  bow,  and  watched  his 
course  with  intense  anxiety.  On  the  success  or  fidlure  of  his  under- 
taking, our  own  safety  mainly  depended.  At  times  he  would 
sink  £rom  our  view,  but  his  head  was  soon  again  visible  above  the 
billows.  He  took  with  him  neither  rope  nor  plank,  preferring  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  his  limbs,  to  the  aid  which  Uiey  might  have 
afforded. 

He  was  successful.  In  a  short  time,  we  saw  him  throwing  out 
his  arms  with  joy,  and  shaking  himself  on  the  beach.  Stimulated  by 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  the  mate  immediately  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  Feeling,  for  my  part,  no 
very  particular  disinclination  to  going  ashore,  I  disencumbered  myself 
of  my  cloak,  ran  out  to  the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  dropped  into  the 
water,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  beside  them,  on  good  old  mother 
Earth !  Very  grateful  was  I  to  heaven  for  my  escape.  The  remain- 
der of  the  crew  reached  the  shore,  one  at  a  time,  in  like  manner,  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  thereafrer. 

'  For  the  benefit  of  the  curious,'  I  should  add,  that  the  beach  upon 
which  we  found  ourselves,  was  that  of  a  low,  uninhabited  island,  adja- 
cent to  a  point  of  land  called,  by  sailors,  '  Chink-tink,'  but  which  die 
people  who  get  up  charts  write,  wi^  more  propriety,  'Chinco- 

TBAqVK.'  K.   H.   T. 
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The  •  Peasant- Bard'  to  A/ji/ia. 


•NuuT  all  myliulapiKH  k**a  bias  KrillaalB  ai)'  mini,  wbfla  aiy  hudi  wan  SBfiif  ad  la  (ha 
KvaeaUoH  of  Ibt  Una.  8<»  wall  I  raKsnbar  Iha  Imallliia  oT  aaeh!  Ona  wu  eonpoaad  whila 
■ucUai  ura ;  laolhsr  wu  laaf  whIla  •itllDt  baaaith  an  ipple-lna,  Iha  frail  of  wbich  I  tana  to 
Balhar,  wllh  Iba  uek  aboal  DT  iholildaia,  uiKnian  an  tmm  a  pinning  nnih  sind.  ladaad,  tha 
irliHlt  hira  flraiic  aij  hambta  Ifrt,  udlbablrdi  hart  mood  it.'  Lettci  to  the  Editoi. 


I  'ti  had  it  ia  mr  head  nme  time, 
To  ipin  you  off  a  ram '  of  Thyme. 
If  making  Tersea  were  a  crioie 

Of  first  degree, 
Long  aiDcel  should  have  had  to  climb 

TbsgiUowi-treel 

Whose  profiles  graced  my  lawleae  pi^n, 
Have  e'en  indictid  me  )  what  then? 

I  guilty  [ilend : 
A  fig  for  Inw  or  lope,  when 


Bal  if  be  had  lo  pay  no  l 
Who  makes  the  '  hrnes  o' 
The  spring  of  Hebcon  hi 
And  Gong  hi 
Think  fou  ihat  be  would 


When  1  ntrvef .  wilh  bnckwiird  li^ w, 
The  thorny  wilds  1'  we  etruggled  ibrougt 
And  mark  the  crooked  palbs,  untrue, 

""    "h  hop*  once  gladdened 


If  through  the  viaia  dim  of  years, 
A  auddon  gleam  of  joy  appears, 
Ita  brilliance  for  a  moment  cheers 

My  bosom's  gloom  i 
I  look  again ;  a  mtel  of  [ears 

Hath  been  lis  Lomb  1 

Bat,  'Altha,'  DilkDovn  friend,  and  fair. 
Two  aidea  to  erery  thiiig  Ihero  are ; 
And  if  joa  have  iha  time  to  apare, 

Here 'a j:~;— - 

•  what  g( 

And  undressed  fli 


ay  spirit  fought, 

ira  wrought, 
At 


Now  wh3e  with  (hint 


A  wilif  clad  Muse  obedient  brougl 

A  brimming  ci^ : 
And  frtun  her  bands  (be  dnuight  I  caugbt. 

And  dtsnk  it  up. 

It  afaoi  like  f^Ter  through  my  Teinal 
I  tmei  my  barp,  and  woke  its  atraias, 
To  aing  my  native  bills  and  plains, 
And  tuneful  streama; 
And  loit  at  once  my  toil*  and  paina, 


When  patriot  though  la  my  boaom  fire, 
When  loTs'a  soft  wbispennga  inspire, 
Whennalnre's  wotks  and  matchleaa  cboii 

Delight  her  son, 
Hy  Sngera  o'er  my  trembling  lyre 

Responsive  tun. 

And  when  the  voice  of  human  wo 
Is  hsard,  in  tremnlou*  accents  low. 
Soft  pity  movea  the  learfiil  Sow, 

And  plaintive  Blraina; 
I  bum  to  sea  lha  gew-nw  show, 

And  worth  in  cbaitial 


.•y«i 


And  perch 

Buiwbenl    _.   , 

And  a««  who  bU, 
Wilb  haip  in  hand,  I  calmly  try 

The  lowly  v«la. 


Por  with  the  Huae  I  cannot  part  i 
She  is  ihs  life-blood  of  my  heart  I 
With  someihing  like  to  Cnirid's  dart, 


i  aee  bet  in  tha  works  of  Ood, 
Around  me  spread ; 

And  may  aha  dress  tbs  Talley's  sot 
AbovB  my  bead  1 

But  DOW,  'just  now,'  she  ha*  ta'en 
Ky  presence  for  a  while  lo  quit ) 
It  argues  poorly  for  my  wit  — 


tarry  fo 
Bafiire 


Bard  of  the  monaniental  plain  1 
I  I  thank  thee  for  Ihy  generous  ainin  t 
'  Long  in  my  heart  shall  I  retain 
j  Higb  thoughts  of  thesg 

'  Meantime,  I  sraiefiillv  remain 
I  Your '  Cherokee.' 

Po*Tacu*T.  —  The  thought  oocurs  to 
That  Alfha  mayawomaa  bel 
If  so,  the  Muse  heTMlT  ia  ahe, 
I  Soft-^yad  and  •weet) 

!  And  I  'm  at  ooea  upon  my  knee, 
In  homage  meet  t 
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The  Life  of  Washington.    By  Jared  Spakks.    In  one  yolumo,  octavo,    pp.  562. 
Boston:  Fsbdhcaiid  Andbbws. 

Tbe  admirable  biographical  sketch  with  which  our  great  annalist  has  prefaced  that 
national  monument,  his  edition  jof  the  *  Writings  of  Washington/  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  larger  work,  and  issued  by  itself,  with  such  additiona  as  seemed 
necessary  to  its  completeness.  The  beautiful  Tolume,  rxyalling  in  paper  and  in  letter- 
press the  recent  works  of  Prbscott  and  Bancroft,  bears  a  stamp  of  consdoos 
workmanship ;  nay,  looks  as  if  it  were  proud  to  haye  seen  the  light  in  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  within  hail  of  the  hero's  head-quarters,  of  Boston  and  of  Bunker-Hill.  The 
world  indeed  mores  on  apace;  and  Time,  in  the  moment  of  agony,  or  the  hour  of 
pleasure,  when  both  haye  passed,  seems  like  an  enchanter,  whose  passion  and  nature 
are  change ;  whose  wand  has  empire  over  events  and  destinies,  but  is  defied  by  the 
human  spirit,  which  with  the  breath  of  life  is  transmitted  immutable  through  ages; 
for,  sixty  years  afler  Washington,  firom  Cambridge,  directed  the  movements  of  the 
American  army,  then  besieging  the  British  in  Boston,  one  of  the  ensuing  generation, 
a  faithful  historian  and  impartial  biographer,  aided  by  the  numerous  records  of  his 
actions,  which  the  hero  seems  purposely  to  have  bequeathed  to  his  country,  indites 
his  life,  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  early  glory ;  in  presence  of  the  very  trees  and  hills, 
among  which  then  arose  the  weather-beaten  tent  of  the  continental,  and  where  now, 
from  a  thousand  free  and  happy  hearths,  the  peaceful  smoke  ascends  to  heaven.  For 
ten  years  and  more,  Mr.  Sparks  has  dwelt  at  Cambridge,  and  toiled  unremittingly 
at  the  pious  work  of  rescuing  from  forgetfulness  the  memories  of  our  forefathers.  In 
that  space  of  time,  more  authentic  materials  of  history,  more  illuminated  iiuesti4mes 
vexaUs^moTe  of  biography  and  of  verified  narrative,  have  left  his  hand,  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  has  gathered  in  a  life.  And  he  who,  in  the  face  of  the  tumultuous 
cares  and  interests  of  this  ardent  generation,  invites  them,  when  the  future  seems  with- 
in their  reach,  to  pause  and  contemplate  the  past,  and,  unmoved  by  their  thirst  or  their 
indifference,  holds  history  up  to  their  view,  is  no  ordinary  chronicler  of  events. 

The  work  before  us  is  adorned  with  fourteen  plates,  which,  as  we  glance  through  its 
pages,  may  not  inaptly  serve  to  illustrate  the  epochs  in  Washinoton*s  career.  The 
frontispiece  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  charming  nucleus  of  his  fondest  hopes,  the  oasis 
on  which  his  eye  ever  dwelt,  when  the  war  was  hottest,  and  the  prospect  gloomiest, 
as  a  resting  place,  when  his  labors  should  end.  In  this  very  anticipation,  may  we 
see  that  he  put  his  whole  trust  in  the  favorable  issue  of  the  contest,  and  never  doubted 
the  attainment  of  that  liberty,  without  which  he  would  have  preferred  death,  a  thousand 
times,  to  inactivity.  Next  comes  our  hero  at  the  age  of  forty ;  a  face  full  of  deter- 
mination and  benignity ;  a  tall  and  manly  form ;  the  unconscious  future  liberator 
of  his  native  land.  The  hour  of  danger  is  nigh ;  and  he  who  is  shortly  to  lead  a 
greaj^  nation  to  independence,  seems  hardly  to  suspect  his  destiny.  Already  had  his 
name  been  honorably  mingled  in  the  sad  history  of  Braddock's  fate,  and  bestowed 
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upon  the  beautiful  and  amiable  woman,  whose  affection  gladdened  his  life.  The 
head-Kjuarters  at  Cambridge,  remind  us  that  the  strife  already  registers  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Bunker-Hill ;  the  house  is  still  shaded  by  the  elm  trees  which  then 
flourished  there^  and  daily  meets  the  eye  of  Mr.  Sparks,  whose  abode  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. A  medal  presented  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  commemorates  this  great 
event,  and  the  head-quarters  at  Morristown,  remind  us  of  the  brilfiant  victories  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  which  so  gallantly  retrieved  the  laurels  fortune  refused  us  at 
Long-Island.  On  viewing  the  sketch  of  the  humble  abode  which  held  the  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Newburgh,  one  shudders  for  humanity's  sake,  for  a  tragedy  has 
been  enacted  there,  and  a  proud  name  stained  with  treachery ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  help  rejoicing  for  America;  and  for  freedom,  which  escaped  such  peril. 

It  is  1785;  peace  has  been  two  years  in  force,  and  an  interesting  drawing  exhibits 
the  outline  of  those  farms  on  which  our  Cincinnatus  would  fain  have  spent  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  days.  Hondon's  bust  testifies  to  the  gratitade  of  his  native  state, 
which  thus  tbUowed  him  to  his  retreat,  and  the  portrait  of  Martha  Washinotoit, 
by  Stuart,  displays  the  serene  countenance  of  its  charming  mistress.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  comparison  one  involuntarily  makes  between  the  young  wife 
just  released  from  her  weeds,  with  a  smile  dwelling  among  the  rounded  outlines  of 
blooming  womanhood ;  and  the  calm  expression  which  interprets  the  devotion  of  a 
heart  given,  and  never  withdrawn.  Her  life  must  have  been  one  of  privations  and 
of  proud  sacrifices.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  partner  of  him  who  freely 
offered  his  best  years,  and  hopes  to  his  country  1 

Behold  the  wise  and  placid  civil  magistrate;  the  first  and  greatest  President. 
Again  have  domestic  joys  been  relinquished,  and  the  helm  of  state  is  now  grasped 
by  the  firm  hand  which  so  ably  wielded  the  sword.  WAsmNOTON's  star  glowa 
with  the  same  silver  radiance ;  a  cloud  veils  it  for  a  moment  from  certain  eyes ;  and 
the  discussions  stirred  up  by  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  embroil  the  national  councils.  But 
the  chief  remains  immoveable,  and  the  circumstances  which  could  not  influence  him, 
await  their  turn  until  the  day  when  Jefferson  was  carried  up  on  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune to  the  presidential  chair. 

And  we  are  through  the  volume,  so  sadly  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  patriot,  the 
•oldier,  the  statesman,  with  a  feeling  that  a  part  of  his  glory  is  our  glory,  nor  all  of 
it  his  country's,  for,  such  a  being  ennobles  humanity,  and  will  be  handed  down  with 
Timoleon  and  Cincinnatus,  through  all  time. 


Wnrnia  Studws  And  SuMma  Ramblis  ih  Cavada,  By  Mas.  Jaitsson,  Author 
of'  Characteristics  of  Women,'  etc.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  680.  New- York :  Wilbt 
AND  Putnam. 

We  had  liberally  pencilled  an  early  copy  of  these  admirable  volumes,  received  at 
a  late  hour,  for  our  last  number,  but  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  postpone  the 
notice.  Since  then,  every  one  of  our  marked  extracts  have  been  given  to  the  public 
by  the  tasteful  critics  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press ;  indeed  we  fancy  that  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  have  already  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Reserving 
the  volumes,  therefore,  for  incidental  retrospective  review,  we  shall  content  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  with  commending  them  warmly  to  our  readers,  assuring  them  that 
purer  sentiments,  more  beautiful  criticism,  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery,  pleasing 
incident,  and  acute  observation,  we  have  not  found  ii)  any  modem  work  that  has 
come  under  our  observation.  The  kind  and  flattering  opinions,  therefore,  which  Mrs. 
Jameson  expresses  of  this  Magazine,  are  far  more  than  reciprocated,  by  the  high 
estimata  we  h^ve  etver  placed  upon  all  the  efforts  of  her  fine  and  well-balanced  mMleet. 
toL.  xiti.  34 
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AmNIVBBAABT    PoXK,  PBUTBBKn    BBFOIX    TBI    MbBCANTILB  LiBBABT  AMOCIilTlOV   Of 

Boston,  September  13.  1838.    By  Jambs  T.  Fiblds,  Member  of  the  Assodatioii. 
Boston :  Wiluam  D.  Ticknob. 

Tbis  poem,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Boston,  at  Um 
conclusion  of  the  noble  address  by  GovEaiNOR  Everett,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  a  production  of  no  common  merit.  The  versification  is  smooth  and  flow- 
ing ;  the  subjects  embraced  are  appropriate ;  and  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  tlie 
author  may  accomplish,  when  time  and  experience  shall  have  ^ven  his-  young  muae 
a  stronger  and  a  bolder  wing,  we  look  upon  it  as  well  worthy  of  cordial  praise.  The 
modesty  with  which  it  is  introduced  to  the  public,  so  different  from  the  pompous  style 
in  which  the  labors  of  some  of  our  half-fledged  and  unfledged  bardlings  are  buoyed  up 
in  their  brief  hoverings  over  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  is  no  less  worthy  of  commendatioD. 
The  author  says,  in  reply  to  a  flattering  letter  from  the  committee  of  arrangements' 
requesting  a  copy  of  the  poem  for  publication,  that  he  *  is  sensible  his  production  is 
quite  unworthy  to  appear  in  print,  and  that  he  should  certainly  withold  the  manu- 
script from  the  press,  were  he  not  satisfied  that  youth  and  inexperience  would  form  a 
suflicient  apology  for  its  defects  of  style,  and  errors  of  judgment.'  Ushered  before 
the  public  eye  in  this  simple  and  unpretending  manner,  we  have  such  poetry  as  that 
annexed.  Our  extracts,  limited  to  those  not  already  quoted  in  the  public  journals, 
are  necessarily  brief;  but  we  greatly  err  in  judgment,  if  our  readers  do  not  find  in 
those  we  are  enabled  to  present,  a  dignity  of  thought  and  clearness  of  expression, 
which  should  at  lecMt  place  them  far  above  the  unassuming  estimate  of  the  author : 

'  Look  to  the  Weat — the  Elytian  borden  view ! 
8«e  wktro  froa  Palos  •poeda  70»  wearied  crew  : 
Ilacte,ere  the  viaion  to  your  eye  frows  dim ! 
0%r  rock  and  foreat  oomea  the  Mayllower'a  hsrmB : 
Fleet  aa  the  aisbt-atar  fadea  in  brif  bteoinf  d«y, 
That  exiled  piTgrlm'baod  haa  paaaed  away ; 
Bot  where  Uieir  aachora  marked  a  dreary  ahore, 
When  firat  thankaf  ivinfa  roae  for  perila  o*er, 
A  nation'a  banner  AHa  the  mttrmann^  air. 
And  freedom'a  enaif  n  waatona  gaily  there. 

*  Oh,  f  loriona  atripea !  no  ataln  yeor  honor  mara, 
Wave  S  ever  ware  1  our  country's  flag  of  atara ! 
Float  till  old  Tine  ahall  ahreud  the  aun  in  f  loon. 
And  this  proud  enpireeeeka  Ita  laurelled  toab. 

*  Trace  we  the  exile  from  hia  mother'a  arms, 
Through  tralilc'a  din,  ita  maxea  and  alarma ; 
And  aa  remenbranee  painta  hia  awiftcareer. 
From  the  rocked  cradle  to  the  noiaeleaa  bier ; 
A  leaaoo  learn  —  that  life 'a  divineat  fem 

la  not  wealth'a  boon  or  glory*a  diadem. 

The  following  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  one  whose  name  and  works  are  laniliar  to 
the  *  sons  of  ocean/  in  every  civilized  land : 

*  And  ahall  we  leave  unaang  hia  honored  name, 
Whose  memory  gild*  hia  conotrv'a  rising  fame  t 
Shall  not  one  atrain  in  grmieAil  homagv  riae. 

To  wreathe  his  tomb  who  read  yon  vaulted  akieaf 
Shall  we  forget  thia  joyoua  eve  to  gase 
On  that  far  pathway,  lit  with  wiadom'a  rayaf 
Bright  guide  to  Commerce!  ihourk,  alaa I  no  more 
Thy  buoyant  footatepa  mark  earth'a  narrow  shore. 
Though  not  for  thee  yon  glistening  pleiada  burn. 
Though  not  for  thee  heaven'a  wheeling  orba  return, 
Though  IW>m  thia  epot  no  longer  looka  ihtne  eye 
As  once,  to  scan  the  eountleaa  worlda  on  high  — 
In  every  age,  through  every  aea  and  dime, 
Thn  nnsM  of  BovorrcH  trinmpba  over  time.* 


The  external  execution  of  the  poem  is  wdl  worthy  the  prteminent  repute  of  the 
Boston  press. 
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Ah  Aj)drs88  deuvkbid  befosb  thi  EaODKLPHiAN  SociXTT  OF  Miami  Umiyxssitt,  at 
its  Thirteenth  Annual  Celebration,  in  August,  1838.  ByP.  W.  TnoiiAa.  pp.22. 
Ozibrd :  W.  W.  Bishop. 

This,  of  its  species,  is  a  performance  of  the  first  file.  The  arguments  pf  the  writer 
are  aound  and  clear,  and  are  enforced  by  felicitons  Iang:uage,  and  the  most  apposite 
Ulustrations ;  the  combined  resalt  of  varioas  reading,  the  suggestions  of  active  origi- 
nal thought,  and  unexceptionable  taste;  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  this  general 
praise,  while  we  proceed  to  fortify  it  by  one  or  two  striking  extracts.  The  fbUoir« 
ing  is  but  too  true  a  picture,  as  many  «  reader  can  yerify,  from  his  own  obserration. 
I  do  not  think,  says  a  learned  writer,  in  substance,  that  there  is  any  thing  more 
interesting  on  this  globe,  than  a  boy  of  genius,  in  humble  life;  generous,  eleratedi 
Tirtnous',  resisting  the  allurements  of  pleasure;  with  a  scanty  education,  no  director 
of  his  studies,  few  books,  and  those  frequently  ill-chosen ;  overlooked  by  the  rich, 
worn  out  by  toil,  and  sometimes  dissuaded  from  his  pursuits  by  a  weak  adviser; 
ever  sifting,  doubting,  and  comparing,  and  ofVen  puzzled,  it  may  be^.  with  difficult 
passages  in  an  obsciire  author.  It  is  to  such,  we  may  believe,  that  our  orator  alludes 
below.  A  eorrespondent  who  treats,  of  phrenology  elsewhere  in  the  present  num- 
ber, would  indicate  a  remedy  for  the  sin  of  ignorance,  in  parents  and  guardians, 
hinted  at  in  the  close  of  the  extract : 

'  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  a  great  many  youns  men  of  talents,  over  whom  the 
dark  cloud  lowered  in  their  younger  years,  to  be  placed  among  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand their  characters  or  their  merits,  and  who  would  rather  crush  than  assist  them. 
And  there  is  a  passion  in  this  world  called  envy : 

*  That  fiend  that  haanta  the  great  and  rood, 
Not  Cato  ahanned,  nor  Hercules  subdued ;' 

that  ill-omened  bird,  that  like  the  raven. o*er  the  haunted  house,  is  always  croaking 
evil ;  that  will  tower  at  the  highest  names,  and  burrow  for  the  lowest ;  that  twin  sister 
of  jealousy,  which  has  so  many  buU  and  {fs  to  throw,  like  stumbling-blocks,  in  the 
way  of  rising  talent.  At  that  time,  too,  when  the  cheenns  voice  of  a  mend  fails  u|)on 
the  ear  like  a  blessiag;  when  darkness  and  doubt  are  before  the  aspirant,  and  behind 
him  all  the  ills  of  life^ 

*  Despair,  and  fell  diaease,  and  ghastly  poverty,* 

like  blood-honnds  let  l6ose  Irom  the  slip.  Then  it  is  that  envy  goes  forth,  like  the 
assasoin  at  night,  with  the  felonious  intent  hot  at  heart  against  the  youthful  and  aspi- 
ring genius.  How  easily,  like  the  chameleon,  she  can  change  her  color,  and  fiiwn  the 
parasite  of  the  successful  I  remember  once  hearing  a  sycophantic  hanger-on  at  the 
skirts  of  the  bar,  who  was  neither  here  nor  there,  one  thing  nor  the  other,l>ut  between 
the  two,  like  Mahomet^s  coffin,  compliment  the  late  William  Wirt  on  an  effort  which 
that  irentleman  had  then  just  made,  and  which  was  certainly  not  one  of  his  best.  '  Sir,' 
said  Wtrt^  in  a  deep  tone  which  came  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  *  when  a  youth,  in 
Yirj^nia,  m  a  Little  debating  society,  to  an  audience  of  six,  and  one  tallow  candle,  about, 
fourteen  to  the  pound,  I  have  made  a  better  speech  tlian  that,  when  there  was  no  one 
to  discover  the  merit  of  it,  and  none  to  say,  *  God  speed  you !' 

'  Doctor  Parr,  the  celebrated  teacher,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  had  flogoed  all  the 
bishops  in  the  kingdom,  and  who,  whenever  it  was  said  that  such  and  such  a  person 
had  talents,  would  exclaim:  *Yes  Sir,  yes  Sir,  there's  no  doubt  of  it;  1  have  nogged 
him  often^  and  I  never  threw  a  flogging  away ;'  this  reverend  gentleman  was  remark- 
able for  discovering  the  hidden  talents  of  his  pupils.  He  was  the  first  who  discovered 
Sheridan's.  He  says:  '  I  saw  it  in  his  eye,  and  in  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  though 
as  a  boy,  Sheridan  was  quite  careless  of  litersry  fame.'  Afterward,  when  lUchard 
felt  amutiuos  of  such  honors,  he  was  thrown,  as  Dr.  Parr  says,  *  upon  the  town,'  with- 
out resources,  and  left  to  his  own  wild  impulses.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of 
many  of  Sheridan's  errors  and  wanderings,  which  chequered  the  whole  of  his  splendid 
but  wayward  career.  A  teacher,  wanting  the  observstion  of  Doctor  Parr,  mignt  have 
concluded,  that  because  Sheridan  wouldnot  study,  and  no  inducements  could  make 
him  apply  himself,  he  wanted  capacity.  This  was  the  case  with  Doctor  Wythe,  his 
first  teacher^  who  did  not  distinguish  between  the  want  of  capacity  and  the  want  of 
industry.' 
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The  subjoined  will  afford  the  reader  a  fayorable  idea  of  the  aptneu  of  illttstntioiia 
of  which  we  haTe  tpokea: 

'  The  mind,  its  purposes  and  impulses,  prenons  to  Teoeiyin^  its  bias,  is  in  the  state  of 
a  mass  of  water  that  has  been  diked  in,  and  which,  when  it  forces  its  way,  rolls  mn 
irresistible  flood,  bearing  on  the  bosom  of  its  onward  waTe  every  leaf  and  stem,  so 
Baturally,  that  in  contemplating  it,  either  of  us  would  say,  nature  surely  formed  that 
channel.  See  how  beautifully  the  willow  bends  over  it,  how  gracefully  it  winds  aroand 
the  hill,  expanding  with  such  ample  volume  as  it  stretches  through  the  plain !  Surely 
it  must  have  rollra  there  when  time  was  young.  No,  not  so ;  if  it  bad  found  vent  in 
another  place,  that  willow  would  not  have  grown  there;  there  would  have  been  no 
flower  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  that  fertile  plain  would  now  be  a  barren  waste,  herb- 
less,  fruitless,  treeless.  Thus  it  is  with  the  mind.  Gorregio,  no  doubt,  felt  many  stir- 
rings of  ambition  very  different  from  an  artist's,  previous  to  becoming  a  painter;  but 
when  he  saw  the  paiotinjB^  which  struck  him  more  than  any  thins  he  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore, the  whole  tiae  of  his  feelings  buret  forth,  and  starting  back,  he  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm,  *  And  I  also  am  a  painter  T  devoted  himself  to  the  art,  and  became  one  of 
the  greateet  paintera  that  ever  lived.  Where  a  man  has  talents,  and  firmly  applies 
himself,  he  must  be  great  *  *  *  It  is  deep,  heartfelt  enthusiasm,  and  far- 
reaching  aspiration,  and  high  hope,  that  make  the  great  man.  As  soon  as  his  mind  has 
received  its  bias,  and  he  has  determined  hitf  particular  pureuit,  with  a  devotion  that  fal- 
tere  not;  with  a  toil  that  never  tires;  with  a  singleness  of  love  that  nothing  woos  him 
from  winnings  he  pursues  his  purposes;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  he  gains  his  point  V 

We  are  sorry  to  remark,  that  the  printer  and  proof-reader  have  here  and  there 
sadly  disfigured  this  excellent  address  with  stupid  blunders.  Worse,  for  example, 
than  the  misprint  of  *  fireshly-blown  noses '  for  '  freshly  blown  roses,'  is  the  error  in 
the  quotation  of  Cassius'  boast  to  Brutus : 

'  I  can  •iidttr»  the  winter's  ksat 
AaweUashe!* 

'  Cold  his  feelings,  cold  the  weather  !*  could  scarcely  be  written  of  such  a  man,  in 
such  a  winter. 


IfaicoiBs  OP  CiiAaLBS  Mathsws,  Comsdi av.    By  Maa.  IfATHswai    In  two  vohunes^ 
pp.  536.    Philadelphia :  Lxa  and  Blanchabo. 

*  Mant  and  many  a  time,'  since  the  death  of  this  admirable  mime,  while  sitting 
alone  in  our  apartment,  or  walking  in  the  streets,  have  his  face,  voice,  and  gait,  been 
before  us,  as  if  palpable  to  the  senses ;  but  the  volume  under  notice,  with  these  reeol- 
leetions  of  the  past,  make  the  illusion  complete  and  irresistible.  There  is  much,  it  is 
true,  of  uninteresting  detail,  and  mere  twaddle,  in  these  pages ;  much  of  irrelevant 
and  episodical  ineident,  in  the  lives  of  sundry  of  the  theatrical  professioa;  that 

'Sad,  happy  raoa,  aeon  raiaed  aad  aoea  dapreaMd, 
Wboae  dajra  are  paased  in  jeopard  j  and  ^eat ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  Miction  vam. 
Not  warned  by  misery,  nor  enriched  by  fain  ;* 

yet  is  there  more  that  is  instructive,  entertaining,  and  humorous.  Mr.  Matukws 
moved  in  the  best  society,  and  was  the  boon  companion  of  some  of  the  finest  minds 
of  his  age ;  while  his  professional  career,  and  particular  rdle,  gave  him  amj^e oppor- 
tunities, and  an  acuteness  of  observation,  which  he  turned  to  the  best  advantage, 
bpth  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  convivial  circles  of  private  life.  Bat  who  does  not 
know  CBAftLEs  Mathews,  and  to  what  end  are  we  enlarging  upon  his' points  1' 
Let  us  to  his  *Memoira,'  for  one  or  two  characteristic  extracts.  The  annexed  aneo- 
dote  of  Georoe  Fb£Derice  Cooke  is  a  rieh  morceau.  It  should  be  premised,  that 
the  great  actor  has  exceeded  even  O'Flannigan's  '  drop  in  moderation,'  and  that  ht 
has  just  resisted  Mathews'  attempt  to  flit,  for  fear  of  still  greater  excess : 

'I  have  much  DMxre  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  boy.    Sit  down.  'You  do  n't  know  roa. 
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The  world  do  n't  know  me.  Many  an  hour  that  they  suppose^ I  have  wasted  in 
drinking,  I  have  devoted  to  the  study  of  my  profession  ;  the  passions,  andall  their 
variations;  their  nice  and  imperceptible  gradations.  You  shall  see  me  delineate  the 
passions  of  the  human  mind.'  The  power  of  the  whiskey  punch,  however,  acted  in 
diametric  opposition  lo  the  intent  on  his  strong  and  flexible  features,  and  only  pro- 
duced contortions  and  distortions,  of  which  he  was  unconscious.  He,  nevertheless, 
endeavored  to  illustrate  the  passions,  while  his  visiter  was  to  guess  them. 

' '  What's  the  meaning  ot  that,  ehl'  said  the  tragedian,  with  a  most  inexplicable 
twist  of  his  face.  '  Sir!'  said  the  timid  spectator,  puzzled  what  to  call  it.  Cooke 
reiterated, '  What 's  the  meaning  of  that  7  What  passion  does  it  express  1  Does  it 
not  strike  you  at  oncel  There !  What's  thatl  While  he  to  whom  he  appealed 
could  only  say, '  Veryfine^  Sir !'  '  But,'  persisted  Cooke,  *  what  is  iti'  He  was  then 
answered, '  Oh !  'I  see,  Sir ;  anger!  to  be  sure !'  *  To  be  sure  you  *re  a  blockhead  I' 
said  Cooke,  showing  him  the  genuine  expression  of  what  be  imputed  to  him  before. 
'  Fear,  Sir !  it  was  fear  I  Now,  then,  what  is  that  T  '  Oh,  Sir,  Ua/,  1  think,  is  meant 
for  jealoustf*  Again  the  passionate  man  declared  that  the  guesser  was  wrong. 
*  Jealousy  \  Pooh,  man!  Sympathy!  You  're  very  dull,  Sir.  Now  I  will  express 
a  passion  that  you  can'/ mistake.    There!  what's  thatl' 

'  Fearing  to  increase  Cooke's  anger  by  another  misconception, the  young  man  apolo- 
gized, blamed  the  portion  he  had  swallowed  of  the  punch ;  declared  that  it  hjid 
stolen  away  his  brains,  and  left  him  unfit  to  judge  of  Cooke's  representations.  But 
Cooke  was  not  in  a  humor  to  be  so  put  off.  '  Look  again,  Sir !'  '  Look  again.  Sir!' 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  terrific  voice ;  and  he  then  made  up  a  hideous  face,  compounded 
of  mulignity  and  the  leering  of  a  drunken  satyr,  which  he  insisted  upon  beine 
guessed;  and  his  visiter,  trembling  for  the  consequences  of  another  mistake,  hesi- 
tatingly pronounced  it  to  be,  *  Revenge  V  *  Despite  o'erwhelm  thee  I'  dried  Cooke,  in 
his  most  tragic  rage.  '  Revenge !  Curse  your  stupidity !  That  was  Love!  Love, 
you  insensible  idiot!  Can't  you  see  it  is  loveV  Here  he  attempted  tlie  same  ex- 
pression, in  order  to  strike  conviction  of  its  truth;  when  a  mixture  of  comicality 
with  the  first  effect  so  surprised  the  risible  muscles  of  the  young  man,  that  he  laughed 
outright.' 

We  should  like  to  have  heard  Mathews  relate  the  fuliowing  occurrence,  which 
happened  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Irish  channel,  and  in  which  a  dandy  friend  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  an  'old  salt,'  by  what  the  latter  seems  to  have  deemed  an  effemi- 
nate luxury,  out-Brummelling  Brummell,  if  not  a  sacrilegious  innovation : 

*  Indeed,  it  was  plain  that  they  leered  at  him  from  time  to  time  with  ill-disguised 
contempt,  if  not  aversion.  One  morning,  while  pursuing  his  elaborate  toilette,  a  noise 
on  deck  attracted  his  attention,  and  running  up  with  his  tooth-brush  in  his  hand,  he 
inquired  the  cause  of  such  unusual  sounds,  which  being  simply  explained  as  arising 
frotn  some  necessary  process  in  the  ship,  he  remained  looking  on  at  what  had  drawn 
him  upon  deck,  resuming  the  action  of  brushing,  which  had  oeen  interrupted.  One 
of  the  men,  an  old,  gruff  sailor,  looking  askance  at  Talbot,  with  an  expression  of 
ineffable  astonishment  in  his  face,  inquired  of  Mr.  Mathews,  who  stood  at  some 
distance  from  his  friend, '  What  his  companion  there  was  about  V  *•  About!'  asked 
Mr.  M.,  not  quite  comprehending  the  question.  '  Ay,'  pursued  the  inquirer*  *  what 
is  he  at,  with  that  thing  ip  his  mouth  V  '  Oh  !'  replied  Mr.  M., '  he  is  cleaning  his 
teeth.'  '  What !  cleaning  his^eeth  !'  thundered  out  the  man :  '  Well,  it 's  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  d  —  d  nasty  trick  as  that  i  Cleaning  his  teeth ! ! !  the 
milksop!'  and  away  he  rolled,  putting  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth, by  way,  as  it 
seemed,  of  compensation  for  tne  disgust  he  had  felt,  and  which,  if  possible,  appeared 
to  exceed  even  his  wonder.  When  the  alarm  was  afterward  given  of  the  ship's 
danger,  and  the  captain  with  clasped  hands  in  the  agony  of  despair  dtoclared  that  he 
knew  no  more  where  they  were  than  '  Tom  the  devil,'  the  old  sailor,  who  had 
remarked  so  pointedly  upon  Talbot  and  '  that  thing  in  his  mouth,'  exclaimed  aloud 
with  an  oath, '  I  knew  we  should  have  no  luck,  when  I  saw  that  lubber  cleaning  his 
tuthf 

Inexorable  space  compels  us  to  confine  our  remarks  and  extracts  to  the  above 
'  little  measure.'  Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  will  afford  our  readers  a  foretaste  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  volumes  themselves ;  and  to  these  we  commend 
them,  anticipating  thanks  for  an  acceptable  service. 
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KiricKaBBOcKsxiANA.  —  A  warm  spring  rain  patters  lullingly  against  the  blinds  of 
our  sanctum  aanctoram,  awakening  mingled  sensations  of  security  and  repose,  as  we 
sit  down  at  our  accustomed  *  table,'  to  indulge  in  a  little  familiar  gossip  with  the  reader. 
Very  grateful  the  while,  and  pleasant,  are  our  emotions.  A  port-folio  of  mss.  lying 
near,  b  distended  with  a  feast  of  fat  things,  with  which  w.e  shall  regale  our  friends 
from  time  to  time;  agreeably  surprising  them,  not  leas  with  tlie  papers  themselves, 
than  the  distinguished  sourcee,  unknown  hitherto  to  our  pages,  whence  many  of  them 
emanate.  But  aside  from  these,  and  the  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  whose  names 
haTe.heretofore  been  given  to  the  public  —  a  corps  in  which  we  have  the  pride  of  a 
monarch  on  his  throne  ~  there  is  yet  another  acquisition  to  our  literary  force,  which  it 
would  scarcely  be  proper  to  pass  by  in  silence!  In  the  words,  then,  of  a  brief  circular 
to  our  agents,  which  made  the  gratifying  fact  known  almost  simultaneously  in  everjr 
qqarter  of  the  country,  we  may  state,  that '  Washihotoh  Irviwg,  Esq.,  author  of  *  The 
Sketch-Book,'  KNicKBBBOcKRa's  '  History  of  New-Vork,'  etc.,  has  associated  himself 
with  this  Magaxine,  as  a  regular  and  permanent  contributor;  and  that  there  will  appear, 
in  every  subsequent  number,  original  articles  from  the  pen  of  this  delightful  author,  who 
is  placed,  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  native  and  foreign  critics,  at  the  very  head  of 
English  prose  writers.'  The  programme  of  GbOftrbt  Cbayon,  in  preceding  pages, 
will  assure  the  reader  that  his  heart  is  in  the  matter;  and  if  a  new  and  copious '  Sketch- 
Book,'  with  abundant  *  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  to  say  nothing  of  important  additions  to 
KincKSKBOcuBa's  veracious  History,  and  anonymous  tributes  to  dif^rent  d^artments  of 
the  work,  be  not  introduced  to  our  readers  through  the  pages  of  the  KNicKxasocKKB, 
then  are  we  no  seer.  And  hence  the  complacency  of  which  wo  spake;  for  we  cannot 
disguise  the  high  gratification  it  affords  us,  to  be  the  chosen  medium  of  communication 
with  the  public,  of  an  author  who  *  trails  the  flowery  vines  of  poetry  along  the  formal 
walks  of  prose,  till  the  scene  brightens  like  a  garden  to  the  vision,  and  the  air  seems 
redolent  of  celestial  odors;'  who  thoroughly  penetrates  into  the  ridiculous,  wherever 
found;  and  who,  journeying  wherever  he  will,  makes  the  reader  gallop  off  with  him, 
at  his  own  free  pace,  gathering  something,  like  the  industrious  bee,  from  every  flower 
by  the  way,  and  making  a  flower  of  everything;  while  his  rich  liquidity  of  style  illus- 
trates and  adorns  his  thoughts,  *  as  light  streaming  through  the  oriel  window,  heightens 
the  brilliancy  of  the  objects  it  falls  upon.'  Indeed,  ^  hether  giving  vent  to  finely  ^tempered 
and  pungent  aatire^  or  oblique  and  quiet  humor ;  indulging  in  a  generous  and  capti- 
vating athun  of  feeling,  or  painting  scenes  from  nature,  the  result  is  the  same ;  a  fasci- 
nating species  of  composition  ever,  fullest  of  matter  with  least  verboBity,  that  comes 
to  the  heart  like  a  neighbor  or  familiar.  A  noble  bust  of  Cbavon  looks  down  from 
our  library,  as  we  write,  with  an  aspect  of  modest  reproval  of  our  adscititious  praise; 
and  glancing  at  the  picture  of '  Wolfert's  Rest,'  which  adorns  a  recess,  we  cannot  help 
fancying  that  the  figure  sitting  by  the  window  of  that  peerless  retreat,  apparently  lis- 
tening to 

'  *  the  breesy  toand 
Of  the  tall  poplan  whupering  round,' 
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is  none  other  than  the  renowned  proprietor,  imploring  to  be  '  saTed  from  his  friends!' 
But  *out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  epeaketh/  and  the  pen  as  well  t  and 
herein  must  rest  our  apology. 

From  a  welI>known  contributor,  whose  reappearance  in  our  pages  has  been  clamor- 
ously demanded  from  numerous  quarters  of  late,  we  have  received  the  subjoined  r 

FEUIL  LE-YO  LANTE. 
TO    THB     EBADfeRS    OF     'OLLAPOD'  —  SALUTATION. 

FaiBKDs!  It  has  been  notified  unto  me,  that  infatuated  individuals  are  an-hungered 
for  that  trifling  manna  of  the  pen,  aforetime  ministered  by  me,  and  with  strangeness  of 
taste  have  besought  for  more,  in  sundry  letters  addressed  to  the  KnicKKasocKSB,  at 
Tarious  times  and  from  divers  places.  Verily,  this  should  be  like  a  trumpet-call  to  my 
poor  wits,  and  invest  me  in  the  panoply  of  labor ;  but  alas)  I  lack  the  bestirring 
impulse.  Those  influences  which  awoke  me  to  love,  to  mirth,  to  inspiration,  no  long 
time  ago,  have  paused  within  and  around  me.  Death  has  been  busy  with  ties  of  ray 
heart,  and  they  are  broken ;  he  smote  them,  and  they  severed,  ss  flax  in  the  flame. 
A  while,  to  tive  was  as  it  were  a  bitter  labor;  vagueness,  a  half-realized  sense  of  loss, 
Ibnd  doting  over  faded  hours,  and  features  dear  and  familiar,  were  alone  apppinted  to 
me :  and  the  doud  and  the  vision  are  with  me  still : 

Th0  thadowi  of  grief  o*er  mtr  path  have  been  >weepta|r, 

There  is  one  who  has  loved  me,  det>arred  lh>m  the  day; 
The  marble  is  pale  where  iu  peace  she  is  sleeping, 

And  on  wings  of  remembrance  my  soul  is  away ! 
It  is  lost  to  the  glow  of  a  present  existence, 

It  bears  A'om  the  past  a  funereal  strain  ; 
And  it  eagerly  turns  to  that  higb*a^ming  distance, 

Where  the  parted  oo  earth  are  united  again  1 

Whsn  Hamlet  deemed  the  brave'  firmament,  and  the  goodly  frame  of  earth,  a  col- 
lection of  vapors,  he  was  akin  with  me.  Sometimes,  as  I  sit  watching  the  blue  vrreaths 
of  smoke  from  my  thought-provoking  cigar,  my  hopes-seem  vanishing  with  that  ceru- 
lean film ;  voices,  where  nothing  lives  *  twist  them  and  silence,  speak  to  me  from  the 
chambers  of  the  past,  and  the  far-off  pavilions  of  eternity.  Aslhe  spring-time  draws  on, 
I  ask,  will  it  give  to  me  again  the  gladness  that  aforetime  glowed  upward  from  its  flashing 
waters,  or  that  vpirit-light,  which  warmeth  from  woodlands  of  gold'snd-green  1  There 
was  07U  who  has  felt  their  gladness  with  me,  whose  step  its  air  made  more  elastic,  her 
Toice  more  musical,  her  brow  the  brighter,  her  smile  more  sweetly  prodigal  of  light.  I 
ask,  and  am  answered.  She  slumbers  in  silence,  *  debarred  from  the  day  ^  and  a  spirit, 
which  speaks  from  the  azure  depths  of  empyreal  immensity,  seems  to  breathe  to  my 
heart,  that  though  the  worms  feed  sweetly  on  her  precious  dust,  adored  but  yesterday, 
and  still  beloved,  yet  her  better  part  is  in  blessedness,  where  the  soul  can  watch  without 
weariness,  and  walk  without  weeping;  —  and  then  I  feel  that  I  am  no/  all  alone  I 

4     In  the  bush  of  the  night,  when  the  stars  gem  the  sea, 
Or  alone  with  the  breeze  on  the  hill, 
Fair  thoughts  of  her  presence  are  ever  with  me, 
And  my  hopee  of  rSunioji  fulfil. 

SoMSTiMEs,  indeed,  I  run  over  the  stray  leaves  of  my  corpulent  port-folio,  and  as  the 
prattler  at  my  knee  or  about  my  table  tosses  his  golden  locks,  or  pours  upon  me  the , 
sheen  of  his  deep  blue  eyes  in  the  wintry  sunshine,  I  find  symptoms  of  strength  in 
resolution,  and  inspiring  promptings,  the  which,  reader,  I  have  determined  shall  fructify 
anon  into  performance.  Uttering  this  gage  of  communion  with  you,  I  trust  to  meet 
you  soon  again,  with  pen  in  hand, '  armed  and  equipped'  as  the  laws  of  taste  and  inner 
inspiration  shall  command ;  being  thine,  as  ever,  Ollapod. 


We  may  hope,  hereafter,  to  welcome  the  ooeasional  aid  of  'Ollapod'  in  the  editors' 
department,  in  which  his  labors  have  necessarily  been,  for  a  long  period,  wholly  inter- 
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mittad.  Our  reader*  will  extend  a  cordial  hand  to  Houna,  SPBAemi,  PnapOHT,  «ihI 
HiLLHOVBB,  ae  well  as  to  two  or  three  other  eminent  American  writers,  whose  commnni- 
cations  will  make  their  hearts  to  leap  for  joy,  but  whose  names,  for  good  reasons,  we  for 
the  present  suppress.  Articles  are  filed  for  insertion  from  the  pens  of  Hon.  Gk>TKBirom 
SawASD,  JoHK  SAKDsasoN^  EsQ.,  author  of  'The  American  in  Paris,'  etc.,  HiHay  R* 
ScROOLcaAFT,  EsQ.,  Rev.  HxNKT  B.  Bascom,  J.  N.  RaviroLos,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Brnnrm^ 
Philadelphia,  Samuel  Wabo,  ia.,  Esq.,  and  the  author  of  *  The  Circus,*  the  'Kn- 
show  Property,'  etc.  The  first  number  of '  Brandrethiana,'  after  the  manner  of  '  War- 
reniana,'  and  the  second  of  the  'Letters  from  Modem  Palmyra,'  are  promised  to  be 
soon  forthcoming.  Hon.  Caleb  Cushino,  of  Massachusetts,  has  kindly  favored  ns 
with  a  series  of  interesting  original  papers  on  Holland,  founded  on  notes  taken  in  1829 
and  1830,  during  two  separate  visits  to  that  country.  They  will  form  appropriate  and 
acceptable  matter  to  all  KNicxEaBocKEBs,  containing,  as  they  do,  vivid  sketches  of  their 
father-land.  And  now  let  us  bid  our  readers  'good  morning,'  for  it  is  one  o'clock,  and 
probably  none  of  them  are  awake  1 


L.  E.  Landon,  Mas.  M'Lban.  —  Since  onr  last  number,  the  death  of  this  danghter 
of  genius  bas  been  confirmed.  There  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reports  in  the  Lon- 
don journals,  but  little  doubt  that  she  either  committed  suicide,  from  loneliness  and 
nnhappiness,  in  a  moment  of  temporary  delirium,  or  was  murdered  by  a  half-caste 
wife,  pr9  ttfnpore,  of  her  husband.  Doubtless  the  circumstances  will  soon  be  mere  tho- 
roughly investigated.  A  bright  literary  light  has  been  extinguished  in  her  death,  and  the 
music  of  a  lyre  always  defHy  discoursed,  is  stilled  for  ever.  From  peroonal  corree- 
pondence,  the  verdict  of  intimate  friends,  who  have  brought  us  letters  of  introduction 
from  her  hand,  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  London  press,  we  are  oonvinoed 
that  Miss  Lahdon  was  a  most  artless,  confiding,  afiectionate  woman.  Indeed^  she  as- 
sociated something  of  endearment,  of  friendship,  or  of  love,  with  every  poetical  object 
in  nature.  To  the  last,  she  preserved  this  characteristic  trait,  so  beautifully  indi- 
cated in  one  of  her  contributions  to  the  Khigkbbbockxb,  which  the  reader  will  readily 
recall,  from  the  annexed  stanzas : 

*  Thiuk  of  mo,  whetn  the  hnpuid  night 

Cloa«s  around  the  weary  hourR  ; 
When  far-off  utars  are  pale  with  light* 
And  the  swoet  air  u  nlled  with  iowera. 

*  Think  of  roe,  when  the  eftrlieat  rose 

Melts  gradual  in  the  summer  skies ; 
And  the  glad  bird^  their  wings  uncloeef 
While  light  and  music  bid  them  rise.' 

In  the  same  vein  are  all  the  latest  productions  of  her  pen,  'The  Polar  Star,' '  Nights  at 
Sea,'  etc.  We  do  not  envy  the  present  emotions  of  a  writer  in  the  *  New- York  Mirror,' 
who  not  long  since  grossly  slandered  the  private  character  of  this  gifted  and  lovely  wo- 
man, throwing  dirt  upon  her  name,  while  the  mould  was  heaped  upon  her  body.  Hap- 
pily, her  ear  is  deaf  to  all  evil  report.  'After  life's  fitfrd  fever,  she  sleeps  well,'  in  her 
lonely  grave  on  a  foreign  shore.    To  adopt  her  own  beautiful  language,  she  has 


'won  a  long  repose. 


Where  the  bruised  spirit  finds  at  last, 

A  balm  for  all  its  woes ; 
Where  lowly  grief,  and  lordly  pride, 
Lie  down,  like  brothers,  side  by  sidei 

*  The  breath  of  Slandbr  emnnot  come, 

To  break  the  calm  that  lingers  there  f 
There  is  no  dreaming  in  the  tomb, 

No  wtfcing  to  despair ; 
Uakindneaa  cannot  wound  her  more* 
And  all  lift's  bitterneaa  is  o'er  1' 
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JoBL  Bablow  :  Hastt  PDODiim. — In  our  last  numbar,  wa  preuniati  nvenl  ex- 
tracts  Ironi  an  original  elegiac  Iribuie,  by  Joil  Bailov,  author  of  '  The  Columbiad.' 
Prom  the  aame  kind  hind  whence  we  receiTed  it,  we  have  been  favored  with  another 
and  more  elaboraie  poem,  ivhich  wga  preeenied  lo  our  correspondent  by  Ibe  antbor, 
more  than  fori;  years  ago.  It  containa  a  aericB  of  country  picturea,  wbich  will  alr)k« 
the  'knowing  ones'  aa  eminently  faithful  to  nature.  No  reader,  after  peruaing  it  atten- 
tively, will  refiiae  the  wrilei  an  honorable  niche  among  [be  old-time  poeu  of  (hia  good 
repnblk:.  A  vein  of  unaffected  humor,  a  style  eaiiy  and  flowing,  with-  oameroua  life- 
like aketchea,  are  ita  prominenl  feature*.  Sul  'the  proof  of  ihe  pudding'  is  in  the  poem 
itself,  which  we  eubntil,  without  farther  comment : 


r«OaIhcaii((.ll> 

ArlifiB  theme,  aucoOHiiiHi  or  ibD  mius,  The  uncoulb  worrl.  b  lil>el  on  Lbe  lows, 

BDiflrailfal,  ricli,  weKeuiwdlaiiitpice  ,  Would  call  ■  proclsnal^oo  from  ttie  crown.* 

Chlll'd  ID  iheir  laei',eiFludo  Ihe  Kenerouiiii 
Dwpiwil  not,  ye  bordi  In  terror  ileclcd,  ,  A  gram  wtiau  rkll  Juxuriiat  frowlbm|eln 

Who  harl  [oBrlhunden  ronnd  Ihe  epie  fleld ;      <  Skart  (entlohonera.  uid  bri^l  eUieml  Br 


M  codI  nA  (i«mpcr  lliy  auperio 


Coutd  IboM  Qitil  mori 


br  Ibat  vulluw  ftue, 


f.l««  call,  the  French 

at  cuuru  PiJtMtf, 

To"!,rlhJpePBty7vui 

".'i.ciOl.l.e^JWiBl; 

OaHu4H>D-.bunka,»l.>l 

emeoorBclgicipan 

liwiUai.d.ritll>e.byih 

rielxlier  known  theer 

Tby  name  t>  HiiTy.puD 

furainifroBl  their  Bri 

And  ■bile  they  nrauedii 
Wilblugic  clear.  iSeythi 

nthyju.idefonc*. 

uiriplainedihaicna 

Ere  trot  Colombu  wuBbt  tby  native  .bore,        ' '"  '-«  "",  '"'h-K  "uldtjn  o'er  ihe  blsM. 
Finlnvetbe«t«lhe>orldi  bar  work,  of  fame    R«ei»e.  andcK,k.  ib.  rcsily  i.o«dered  iii«i«. 
Ban  lived  indeed,  but  lived  wiihoDt  a  oame.         !;.''"'"    .'"«",?'''  "''  '^"' !"  '^"■'  •""'•• 
Home  tawny  Cerea,  (oddeal  of  her  dayi.  [uiaiza.     """•  "^''°*  ?'"i'  "=""»^"  ""  '""et  ropaat. 
Fint  IwKd  -ilb  aUHU»  to  crack  the  w;l|.dri«l     ^o  cnrv.n,  lo  b.  dona,  uo  kmfli  lo  (rate 
TbToogb  tb.  ronrb  liar,  to  .bake  tbe  roldtn    T^? ^i'^i^"!:  "f'^^t i^^^T.i  "^ ' 
lnbolllii|.ater>flrtbeyellD>)tauri    [aEowar,    »" 'b,  ,„o„,h  tpooo.ju.t  Bliedlu  thelip 
Tbe  yellow  flour,  beatrewed  and  lUr'd  with  batia    g"  ft""',^Ji  ""^  j^.,  ["  Ue  blfwl^  lil^' 
Th^nVuffe  "d  -n'lSpa,  riiea"  the'frini!'  I  I"!".™  "*  ^uty  booorl  of  Ihe  board.' 

Driaki  thadry  knobithiton  theiurfjcoMwimi  I  Such  n  tby  narna,  iigijjflcsnl  and  cleuf, 


Hy»ntiaa»lhe<l,niyc 
ltrwiniyloii(-lo«l,nDi 

■orgot 

lavcroonitui 

For  Ibea  IbroiiKb  Parii. 

BnrloDf  inninlvabi 

fi^i'd 

up  and  down. 

VOL.  XIII. 

>  Nor  fear  lo  ibara  Ihy  bounliD  ■ 
Wbai  ihough  ibe  |sn«rou>  cow  f 
'TbooilbDutrittoua;  no.  I  tbeDe< 
I  Or  din  Iba  ^Biua  of  Ihe  noiiy  ■ 
Tbou(h  Burud  OB  pudding,  Ibei 
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Sue  the  tfweet  mb^  1  fiwhioa  to  thy  praise, 
Raoa  more  mekxdioui  thaa  the  notes  thejr  raise. 

My  sonf  reaouDding  ia  its  fratefol  flee, 

No  merit  claims ;  1  praise  myself  in  thee. 

My  father  loved  thee  through  his  length  of  days : 

For  thee  his  fields  were  shawled  o*er  with  maiae : 

From  thee  whatJieahh,  what  vigor  he  poesessed, 

Ten  sturdy  freemen  sprung  from  him  attest ; 

Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natal  mom, 

And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com. 

Delicioas  grain!  whatever  form  it  uke, 

To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake. 

In  every  dish  *t  is  welcome  still  to  me, 

But  most,  my  Hastv-Puddinc  !  most  in  thee ! 

Let  the  green  suecatash  with  thee  contend. 
Let  beans  and  com  their  sweetest  juices  blend. 
Let  batter  drench  them  in  iu  yelluw  tide, 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side ; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  famed  soe*er  it  be, 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  Virginia's  pride, 
Rich  Johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  tried ; 
Both  please  me  well,their  virtues  much  the  same; 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame. 
Except  in  dear  New-England,  where  the  last 
Recaires  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste, 
To  fire  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoaking  hot, 
The  big  roand  dumpling  rolling  from  the  pot ; 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast, 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast ; 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soA  the  pulpy  apple  hides ; 
The  yellow  bread,  whose  face  like  amber  glows. 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bake-pan  knows ; 
Ye  tempt  me  not ;  my  favorite  greeu  my  eyes, 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 


CANTO    II. 

To  MIX  the  food  by  tIcIous  rule?  of  art, 
To  kiU  the  stomacn  and  to  sink  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour, 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  thev  devour ; 
For  this  the  kitchen  musA  first  framed  her  book; 
Commanding  sweets  to  stream  from  every  cook; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried. 
And  ft-iends  to  physic  wondered  why  they  died. 
Not  so  the  Yankee ;  his  abundant  feast, 
With  simples  (Urnished,and  with  plainness  drest, 
A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  board. 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord ; 
Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous 

taste, 
And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast 

While  the  tall  pail  rewards  the  milk-maid's  toil. 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  cauldron  boil ; 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care, 
To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare ) 
To  feed  the  children,  as  their  portions  cool, 
And  comb  their  heads,and  send  them  off  to  school. 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart, 
For  nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art. 
Even  Hasty-Pudding,  purest  of  all  fbod. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent,  or  good, 
As  sage  experience  the  short  process  gnide!<. 
Or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides. 
Whoe'er  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan, 
ITo  rear  the  child  and  lonr  sustain  the  man  ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  siso, 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies. 
Attend  the  lessons  that  the  muse  shall  bring. 
Suspend  your  sppons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 

When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call. 
Repays  the  loan  that  filled  the  winter  stall, 


Pursue  his  traces  o*er  the  Airrowed  plain. 
And  plant  in  measured  hills  the  golden 
But  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot. 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprontiM  rooc. 
Then  guard  your  nursling  fh>m  each  greedy  fee. 
The  iniiidions  worm,  the  all-devouring  crow. 
A  little  ashes,  sprinkled  #oatfd  the  spire. 
Soon  steeped  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire ; 
The  feathered  robber  with  hb  hungry  maw 
Swift  flies  the  field  befbre  your  man  of  straw. 
A  frightAil  image,  such  as  school-boys  brin^ 
When  met  to  bum  the  Pope,  or  hang  the  King. 
Thrice  in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row 
Wield  the  strong  plow -share  and  the  faithftal  hoe; 
The  fhithfUl  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes. 
To  till  the  summer  corn,  and  roast  the  winter 
cakes. 

Slow  springs  the  blade,while  checked  by  chiUinf 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains :  [raina. 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land, 
Then  start  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  moiud. 
The  stalk  struts  upward,  and  the  leaves  imfold ; 
The  bushy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill. 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hill. 
Here  cease  to  vex  ihem,  all  your  cares  ara  done ; 
Leave  the  last  labora  to  the  parent  sun ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles  the  well-drest  field. 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high, 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  their  silky  fringes  bend, 
And  pregnant  growo,their  swelling  coats  distend . 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burthen  grows,  * 
O'erbangs  the  space  that  rnns  between  the  rows; 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  siient  grove, 
A  Mfe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love. 
When  the  pledged  roasting  ears  invite  the  maid. 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new-formed 

shade ; 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrons  hiUsr 
And  the  green  spoil  her  ready  basket  fills; 
Small  compensation  for  the  twn-fold  bliss. 
The  promised  wedding  and  the  present  kisa. 
Slight  depredations  these ;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  raccoon ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away. 
The  bolder  squirrel  labors  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can. 
And  fill  their  g raiueries  from  the  toils  of  man ; 
We  've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  part. 
With  all  their  wiles  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hasty -Pudding;  here  we  shine 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine  ; 
This  cnvyed  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong. 
Unshared  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 
At  last  the  cloaing  season  browns  the  plain , 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain  ; 
Deep  loaded  carts  the  spacious  corn-house  fill. 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill ; 
The  laboring  mill  beneath  the  burthen  groans. 
And  showers  the  fUture  pudding  from  the  stones; 
Till  the  glad  house-wife  greets  the  powdered 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  the  old.      [gold. 


CANTO    III. 

Tnr  days  now  short ;  but  though  the  falling  sua 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done. 
Night's  pleasing  shades  his  various  task  prolong 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  filled,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neighbors  to  the  hmtkimg  come  ; 
A  frolic  scene,  whera  work,  and  miru,  and  i^aj. 
Unite  their  charms,  to  chase  the  houra  away. 
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Where  tke  huge  heap  lies  centered  in  the  hall, 
Tlie  lamp  snepended  tiom  the  eheerfhl  wall, 
BrowB  com-rad  njrniph«,aBd  strong  hard-hand- 
ed beanx, 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows^ 
Aaaame  their  seats,  th*  solid  maiM  aUack ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack ; 
The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound, 
And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  rounds 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  eau  tell ; 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains, 
With  each  smut  ear  she  smuts  the  luckless  swains; 
Bat  when  to  eome  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast, 
Bed  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist, 
8he  walks  the  round,  and  culls  one  favored  beau, 
Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 
Various  the  sport,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well  pleased  lasties  and  contending  swains  : 
Till  the  vast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away, 
And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear,  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  house-wife  urges  all  her  care. 
The  well-earned  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 
The  sifted  meal  alre.ady  waits  her  hand. 
The  milk  ia  strained,  the  bowls  in  order  stand. 
The  fire  flames  high ;  and,  as  a  pool  that  tsikes 
The    headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  nuU-dam 

breaks, 
Foama,  roars,  and^rages  with  incessant  toils, 
So  the  veXi  cauldron  rages,  roars,  and  boils. 
First  with  clean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food, 
Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  the  flood. 
Long  o'er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand  : 
To  stir  It  well  demands  a  stronger  hand ;  [round 
The  husband  takes  his  turn ;  and  round  and 
The  ladle  flies ;  at  last  the  toil  is  crowned  ; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour. 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  corn  before. 

I  leave  them  to  their  feast.    There  still  belong 
More  copious  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rules  there  ere,  though  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
Nice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 
Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat. 
And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days. 
When  the  chilled  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  boreas  drives  the  shivering  cow. 
Bleat  cow !  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 
Great  source  or  health,  the  only  source  of  joy  ; 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  prest! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  prove  my  Obly  feast! 


How  oft  1  've  fed  thee  with  mv  fhvorlte  grain! 
And  roared  like  thee,  to  find  thy  childt«n  slain ! 
Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 
Ah !  house  her  well  ftt>m  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer, 
Corn  from  y onr  erib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer ; 
When  spring  returns,  she  '11  well  acquit  the  loan, 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  pudding  I  should  always  cboeae  i 
To  this  iu  future  I  confine  my  muse, 
TU1  she  in  haste  some  farther  hints  unfold, 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding ;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide ; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand :  you've  got  the  portion's 

due. 
So  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.  Though  small  appear 

The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear; 

The  deep  bowled  Gallic  spoon,  contrived   to 

scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup. 
Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things. 
Whose  rosss  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings ; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  discharge  the  ft-eight, 
A  bowl  less  concave  hut  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  besL  The  shape,  the  sixe, 
A  secret  rests  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art. 
These  tunefbl  lips,  that  thousand  spoons  have 

tried. 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 
Thongh  not  in  song ;  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines. 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  |00se-egg -shell. 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  tnun  the  centre  to  the  side. 
Fear  hot  to  *  slobber ;'  't  is  no  deadly  sin. 
Like  the  trte  Frenchman,  fh>ra  yonr  Joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or,  like  me, 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  yonr  knee  { 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project. 
Your  full  sjpoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct. 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heeds  no  drops  that  fall. 
The  wide  mouth'd  bowl  will  surelycateh  them  all. 


'Cbiticibm:  its  Usk  and  Abuse.'  — An  admirable  essay,  thus  eniitled,  from  tlid 
pen  of  Samuel  F.  Glenn,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  has  been  sent  us  bf  tbe  publisher. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  been  led  into  his  train  of  reflection  and  reasoning,  by  two 
criticisms  of  'Barton,  or  the  Sieges,'  one  of  iivhicb  pronounced  the  highest  eulogiums 
on  that  production,  while  the  other  — from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 
authority  —  *  regretted  that  the  editor  had  misspent  his  time  in  bestowing  even  a  hasty 
glance  upon  the  work.'  Our  author  cites  this  as  an  evidence  of  *  varied  tatU.*  This, 
we  may  assure  him,  is  an  error,  and  one  well  understood  by  too  many  conductors  of 
literary  periodicals.  The  lamented  Colonel  Knapp,  in  an  elaborate  article  in  an  early 
number  of  this  Magazine,  entitled  *  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Criticism,*  regarded  this  im- 
porunt  subject  in  its  proper  light  We  are  glad  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Glenn,  that  the 
light  of  intelligence  is  increasing  rapidly  in  this  country,  and  that  soon  the  solid  and 
the  natural  wili  be  hidden  no  more  beneath  the  labored  and  artificial ;  and  that  second' 
rate  poeuatera  and  miscalled  noveUsts,  without  imagination  or  genius,  wit  or  learning, 
*  will  ere  long  play  the  part  of  the  peacock  described  by  the  elder  Puvr,  who,  in  morti« 
fication  for  having  lost  his  tail,  sought  to  hide  himself.' 
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Tbb  Fins  Amtb  :  Window  Ssadss.  —  Perhaps  in  no  article  of  hotiaehold  fumitoie, 
baa  there  been  more  important  improveroenta,  both  on  the  acore  of  beanty  and  utility, 
than  in  the  inner  ahadea,  or  painted  muslin  curtains,  which  now  ao  univeraally  adorn 
the  heat  dwellings  of  the  metropolis ;  an<i  surely  nothing  imparts  auch  an  air  of  taste 
and  elegance  to  a  manaion,  out  of  doors  as  w£li  as  within,  and  more  especially  the 
latter;  ainpe  the  quiet,  aof^ened  light  which  they  admit  to  the  apartment,  and  the  raii- 
oua  huea  reflected  from  the  paintings  upon  surrounding  objects,  counteract  the  injurioua 
efiecta  of  a  too  powerful  light,  and  present  a  very  novel  and  pleasing  efiect  Doubtlesa 
the  most  beautiful  *  abades,'  of  this  description,  on  aale  in  New-York,  may  be  found  at 
the  extensive  establishment  of  Mr.  Geobgb  Platt,  at  Number  12,  Spruce-atreet,  near 
the  Park.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  young  artist,  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest ;  and  are  well  pleaaed  to  find,  that  from  small  beginnings,  in  an  apartment  of  the 
printing  office  of  this  Magazine,  the  demands  of  the  public  have  led  him  to  the  occupancy 
of  a  spacious  building,  where  he  haa  as  many  *  orders'  aa  any  of  the  military  noblesse 
or  royal  families  of  France  or  England.  During  a  recent  viait  to  the  establishment  in 
qaestioB,  we  examined  a  number  of  shades,  the  landscapes  of  which  might  almoet  be 
clipped  from  their  rich  borderings,  and  framed,  aa  parlour  picturea.  Such,  especially, 
are  the  views  in  Italy,  convenut,  mountain  pasaea,  lake  scenery,  etc  The  new  range 
of  dwellinga  in  Bleecker-atreet,  whoae  imposing  fronts,  ample  dimensiona,  and  apacioas 
coort-yarda,  have  attracted  general  attention,  are  supplied  from  Mr.  Platt*s  manufac- 
tory ;  and  if  a  view  of  the  '  Temple  of  the  Clitumnua,  at  Spoletto,*  which  we  had  the 
pleaaure  of  seeing,  be  a  fidr  repreaentative  of  those  which  have  been  auspended,  the 
whole  will  form,  we  venture  to  aay,  one  of  the  moat  attractive  ieatnrea  in  the  (umiture 
of  the  fine  houses  they  adorn.  These  shadea  are  of  varioua  pricea ;  and  when  soiled  by 
long  exposure,  they  may  in  a  few  momenta  be  restored  to  their  original  beanty,  and 
thua  preserved  for  many  years.  Economy  as  well  aa  good  taate,  therefore,  may  be 
consulted  in  the  employ  met)  t  of  these  admirable  ftd)ricflL 


OxooEAPHicAL  ExTBEXE8.  —We  found  at  our  desk,  on  one  of  the  cold  mominga  of 
the  past  month,  two  lettera,  that  aflford  a  forcible  example  of  the  atriking  oontraats  in 
climate  and  acenery,  which  this  country  presents.  The  first  waa  from  a  correapond- 
ent  in  Maine,  who,  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  had  joined  a  band  of  crinigerous  back- 
woods loggers,  in  one  of  their  *  professional '  excuraions  into  an  un  tracked  wildemeaa, 
for  the  purpoae  of  felling  timbcL  Nothing  can  be  more  wintry  than  his  picture  of  the 
solemn  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock,  their  branches  bending  with  snow,  which  the  wild 
wind  ever  and  anon  dislodges,  in  masses,  to  descend  '  Uke  a  great  white  aheet,  let  down 
from  heaven ;'  the  gleaming  tent-firea,  lighting  up  the  ailent  arcades  of  the  woods ;  the 
cold  aurora-borealis, 

*  Tint  trembles  !■  the  northern  sky. 
And  ginretoa  midnigbt's  ttartled  eye,* 

shimmering  uncertainly  high  up  the  zenith ;  the  tramp  of  deer  in  herds,  the  while, 
with  the  short,  quick  bark  of  the  fox,  and  the  long  howl  of  the  wolf,  ringing  in  their 
eara.  Look  on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  favorite  contii- 
butor  to  theae  pagea,  now  aojourning  at  Jacksonville,  Florida :  'Our  apring  has  eom- 
menced ;  and  while  you  are  pitching  Lehigh  or  black  Newport  into  the  glowing  grate^ 
I  am  liatening  to  the  notea  of  the  mocking-bird,  watching  the  flowers^nfold,  or  mark- 
ing the  course  of  flocka  of  paroqueta,  that  whiz  by,  like  winged  creatuea,  carved  from 
rainbows  Every  thing  here  is  different  from  the  north ;  man,  soil,  clime,  and  aky ;  wind, 
flower,  herb,  and  tree.  Here  you  aee  the  raw  material  of  manhood  ;  the  aeaii'barfae^ 
lian,  regardleaa  of  peraonal  right,  and  the  reatraintaof  law ;  and  thereaMnof  souihern 
chivalry,  hospiuble,  ganeroua,  and  brave.    The  sunahine  is  pleasants  the  Uve  oaka^ 
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streaming  with  moss,  are  venerable;  and  winter  reigns  divested  of  terror;  instead  of 
frostf  crown  and  icy  seeptre^  wearing  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and  wielding  in 
his  efieminate  hand  a  wand  of  sugar-cane.  Among  the  wonders  of  tbis  land  of  flower% 
I  have  seen  a  Hvt  aUigator.  He  was  caught  by  a  party  of  men,  and  drawn  from  hia 
watery  realm  to  a  sandy  bier  on  shore.  The  monster  was  fourteen  feet  in  length,  from 
snout  to  tail.  A  sense  of  horror  crept  over  me,  wbile  scanning  his  vast  proportions. 
His  ponderous  jaws,  when  distended,  armed  with  short,  stont  teeth,  revealed  a  red  ca- 
vern that  would  have  swallowed  up  a  man  of  ordinary  size.  Some  miscbievous  boys 
had  thrust  out  his  eyes  with  sticks,  and  the  murdered  king  of  the  St  John  was  thereby 
rendered  an  object  of  pity  as  well'  as  terror.  It  was  a  wanton  act,  and  notwithstanding 
my  horror  of  the  reptile,  engendered  by  reading  tales  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  to 
wboss  maws  the  mother  consigns  her  babe,  I  could  have  seen  the  young  devils  de- 
voured by  him  with  great  satisfaction.  We  left  him  dying;  his  coat  of  mail  wrinkled 
with  the  agony  of  his  death-throe;  and  ere  this,  the  turkey-buzzards  have  croaked  a 
harsh  dirge  over  his  remains,  and  marred  the  symmetry  of  his  carcass  with  their  black 
beaks.  His  head  will  no  more  emerge  above  the  wave,  and  give  a  nod  of  authority  to 
the  fishes;  nor  will  his  oar-like  feet  part  the  white  surges,  while  his  caudal  rudder  wakes 
with  its  iron  plash  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  shore  !* 


Tbb  *  SouTHXRN  LiTEbABV  JotTBNAL,'  of  which  we  hsve  heretofore  spoken,  in  terms 
of  praise,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  editor,  in  a  graceful  valedictory,  remarks,  that 
since  the  experiment  has  twice  failed,  in  'the  support  which  should  have  been  rendered, 
both  in  a  fiscal  and  literary  way,'  it  will  be  the  last  attempt '  at  reviving  the  dying  ener- 
gies of  Southern  literature.'*  We  can  call  to  mind  some  five  or  six  periodicals,  both  st 
the  Sonth  and  North,  which  have  languished  and  died,  in  a  similar  way,  witliin  tho 
last  two  years.  The  cause,  too  often,  of  these  failures,  may  be  traced  to  the  reading 
public,  who  lend  a  temporary  encouragement  to  periodicals  which  present  no  particu- 
lar claims  to  support,  and  supply  no  desideratum  in  their  class  of  publications.  On 
the  strength  of  half  a  dozen  articles,  from  as  many  personal  friends  of  the  publisher  or 
editor ;  who,  although  perhaps  expressly  confining  their  assistance,  rendered  merely 
on  the  score  of  friendship,  to  the  first  number,  are  nevertheless  announced  as  'regular 
contributors;'  the  new  journal  is  ushered  to  the  world,  to  take  its  chance  with  the 
namerous  periodical  machines,  which  are  hung  out,  like  wind  mills,  to  catch  the  aura 
popularisj  some,  to  grind  sectarian,  political,  or  ultra  philanthropic  and  phyncal 
'shorts,'  forthe  several  associations  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  find  their  moving 
power,  for  a  time,  in  some  one  of  the  various  currents  of  society ;  and  others  tempo- 
rarily to  sluice  off  some  portion  of  public  'patronage,'  (a  vile  word,  that  has  no  respec- 
table synonyms,)  which  would,  otherwise  have  afibrded  encouragement  to  old  and 
ftitbful  laborers  in  the  field  of  literature,  who  would  have  returned  therefor  an  intellec- 
tual quidpro  quo^  ample  and  of  no  uncertain  tentu-e.  Lest  the  motives  of  these  remarks 
be  misinterpreted,  we  may  state,  that  we  speak  from  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 
We  disavow  the  slightest  tincture  of  literary  jealousy.  We  sppeal  to  thirteen  volumes 
of  this  Magazine,  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  at  all  times  cordially  entreated  our 
contemporaries,  and  extended  a  warm  and  open  hand,  even  to  publications  which  were 
sometimes  set  down  by  the  public  as  rivals.  Let  readers  but '  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good,'  among  our  contemporaries,  and  we  shall  cry  content ;  as,  for  our  own  abun- 
dant share  of  public  &vor,  we  do,  with  all  heartiness  and  gratitude. 


paragnpli  wm  placed  in  type*  the  first  nnmber  of  a  monthly  maftsine,  entitled 
ler/  printed  at  Tutcalooea,  Alabama,  has  reached  as.  lu  purpose  is '  to  Airnish  the 
states  with  a  periodical  of  a  similar  order*  with  the  <  Southern  Literaiy  Jonmal,' 


*  SiMCB  this 
*  The  Soothemer, 

aonth-westem  states  with  a  periodical 
which  it  deacribesas  'in  the  fall  tide  of  siicceasAil experimant!' 
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Latkst  from  'Boz.'— We  are  indebted  to  a  friend Jn  London,  for  a  chapter  0i 
*  Nicholas  Nickhiby,'  which  has  not  yet  been  published  in  America.  It  is  richer,  if] 
sible,  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  following  extract  will  shadow  forth  a 
which  ensued  at  the  office  of  that  old  miser,  Ralph  Nickleby,  whither  Madame  Manta- 
lini  had  gone,  to  solicit  adrice  touching  the  propriety  of  settling  an  allowance  upoH  her 
extravagant  husband,  who  had  preceded  her  to  the  same  place,  to  *  raise  the  wind*  with 
some  of  her  'business  paper.'  He  first  affects  to  think  the  proposition  of  his  wife  *  a 
demd  horrid  dream ;'  but  she  persists : 

*Deminit!'  exclaimod  Mr.  tfantelini,  Mt  .is  «  horrid  reality!  She  is  ahting  there  before  b«>. 
There  ia  the  f  raeeful  outline  of  her  form ;  it  cannot  be  inistakeD  ;  there  is  nothing  Jike  it.  Tfa« 
two  eountesses  had  no  ouCUne  at  all,  and  the  dowaf  er's  was  a  demd  outline.  Why  is  sho  so  exera- 
ciatingly  beautiful,  that  I  cannot  be  angry  with  her,  even  now  V 

*  You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  Alfred,'  returned  Madame  Hantilini,  still  reproachfully,  hut 
in  a  softened  tone. 

« I  am  a  demd  villain  !*  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  smiting  himself  on  the  bead.  *  I  will  fill  my  pockeU 
with  change  for  a  sovereign  in  halfpence,  and  drown  myself  in  the  Thames ;  but  f  will  not  be  angry 
with  her  even  then ;  for  I  will  |>ut  a  taote  in  the  two-penny-poat,  as  I  go  along,  to  tell  her  where  tho 
body  is.  She  will  be  a  lonely  widow,  f  shall  be  a  body.  Some  handsome  women  will  cry ;  she  will 
laugh  demnebly.' 

<  Alfred,  you  cmeJ,  cruel,  creature  V  said  Madame  Mantalini,  sobbing  at  the  dreadful  picture. 

*  She  calls  me  eruel  I  Me —  me ! —  who  for  her  sake  will  become  a  dead  damp,  moist,  unplea- 
sant body  !*^  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini. 

'  You  know  it  almost  breaks  my  heart,  even  to  bear  you  talk  of  such  a  thinif,*  replied  Madume 
Mantalini. 

*  Can  I  liTe  to  bo  mistraated  V  cried  her  husband.  *  Have  T  cut  my  heart  into  a  dwnd  extraordi- 
nary number  of  little  pieces,  and  given  them  all  awsy,  one  after  another,  to  the  same  little  eagrat- 
siog  demnitiou  captivator,  and  cau  I  live  to  bo  suspected  by  her  I     Demmit,  no  I  can't!' 

'  Ask  Mr.  Nickleby  whether  the  sum  I  have  mentioned  is  not  a  proper  one,'  resumed  Madame 
Mantiliui. 

*  I  don't  want  any  sum,*  replied  her  diseousolate  husband  ;  '  I  shall  require  no  demd  allowaiice ; 
I  will  be  a  body.' 

*  On  this  repetition  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  fatal  threat.  Madame  ManUlini  wrung  her  hands,  and  ioi- 
plored  the  interference  of  Ralph  Nickleby  ;  and  alter  a  great  quantity  of  tears,  and  talking,  and 
several  attempts  on  tl|e  part  of  Mr.  Mantaliul  to  reach  the  door,  preparatory  to  straightway  com- 
mittiog  violence  upon  himself,  that  gentleman  was  prevailed  upon,  with  great  difficulty,  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  be  a  body/ 

We  must  find  space  for  a  scene  between  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Mr.  Sqneers,  who,  after 
a  month's  plastering  with  vinegar  and  brown  paper,  to  hide  the  bruises  Nicholas  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  has  come  down  to  London  on  a  recruiting  service  for  Do-tbe-boys 
Hall,  bringing  with  him,  as  a  ngn  of  '  the  feed'  at  that  establishment,  his  soii  Wack- 
ford,  'his  pupil,*  who,  he  boasts,  'has  the  fatness  of  twenty  boys.'  Newman  Noggs 
explains  the  mystery:  'Ah  he  has  the  fatness  of  twenty?  —  more!  He's  got  it  olL 
God  help  the  others !  Ha  1  ha !'  The  pedagogical  tyrant  throws  additional  light  upon 
the  internal  economy  of  the  Hall,  in  explaining  the  manner  in  which  he  turned  the 
bpys*  'extras'  for  medical  advice  toward  paying  the  doctor's  bill  he  had  incurred  ih>m 
bis  beating : 

*  After  my  bill  was  received,  we  picked  out  five  little  boys  (sons  of  small  tradesman,  as  was  anru 
pay,)  that  had  never  had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  we  sent  one  to  a  cottage  where  they'd  got  it,  and  he 
took  it ;  and  then  we  put  the  four  others  to  sleep  with  him,  and  tkey  took  it;  and  then  the  doctor 
came  and  attended  'em  once  all  round,  and  we  divided.my  total  among  'em,  and  udded  U  on  their 
little  bills,  and  the  parenU  paid  it.    Ha!  ha !  ha !' 

*  And.  a  good  plan,  too,'  said  Ralph,  eyeing  the  schoolmaster  stealthily. 

*  I  believe  you !"  rejoined  Squeers.  *  We  always  do  it.  Why,  when  Mrs.  Squeer*  was  brought 
to  bed  with  little  Wackford  kere,  we  ran  the  hooping-cough  tbrough  half-a^dosen  boys,  and  charged 
ker  expenses  among  'em,  monthly  nurse  included.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !* 

*  Ralph  never  lauf  bed,  but  on  this  occasion  he  produced  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  he  could, 
and  waiting  until  Mr.  Squeers  had  enjoyed  the  professional  joke  to  his  heart's  content,  inquired 
what  had  brought  him  to  town. 

<  Some  bothering  law  business,'  replied  Squeers,  scratching  his  head, '  connected  with  an  actioa 
for  what  they  call  neglect  of  a  boy.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  have.  He  had  asgoodgra- 
xlng,  that  boy  had,  as  thero  is  about  us.' 

*&alph  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  obeorvatioo. 

<  Grazing,*  said  Squeers,  rasing  bis  voice,  under  the  impression  that  as  Ralph  failed  to  eompre- 
bond,  he  must  be  deaf.  *  When  a  boy  geu  weak,  and  ill,  and  don't  relish  his  meals,  we  gUenim 
change  of  diet;  turn  him  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  everyday,  into  a  neighbor's  turnip  field,  or  some- 
times, If  it 's  a  delicatia  case,  a  turnip  field  and  a  piece  of  carrots  alternately,  and  let  him  eat  as 
■any  us  he  like&  There  an't  better  land  in  the  country  than  this  perwerse  lad  graxed  on  \  and  yet, 
ka  goee  and  catches  cold,  and  indigestion,  and  what  not,  and  theu  his  friends  bring  a  law-eult 
against  mm  /  Now,  you'd  hardly  suppoau,'  added  Squeers,  moving  In  hisehair  with  the  imputtaae* 
of  an  ill-uaed  man, '  that  people's  ingratitude  would  carry  them  quite  so  Ikr  as  that,  would  yout" 
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'  A  bard  cafe  Indaed,'  obMr? e<l  Ralph. 

'You  don't  My  more  than  the  truth,  when  ^'oa  say  that/  replied  Squeers.  ^1  don't  suppose 
there's  a  man  going,  as  possesses  the  fondness  lor  youth  that  I  do.  There 's  ytiuth  to  the  amount 
of  eif  ht  hundred  pound  a-year  &t  Do«the-boys  Hall,  at  this  present  time.  I'd  ta^e  tizUen  hundred 
pound  vorth,  if  1  eouid  gQt 'cm,  and  !>«  as  fund  of  every  individual  twenty  pouod  among 'em,  as  V 

Bothing  should  equal  it!' 

'  Are  you  stopping  at  your  old  quarters  f  asked  Ralph. 

'Tes,  we  are  at  the  Saracen/  replied  Squeers ;  *and  )m  it  don't  want  very  long  to  the  end  of  the 
half-year,  we  shall  continue  to  stop  there,  till  I've  collected  the  money,  and  »onie  new  boys  too,  I 
hopau  I've  brought  little  Wackfbrd  up,  on  purpose  to  show  to  parenu  and  guardians.  1  sball  put 
him  in  the  advertisement  this  time.  Look  at  that  boy;  himiielf  a  pupil }  why  he's  a  miracle  of 
Ush  feeding,  that  boy  is.' 


BuBNiKQ  OF  THX  CAROLINE.  —  A  thin  pamphlet  has  been  laid  before  uf*,  entitled 
*  An  Address  delivered  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  Caroline.  By^  Thomas  L.  Nichols.' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  fire  in  this  production ;  and  it  ocoasionally  rises  to 
Tivid  eloquence;  as,  for  ezamplei  where  a  description  is  given  of  the  scene  which  was 
preseoied,  when,  the  Caroline  was  cut  loose,  towed  into  (he  Niagara,  and  set  on  fire, 
and  signal  lights  were  seen  on  the  British  shore,  to  guide  the  loyal  boats'  crew  on  their 
return  from  the  expedition.  *  The  scene,'  says  the  Vrriter,  *  now  became  one  of  awful 
sublimity.  The  Caroline  was  in  flames,  and  the  resistless  flood  was  bearing  her  on 
toward  the  cataract.  As  the  fires  curled  about  her,  her  engine  be^an  to  work,  by  the 
heat  of  the  burning  vessel,  and  the  pitchy  flames  threw  a  red  glare  on  the  wild  scenery, 
around  her.  It  showed  the  wintry  forest,  and  glowed  upon  the  waters ;  it  revealed 
the  rebel  island,  and  the  barracks  of  the  British  soldiers.  Onward  the  burning  vessel 
was  borne,  and  nearer  and  nearer  the  mighty  precipice.  From  one  side  she  was  viewed 
with  exultation-;  from  the  other,  with  deep  threats  of  vengeance;  and  as  she  neare^ 
the  foaming  gulf,  the  hell  of  waters,  they  tell  of  dark  forms  that  were  seen  amid  the 
flames,  and  df  death  shrieks,  that  rose  shrill  and  piercing  above  the  noise  of  the  rush- 
ing waves.  Still  she  rushed  on,  and  still  the  scene  increased  in  grandeur,  until  her 
burning  limbers  were  extinguished  in  the  flood,  and  a  few  blackened  fragments,  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  ill-fated  Caroline.'  All  this  is  very  pie- 
turesqne,  and  may  afford  a  fair  criterion  of  the  merely  literary  chjaracteristics  of  the 
performance  in  question. 


*  VxLABco.'  — We  are  gratified,  but  by  no  means  surprised,  to  find  the  praise  which 
was  awarded  in  these  pages  to  this  fine  tragedy  by  Epes  Saboemt,  Esq.,  confirmed  by 
80  distinguished  a  poet  and  critic  as  Sbaobant  Talfourd.  Acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  tragedy  from  our  London  publishers,  the  author  of  *  Ion'  says :  *  I  have  read  it 
with  great  pleasure,  and  have  finished  it  with  a  high  sense  of  the  taste  and  ability  of 
the  author.  It  is  indeed  very  elegantly  written.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  Mr.  SABOE17T,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  convey  to  him  my  best 
thanks  for  the  copy  of  his  play,  and  the  unalloyed  pleasure  which  a  composition  so 
chaste,  graceful,  and  so  finely  adorneil  with  poetical  imagery,  has  aflbrded  me  in  its 
perusal.' 

Captain  Ktd.  —  Every  body  has  heard  of  that  distinguished  buccanier,  whose 


*  name  was  Robert  Kvd, 

As  he  eaned.' 

The  author  of  'Lafitte,'  *  Burton,'  etc.,  has  made  the  pirate  and  his  fortunes  the  nucleus 
around  which  to  weave  the  thread  of  a  very  melodramatic  romance,  which  we  shall 
embrace  another  occasion  to  notice.  We  learn  that  its  sale  fully  equals  the  anticipations 
of  thepublishers,  the  enterprising  and  indefatigable  Biotmbbs  Habfsb. 
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Natiokal  Ekokaviho  :  thb  Past  ahd  Pumxrt.  —  The  fine  nmtional  picture  wbicb 
embellishes  the  present  Dumber  of  the  SjncKXBBOcKBft,  We  think  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  in  saying,  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  well-known  artists  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeds. A  correspondent,  who  is  ever  most  welcome  to  our  pages,  has  illustrated  the 
picture,  and  the  contrast  it  awakens,  iathe  following  lines,  which  carry  with  them  their 
own  recommendation  .* 

J  AM  E  STO  WIT* 

SiKEs  of  tii«  olden  time  !    Hofw  eofUy  eBiile 
Tbe  beams  of  morD  aroand  their  eepaJcbres! 
BrighteDJoir  the  mildewed  marble,  and  the  tree* 
Touching  with  pleasant  lif  bL    Each  mossy  trubk 
Their  dust  has  nonrished ;  and  methinks  yoa  ash 
Might  type  their  sturdy  forms ;  the  blooming  Tiaes   . 
That  woaTO  rich  garlaodt  ronad  its  theltering  arns» 
And  fill  its  shade  with  beaaty.  I  eonld  deem 
Sprang  from  the  mouldering  boaoms  of  their  brides. 
Meet  emblems  of  their  trnstfnl  constancy : 
And  you  pale  wiHow,  bending  in  the  snn, 
Seems  like  a  widow  with  h«r  Iwe  ia  earth. 
Cheered  by  a '  light  from  heaTon !' 

The  boose  of  God, 
Within  whose  walls  tbe  exiles  bowed  in  prayer. 
Has  crumbled  to  a  ft-airmeiit :  a  lone  tower, 
Solomnly  rising  in  the  solitude. 
At  once  a  beacon  of  those  nameless  f  raTos, 
And  a  memento  of  the  holy  hope 
Which  looked  bey<Hid  them. 

0*er  tbe  qniet  stream 
MHiite  sails  are  moving,  mirror'd  as  they  glide 
In  its  qnshadowed  silver,  while  aloft. 
Skimming  the  sunshine,  from  the  cedar  groves, 
Where  all  night  long  they  sat,  with  folded  wings. 
Dreaming  of  ibis  sweet  scene,  the  birds  return. 
To  warble  round  the  mansions  of  the  dead 
Their  pastoral  requiem.    All  is  perfect  peace  ; 
The  sepnlchres.  the  trees,  tbo  moss-crowned  tower. 
The  wandering  sails,  and  the  nndimpled  river, 
By  the  soft  sunlight  spiritualised,  appear 
Fair  as  atrial  scenes,  that  beanti^ 
Our  morning  slumbers ;  and  like  uem 
I  almost  deem  the  picture  will  dissolve. 
Even  as  I  gaze. 

Sires  of  tbe  olden  time! 
How  all  unlike  the  sunshine  and  the  calm 
-    Of  this  green  landscape,  were  your  lives  of  storm! 
Famine  and  Fear  sat  crouching  by  your  hearths. 
While  Death  walked  with  you  in  the  wilderness : 
And  those  your  bosoms  cherished,  whose  soft  eyee 
Mirror'd  the  bomex  of  England,  as  ye  looked 
Into  their  depths,  recalling  far-off  scenes 
They  once  had  brightened,  these  ye  oft  beheld 
Stricken  at  noon,  and  ere  the  morrow's  prime. 
Their  funeral  liymu  ascended.    And  ye  too. 
Your  sons,  and  your  sons'  sons,  and  those  whose  eyes 
To  Usm  were  beacons,  round  this  rained  church. 
Where  once  ye  worshipped,  and  beneath  the  sod. 
O'er  which  each  Sabbath  morn  ye  sought  its  walls. 
In  dust  commingle.    Reverence  to  the  dead ! 
Truly  in  danger,  suffering,  and  in  tears, 
They  sowed  Uie  seeds  of  empire! 

There  was  one. 
The  nobleet  of  them  all,  whose  peerless  deeds 
Some  abler  hand,  for  manhood's  sake,  should  wed 
To  an  immortal  lyric,  sleeps  not  hero. 
Who  knows  him  not,  or  knowing,  values  not 
His  high-souled  daring,  honorable  truth, 
And  the  bright  host  of  virtues  clustering  round 
The  Christian  hero,  hath  nor  part  nor  lot 
In  this  his  cenotaph.    'T  was  he  who  bore 
Desponding  Freedom  o'er  the  western  flood, 
Smoothed  her  torn  plumage,  pointed  to  the  sky, 
And  loosed  her  crippled  wings  inpnrer  air. 
Long  eiieUnf ,  half  mistnistfal  of  W  powers, 
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She  hoveredf  wavaribf ,  and  h«r  gold«n  •jm 
Turued  not  to  meet  the  cunbeam ;  but  at  last, 
Filled  with  a  wtw  of  immortality, 
She  ro»a,  she  aoared,  aho  gazed  upon  tbe  enn, 
Her  brlgiit  eye  kindled,  aiid  bar  flaahidg  wiuga 
Afer  expanded !  liook  upon  her  now! 
Her  migbtpr  pinionv  stretched  from  aea  to  sea, 
Spauuing  induntrious  mllliont,  whoaeglad  home* 
Find  tafety  in  her  shadow  ;  then  return 
To  tbe  lone  spot  where  first  her  exilod  feet 
Hallowed  the  aotl,  and  reverence  the  man 
Whose  aoul,  through  all  his  wild  vkisaitudos. 
In  want<  in  peril,  bomelftstf  and  in  chains, 
Buoyed  on  her  plumes,  rode  forth  a  conqueror! 
His  menul  eye  on  the  ftir  fhtore  saw 
Imperial  ahado wings,  even  sfre  the  germ 
In  which  his  hopes  were  folded,  sent  a  leaf 
Into  Che  sunsbiBe.    Tet  hla  brightest  dream 
Libelled  the  vast  reality! 

Tha  tree 
Whose  drooping  boughs  take  root  on  every  side^ 
Until  a  forest  shrouds  tbe  parent  stem,  ^ 

Symbols  the  rise  of  empires  \  but  for  Mir» 
.Affords  no  simile.    Its  bursting  seeds 
Were  scattered  broad-cast  by  the  hand  of  God  I 
Behold  the  increase !  —  where  on  every  side, 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  burthoned  uialn« 
Nestling  in  valleys,  dotting  every  plain. 
And  on  the  hill-tops  shining,  crowned  with  spiree* 
.  Our  niiles  rise;  while  down  a  thousand  itreamBf 
Our  inland  fleets  tfweep  laden  to  the  sea. 
Behold  the  lakas,  where  once  the  frail  canoe 
Timidly  coasted;  see  fVom  port  to  port; 
Turning  the  wavee  eo  foam,  unnumbered  bnrqnas 
Move  forth  in  majesty.    In  every  zone 
That  bells  the  earth,  our  star-lit  banner  shioea, 
Aud  every  gale  sends  forth  to  every  land. 
Or  home  returns,  our  couutloss  argoalea. 

Lords  of  the  ocean,  trampling  down  the  waves. 
And  o'er  the  winds  triumphant,  toward  our  shores 
Behold  the  steam'Sbipa surging!    Sun-bows  iaah 
Round  their  foam-tossing  wheels,  and  through  the  skiee 
Far  trails  their  smoky  banner !    Hail !  all  hall '. 
Shout  till  the  mountains  ring !    We  celebrate 
The  bridal  of  the  nations !    Disunt  realms 
Are  linked  together,  and  a  thousand  leagues 
Have  In  a  momept  *  dwindled  to  a  span.* 
8bore  upon  shore  now  easts  itsfHilts  and  llowerv, 
Ere  the  first  flush  has  Aided  !    Trade's  exchange 
Is  wrought  as  by  enchantment !    Friend  with  friend 
Holds  converse  o'er  the  wilderness  of  waves, 
Annihilating  space!    And  social  life 
Is  governeain  opposing  hemispheres 
As  by  one  impulse  I 

And  through  all  our  landf 
Freighting  each  stream,  and  burdening  every  plainf 
With  his  linked  chariots,  the  same  ^iant  power 
That  cleaves  the  Atlantic,  with  untiring  speed, 
Moves  on  his  radiant  path.    The  eternal  bills 
Are  clefl,  and  onward  rolls  the  steediess  car 
Into  the  mountain's  bosom  !    Chasms  yawn, 
But  still  in  safety  o^er  the  bridged  abyss 
Hurtles  the  sparkling  train  !    So,  legends  tell, 
Kidee  the  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  spectral  bandf 
Borne  on  aerial  steeds,  and  girt  with  flre^ 
O'er  the  Bohemian  hills.    But  these  are  held 
PronheU  of  rpin,  while  prosperity 
Smires  in  the  steam-ear's  track,  and  where  It  leads« 
Follow  expectant  thousands.    Forests  fall 
To  feed  Its  fleetness ;  yellow  harvasta  bend 
Over  tbeir  site,  and  from  the  wild  rechiiB«l« 
The  voice  of  labor,  and  the  song  ofjoy,- 
Rlse,  like  an  anthem,  to  hpprovlng  Heaven. 
The  mighty  oak,  too  precions  to  consume, 
Noble  canals,  or  more  impetnous  streama 
By  nature  delved,  bear  onward  to  the  deep ; 
And  that  which  cumbered  earth,  Ukea  win^and  oMVair 
*  The  CBfleof  the  ten  f 
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Sonlaof  the  pllfrim  dcMl, 
WboM  bodM  lie  crambUnf  'oeath  thcM  moiiaacttti» 
fff  ia  jroar  •tarry  aiuiiiouB.7e  hare  read 
The  record  af  our  flory.  or  bare  traced. 
With  en  anfelic  fiance,  the  march  ofailBd 
Toward  the  celeeiiel  foantaie  whence  it  epranf  , 
Snre^,  wHh  revereaee*  yovr  eternal  joy 
Grew  more  tranecendant,  as  flron  atrenirth  to  atreiifdi. 
The  realm  ye  fonnded,  in  the  l^ht  oftrvth, 
Went  on  rejoielnf  i 


MapcAimu  Libsabt  ABsocUTioir. -^ProgrDss,  we  find,  m  still  the  motto  of  thie 
excellent  institotion.  The  rapid  advances  which  it  has  thne  far  made,  fn  from  befet- 
ting  any  indolent  self-complacency,  incite  it  to  yet  more  ambitions  ezertioos.  At  the 
eighteenth  annual  meeting,  last  month,  the  President,  Mr.  Edwabd  Comii,  came  for- 
ward, in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  a  report  of  the  conditbn  and  doings 
of  the  association,  daring  the  past  year;  and,  in  conclusion,  proposed  the  following 
enlargement  of  their  sphere  of  operation ;  a  proposal  so  spirited,  so  comprehenaiTe^  so 
fraught  with  incalculable  utility,  and  so  well  proved  to  be  practicmble^  thmt  we  cannoC 
but  hail  it  as  a  truly  magnificent  design  ;  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  intellect  and 
character  of  the  young  men  by  whom  it  has  been  conceived,  matured,  and  advocated : 

*The  Board  propoee,  aa  the  haaa  of  the  acheaie,  a  ooarse  of  regular  and  aystematlc  iaetrvcCioa, 
by  Leetnree,  in  all  the  principal  depertnenta  of  knowledge  moat  needlhl  to  the  aecoaipliBhod  Aer- 
ehant.  They  auppoee  thia  may  he  effected  by  the  engagement  «t/omr  oompateaC  Pr^fiamr^  to 
deUrer  couraea  of  Lecturea  upon  tho  fi>llowlng  anbjecta  t 

*  I.  The  Principlea  of  Coaamerce,  inclnduig  Commercial  Law  a«Ml  Political  EeoDomy :  which  may 
form  the  department  of  one  profeaaor. 

'IL  Statistica  of  Commerce  and  the  Arte,  Commercial  History  niid  Oeognphy,  Afrienhnro, 
Mining,  etc. :  which  may  form  the  department  of  a  aeoopd  profeaaor. 

*  III.  Natnml  Philosophy,  including  Orgwiic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  Nataral  Hiatory  fai  ha 
commercial  applications :  which  may  form  the  department  of  a  third  professor. 

*  IV.  History,  Ciril  and  Literary  ~  InteUectoal  Philosophy,  Bailee  Leltera,  etc. ;  which  m«j  form 
the  department  of  a  fourth  professor." 

*  We  propose  that  one  lectore  shall  be  delivered  in  each  department  per  week*  sad  that  the 
loctares  shall  be  cootinned  through  a  oonsiderable  poKion  of  the  year.  If  they  are  ezteaded 
through  six  or  eight  months,  opportunity  will  be  given  to  each  professor  to  diacnm  his  s«bjectt,lB 
a  fViII  course  of  thirty  or  thirty>five  lectures ;  a  course,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  thoroOgh  aa  moat 
of  those  presented  to  the  student  in  any  of  our  literary  institutions. 

'  Bj  this  method  it  will  be  porceivod,  that  only  four  evanings  in  the  week  would  be  ooeapied  by 
the  r«gular  courses.  But  few  of  our  number  moreover*  would  desire  to  attend  all  the  regalar 
lectures  at  once  %  eapeciaHr ,  since  the  permanence  of  the  arrangement  would  hold  oat  te  na,  aab- 
atantially,  the  same  advantages  in  snccessivo  years.  The  adoption,  therefore,  of  the  plan  of  in- 
struction which  we  propoee,  while  it  opens  to  us  new  lacilities  of  the  highest  value,  need  by  no 
meant  interfere  with  the  delivery  o^  incidental  and  unconnected  lectures,  stfeh  aa  thoae  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed,  and  which  have  oontributod  so  much  to  the  prosperity  nod  naefbla«es  of 
onr  institution.  In  this  manner,  during  three  or  four  monibs  in  the  year,  one  evening  in  the  weak, 
and,  on  special  occasions,  two  might  be  devoted  to  incidental  subjects,  which  any  combioatioa  of 
circumstances,  or  the  powers  ofthe  lecturer,  may  invest  with  a  peculiar  interest. 

*  And  is  there  not,  Fellow  Members,  eomethiiig  ciilculatod  to  excite  our  doepeet  enthnaiaam,  aod 
to  arouse  our  utmost  eaergiee,  in  the  idearthat  our  hall  will  be  thua  constantly  opeo,preaeating  avor 
to  ail  of  us  the  moat  eiBcient  aids  of  self-improvement,  and"  holding  out  to  as  continnally,  in  all  oar 
evening  hours,  the  opportunity  for  tlia  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  in  ita  moet  interesting  fbrma  f 

'  One  farther  question  only  renuina.  b  the  plan  practicable  ^  Do  we  posaem  the  means  of  ear- 
vyiag  it  into  oHect  t 

'According  to  the  largest  estimate,  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  arraagemeata  which  we  hava 
propoaed  will  not  exceed  eight  thousand  doUara.  This  sum  will  fhlly  cover  a  remuneration  Ibr  the 
pronaaors,  such  as  will  fill  the  departments  of  the  lectures  with  eminent  literary  and  scientific  tnleat  { 
aod  will,  moreover,  op«n  to  all  our  members  opportunities  to  attend  all  the  classes  now  in  operaliaa, 
with  advaatages  at  least  equal  to  thoeo  which  they  bow  preaeat. 

*  Sttppooe,  thea,  that  we  ofbr  to  oar  members  a  ticket  which  shall  admit  them  to  all  the  ihw 
regular  courses  In  question,  to  all  the  incidental  lectures  which  may  be  added  to  them,  aad 
to  an  the  advantages  of  the  elaases  ia  four  modem  languagos  aad  in  chemistry,  at  the  prtoe  of 
three  dollars,  would  not  such  a  ticket,  in  proportion  to  the  price,  open  greater  advaatnges,  both 
ia  respect  of  improvement  and  Interest,  than  nny  similar  card  of  admissioa  has  ever  proeBre4 
before  f  May  we  not  believe  that  the  great  omse  of  our  members  would  at  once  seek  to  avail  tham- 
aelvea  of  the  facilities  it  would  ofier  > 

*The  number  of  our  membars,  aa  we  have  seen,  alfeady  exceeds  flnir  thousand.  Aeeordiag  to 
oar  past  aad  present  rates  of  iooreaae,  this  aumber,  before  any  part  of  the  plan  propoeod  can  bo  pat 
in  operatioa,  must  rise  to  ueaily  Ava  thousand.  Of  these,  thea,  let  it  be  snppoead  that  three  thoasaad 
only  approve  of  the  new  arraagamoat,  aad  aid  it  by  taking  each  a  ticket,  at  the  anprecedentedly 
low  price  at  which  we  have  auppoeed  it  to  be  offered.  An  aanual  Aind  of  nine  thooaand  dcrflara  to 
thus  at  ooce  oraated,  which  will,  in  all  probahili^,  tu  axcaod  ^a  eKpanditure  ascsaaary  to  ramaaa- 
rate  thoaa  engaged  hi  the  lectorOa  and  ia  chaiga  of  the  elasaes  i  and  will,  upon  tho  laijfaat  pBaaOia 
-—---  Baavaabalaaoaia^rhaaila.* 
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The  general  consider^tionB  by  which  this  admirable  scheme  is  introduced  and  recom- 
mended, are  set  forth  with  the  same  clearness,  and  the  same  enlargement  and  noble- 
ness of  view : 

*Tker«  is  perhAp*  oo  •infle'proronion  which  calla  into  exerciM  a  freater  Tarietjr  asd  Tolums  ef 
fraeral  knowl^dipe  than  that  of  the  merefaant.  The  relatione,  geographical,  political  and  commer- 
cial, of  diatantnatimu  aa  well  aa  of  hk  own  country ;  the  prineiplea  and  the  cyateoia  oT  political 
economy  and  finance ;  commercial  history  and  commercial  law ;  the  properties  of  natural  products 
and  the  resuha  of  the  processes  of  art— all  are  intimately  connected  with  the  very  details  of  his 
bvsiness,  with  the  routine  of  his  daily  thoughts.  If  he  be  true,  then,  to  his  profession  or  to  his  own 
interests,  must  he  not  seek  to  open  to  himself  erery  source  of  vainaMe  practical  inAvmation  1 
■ust  he  not  be  eminently  desirous  to  consecrate  the  studies  of  his  youth  and  the  biief  leisure  of 
his  mataier.  years  to  a  specific  and  systematic  preparation  fbr  his  profession  9 

*  Yet,  what  literary  or  scientific  inststutioo  In  our  country  opens  to  the  merchant  an  opportimlty 
of  acquirinr  an  education  strictly  and  thoroughly  mercantile  ?  What  learned  body  haft  arer  at- 
tempted to  lay  before  him,  regularlj  and  s^stpmatically,  that  general  information  upon  which  his 
anoceas  so  much  depends  i  Among  all  the  mstitutions  intended  to  prepare  young  men  Ibr  the  pro- 
fessions of  Theology,  Law.  and  Medicine,  where  shall  we  find  an  institution,  directly  and  rally 
5reparatory  to  the  great  profession  of  Commerce  —  where  shall  we  look  for  the  MerchanU*  College  T 
'be  Tast  utility  of  such  aa  institution,  and  the  mighty  influence  which  it  would  exert  upon  the 
character  of  the  commercial  commanlty,  are  beyond  all  4|uestioa.  The  general  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  meana  of  improrement  offered  in  this  Association  are  seized  upon,  proves  that  within 
thoeo  walls,  at  least,  the  importance  of  such  aa  institution  is  deeply  felL' 

Tlie  good  influenees  of  this  noble  association,  bid  fair  to  increase  in  an  almost  geo- 
metrical ratio;  and  we  hail  the  untiring  enterprise  which  marks  their  extension,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  our  public  institutions. 


LiTSEABT  RcADiNo-RooM. — At  Number  1,  Ann-street,  one  door  from  Broadway, 
next  door  to  the  office  of  the  Nbw-Yobkkr,  and  opposite  the  Astor-House,  will  be 
iound  by  the  city  denizen,  or  temporary  sojourner,  a  place  of  resort,  than  which,  to  the 
lover  of  literature,  none  could  be  more  agreeable.  There  are  all  the  New  British  Re- 
news and  If  agasines,  and  other  fashionable  journals  of  England,  spread  out  in  tempt- 
ing array ;  there  is  Galtgnani's  Messenger,  containing  the  cream  of  the  daily  press  of 
London  lind  Paris;  and  there,  too,  are  the  best  journals  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Superadded  to  these,  are  the  new  books  and  pamphlets ;  in  fine,  every  literary 
novelty  of  the  day ;  and  all  these  delicacies  may  be  enjoyed  for  the  sum  of  nvn 
DOLLABs  per  annum,  one  half  the  price  of  all  the  other  reading-rooms.  We  heartily 
eommend  the  establishment  to  every  young  man  of  refined  taste,  who  will  there  find 
his  hours^  in  the  morning  or  evening,  gliding  away  not  only  pleasantly  but  profiUbiy. 


Musical  Soibxbs* — Mr.  Hobh's  *  Soirees  MuaicaW  have,  as  we  predicted,  been  at* 
tended  by  crowded  and  delighted  auditories;  and  no  marvel.  There  are  pawgoa  in 
'Aeis  and  Oalatea,'  alone,  that  were  enough  to  *  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,' 
to  say  nothing  of  other  exquisite  performances,  which  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  pass 
by  with  a  general  tribute  of  admiration.  The  concert  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  at  the 
Apollo  Concert  Hall,  deserved  the  warm  encomiums  which  it  has  received.  Mr.  Rus- 
BBu,  whose  musical  popularity  continues  unabated,  sang  several  of  his  best  songs ;  Mr. 
KjnoiTT,  author  of  '  She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses,'  introduced  his  gifts  most  favorably 
to  an  American  audience  i  while  Mr.  Davis,  as  he  always  does,  acquitted  himaelf  with 
distingaisbed  credit,  in  an  aria  upon  the  flute.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  alfaide  more  at 
large  to  these  delightful  concerts  hereafter. 


PonsAiT  or  *Boa.'  —  Mr.  E.  Bbown,  Ja.,  of  this  dty,  has  execnted  a  Uthographie 
copy  of  the  London  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickkhs,  to  which  we  have  heretofore  refiBrrtid ; 
and  we  may  eommend  it  to  the  publle,  as  in  all  respecu  equal  to  the  origina print  It 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  skill  of  the  American  artist 
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Thrbb  Wise  Blxir  op  Giotham.  —  Many  a  reader  will  rgoioe  to  renew  their  aoquaivt- 
ance  with  Pauloxno*b  *  Merry  Tales  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,'  who  *wenc  Co 
aea  in  a  bowl.'  A  legal  friend  at  oar  elbow,  has  been  '  holding  both  bis  sides,'  a  good 
Shrewsbury  hour,  the  very  personification  the  while  of  Laughter  let  loose,  over  the 
sketch  entitled  '  The  Perfection  of  Reason,'  which,  it  is  sufficient  praise  of  the  voinoao 
to  say,  is  not  better  than  its  companions.    New- York  <  Habpsb  and  Bbothxhs. 


'Hbads  op  nn  Psoplb.' — Number  Four  of  these  amqaing  sketches  is  before 
It  fblly  sustains  the  promise  of  those  which  preceded  it,  and  of  which  we  spake  more 
at  large.  The  *  heads'  in  the  present  number  are  of  the '  Monthly  Nurse,*  *The  Aoc- 
twneer,'  'The  Landlady'  and  the  'Parlor  Orator,'  with  letter-press  illustrations  of  the 
plates,  not  less  admirable  than  the  pictures  themselves.  Messrs.  Wilst  Aim  Potham 
an  the  American  publishers. 


CdHMHPoiCDSimAL  Chrnip :  uc  Frrs  DiTisioicg.  —  i.  W«  like  the  epirit  of '  l.  m.  h.^  article,  bet 
thehanorla  too  broad.  Dovbdeee  Umm  ie  bo  froeter  *bore/  Chan  the  *  amelUalkiairs*  vftich 
eoetosi  bee  eeaettoned  in  the  interconree  of  eocial  life ;  eueb  ec  two  frieade  weatiag  a  balf  boor  oTe 
■oraiof ,  ia  inlbnainf  each  other  that  it  i«  a  pleesaut  day,  aud  aothinf  like  ai  dUaf  reeaMe  aad 
etoraiy  ae  it  bad  beea  a  week  before,  with  collateral  comments  upon  weather-ebanfee,  and  geaenl 
renarke  apon  the  aatare  and  treatment  of  colde  in  the  head.  Why  tboold  there  not  be  a  ebaofe 
of  eabject,  an  eqeally  eeaffiUe  iaterehauf  e  of  factt  opea  alike  to  each  f  —  such  ae,  *  Tbii  ie  Wed- 
needagr,  way  food  Aiead,  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  V  There  are  other  *  9r\l  eyirt,* 
who  equally  deeenre  the  whip  and  the  braiidliif>iron ;  and  one  is,  that  too  common  *  complainant,' 
who  considere  all  bis  ailments  as  public  property,  and  fancies  that  every  friend  he  meets  has  aper^ 
sonal  iatereet  io  the  state  of  hw  bowels ;  like  the  yankee  who  answered  a  polite  Inqalry  of  Loots 
PsiLLirPB  after  bis  health,  at  one  of  bis  soirees,  that  be  *  was jrrel^r  well,  bat  bad  at  qnite  fot  ov«r 
Ibat  pain  in  the  atomaeb,  which  bed  fivea  him  ao  much  nneaainees!'  If  *  l.  m.  m.'  win  laab  tbcae 
folttee,  la  Inaf  aage  lees  axeeptioaable,  be  shall  be  moat  welcome  to  our  pagee.  n.  The  aama  of 
Ibe  person  to  whoa  we  allnded  in  oar  last,  as  baring  palmed  upon  vs  an  article  aa  original,  wbidi 
was  a  gross  literary  theft,  is  Jamks  Moaaooa.  He  asserts,  that  the  oommanicatlon  was  banded 
bim  by  '  a  friend  of  his,'  whose  name  he  promised  to  conceal,  and  by  wboee  direotioa  he  deoMadod 
the  pay  for  the  ms.  Admitting  his  statement  to  be  trne,  aud  not  a  raes,  to  shift  the  respooeibiHty, 
we  shall  hold  Mr.  MoaaooR  guilty  of  being  at  least  accesMiry  to  the  firend,  so  k»Bg  as  be  persists  ta 
wKhboidiag  the  name  of  *  his  friend.'  iii.  In  an  earlier  *  form'  of  the  present  nvmber,  aecisssri^ 
ametieed  bf  the  editor,  one  or  two  typogrepbical  errors  haTe  eseaped  the  vigilaaee  of  Ibo  printer. 
Leil,  iMMretrer,  a«NBe  nervoos  scholar  should  *  find  a  mare's  nest'  In  tbo  title,  *  TaNcaas  PianaffS^* 
we  beg  leaTo  to  remind  him,  that  the  author  has  Mt  it  hicambeat  apoa  bUaself  to  preearra 
tbroagboat  the  orthography  of  Mias  Pbkblss,  in  her  cards  of  inritation.  Meddle  not,  therefore, 
nor  amke,  wUb  that  respeetnble  spinster's  *  down  eesf  French.  A  spednl  reqaeel  it.  We 
wslceme  oar  mw  eoalributor,  to  whoa  we  are  ladabced  for  the  capital  <  Story  of  tbo  GaUpb  flierk.' 
We  woaM  aot  of  eoane  be  aadorslood  as  ▼oucbing  for  the  Iralhaf  the  tale.  It  Is  ao  small  nloao- 
■aat,  bowevar,  OToa  for  the  abeeaee  of  this  generally  eeeential  attribato,  that  the  Caliph  aad  hie 
coaq>anioB  never  oaoe  forgot  the  parts  they  were  playing.  The  meet  trifling  descriptive  sdjaact 
is  ia  perfect  keeping.  This  is  the  charm'  of  Gulliver.  The  reduction  of  every  thing  to  the  Lillipa- 
tion  standard  is  moet  complete.  Perhaps  readers  deem  this  a  vastly  easy  task.  Let  them  try  it  £ 
▼.  nianks  to  the  author  of  the  proposed  sketches,  *  Aanrican  Novelists,  Proper  aad  Improper,'  for 
his  flattoriag  words.  Shoald  the  papers  to  which  ha  refers,  possess  half  the  graeetfbl  aattre  maA 
kaea  boiaor  of  ble  letter,  they  wUI  be  most  accepuble. 


,*,  SmncaaBaa  lo  tbo  Knickbbbockbr,  who  have  complained  of  the  late  period  at  wUeb  tbej 
raeeive  the  worl^  and  that  extracts  from  some  of  its  best  artieles  meet  their  eyes,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  aewapiiMrB,  are  reepectfolly  informed,  that  in  future,  this  MagaxIne  will  be  printed  ia  enasna 
losarva  MtituA  aabecribarsJfrsC,  aarrowiag  In  a  circle  to  New-Yorb,  where  It  will  be  delivered  luti, 
bat  still,  it  isbopadvpraaytlg,  even  here ;  so  that  the  p^|ilieation  of  the  JtniCKSBaocKaa  will  be  na 
aear^y  as  poetiMa  simaltanoons  in  all  parts  of  the  couatry.  No  copies  of  the  work  will  hareaftar 
be  forambed  to  joaraalists,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  advaace  of  those  scot  or  delivered  to  sabeeribars. 
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THE    BATTLE    OP    LONG-ISLANO. 

PIOM    A    DIlCOVBaS  DaumSD    WBrOMM    TBB    MBW-TOUE    BMTOUCAI.    80CIBTT. 


■  r     tAMVEh     WJ  R  D  ,    J  K 


.  All  knowledge  is  but  history.  Each  fragment  of  the  material 
world  reveals  a  story  of  time  and  change,  remote  and  endless.  The 
principle  is  derived  from  facts,  which  symbolize  the  histories  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  and  these,  m  turn,  involve  those  of  the 
sage  and  philosopher,  of  their  predecessors,  and  of  by-gone  ages. 
Upon  each  visible  object  is  written,  in  fiuniliar  or  in  unknown  charac- 
ters, its  history ;  and  if  we  but  knew  the  physiognomy  of  inanimate  as 
well  as  of  living  creations,  earth,  stone,  and  plant  would  exhibit,  as 
indeed  they  often  do,  to  the  naturalist,  expressions  as  indicative  of 
their  past,  as  is  man's  countenance,  with  its  nirrow  of  care,  or  smile  of 
jojf  with  passion's  glow  or  its  ashes,  of  his  life  and  actions.  The  face 
afihe  globe,  with  Uie  living  imprint  of  God's  hand  upon  it,  nnfo^^n  n 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  display  of  omnipotence,  and  we  personify 
the  history  of  our  race,  embodying  its  undying  passions  and  imperfec- 
tinns,  and  reproducing  its  mortal  and  perishaUe  beauty.  The  variegated 
cheek  and  scented  breath  of  the  flower,  fade  and  expire  in  autumn  ; 
the  vegetative  life  abides  until  the  coming  spring.  All  these  pro- 
claim Uie  insignificance  of  time,  the  majesty  of  eternity. 

While  the  history  of  human  nature  is  indelibly  traced  in  each  suc- 
cessive femily  of  men,  that  of  human  creations  has  to  be  recorded  in 
the  archive,  and  rescued  horn,  the  crumbling  column.  The  w(»>k  of 
the  Almighty,  the  living  principle  and  its  attendants,  dies  not ;  the 
traces  of  men's  labor  are  washed  away  by  the  succeeding  tide.  But 
here  and  there,  where  the  forms  have  been  preserved,  they  seem,  when 
compared  to  the  divine  productions,  not  unlike  the  precise  diagram, 
beside  the  harmonious  and  waving  outlines  of  external  natural  beauty. 
The  history  we  cultivate,  is  the  natural  history  of  society,  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  bodies  of  men,  to  render  the  earth  habitable  ror  its  increas- 
ing populations,  and  these,  in  turn,  worthy  the  dwelling's  protection, 
and  grateful  for  its  nourishment.  Do  not  the  nations  of  antiquity 
appear  to  have  lived,  and  flourished,  and  toiled,  that  we  might  suceeed 
to  tfaeb  power,  inherit  their  experience,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
Ipbore  1  So  abo  are  we  the  servants  of  posterity.  The  road  is  an 
Emblem  of  the  destiny  of  those  who  made  it ;  built  for  the  use  of  a 
generation,  passed  over  as  the  path  to  some  near  or  distant  land,  mic- 
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ceeding  races  inquire  not  whose  hands  constructed  it.     They,  loo,  are 
travelling  toward  their  journey's  end. 

History  and  time  are  ours  ;  the  index  and  dial-plate  which  measure 
our  span,  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  standard  of  our 
computation,  the  instruments  of  spiritual  and  material  comparison. 
But  the  one  sits,  like  a  queen,  upon  a  throne,  robed  in  purple,  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  and  on  her  brow  a  diadem,  wherein  each  race  of  men 
enshrine  a  new  jewel.  Heroes  and  statesmen  are  her  courtiers,  and 
the  brightest  shapes  of  human  intelligence  hover  around  her.  The 
other  is  creation's  slave,  fate's  executioner;  unerringly  reckoning 
the  debt  of  man  and  of  nature,  the  minutes  of  life,  the  seasons  of  the 
year.     He  reaps,  with  a  pitiless  scythe, 

'  Harrests  of  soaltf  by  Hope  maiviedt 

Gkirlands  of  aelf-devoted  powers ; 
The  spirit  bright  to  fife  scarce  lured, 
The  heart  tlrat  mourns  iu  saddened  hoars.' 

Had  authentic  records  preserved  for  us  the  whole  experience  of 
nations,  the  precious  inheritance  would  have  permanently  advanced 
our  material  progpress ;  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  will  the  heritage 
of  accurate  memorials  of  the  men  and  events  of  modem  civilization, 
of  the  motives  of  the  one,  and  the  causes  of  the  other,  enlighten 
posterity  in  the  path  of  human  improvement.  The  traces  of  early 
society  are  proofs  of  material  and  sensual  progress ;  as  for  instance, 
the  pyramid,  and  the  bracelet  upon  die  arm  of  the  lonely  king  en- 
tombed within  its  giant  walls.  These  are  points  of  departure ;  for 
the  distance  accomplished  may  be  measured ;  not  so  the  route  beyond. 
It  is  true,  we  know  the  virtues  or  the  crimes  of  a  few,  in  those  days» 
when  nations  rose  and  fell,  even  as  they  now  expand,  and  when  die 
many  felt  not.  They  are  now  the  lords  of  the  earth.  But  only  since 
the  Jiat  lux  of  Guttemberg,  have  '  the  people'  begun  to  realize  their 
lonff-widiheld  inheritance ;  and  events  are  now  chronicled,  less  to  grati- 
fy me  pride  of  the  living,  or  the  curiosity  of  the  unborn,  less  for  pur- 
poses of  narration  and  romance,  than  to  show  the  increased  capabili- 
ties of  man,  and  swell  the  page  of  his  moral  experience* 

Apart  from  the  higher,  the  epochal  incidents  in  the  life  of  humanity, 
the  epitomes  of  years,  deeds,  and  nations,  there  are  events  which  do 
not  claim  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  page  of  general  history ;  and  yet, 
from  the  deep  local  influence  they  once  exercised,  sdll  preserve  a  com- 
memorative mterest,  and  convey  an  impressive  lesson.  The  great  war 
of  our  independence  is  rife  with  such  illustradons.  Its  memories  and 
heroes  crowd  so  thickly  near  us,  that  its  history  cannot  yet  be  written. 
But  as  each  day  adds  to  the  legendary  store,  and  we  draw  nigh  the 
hour  when  it  may  be  traced,  time  silently  distils  die  mass  of  events, 
and  the  mingled  vapors  which  ascend  from  the  alembic,  will  be  con- 
densed by  impartiality  into  truth. 

The  events  we  are  about  to  recall,  occurred  in  New- York,  and  its  vi- 
cinity, between  the  monthsof  September,  1775,  and  September,  1776. 1 
am  aware  diat  these  varying  scenes  and  imperfect  sketches  may  resem- 
ble a  phantasmagoria,  rather  than  pencillings  of  men  and  of  acdons. 
But  diey  will  be  exhibited  upon  a  curtain,  stained  with  as  noble  blood  as 
was  ever  shed  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  though  the  hand  that 
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kokb  the  drauBparent  glaas,  be  a  feeble  one ;  though  faint  the  colors, 
and  indistinct  the  ouUines ;  the  personages  and  scenes  are  not  ficti- 
tious or  fanciful ;  but  once  stood  gallantly  forth,  with  drawn  sword 
or  levelled  musket,  relieved  by  a  battle-cloud  rising  from  ground  so 
near,  that  a  cannon  fired  there  at  this  moment,  would  startle  with 
with  its  reverberations  the  peaceiul  echoes  around  us. 

The  revolution  was  hardly  three  months  old.  But  already  from 
the  cradle  of  liberty  it  had  strangled  its  serpents  at  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill.  The  American  army,  encamped  around  Bos- 
ton, owned  Washington's  command,  and  held  at  bay  the  be- 
leaguered British.  In  the  oppressed  colonies,  a  spirit  of  resis- 
tance had  organized  the  resolute  yeomanry ;  and  with  the  victo- 
ries inscribed  upon  the  national  escutcheon,  the  patriotic  chord  was 
vibrating  in  every  heart.  War  had  not  yet  disturbed  our  goodly 
city,  which  lay  in  unconscious  repose,  on  the  mellow  night  of  the 
twenty-third  of  August,  1775.  One  or  two  riots,  the  result  of  po- 
litical faction,  rather  than  of  unadulterated  rebellion,  alone  gave  tokens 
of  a  turbulent  spirit.  The  English  governor,  Tryon,  still  dwelt  here, 
an  object  of  courtesy,  though  of  mistrust.  In  the  North  River,  off 
the  fort,  lay  the  Asia,  a  British  man-of-war,  with  whose  presence 
people  had  become  familiar.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  vague 
apprehension.  It  remained  for  its  hopes  and  fears  to  assume  a 
definite  shape. 

Toward  midnight,  our  forefathers  were  aroused  from  their  first 
slumbers,  by  the  thunder  of  artillery.  At  that  silent  hour,  the  omi- 
nous sounds  were  unwelcome  visitants.  The  cannon  peals  were  re- 
lieved by  the  sharp  discharge  of  musketry;  and  the  stillness  that  ensued, 
was  occasionally  broken  by  the  hasty  footsteps  of  one  summoned  to 
his  duty,  with  unbuckled  sabre  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  by  the  agi- 
tated cry  of  a  helpless  woman,  fleeing  from  the  audible  danger. 
Drums  beat  to  arms,  volley  after  volley  announced  the  continuation 
of  strife ;  and  the  half- wakened  dreamer  no  loneer  mistook  these 
cries  of  war  for  echoes  of  the  eastern  battles.  As  the  night  advanced, 
one  body  of  men  succeeding  another  was  revealed  by  the  blaze  of 
torches,  and  the  cumbrous  wheels  of  the  field-piece  they  were  drag- 
ging, seemed  to  leave  reluctantly  the  scene  of  conflict.  By  and  by, 
troops  of  dwellers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  escaped  through 
the  streets,  from  their  menaced  or  shattered  abodes,  in  confusion  and 
fear.  Was  the  enemy  in  the  city  %  the  Battel^  taken  ]  Were  the  troops 
forced  to  retreat  before  a  victorious  foe  %  These  interrogatories  were 
breathed  rather  than  spoken,  or  if  put,  were  not  answered.  It  was  a 
memorable  night,  and  something  seemed  to  have  delayed  the  ap- 
proach of  morning. 

The  town  was  early  astir.  At  break  of  day,  many  inhabitants  were 
seen  issuing  from  their  dwellings,  and  wending  their  way  to  the  Bat- 
tery. To  those  already  assembled  there,  when  night  uprolled  her 
curtain  of  clouds,  the  glowing  dawn  that  shot  over  our  noble  bay, 
disclosed  traces  of  disorder,  and  ravages. of  cannon-ball,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  smoke  still  ascending  from  the  angry 
artillery  to  the  powder-stained  rigging  of  the  Asia.  Moreover,  the 
field-pieces,  which  but  vesterday  guarded  the  Battery,  were  gone. 
These  the  timid.accepted  as  tokens  of  danger,  and  prepared  to  depart  ^ 
the  intrepid  hailed  them  as  auspicious  omens  of  future  victories, 
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The  twenty-one  pieces  of  ordnance  had  heen  i^emoTed,  by  order  of 
the  Prorincial  Congreaa.  Captain  John  Lamb's  aitiUery  corps,  and 
the  '  Sons  of  Liberty/  headed  by  '  King  Sears,'  were  the  heroes  of 
the  adventure.  The  effcnrts  of  the  enemy  to  protect  these  royal 
stores,  had  proved  unavailing.  Warned  of  the  intended  movement^ 
Captain  Vandeput,  of  the  Asia,  detached  an  armed  barge  to  watch, 
snd  if  needfiil,  interfere  with,  its  execution.  A  musket  discharged 
from  this  boat,  drew  Captain  Lamb's  volley,  and  a  man  on  board  was 
IdUed.  The  Asia  fired  three  cannon.  The  drum  beat  to  arms  in  the 
city.  The  man-of-war  sustained  the  cannonade.  Three  citizens 
were  wounded,  and  the  upper  parts  of  various  houses  near  White- 
hall and  the  Fort,  received  much  injury.  A  son  of  Captain  Lamb, 
whose  regiment  covered  the  cannon's  retreat,  is  now  hving  in  this 
eity,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  '  Historical  Society*  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  very  balls  fired  into  New- York  that  night. 

Captain  Sears,  the  other  leader  of  this  exploit,  vras  one  of  our 
earliest  patriots.  As  far  back  as  the  fifth  of  March,  1775,  in  an  en- 
counter oetween  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  the  latter,  being  worsted, 
were  said  to  have  dispersed,  lest  King  Sears,  as  he  was  called  in  ri- 
dicule, in  his  fury  should  head  a  mob,  and  do  them  some  capital  injury. 
He  haid  been  a  member  of  the  New- York  Provincial  Congress,  hiul 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  excitements  occasioned  by  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  and  was  in  after  months  warmly  recommended  by  General 
Washimoton  to  Major  General  Lee,  for  his  seal  and  fidelity.  Imme- 
diately after  this  affair,  he  disappeared  from  our  city,  and  sought,  in  Con- 
necticut, livelier  sympathies  than  were  ^Am  to  be  encountered  here. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Asia  affair,  and  of  its  consequences,  may 
be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  '  New- York  Gazette,'  a  nevrspaper  is- 
sued in  those  days  from  the  south-east  comer  of  WaU  and  Pearl-streets, 
by  one  James  Rivinston,  a  loud-voiced  royalist.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  turn  over  its  time-stained  leaves,  filled  with  the  records 
of  ftivolity  and  faction,  of  benevolence  and  crime,  of  the  current 
opinions  and  absurdities,  and  of  the  wants  and  supplies  ai  an  olden 
day,  without  reflecting  on  that  strangest  feature  of  modem  times,  the 
press,  or  imagining  how  different  vrould  be  our  views  of  remote  ages, 
had  the  nations  we  admire,  possessed  so  authentic  a  source  of  his- 
tory. The  Romans  have  been  shown,  by  a  recent  French  writer,*  to 
have  had  their  journals ;  but  these  did  not,  like  ouib,  chronicle  the 
wishes  and  feelings,  the  hopes  and  the  vices,  of  the  many ;  else 
we  should  not  eternally  deplore  lost  decades,  or  incur  danger  of 
having  our  early  faith  controverted  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  Niehbuhr. 

James  Rirington  was,  then,  the  editorial  and  proprietary  publisher 
of  the '  New- York  Gazette,'  and  as  the  opposite  party  subsided  in 
the  expression  of  its  political  sentiments,  andloyalism  was  no  longer 
in  terror  <i^  a  Sears,  he  not  only  gave  free  vent  to  his  own  views, 
but  so  far  fors^ot  himself,  as  sadlj  to  abuse  those  of  his  radical  neigh- 
bors. Emboldened  by  their  auiet  reception  of  his  denunciations,  he 
expressed  these  in  still  more  forcible  tones,  and  doubtless  exulted  in 
this  victory  over  vriiig  opinions. 

It  was  hiffh  noon,  on  Thursday  the  twenty-third  of  November.  The 
Oasette  had  l»en  issued  that  morning,  and  the  worthy  editor  v?bi 
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seated  in  hid  cabinet,  examining  the  new-bom  sheet,  just  like  any 
gentleman  of  the  press  of  our  day,  when  the  sound  of  hoofs  on  the 
pavement  beneath,  drew  his  attention  to  the  window.  Looking  out 
mto  the  street,  he  beheld  with  dismay,  his  old  enemy.  King  Sears,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  troop  of  horsemen,  drawn  up  before  his  door. 
The  men  and  their  leader  dismounted  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
and  a  part  of  them  entered  the*  printer's  abode.  '  A  few  moments 
after,  he  saw  his  beloved  printing-press  cast  into  the  stxeet,  and  heard 
the  tumult  raised  in  the  compositors*  room  above  him,  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  demolition.  To  his  despair,  the  materials  thrown 
upon  the  pavement  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  dock,  and  the 
invaders  sallied  forth  with  many  a  pound  of  precious  types  in 
their  pockets  and  handkerchiefs.  A  large  crowd,  collected  by  so 
unusual  an  event,  stood  aloof,  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene.  The 
cavaliers  remounted  their  steeds,  and  rode  off  toward  Connecticut, 
whence  they  came,  and  where,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  the 
offending  types  were  melted  down  to  bullets.  Thus  liberty  assailed 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  balls  whilome  cast  widi  joy  into 
types  rftassumed  their  pristine  shape  and  destination ;  the  plough* 
share  was  re-converted  to  the  sword. 

Althouffh  no  opposition  was  offered  to  these  proceedings,  by  the 
body  of  citizens  assembled  near  Rivington's  door,  there  stood  upon 
a  neighboring  stoop,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  an  eye  of 
fire,  and  an  angry  arm,  haranguing  the  multitude,  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
eloquence.  He  urged  that  order  should  be  preserved ;  appealing 
wannly  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship,  '  which,'  said  he, '  should  not 
brook  an  encroachment  of  unlicensed  troops  from  another  colony,' 
and  ofiering  to  join  in  checking  the  intruaers'  progress.  The  sins 
of  Rivington  could  not  be  forgiven ;  but  the  youthful  orator  was 
listened  to  with  respectful  deference  by  that  crowd,  which  already 
recognised  the  genius  and  fervor  of  Albzadtder  Hamilton. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  no  Gazette  appeared.  Whether  on 
this  account,  or  because  the  town  dignitaries  were  really  incensed, 
this  typographical  execution  created  much  sensation  in  the  province. 
Fancying  it  a  trampling  on  their  authority,  and  a  reproach  to  their 
vigilance,  the  New-Vork  Congress  cotaplained  to  Governor  Trumbull 
of  Connecticut ;  and,  demanding  a  restitution  of  the  abducted  types, 
they  observed  that  the  present  contest  ought  not  to  be  suUied  by  an 
attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  press.  We  shall  not  pause  to 
weigh  the  political  considerations  involved  in  this  inter-colonial  dis- 
pute, whicn  may  have  been  the  first  respecting  state  rights.  While 
r(ew-York  and  Connecticut  were  at  issue,  poor  Rivington  went  off  to 
England,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  This  event  was  deemed  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  congress,  and  seemed  of  sufiicient  importance  to 
be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  remarkable  inci- 
pient which  preceded  the  arrival  of  General  Charles  Lee  in  New- 
York. 

Early  in  1776,  this  brave  but  headstrong  officer,  begged  to  be  des- 
patched from  Boston  to  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vo- 
lunteers, and  of  reinforcing  the  New-Jersey  ancf  New- York  battar 
Jions  under  his  command.  Witii  Governor  Trumbull's  aid.  General 
Lee  succeeded  in  levying  twelve  hundred  men  among  the  zealous 
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ifihabitantB  of  that  spiritedprovince,  and  reached  New- York  with  his 
recruits  on  the  fourth  of  February.  He  was  met  on  the  frontier  by 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  committee  of  safety,  who  exercised  the 
powers. of  government  during  the  recess  of  our  Provincial  Congress, 
ibat  he  should  pause  upon  the  borders  of  ConnecticuL  Captain 
Parker,  of  the  Asia  man-of-war,  had  menaced  the  town  with  destruc- 
tion, should  it  be  entered  by  any  lar^e  body  of  provincials.  Undis- 
mayed by  these  threats,  and  disregarding  the  prayer  of  the  timid  cor- 
poration, Lee  crossed  the  confines.  Immediately  after  his  arrival, 
conscious  of  the  designs  of  the  British  in  this  vital  quarter,  and  of  the 
need  of  entire  harmony  between  himself  and  the  local  authorities,  he 
isduced  congress  to  take  its  jurisdiction  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
officers,  and  to  detach  from  their  own  body  a  committee  of  three,  who, 
with  the  council  and  himself,  were  to  confer  upon  a  plan  of  defience. 
His  orders  were  to  fortify  the  town,  to  disarm  all  persons  unfriendly 
to  the  American  cause,  and  especially  to  watch  and  counteract  the 
aovements  of  a  band  of  tories,  assembled  on  Long-Island ; '  serpents,' 
says  he,  in  his  characteristic  manner,  'which  it  would  be  ruinous  not 
to  crush,  before  their  rattles  are  grown.'  This  duty  we  may  frncy 
him  to  have  undertaken  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  The  operati<His 
of  these  tories  and  of  Governor  Tryon,  their  Coryphaeus,  would 
prove  an  interesting  theme  of  research.  It  may  be  remarked, 
cnpoMonL,  that  though  the  city  of  New- York  was  stained  in  those 
days  by  strong  imputations  of  toryism,  the  stigma  was  unjust.  In 
mixtures  of  colors,  it  requires  but  little  of  a  darker  hue  to  deepen  the 
brighest  tints;  and  General  Lee  found  the  majority  'as  well  affected 
as  any  on  the  continent.' 

During  the  short  period  of  hb  stay,  this  officer's  proceedings  were 
extremely  active.  His  intended  fortifications  were  projected  on  a 
comprehensive  scale.  With  an  intelligent  eye,  he  embraced  the  ex- 
tensive localities  to  be  defended,  and  detected  their  vulnerable  points. 
A  redoubt  and  battery  at  Hellgate  were  destined  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  and  fro  in  the  Sound.  Similar  worics 
were  contemplated  on  the  North  River,  and  the  oppugnable  portions 
of  the  town  were  reformed  and  strengthened.  Long-Island  was  too 
important  a  field  to  escape  his  vigilance ;  and  he  fixed,  for  the  loca- 
tion of  an  entrenched  camp,  upon  the  very  spot  which  subsequently 
l>ecame  the  scene  of  conflict. 

It  were  presumptuous,  nay  useless,  to  attempt  to  picture  New- 
York  as  she  then  was,  when  so  many  readers,  far  more  vividly  than 
the  writer,  realize  from  memory  the  vast  alterations  less  than  half  a 
century  has  produced  in  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world.  On  the 
walls  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society  rooms,  hang  various  inte- 
resting mans,  whereby  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  those  ancient 
features  and  dimensions,  from  which,  to  the  present  magnitude  of  our 
city,  the  transition  is  as  unparalleled  as  it  seems  incredible.  The  old 
Elnickerbocker  town  is  laid  down  on  one  map,  as  it  existed  under  the 
Stuyvesant  dominion.  In  another,  may  be  found  the  English  city, 
before  and  after  that  disastrous  fire,  of  which  the  ravages  are  deli- 
neated in  a  separate  drawing,  by  an  ancient  eye-witness.  General 
Lee's  letters  represent  military  operations  not  easily  traced  upon  the 
transfiirmed  suriace.    Broadway  was  barricadoed  two  hundripa  yards 
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in  the  rear  of  the  dismantled  fort,  and  all  the  streets  leading  to  it 
^rere  to  be  defended  by  bairiers.     He  speaks,  too,  of  erecting  bat* 
teries  on  an  eminence,  behind  Trinity  church,  to  picture  which  to 
one's  self,  at  the  present  day,  requires  no  little  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
I  know  not  whether  these  local  changes  may  interest  the  reader, 
Init  to  me  they  seem  truthful  illustrations  of  our  fleeting  destiny. 
Cities  are  the  theatres  of  nations,  where  the  busy  throng  enact  an 
endless  and  varying  drama,  full  of  life  and  of  retdity.     And,  let  me 
ask,  what  object  can  fill  with  a  lonelier  sense  of  desolation  the  wan- 
derer beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Greece,  or  moon-illumined  heaven 
of  Italy,  than  the  crumbling  walls,  the  deserted  benches,  the  voice- 
less echoes  of  the  theatre,  where  the  living  impersonations  of  the 
poet's  fancy  were  once  deified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  1 
When  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  become  in  turn  the  foundations  of  a 
new  one,  the  pilgrim  vainly  seeks  the  traces  of  the  past,  and  the  les- 
son becomes  still  more  impressive. 

Monuments  commemorate  the  peaceful  traditions,  and  ruins  the 
wars,  of  the  old  world.  Surrounded  by  the  vestiges  of  the  past,  its 
memories  dwell  in  the  European's  thoughts.  A  tutored  fancy  evokes 
at  will,  from  the  tower  and  the  column,  the  shades  of  the  departed, 
and  history  may  be  realized,  not  in  its  events  only,  but  in  all  its 
pomp  and  studied  detail,  its  costume  and  its  court.  An  unbroken 
chain,  now  of  golden  now  of  iron  links  ;  here  bright,  there  rusted ; 
here  jeweled,  and  there  blood-stained  ;  connects  to-day  with  distant 
centuries.  In  Cologne,  the  mind  is  transported  back  a  thousand 
years,  in  Rome,  two  thousand.  The  edifices  which  time  hallows,  in 
lieu  of  destroying,  are  the  only  monuments  of  this  new-bom  land. 

The  British  General  Clinton  entered  New- York  simultaneously 
with  General  Lee.  Unaccompanied  by  any  force,  he  declared  to  the 
latter  that  he  had  only  come  to  pay  his  friend  Tryon  a  visit;  of 
which  Lee  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  die  commander-in-chief,  that  *  if 
really  the  case,  it  was  the  most  whimsical  piece  of  civility  he  ever 
heard  of.'  It  was  the  subsequent  fortune  of  these  generals  to  meet 
in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolinia. 

The  American  officer's  turn  for  the  humorous,  was  displayed  by  his 
giving  our  old  friend  King  Sears,  when  sent  into  Connecticut  to 
beat  up  recruits,  the  title  of  '  adjutant-general ;'  a  promotion  with 
which,  he  jocosely  wrote  WiisfliNOTON,  the  rough  patiiot '  was  much 
tickled;  it  added  spurs  to  his  hat.'  For  all  nominal  distinctions, 
General  Lee  entertained  unequivocal  contempt,  and  declared  that 
ratsbane  were  far  pleasanter  to  his  mouth,  than  the  appellation  of 
'  Excellency'  he  was  daily  compelled  to  swallow.  On  the  seventh  of 
March,  he  departed  for  the  South,  where  laurels  awaited  him  amone 
the  orange  flowers  of  spring.  Lord  Stirling  was  lefl;  in  command, 
and  the  contemplated  works  were  afterward  but  slowly  and  partially 
completed. 

Tne  town  of  Boston  was  evacuated  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  by 
the  British,  who  put  to  sea  for  Halifax.  Crowned  with  this  signal  tri- 
umph, General  Washington  arrived  at  New- York  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  with  the  American  army,  which,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
*had  maintained  their  ground  against  the  enemy,  under  a  want  of 
powder;    had  disbanded  one  army,  and  recruited  another,  within 
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musket-shot  of  two-and-twenty  regriments,  the  flower  of  the  BritiBh 
force ;  and  at  last  beaten  them  into  a  shameful  and  precipitate  re- 
treat, out  of  the  strongest  place  on  the  continent,  fortified  at  an 
enormous  expense.' 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  the  commander-in-chief  found  him- 
self at  Philadelphia,  in  conference  with  congress,  who  had  summoned 
him  thither,  to  devise  remedies  for  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in 
Canada.  It  was  there  determined  to  defend  New- York,  and  the 
requisite  men  and  supplies  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  Returning 
to  the  city,  after  an  aosence  of  fifteen  days,  he  found  great  dis- 
affection among  certain  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  nourished  by 
Grovemor  Trypn,  who,  fix>m  his  vessel  at  the  Hook,  despatched  emis- 
saries in  every  direction.  A  deep  plot,  of  his  contriving,  was  only 
defeated  by  a  timely  discovery.  His  agents  had  so  far  pushed  their 
temerity,  as  to  corrupt  not  only  many  in  the  American  camp,  but  even 
some  of  the  general's  guazd,  a  soldier  in  which,  was  found  guilty,  and 
shot.  The  object  of  this  conspiracy  was  to  make  Washington  a 
prisoner. 

To  secure  Quebec,  and  redeem  Canada,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
a  powerful  impression  in  the  south  on  the  other,  and  finally,  to  possess 
themselves  of  New- York,  proved  to  be  the  designs  of  the  British, 
during  this  campaign.  A  part  of  their  fleet  from  Halifax  arrived  off 
Sandy-Hook  on  the  twenty-eiffhth  of  June.  The  remainder  followed 
within  a  week,  and  General  Howe  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Staten  Island.  In  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  gathering  forces 
at  the  very  door  of  the  city,  the  troops  were  summoned  to  parade  at 
six  o'clock,  one  bright  afternoon  in  early  July.  The  British  fleet  lay 
in  siffht,  and  the  assembled  regiments  knew  not  whether  they  were 
called  together  to  attack  or  to  repel.  It  was  a  fitting  time  and  place 
for  the  proclamation  of  that  glonous  document,  each  word  of  which, 
well  befitting  a  great  nation  speaking  for  itself,  found  an  echo  in  every 
heart  that  beat  there  —  the  Declaration  of  Independbnck.  I  can 
conceive  the  beams  of  that  setting  sun  to  have  met  a  rival  glow  in 
the  ruddy  cheeks  to  which  the  warm  blood  mantled,  under  the  in- 
spiring words  of  liberty,  drank  in  by  willing  ears.  As  the  address 
ended,  a  shout  of  approbation  rent  the  air.  It  was  not  the  wild  cry 
of  a  senseless  mob  on  a  holiday,  but  the  voice  of  determination^ 
which,  to  the  close  of  that  war,  was  the  key-note  of  freedom. 

This  event,  which  transmuted  into  free  states  the  dependent  colony 
and  province,  rolls  up  the  curtain  from  before  the  dramatic  portion 
of  my  story.  The  arrival  of  Lord  Howe  from  England,  on  the 
twelflLh  of  July,  and  the  daily  r6infi)rcements  of  the  British  fleet,  from 
thta  period,  justified  expectations  of  a  sudden  assault.  Preparations 
were  continued  under  General  Putnam,  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
and  General  Greene  was  on  Long-Island,  superintending  the  erection 
of  a  chain  of  works,  to  fortify  it  against  the  enemy's  approach. 
About  this  time,  several  of  the  British  vessels,  under  a  mvorable 
breeze,  ran  by  ihe  New-York  batteries,  uninjured  by  their  fire,  and 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Americans. 

On  the  eighth  of  Auo^t,  General  WASHiNGTOif  wrote,  that  for  the 
several  posts  on  New- York,  Lonff-Island,  Governor's  Island,  and  Pan- 
lus  Ho(^,  he  haA  but  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
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eflfective  men,  and  that,  to  repel  an  immediate  attack,  he  could  count 
upon  no  other  addition  to  his  numbers,  than  a  battalion  from  Maryland, 
under  Colonel  Smallwood.  Opposed  to  him,  was  the  entire  British 
force,  united  at  Sandy-Hook,  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  combined  with  a  fleet  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  ninety-six  of  which  came  in  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  thirteenth.  Let  the  reader  remember,  that  this  armada 
was  afloat  off  Sandy-Hook,  between  the  heights  of  Neversink  and 
Staten-Island.  And  who,  on  calling  to  mind  this  event,  and  reflecting 
that,  but  yesterday,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-two  years,  a  proud  steamer 
was  sent  from  England  to  this  very  city,  then  doomed  to  the  fate  of 
Carthage,  now  the  inalienable  ally  of  her  former  enemy,  will  deny 
that  the  growth  of  events  maturing  nations,  is  a  wondrous  charac- 
teristic of  the  age ;  a  token  that  in  measure  as  it  learns  to  ameliorate 
its  condition,  humanity  is  destined  to  cover  the  earth  like  the  forest 
tree ;  and  that  we  do  not,  mayhap,  sufficiently  regard  these  intimations 
of  a  mighty  future. 

The  details  of  war  were  rapidly  advancing  in  the  city,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  intensely  fixed.  Lead  being  scarce,  the 
zealous  burghers  gave  the  troops  their  window-weights  for  bullets. 
Of  these,  one  house  alone  contributed  twelve  himdred  and  another  one 
thousand  pounds  weight ;  and  I  doubt  not,  had  bow-strings  been  in  re- 
quest, our  patriotic  countrywomen  would  have  hastened,  like  the  Car- 
thaginians of  old,  to  offer  up  their  longest  tresses -in  the  service  of  free- 
dom. As  the  crisis  drew  near,  the  unseen  anxiety  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  became  redoubled  beneath  his  clear  eye  and  serene  brow. 
He  was  every  where,  knowing  no  repose,  the  indefatigable  guardian 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Already  was  the  army  in  possession  of  that  memorable  address, 
so  fervently  breathed  by  the  great  commander,  while  awaiting  the 
attack :  '  The  time  is  now  near  at  hand,  which  must  probably  de- 
termine whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ;  whether 
they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can  call  their  own ;  whether  their 
houses  and  fiurms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  they  confined 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness  m)m  which  no  human  efforts  will  probably 
deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  under 
God,  on  the  courage  and  conduct  of  this  army.  We  have  therefore 
to  resolve  to  conquer  or  die  !* 

At  this  juncture.  General  Greene  unhappily  fell  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  the  important  station  on  Long-Island  was  entrusted  to  General 
Sullivan,  it  is  impossible  to  compsu'e  the  aims  and  prospects  of 
the  rival  forces,  at  this  period,  without  feeling  how  danng  was  the 
gallantry  of  the  Americans^  in  venturing  so  fearlessly  upon  die  un- 
equal contest. 

The  long-expected  hour  of  attack  arrived  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  landing  of  the  British 
on  Long-Island.  The  report  of  their  signal  repulse  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, by  the  Americans  under  General  Lee,  reached  our  camp  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  was  urged  by  Washington  as  an  incentive  to 
as  proud  exertions  on  the  coming  occasion. 

By  the  twenty-sixth,  the  British  troops  extended  from  the  coast 
between  Grravesend  and  Utrecht,  to  Flatbui^  and  Flatlands ;  Colonel 
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ascending  from  the  road  to  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  top  of  a  hilL 
The  Britiflh  were  received  witL  two  or  three  warm  rounds  by  the 
Delawares,  who,  as  tbeir  ground  became  untenable,  withdrew  to  a 
wood  on  Lord  Stirling's  left,  where  they  formed. 

The  assailants,  now  in  sight,  proved  to  be  two  brigades,  of  four 
regiments  each,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Grant.  They  pro» 
ceeded  to  occupy  the  elevation  opposite  Lord  Stirling,  at  a  diatanoe 
of  three  hundred  yards.  Their  hght  troops  came  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yaids  nearer,  with  a  view  to  gain  possession  of  a  superior  emi- 
nence on  his  left.  As  they  marched  up  this  hill,  they  were  met  by 
the  deadly  fire  of  Kichline's  rifle-corps,  who  had  just  reached  the 
ground  in  time  to  protect  this  important  point,  and  who,  as  I  vras 
recently  informed  by  an  old  man,  then  and  yet  living  near  the  spot, 
mowed  them  down  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  The  Americans  brought 
up  two  field-pieces  to  oppose  the  ten  of  their  opponents.  A  sharp 
cannonade  ensued,  and  was  vigorously  sustained  on  both  sides,  to  a 
late  hour ;  until  when,  let  us  shifl  the  scene. 

While  the  Americans  were  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  there  was,  toward  dusk,  an  unusual  stir  among  the 
troops  in  the  British  right  wing.  •  The  regiments  already  at  Flatlands, 
under  Earl  Percy,  were  joined  at  night-fall  by  those  under  Lord 
Comwallis  and  General  Clinton,  who  left  the  Hessians  mastera  at 
Flatbush.  The  dark  forms  of  the  tall  soldiery,  the  play  of  their 
muskets  in  the  moonlight,  the  whispered  order  and  firm  tread  of  dis* 
cipline,  all  announced  some  sudden  or  adventurous  movement.  One 
by  one,  the  companies  filed  ofi*  in  the  direction  of  New-Lots,  and 
before  night  was  far  advanced,  Flatlands  was  deserted.  As  they 
moved  farther  and  ftrther  away  from  the  American  lines,  the  furrows 
became  relaxed  on  the  brows  of  the  British  commanders,  and  t»> 
ward  daybreak,  half  a  triumph  already  gleamed  in  the  eye  of  Clin- 
ton who  led  the  van. 

Shortly  after  daylight,  the  Hessians  at  Flatbush  opened  a  mode- 
rate cannonade  upon  General  Sullivan,  who,  vrith  a  strong  detach- 
ment, had  advanced  on  the  direct  road  from  Brooklyn  thither,  and 
now  occupied  the  breast- works  thrown  up  by  General  Greene,  for  the 
defence  of  this  important  pass.  Colonels  Miles  and  Williams  were 
strongly  posted  on  the  Bedford  road.  At  half-past  eight.  Count 
Donop  was  detached  to  attack  the  hill,  by  General  De  Heister,  who 
Boon  followed  with  the  centre  of  the  army. 

With  levelled  pieces  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  enemy,  the  Americana 
stood  firm  on  their  vantage  ground,  nerved  for  the  assault,  and  pre- 
pared to  enact  a  second  drama  of  Bunker  Hill.  From  behind  breast- 
work and  tree,  soldier  and  rifleman  looked  down  upon  the  ascending 
foe,  with  a  feeling  of  conscious  security ;  when  lo!  a  report  of  artil- 
lery, in  the  rear  of  their  left,  flew  with  its  own  velocity  along  the  line. 
A  second  volley  revealed  to  them,  with  fearful  truth,  that  the  enemy 
bad  turned  their  left  flank,  and  placed  them  between  two  fires.  Hor^ 
ror,  dismay,  confusion,  ensued  1  The  advancing  Hessians  were  no 
longer  faced  by  the  whole  band  stationed  to  oppose  them ;  and  vain 
the  efforts  of  Greneral  Sullivan  to  rally  the  dispersing  continentala, 
who  hastened  to  regain  the  camp,  while  there  yet  was  time.  It  was, 
alas,  too  late  I    A«  regiment  aner  regiment  emerged  from  the  wood. 
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they  encountered  the  bayonets  of  the  British,  and  all  retreat  was  cut 
off.  Driven  back  into  the  forest,  after  desperate  efforts  to  cleave  their 
-way  through  the  close  ranks  of  the  enemy,  they  were  met  by  the 
Hessians,  a  part  of  whom  were  at  the  same  time  detached  toward 
Bedford,  in  which  quarter  the  cannon  of  Clinton  announced  that  he 
also  was  attacking  the  American  rear.  The  British  pushed  their 
line  beyond  the  Flatbush  road,  and  when  our  brave  troops  fonnd 
their  oidy  outlet  was  through  the  esemy,  skirmish  after  skirmish  en- 
sued, in  which  they  displayed  signal  In^very.  Many  forced  their 
way  through  the  camp,  some  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  many  were 
dam.  Colonel  Fairy  was  shot  through  the  head,  while  encouraging 
his  men. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imajrinc  the  disastrous  consequepces  of  this 
surprise  to  the  Americans,  when,  hemmed  in  by  the  surpassing  num- 
bers, and  cooperating  wings  of  the  British,  they  saw  inevitable  death 
or  capture,  on  every  side.  Here,  striking  again  through  the  wood,  and 
lured  by  an  enticing  path,  which  promised  safety,  mey  rushed  from 
its  shelter  upon  the  drawn  sabres  of  the  enemy;  there,  retir- 
ing to  its  recesses  before  a  superior  force,  they  fell  upon  the  levelled 
muskets  of  the  Hessians ;  bullets  and  balls  sought  victims  in  every 
direction ;  and  many  a  brave  soldier  sank  to  die  beneath  the  tall  forest 
tree,  offering  up  with  his  parting  breath,  a  prayer  for  his  country, 
consecrated  by  nis  life  blood. 

Against  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire.  General  Sullivan,  on  the 
heights  above  Flatbush,  made  a  brave  resistance  for  three  hours. 
Here  the  slaughter  was  thickest  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  Fairly 
covered  by  the  imperfect  entrenchment,  the  Americans  poured  many  a 
deadly  volley  upon  the  approaching  foe.  The  old  man,  already  men- 
tioned, well  remembers  seeing  a  pit  wherein  large  numbers  of  the 
Hessians,  who  fell  here»  were  buned ;  and  from  another  source,  I 
learn,  that,  to  stimulate  the  commander  of  these  foreign  meroenariea, 
he  had  been  offered  a  golden  substitute  for  every  missing  man. 

Leaving  Generals  Clinton  and  Fercy  to  intercept  the  Americans  in 
this  quarter.  Lord  Comwallis  proceeded  toward  the  scene  of  General 
Grrant's  engagement  with  Lord  Stirling.  We  left  this  gallant  officer 
bravely  opposing  a  superior  force.  He  continued  the  resistance, 
until  eleven  o'clock,  when,  hearing  a  sharp  firing  in  the  direction  of 
Brooklyn,  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the  British  were  getting  between 
him  and  the  American  lines.  Discovering  the  position  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis, he  instantly  saw,  that  unless  they  forded  the  creek  near  the  Yel- 
low Mills,  the  troops  under  him  must  all  become  prisoners.  The  reader 
will  see  that  he  had  some  distance  to  gain,  before  this  could  be  effected* 
Hastening  back,  he  found  the  enemy  much  stronger  than  he  antici- 
pated ;  and,  that  his  main  body  might  escape,  he  determined  in  per- 
son to  attack  Lord  Comwallis,  who  was  posted  at  a  house  near  the 
upper  mill.  This  movement  he  performed  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
leading  half  of  Smallwood's  regiment  five  or  six  several  times  to  the 
charge,  and  nearly  dislodging  the  British  commander,  who,  but  for 
the  arrival  of  large  reinforcements,  would  have  been  driven  from 
his  station.  This  band  of  four  hundred,  composed,  say  the  British 
accounts,  of  youUis,  the  flower  of  the  best  families  in  M[aEylBnd,  sus- 
tained severe  loss.    But  the  object  was  attained,  and  the  reg«nents» 
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whose  retreat  it  was  designed  to  favor,  effected  their  escape  over 
marsh  and  creek,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  man  drowned.  In  his 
official  report,  Lord  Howe  speaks  of  numbers  who  perished  in  crossine 
the  inlet.  But  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  incorrect.  The  self-devoted 
heroes  of  this  exploit  were  surrounded,  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 

We  may  readily  conceive  with  what  feelings  their  brethren  in  the 
camp  beheld  the  undeserved  ill  fortune  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
action.  General  Putnam,  a  warrior  of  the  true  stamp,  constrained 
to  remain  within  tbe  fortifications,  and  so  little  prepared  for  the 
events  of  the  day,  as  to  be  only  able,  where  the  enemy  appeared,  to 
detach  troops  to  meet  them,  saw  with  dismay  the  manoeuvre  which 
made  them  masters  of  the  field.  His  efforts  had  all  along  been  dif 
rected  to  General  Grant's  motions.  For  the  defence  in  front,  he  re- 
lied on  General  Sullivan  to  provide,  and  great  was  his  surprise,  on 
seeing  the  enemy  turn  that  officer's  flank.  As  the  engagement  be- 
tween Lord  Stirling  and  General  Grant  grew  warmer,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  broadside  which  the  British  frigate  Roebuck 
opened  upon  the  Red  Hook  battery  in  his  rear.  Too  late  aware  of 
his  mistake,  he  was  compelled  to  await  the  issue. 

At  this  juncture.  General  Washington  reached  the  lines,  and  be- 
held, with  infinite  grief,  the  discomfiture  of  his  beloved  troops. 
Wringing  his  hands,  he  is  said,  when  he  saw  no  aid  could  reach 
them,  to  have  given  vent  to  expressions  of  the  keenest  anguish. 
From  the  height  he  stood  upon,  the  movements  of  both  parties  were 
revealed  to  him.  Here,  was  seen  Lord  Stirling,  gallantly  attacking 
Comwallis;  there,  a  troop  of  Americans,  escaping  with  thinned  num- 
bers through  the  British  ranks,  were  pursued  to  the  very  entrench- 
ments. By  the  creek,  soldiers  plunging  into  tbe  unknown  depths  of 
its  waters,  or  struggling  through  the  miiy  bog,  were  fired  upon  by  the 
foe ;  toward  Flatbush,  the  Hessians  and  British  were  combining  to 
enfold,  in  a  still  narrower  circle,  the  few  and  undaunted  continentals. 

Lest  the  foregoing  imperfect  description  should  have  left  obscure 
some  of  the  details  of  this  affair,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  its  suc- 
cessive disasters.  I  have  supposed  the  reader  to  be,  where  all  would 
have  chosen  to  stand  on  that  occasion,  on  the  American  side.  A  glance 
at  the  motions  of  the  British,  will  show  how  admirably  their  manoeu- 
vres were  planned  and  executed.  The  success  of  the  concerted 
movement  was  insured  by  the  unforeseen  malady  of  General  Greene. 
All  the  passes  to  Brooklyn  were  defended,  save  one ;  and  it  was  by 
this  that  the  troops,  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  were 
the  same  we  left  filing  off  from  Flatland  to  New-Lots,  on  the  previous 
night,  turned  the  American  flank.  The  road  from  Jamaica  to  Bed- 
ford was  left  unprotected ;  the  enemy  early  ascertained  this  fact ; 
and,  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  our  neglect.  General  Grant's  advance, 
which  was  a  diversion,  had  been  devised.  The  fleet  and  General  de 
Heister  cooperated  with  him  in  this  manoeuvre.  General  Putnam, 
taking  this  feint  for  a  bona  fide  attack,  was  deceived ;  and  the  Ame- 
ricans were  entrappedl^y  forces  superior  in  discipline,  in  tactics,  in  num- 
bers, in  ^ood  fortune,  but  not  in  courage  ;  for  though  eleven  hundred 
were  either  killed  or  taken,  near  four  thousand  fought  their  way  back 
to  the  camp. 
Tothe  absence  of  General  Greene,  who  had  studied,  and  would  doubt- 
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leas  have  guarded,  all  the  approaches  to  the  camp,  and  to  the  want  of  a 
general  commanding  officer  throughout  the  day,  may  this  disaster  be  at- 
tribttted.  General  Putnam  could  not  leave  his  lines,  and  the  double  care 
of  New- York  and  Long-Island  devolved  upon  the  commander-in-chief. 
General  Woodhullj  who  had  been  ordered  to  guard  the  road  from 
Bedford  to  Jamaica,  with  the  Long-Island  militia,  remained  at 
Jamaica.  The  neglect  which  lost  us  the  day,  cost  him  his  life.  Riding 
borne,  after  disbanding  the  volunteers  under  his  command,  he  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and  infamously  cut  to  pieces,  on  his  refusing 
to  say,  *  God  save  the  kine.' 

Impartiality  must  award  high  praise,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  bravery 
of  the  enemy's  troops,  who  followed  so  hotly  in  pursuit,  that  they 
were  with  difficulty  withheld  from  attacking  the  American  trenches. 
At  night,  the  patriots  within  them  told  their  missing  brethren  ;.  and 
when  their  loss  became  known,  and  uncertainty  veiled  the  fate  of  the 
absent  ones,  gloom  and  despondency  pervaded  the  camp.  The  vic- 
torious British,  on  the  contrary,  hastened  to  secure  the  ground  they 
had  gained,  and,  flushed  with  victory,  passed  the  night  in  exultation. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  a  violent  rain  kept  the  two  armies  in  their 
respective  encampments.   That  night,  the  enemy  broke  ground  within 
about  six  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Greene,  and  on  the  following  day 
were  busily  engaged  in  throwing  up  entrenchments.  Their  main  force 
was  advancing,  by  slow  but  sure  approaches,  to  besiege  the  American 
fortifications,  and  their  superior  artillery  would  doubUess  soon  silence 
our  batteries.     The  advanced  sentinel  of  the  British  army  was  sur- 
prised, on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  by  the  unwonted  stillness  within 
the  American  lines.     Calling  a  comrade  or  *two  around  him,  they 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre.     Emboldened  by  the  silence,  they  crept 
near  the  embankment,  and  cautiously  peeping  into  our  camp^  per- 
ceived not  a  vestige  of  the  army  to  whose  challenges  they  had  lis- 
tened the  night  before.     The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  party  who  first 
rushed  in,  to  take  possession  of  the  works,  saw  in  the  mid-streanii  out 
of  gun-shot  and  filled  with  well-pleased  Americans,  the  last  of  the 
barges  which  had  borne  their  comrades  across  the  waters  that  night. 
Beyond  it,  in  a  small  boat,  there  sat  an  American  officer,  of  calm  and 
dignified  mien.     On  his  pale  countenance  the  anxious  muscles  were 
relaxing  into  a  heavenly  smile.     This  bark  bore  Caesar  and- his  for- 
tunes ;  and  a  prayer  seemed  to  escape  the  lips  of  'Washington,  as  a 
glance  at  the  distant  shore  told  him  the  American  army  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger. 

Nine  thousand  men,  with  all  their  stores  and  ammunitions,  crossed 
the  East  River  during  the  night,  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  For 
four-and-twenty  hours  previous,  the  commander-in-chief  had  not  lefb 
the  saddle.  The  immediate  embarcation  of  the  troops  was  under  the 
direction  of  General  M'Dougall,  to  whose  vigilant  activity  high 
praise  is  due. 

Incurious  popular  opinion  has  admitted  this  to  have  been  a  shame- 
ful defeat.  I  trust  that  all  who  have  watched  the  phases  of  the  day, 
and  the  concurrence  of  good  and  evil  fortune  on  the  respective  parts 
of  the  British  and  Americans,  will  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  this 
decision.  One  great  advantage  of  the  assailant  lies  in  the  choice  of 
points  for  attack,  presented  by  any  extensive  field.     This  was  pecu- 
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liarly  the  case  in  the  battle  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August.  The 
outer  line  of  defence  was  disproportioned  to  the  force  employed ; 
and  the  enemy's  subsequent  moves,  compelling  our  army  to  retreat, 
proved  the  fortifications  within,  to  have  been  planned  on  too  small  a 
scale  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

It  was  no  disgraceful  rout.  We  have  shown,  that  the  troops  behaved 
with  high  spifit ;  and  would  that  we  might  do  j  ustice  to  the  distinguished 
courage  displayed  by  the  bands  under  General  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stir- 
ling, on  this  occasion.  In  particular,  may  the  attack  of  the  latter  upon 
Lord  Conwallis,  be  singlea  out  as  a  feat  of  chivalrous  gallantry;  and  tbe 
stand  lone  maintained  by  the  Marylanders,  upon  the  hill,  with  flying 
colors,  under  the  enemy's  severest  fire,  be  cited  as  examples  of  Spartan 
heroism.  Some  blame  has  been  attached  by  Grordon  to  Qeneral  Sul- 
livan, for  neelect  of  vigilance  upon  the  unfortunate  Jamaica  road. 
This  officer  is  defended  by  Judge  Marshall,  who  observes,  that  the 
paucity  of  his  troops,  and  the  entire  want  of  cavalry,  forced  him  to 
rely  upon  General  \Voodhull  for  the  defence  of  that  pass. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  a  defeat  has  been  selected  for  my  theme,  in  lieu 
of  some  one  of  the  victories  of  the  revolution.  I  answer,  that  even  a  re- 
verse, when  stamped  by  so  much  bravery,  and  incurred  through  such  un- 
fbraeen  ill-chance,  is  itself  a  high  encomium  upon  the  valor  of  our  ances- 
tors. We  have  no  stronger  comment  to  offer  those  who  would  stigma- 
tise it,  than  our  actual  liberties.  By  Mling,  the  infant  learns  to  walk  ; 
by  losses,  the  merchant  learns  to  gain ;  by  defeat,  and  all  histoiy  tends 
to  prove  it,  an  army  is  taught  to  conquer.  Moreover,  the  reverses  im- 
bue us  wiUi  a  saner  spirit  than  the  triumphs  of  the  revolution.  They 
recall  to  mind  the  pnce  of  our  liberty.  If  success  flushes  the  brow 
of  the  victorious,  and  lends  impetuosity  to  determination,  defeat  still 
more  powerfully  operates  to  paralyze  courage,  and  depression  is  its 
immediate,  if  not  lasting,  result.  It  is,  then,  a  manlier  study,  to  mark 
the  workings  of  the  spirit  which  took  breath  in  discomfiture  for  re- 
newed resistance  at  Harlem,  where  Leitch  and  Knowlton  fell,  and 
at  .White-Plains.  Such  a  soul  filled  the  breast  of  Washington.  His 
glory  lay  more  in  retrieving  the  war's  losses,  throughout  the  lone 
struggle,  than  even  in  the  laurels  of  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  and 
York. 

This  splendid  retreat  won  civic  crowns  for  the  Americaniiero ;  and 
its  parallel  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  the  con- 
aueror  of  Gaul.  But  the  favorable  breeze,  the  calm  water,  and  the  thick 
feg  which,  toward  two  in  the  morning,  veiled  the  Americans  from  the 
British,  and  yet  lefb  the  river  clear,  seem  direct  interpositions  of  that 
gracious  Providence,  which  in  after  days,  guided  our  revolution  to 
victory. 

I  began  this  paper  with  the  remark,  that  aU  knowledge  is  hutory. 
Who  can  now  gaze  upon  our  magnificent  city,  from  Flatbush  Hill,  or 
wind  his  way  among  the  populous  streets,  which  intersect  a  portion 
of  the  old  battle-ground,  without  owning  that  the  chapter  of  past 
events  I  have  reviewed,  is  the  most  instructive  lesson  we  can  derive 
from  the  metamorphosed  present  1  I  recently  visited  the  localities  of 
this  conflict,  on  one  of  those  genial  days,  when  the  opening  earth  sym- 
pathises with  the  heart-thaw  ai  memory.  Beneatn  the  fight*scene, 
the  dead  are  soon  to  rejoin  those  who  perished  there..    A  grave-gar- 
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den  haa  been  laid  out  among  the  hills  of  Gowanus ;  and  beneath  the 
treeSy  quiet  tomb-stones  will  soon  be  reflected  in  the  lake,  whose 
banks  reechoed,  sixty-two  years  since,  the  alarum  of  soldiers  them 
mirrored  in  its  placid  bosom,  now  engulfed  in  the  stream  of  eternity. 


LINES 
TO    THB    VALB    OF   THS   OBATLOCK,   WI  LLI A  MB  TOW  N,    M  At  f  ACHUSBTT8. 


BT    WILLIAM    PITT    PALMBB,     fetQ. 


SwKBT  vale!  reclinine  in  the  soft  embrace 
Of  these  enamored  hiilBf  on  all  sidea  flanked 
Sublime  with  mountain  battlements,  which  fling 
Their  sylvan  shadows  o'er  thee,  and  shut  out 
The  din  and  turmoil  of  a  jarring  world ; 
How  paaaing  dearer  t6  my  grateful  heart, 
Thy  dower  of  simple  charms,  than  all  the  pomp 
Of  climes  more  favored  of  the  genial  suil 
Thouffh  redolent  of  gorgeous  flowers  ana  ihiits^ 
In  rich  profusion  scattered  all  abroad, 
As  faiSry  hands  had  pranked  with  fragrant  edms 
The  green  luxuriance  of  the  tropic  bowers  i 

Pure  are  thy  skies,  and  bright  the  magic  show 
Of  clouds  that  memorize  thy  morns  and  eres^ 
With  all  the  tinted  witcheries  of  light; 
And  oft,  while  gazing  on  their  wondrous  shapes. 
Aerial  cities,  temples,  domes,  and  towers, 
All  fair,  as  quarried  from  the  rainbow's  heart, 
1  Ve  deemed  that,  half  revealed  to  mortal  eyes, 
Heaven's  nearer  palaces  of  glory  shone ; 
Or  that  angelic  architects,  to  bless 
The  good  with  glimpses  of  their  future  home, 
Those  mansions  emblematical  had  reared  1 
To  all  is  Nature  kind ;  but  here,  methinks, 
She  partial  is,  and  prodigal  of  ciiarms. 
Thy  every  scene  with  loveliness  is  clothed. 
As  with  a  robe  by  beauty's  magic  wrought : 
More  fav  thy  lawns,  more  musical  thy  jeroves, 
More  ffroen  the  sylvan  drapery  of  thy  niUs, 
More  broad  the  scope  of  those  eternal  peaks. 
Whence  springs  thine  azure  arch  of  mighty  span, 
More  soft  the  sunlight  of  thy  days,  more  bright 
,  With  starry  eyes  thy  nights,  than  many  a  vue 

Far-fruned  in  songs  of  old  renown  may  boast. 

Here,  too,  hath  Ood  his  temple ;  unadorned 

With  sculptured  frieze  or  propyliea  fiiir, 

Yet  lovelier  robed  in  chaste  simplicity. 

It  crowns  yon  lifted  verdure;  and  at  morn, 

The  Sabbath  mom,  how  beautiful  to  mark 

The  thoughtful  groups  that  seek  its  sacred  coarti^ 

In  blest  nuition  of  the  hallowed  hours 

That  bade  life's  stormy  passions, '  Peace,  be  still !' 

Nor  far  removed,  through  shades  of  funeral  gloom, 

Pale  gleam  the  marble  sentinels,  that  stand, 

Like  white-robed  cherubim,  on  solemn  watch 

Around  the  camp  of  death.    A  river  near, 

Like  cheerful  minstrel  in  a  pleasant  land. 

From  lawn  to  lawn  goes  warbling  on  its  way ; 

While  from  the  fairest  hills  of  all  the  groups 

That  leans  to  list  the  music  of  its  song, 

Proud  halls  to  learning  dear  benignly  sniila 
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From  out  their  circling  ^[roveB,  where  stadiotts  thought, 

Amid  the  volumed  trophies  of  ihe  wise, 

May  glean  the  harvest  of  a  nobler  lore 

Than  ever  crowned  the  warrior's  crimson  toils. 

But  hence,  sweet  vale,  adieu  I  the  parting  bo«r 

Frowns  on  the  fond  enchantment  of  thv  scenes ; 

But  on  my  heart  their  joys  are  all  inscribed, 

And  memory  holds  the  talisman  of  love : 

O  ne'er  shall  I  forget  thee,  vale  of  vales  I 

Thee,  dear  Elysium  of  life's  morning  dream, 

Though  fate  should  lead  my  wandenng  feet  to  climes 

More  fair  than  Eldorado's  loveliest  scene ; 

But  ever  more  thy  pomp  of  twilight  skies; 

Thy  gales  with  health  and  sweetness  on  their  wings ; 

Thy  cloistered  halls,  and  rustling  alcoves  green; 

And  woods,  whose  foliage  in  the  autumn  days 

Restores  the  vanished  rainbow's  richest  huesi 

And  hills,  and  groves,  and  old  familiar  haunts. 

By  bosky  spring,  or  isolated  di^ 

Lifting  its  solemn  dial  to  the  sun; 

^nd  walks  that  wind  away  to  sylvan  dells. 

Where  truant  streams  laueh  out  as  all  unheard ; 

And  paths  that  climb,  with  sinuous  curve  and  bold. 

Up  to  the  hoary  peaks,  whereon  the  clouds 

Unfurl  their  brightening  banners  to  the  mom; 

All  thesa  sweet  vale  I  m  absence  and  in  gloom^ 

Shall  still  be  mine ;  and  as  thy  faithful  butls, 

Rejoidns,  seek  thy  vernal  bowers  again. 

So  shallmy  thoughts  from  alien  scenes  return, 

To  brood  in  gladness  o'er  thy  dearer  charms  S 


4/- 
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THE    TRESPASSER    IN    MAINE: 

OR    THB    MBMORABLB    EXPULSION    Or    k    SPECUIUTOR   rSOM    CBSTAtll    DtaTDTBO   TBBBITORr^ 


A     SKETCH     FROM     LirB. 


In  the  autumn  of  1836,  while  travelling  through  a  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  Maine,  I  stopped  at  a  smedl  new  village,  be- 
tween the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea-board,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  horse  a  little  rest 
and  provender,  before  proceeding  some  ten  miles  farther  that  eve- 
ning. It  was  just  after  sun-set ;  I  was  walking  on  the  piazza,  in  front 
of  the  neat  new  tavern,  admiring  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  watching  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  gray  twilight,  as 
it  fell  upon  the  valleys,  and  crept  softly  up  the  hills,  when  a  light  one- 
horse  wagon,  with  a  single  gentleman,  drove  rapidly  into  the  yard, 
and  stopped  at  the  stable  door. 

'  Tom,'  said  the  gentleman  to  the  ostler,  as  he  jumped  from  his 
wagon,  '  take  my  mare  out,  rub  her  down  well,  and  give  her  four 
quarts  of  oats.  Be  spry,  now,  Tom ;  you  need  n't  give  her  any  water, 
for  she  sweats  like  fiiry.    I'll  give  her  a  little  when  I  am  ready  to  start.' 

Tom  sprang,  with  uncommon  alacrity,  to  obey  the  orders  he  had 
received,  and  the  stranger  walked  toward  the  house.  He  was  a  tall, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  rather  thin,  but  well  proportioned,  and  well 
dressed.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  began  to 
grow  chilly,  and  the  evenings  cold ;  and  the  frock-coat  of  the  stranger , 
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trimmed  with  fur,  and  buttoned  to  the  throat,  while  it  insured  com- 
fort, served  also  to  exhibit  his  fine  elastic  form  to  the  best  advantage. 
His  little  wagon,  too,  had  a  marked  air  of  comfort  about  it ;  there 
was  the  spring-seat,  the  stuffed  cushions,  and  the  buffalo  robes ;  all 
seemed  to  indicate  a  gentleman  of  ease  and  leisure ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  rapid  movements  and  prompt  manner,  betokened  the 
man  of  business.  As  he  stepped  on  to  the  piazza,  with  his  long  and 
handsome  driving  whip  in  his  hand,  the  tavern-keeper,  who  was  a 
brisk  young  man,  and  well  understood  his  business,  met  him  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  familiar '  How  are  you,  colonel?  Come, 
walk  in.' 

There  was  something  about  the  stranger  that  strongly  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  bar-room.  He  stepped  up  to 
the  bar,  laid  his  whip  on  the  counter,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  with  some  small  crackers  and  cheese. 

'  But  not  goine  to  stop  to  supper,  colonel  1  Going  farther  to-night  V 
inquired  the  landlord,  as  he  pushed  forward  the  brandy  bottle. 

'Can't  stop  more  than  ten  minutes,'  replied  the  stranger;  'just 
long  enough  to  let  the  mare  eat  her  oats.' 

'  Is  that  the  same  mare,'  asked  the  host,  '  that  you  had  when  you 
were  here  last  V 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  colonel ;  '  I  've  drove  her  thirty  miles  since 
dinner,  and  am  going  forty  miles  farther^  before  I  sleep.' 

'  But  you  '11  kill  that  mare,  colonel,  as  sure  as  rates,'  said  the  land*- 
lord ;  '  she  's  too  likely  a  beast  to  drive  to  death.' 

*  No,  no,'  was  the  reply ;  '  she  's  tough  as  a  pitch-knot;  I  feed  her 
well ;  she  '11  stand  it,  I  guess.  I  go  to  Norridgewock  before  I  sleep 
to-night.' 

With  a  few  more  brief  remarks,  the  stranger  finished  his  brandy, 
and  crackers  and  cheese ;  he  threw  down  some  change  on  the  counter, 
ordered  his  carriage  brought  to  the  door,  and  bidding  the  landlord 
good  night,  jumped  into  his  wagon,  cracked  his  whip,  and  was  off 
like  a  bird.  After  he  was  gone,  I  ventured  to  exercise  the  Yankee 
privilege  of  asking  '  who  he  might  be.' 

'  That 's  Colonel  Kingston,'  said  the  landlord ;  '  a  queer  sort  of  a 
chap  he  is,  too ;  a  real  go-ahead  sort  of  a  fellow  as  ever  I  met  with ; 
does  more  business  in  one  day  than  some  folks  would  do  in  a  year. 
He  's  a  right  good  customer ;  always  full  of  money,  and  pays  well.' 

'  What  business  or  profession  does  he  follow  ]'  i  asked. 

'  Why,  not  any  particular  business,'  replied  the  landlord ;  'he  kind 
o^  speculates  round,  and  sich  like.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  I  thought  the  speculation  in  timber-lands  was  all 
over ;  I  did  n't  know  that  a  single  person  could  be  found,  now,  to 
purchase  lands.' 

'  O,  it  is  n't  exactly  that  kind  of  speculation,*  said  the*  landlord ; 
'  he  's  got  a  knack  of  buying  out  folks'  fkrms ;  land,  house,  bam,  live 
stock,  hay,  and  provisions,  all  in  the  lump.' 

'  Where  does  he  live  V  said  I. 

'  O,  he  's  lived  round  in  a  number  of  places,  since  he  's  been  in 
these  parts.  He  's  been  round  in  these  towns  only  a  year  or  two, 
and  it 's  astonishing  to  see  how  much  property  he  's  accumulated. 
He  stays  in  Mohson  most  of  the  time,  now.     That 's  where  he  can^^ 
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from  this  afternoon.  Tbey  say  he  's  got  a  number  of  excellent  farms 
in  Monson,  and  I  '11  warrant  be  's  got  some  deeds  of  some  more  of 
'em  vdtb  bim,  now,  tbat  be  's  going  to  cany  to  Norridgewock  to- 
night, to  put  OB  record.' 

I  iMide  the  landlord  good  evening,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey. 
What  I  bad  seen  and  beard  of  Colonel  Kingston,  bad  made  an  un- 
wonted impression  on  my  mind;  and  as  Monson  lay  in  my  route,  and  I 
was  expecting  to  stop  there  a  few  days,  my  curiosity  was  naturally  a 
little  excited,  to  leam  something  more  of  his  history.  The  next  day 
I  reached  Monson  ;  and  as  I  rode  over  its  many  bills,  and  along  its 
fine  ridges  of  arable  land,  I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  fine  fiurms 
which  i  passed,  and  the  evidences  of  ihrifb  and  good  husbandry  that 
surrounded  me.  As  this  town  was  at  that  time  almost  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  state,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  it  so  well  settled,  and  under  such  good  cultivation.  My  sutpnge 
was  increased,  on  arriving  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  to  find  a  flou- 
rishing and  bright-looking  village,  with  two  or  three  stores,  a  variety 
of  mechanics'  shops,  a  school-bouse,  and  a  neat  little  church,  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds,  and  surmounted  by  a  bell.  A  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  village,  was  one  of  those  clear  and  beautiful  ponds, 
that  greet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  almost  every  hour's  ride  in  tbat 
section  of  the  country ;  and  on  its  outlet,  which  ran  through  the  vil- 
lage, stood  a  mill,  and  some  small  manufkcturing  establisbmentB,  that 
served  to  fill  up  the  picture. 

'  Happy  town  i'  thought  I,  '  tbat  has  such  a  delightful  village  £ot  its 
centre  of  attraction,  and  happy  village  tbat  is  supported  by  surround- 
inpr  farmers  of  such  thrift  and  industry  as  those  of  Monson !'  All 
this,  too,  I  had  found  within  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  of  Moosebead 
Lake,  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  sheet  of  water  in  New-England, 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  so  far  embosomed  in  the  deep,  track- 
less forest,  as  to  be  almost  unapproachable,  save  by  the  wild  Indian 
or  the  daring  hunter.  A  new  light  seemed  to  burst  upon  me ;  and  it 
was  a  pleasant  thought  that  led  me  to  look  forward  but  a  few  yean, 
when  the  rugged  and  wild  shores  of  the  great  Moosehead  should  re- 
sound with  Uie  bum  and  the  song  of  the  husbandman,  and  on  every 
side  rich  forms  and  lively  villages  should  be  reflected  on  its  bosom. 

I  had  been  quietly  seated  in  the  village  inn  but  a  short  time,  in  a 
room  that  served  both  for  bar  and  sitting-room,  when  a  small  man, 
with  a  flapped  hat,  an  old  brown  '  wrapper,'  a  leather  strap  buckled 
round  his  waist,  and  holding  a  goad-stick  in  his  hand,  entered  die 
room,  and  took  a  seat  on  a  bench  in  the  comer.  His  brieht,  restless 
eye  glanced  round  the  room,  and  then  seemed  to  be  bent  thoughtfiilly 
towsod  the  fire,  wbDe  in  the  arob  expression  of  his  countenance,  I 
thought  I  beheld  the  prelude  to  some  important  piece  of  intelligence, 
that  was  struggling  for  utterance.  At  last,  said  he,  addressing  the 
landlord,  *  I  guess  the  colonel  ain't  about  home  to-day,  is  be  V 

*  No,'  replied  Boniface, '  be  *s  been  gone  since  yesterday  morning; 
he  said  be  was  going  up  into  your  neighborhood  Hav'  n't  you  seen 
any  thing  of  him  V 

'  Yes,'  said  the  little  man  witn  the  goad-stick ;  *  I  see  him  yester- 
day afternoon,  about  two  o'clock^  starting  off*  like  a  streak,  to  go  to 
Nomdgttwock.' 
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'  Gone  to  Norridgewock !'  said  the  landlord  ;  '  what  for  ]  He 
did  n't  say  nothing  about  going,  when  he  went  away.' 

'  More  deeds,  I  guess/  said  the  little  teamster.  '  He  's  worried 
Deacon  Stone  out  of  his  farm,  at  last.' 

'  He  hat  iCt  got  Deacon  Stone's  farm,  has  he  V  exclaimed  the  land* 
lord. 

'  Deacon  Stone's  farm  !^  reiterated  an  elderly,  sober-looking  man, 
drawing  a  long  pipe  firom  his  mouth,  which  he  had  until  now  been 
quietly  smoking  in  the  opposite  comer. 

'  Deacon  Stone's  farm  !'  uttered  the  landlady,  with  upraised  hands, 
as  she  entered  the  room  just  in  season  to  hear  the  announcement. 

'  Deacon  Stone's  farm !'  exclaimed  three  or  four  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  all  turning  an  eager  look  toward  the  little  man  with 
the  goad-stick.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient  pause  in  these  ex- 
clamations, to  aUow  the  teamster  to  put  in  another  word,  he  repeated : 

'  Yes,  he  's  worried  the  deacon  out,  at  last,  and  got  hold  of  his 
farm,  as  slick  as  a  whistle.  He  's  been  kind  o'  edging  round  the 
deacon,  this  three  weeks,  a  little  to  a  time ;  jest  enough  to  find  out 
how  to  get  the  right  side  of  him ;  for  the  deacon  was  a  good  deal 
offish,  and  yesterday  mominff  the  colonel  was  up  there  by  the  time 
the  deacon  had  done  breakfast;  and  he  got  them  into  the' deacon's 
&>re  room,  and  shet  the  door ;  and  there  they  staid  till  dinner  was 
ready,  and  had  waited  for  them  an  hour,  before  they  would  come  out. 
And  when  they  did  come  out,  the  job  was  all  done  ;  the  deed  was 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  I  'd  been  in  there  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  deacon's  wife  and  the  gals  were  in  terrible  fidgets  for  fear  of 
what  was  going  on  in  t'  other  room.  They  started  to  go  in,  two  or 
three  times,  but  the  door  was  fastened,  so  they  had  to  keep  out. 
Ajfter  dinner,  I  went  over  again,  and  got  there  just  before  they  were 
out  of  the  fore  room.  The  deacon  asked  the  colonel  to  stop  to  din* 
ner,  but  I  guess  the  colonel  see  so  many  sour  looks  about  the  house, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  a  storm  a-brewing ;  so  he  only  ketched  up  a 
piece  of  bread-and-cheese,  and  said  he  must  be  a-goin'.  He  jumped 
into  his  wagon,  and  give  his  mare  a  cut,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  two 
minutes.' 

'  How  did,  poor  Mrs.  Stone  feel  V  asked  the  landlady ;  '  I  should 
thought  she  would  'a  died.' 

'  She  looked  as  if  she  'd  turn  milk  sour  quicker  than  a  diunder* 
shower,'  said  the  teamster ;  '  and  Jane  went  into  the  bed-room,  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  1  believe  they  did  'nt  any  of  'em 
make  out  to  eat  any  dinner,  and  I  thought  the  deacon  felt  about  as 
bad  as  any  of  'em,  after  all ;  for  I  never  see  him  look  so  kind  o' 
riled,  in  my  life.  '  Now,  Mrs.  Stone,'  said  he  to  his  wife,  '  you 
think  I  've  done  wrong,  but  after  talking  along  with  Colonel  King- 
ston, I  made  up  my  mind  it  would  be  for  the  best.'  She  did  n't  mak« 
him  any  answer,  but  begun  to  cry,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  The 
deacon  looked  as  if  he  would  sink  into  the  'arth.  He  stood  a  minute 
or  two,  as  if  he  was  n't  looking  at  nothing,  and  then  he  took  down 
his  pipe  off  the  mantel,  and  set  down  in  the  comer,  and  went  to  smo- 
king as  hard  as  he  could  smoke. 

'  After  a  while,  he  turned  round  to  me,  and  says  he,  '  Neighbor,  I 
do  n't  know  but  I  've  done  wrong.'    '  Well,'  saya  I,  '  in  my  opiaion. 
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that  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  bargain  you  've  made.  If  you  Ve 
ffot  a  good  bargain  out  of  the  colonel,  I  do  n't  see  why  his  money 
IS  n't  worth  as  much  as  any  body's,  or  why  another  farm  as  good  aft 
your  'n  is  n't  worth  as  much.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  deacon,  '  so  it  seems 
to  me.  I  've  got  a  good  bargain,  I  know ;  it 's  more  than  the  farm  is 
worth.  I  never  considered  it  worth  more  than  two  thousand  dcillan, 
stock,  and  hay,  and  all ;  and  he  takes  the  whole,  jest  as  't  is,  and  gives 
me  three  thousand  dollars.'  '  Is  it  pay  down  ?'  says  I.  '  Yes,'  saya 
he, '  it 's  all  pay  down.  He  gives  me  three  hundred  dollars  in  cash ; 
1  've  got  it  in  my  pocket ;  and  then  he  gives  me  an  order  on  Saun- 
ders' store  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  that 's  as  good  as  money,  you 
know ;  for  we  are  always  wanting  one  thing  or  another  out  of  his 
store.  Then  he  gives  me  a  deed  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  ia 
the  upper  part  of  Vermont,  at  five  dollars  an  acre.  That  makes  up 
three  diousand  dollars.  But  that  is  n't  all ;  he  says  this  land  is  richly 
worth  seven  dollars  an  acre  ;  well  timbered,  and  a  good  chance  to  get 
the  timber  down ;  and  he  showed  me  certificates  of  several  respec- 
table men,  that  had  been  all  over  it,  and  they  said  it  was  well  worth 
seven  dollars.  That  gives  me  two  dollars  clear  profit  on  an  acre, 
which  on  five  hundred  acres,  makes  a  thousand  dollars.  So  that  in- 
stead of  three  thousand  dollars,  I  s'pose  I  've  really  got  four  thousand 
for  the  farm.  But  then  it  seems  to  work  up  die  feelings  of  the 
women  folks  so,  to  think  of  leaving  it,  after  we  've  got  it  so  well 
under  way,  that  I  do  n't  know  but  I've  done  wrong.'  And  his  feel- 
ings come  over  him  so,  that  he  begun  to  smoke  away  again,  as  hard 
as  he  could  draw.  I  did  n't  know  what  to  say  to  him,  for  I  did  n't 
believe  he  would  ever  get  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  whole  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  so  I  got  up  and  went  home.' 

As  my  little  goad-stick  teamster  made  a  pause  here,  the  elderly 
man  in  the  opposite  comer,  who  had  sat  all  this  time  knocking  his 
pipe-bowl  on  the  thumb-nail  of  his  left  hand,  took  up  the  thread  of 
the  discourse. 

'  I  'm  afraid,'  says  he,  looking  up  at  the  landlord,  '  I  'm  afraid 
Deacon  Stone  has  got  tricked  out  of  nis  farm  for  a  mere  song.  That 
Colonel  Kingston,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  dangerous  man,  and  ought  to 
be  looked  after.' 

'Well,  I  declare  !'  said  the  landlord,  'I  'd  no  idee  he  would  get 
hold  of  Deacon  Stone's  farm.     That 's  one  of  the  best  farms  in  town.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  man  with  the  pipe, '  and  that  makes  seven  of 
the  '  best  farms  in  town'  that  he 's  got  hold  of  already ;  and  what  '11  be 
the  end  of  it,  I  do  n't  know ;  but  I  think  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.' 

'  Well,  there,'  said  the  landlady,  '  I  do  pity  Mrs.  Stone,  firom  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  she  'U  never  get  over  it,  the  longest  day  sh^ 
lives.' 

Here  the  little  man  with  the  goad-stick,  looking  at  the  window, 
saw  hb  team  starting  off  up  the  road,  and  he  flew  out  of  the  door, 
screaming  '  Hush  !  whoa  !  hush  !'  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 
But  my  curiosity  was  now  too  much  excited,  with  regard  to  Colonel 
Kingston's  mysterious  operations,  and  my  sympathies  for  good  Dea- 
con Stone,  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  were  too  thoroughly  awakened,  to 
allow  me  to  rest  without  farther  inquiries. 
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During  the  few  days  that  I  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  I  learned 
that  he  came  from  Vermont ;  that  he  had  visited  Monson  several 
times,  within  a  year  or  two,  and  had  made  it  his  home  there  for  the 
last  few  months.  During  that  time,  he  had  exercised  an  influence 
over  some  of  the  honest  and  sober-minded  farmers  of  Monson,  that 
was  perfectly  unaccountable.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  wealth, 
for  he  never  seemed  to  lack  money  for  any  operation  he  chose  to 
undertake.  He  had  a  bold,  dashing  air,  and  ratner  fascinating  man- 
ners, and  his  power  over  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  had  become 
so  conspicuous,  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  inevitable  consequence  in 
Monson,  if  a  farmer  chanced  to  get  shut  up  in  a  room  with  Colonel 
Kingston,  he  was  '  a  gone  goose,'  and  sure  to  come  out  well  stripped 
of  his  feathers.  He  had  actually  got  possession  of  seven  or  eight  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  town,  for  about  one  quarter  part  of  their  real 
value. 

It  may  be  thought  unaccountable,  that  thriving,  sensible  farmers 
could  in  so  many  instances  be  duped ;  but  there  were  some  extra- 
neous circumstances,  that  helped  to  produce  the  result.  The  vrild 
spirit  of  speculation,  which  had  raged  throughout  the  country  fqr  two 
or  three  years,  had  pervaded  almost  every  mind,  and  rendered  it  rest- 
less, and  desirous  of  change.  And  then  the  seasons,  for  a  few  years 
past,  had  been  cold  and  unfavorable.  The  farmer  had  sowed  and  had 
not  reaped,  and  he  was  discouraged.  If  l^e  could  sell,  he  would  go 
to  a  warmer  climate.  These  influences,  added  to  his  own  powers  of 
adroitness  and  skill  in  making  *  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,' 
had  enabled  Colonel  Kingston  to  inveigle  the  rarmers  of  Monson  out  of 
their  hard-earned  property,  and  turn  them,  houseless  and  poor,  upon 
the  world. 

The  public  mind  had  bcome  much  excited  on  the  subject,  and  the 
case  01^  Deacon  Stone  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire.  It  v^as  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  that  I  lefb  Monson,  and  heard  no  more  of  Colonel 
Kingston,  until  the  following  summer,  when  another  journey  called 
me  into  that  neighborhood,  and  I  learned  the  sequel  to  his  fortunes. 
The  colonel  made  but  few  more  conquests,  after  his  victory  over 
Deacon  Stone  ;  and  the  experience  of  a  cold  and  cheerless  winter, 
which  soon  overtook  them,  brought  the  deluded  farmers  to  their 
senses.  The  trifling  sums  of  money  which  they  had  received  in 
hand,  were  soon  exhausted  in  providing  necessary  supplies  for  their 
families ;  and  the  property  which  they  had  obtained,  as  principal 
payment  for  their  farms,  turned  out  to  be  of  little  value,  or  was  so 
situated,  that  they  could  turn  it  to  no  profitable  account.  Day  after 
day,  through  the  winter,  the  excitement  increased,  and  spread,  and 
waxed  more  intense,  as  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  sufferers 
became  more  generally  known.  '  Colonel  Kingston'  was  the  great 
and  absorbing  topic  of  discussion,  at  the  stores,  at  the  tavern,  at 
evening  parties,  and  sleigh-rides,  and  even  during  intermission  at 
church,  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  had  reached  that  pitch  which  usually 
leads  to  acts  of  violence.  Colonel  Kingston  was  now  regarded  as  a 
monster,  preying  upon  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  and  various 
were  the  expedients  proposed,  to  rid  the  town  of  him.  The  school- 
boys, in  the  several  districts)  discussed  the  matter,  and  resolved  to 
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form  a  grand  company,  to  anow-ball  him  out  of  town,  and  only  waited 
a  nod  of  approbation  from  some  of  their  paients  or  teachers*  to  carry 
their  resolotions  into  effect.  Some  reckless  voung  men  were  for 
seizing  him,  and  giving  him  a  public  horse-whipping,  in  front  of  the 
tavern,  at  mid-day,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  village.  Others, 
equally  violent,  but  less  darine,  proposed  catching  him  out,  some 
dark  evening,  giving  him  a  good  coat  of  tar-and-feathers,  and  ridinr 
him  out  of  town  on  a  raiL  But  the  older,  more  experienced,  and 
sober-minded  men,  shook  their  heads  at  these  rash  projects,  and  said: 
'  It  is  a  bad  plan  for  people  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  as 
Icmg  as  we  hve  under  good  laws,  it  is  best  to  be  governed  by  tbem. 
Such  kind  of  squabbles  as  you  young  folks  want  to  get  into,  most 
always  turn  out  bad,  in  the  end.' 

So  reasoned  the  old  folks ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  as  eager  and 
as  determined  to  get  rid  of  Colonel  Kingston,  as  were  the  young 
ones,  though  more  cautious  and  circumspect  as  to  the  means.  At 
last,  after  many  consultations,  and  much  perplexity.  Deacon  Stcme 
declared  one  day,  with  much  earnestness,  to  his  neighboi's  and  towns- 
men, who  were  assembled  at  the  village,  that '  for  his  part,  he  believed 
it  was  beat  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  if  tAejf 
would  n't  give  protection  to  the  citizen,  he  did  n't  know  what  would. 
For  himself^  he  verily  believed  Colonel  Eineston  might  be  charged 
with  swindling,  and  if  a  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the  grand 
jury,  he  did  n't  believe  but  they  would  have  him  indicted  and  tried 
m  court,  and  give  back  the  people  their  farms  again.'  The  deacon 
spoke  jidiMglif  on  the  subject,  and  his  words  found  a  ready  response 
in  the  hearts  of  all  present.  It  was  at  once  aneed  to  present  Colonel 
Einsston  to  the  grand  jury,  when  the  court  should  next  be  in  session 
at  Norridgewock.  Accordingly,  when  the  next  court  was  held,  Mon- 
son  was  duly  represented  before  the  grand  inquest  for  the  county  oi 
Somerset,  and  such  an  array  of  facts  and  evidence  was  exhibited, 
that  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  found  a  biU  against  the  colonel  for 
swindling,  and  a  warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  his  i^prehen- 
sion. 

This  crisis  had  been  some  months  maturing,  and  the  warm  sum- 
mer had  now  commenced.  The  forest  trees  were  in  leaf;  and 
though  the  ffround  was  yet  wet  and  muddy,  the  days  began  to  be  hot 
and  uncomnortable.  It  was  a  warm  moonliriit  evening,  when  the 
officer  arrived  at  Monson,  with  the  warrant.  He  had  taken  two  assist- 
ants with  him,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  about  a  dozen  stout  younff 
men  of  the  village  were  in  his  train  as  volunteers.  They  apprcMM^hed 
the  tavern  where  Colonel  Kingston  boarded,  and  just  as  they  were 
turning  from  the  road  up  to  the  house,  the  form  oi  a  tall,  slim  per^ 
son  was  seen,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  gliding  from  the  back-door,  and 
crossing  the  grarden. 

'  There  he  goes !'  exclaimed  a  dozen  Monson  voices  at  once ; 
*  that 's  he !  —  there  he  goes !' 

And  sure  enough,  it  was  he !  Whether  he  had  been  notified  of 
his  danger,  by  some  traitor,  or  had  seen  from  the  window  the  iq> 
proach  of  the  party,  and  suspected  mischief  was  at  hand,  was  never 
known.  But  the  moment  he  heard  these  exclamations,  he  roranf 
from  the  ground,  as  if  a  bullet  had  pierced  his  heart.    He  wrted 
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acroes  the  garden,  leaped  the  fence  at  a  bound,  and  flew  over  the 
adjacent  pasture  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  party  were  in  full  pursuit ;  and  in  five  minutes  more,  a  hundred 
men  and  boys,  of  all  ages,  roused  by  the  cry  that  now  rang  through 
the  village,  were  out,  and  joining  in  the  race.  The  fields  were 
rough,  and  in  some  places  quite  wet,  so  that  running  across  them  was 
rather  a  diificidt  and  hazardous  business.  The  direction  which  King- 
ston at  first  seemed  inclined  to  take,  would  lead  him  into  the  main 
road,  beyond  the  corner,  nearly  half  a  mile  off.  But  those  who  were 
mounted,  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  reaching  the  spot  before  him, 
headed  him  off  m  another  direction.  He  now  flew  from  field  to  field, 
leaping  fence  after  fence,  and  apparently  aiming  for  the  deep  forest, 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Many  of  his  pursuers  were  active 
and  athletic  yoimg  men,  and  they  gave  him  a  hot  chase.  Even  Dea- 
con Stone,  who  had  come  to  the  village  that  evening  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  officer,  even  the  deacon,  now  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
his  age,  ran  like  a  boy.  He  kept  among  the  foremost  of  the  p^ur- 
suers,  and  once  getting  within  about  a  dozen  rods  of  the  fugitive,  his 
zeal  burst  forth  into  language,  and  he  cried  out,  in  a  tremulous  voice : 
*  Stop !  you  infernal  villain  !  —  stop !'  This  was  the  nearest  approach 
he  had  made  to  profanity  for  forty  years ;  and  when  the  sound  of  the 
words  he  had  uttered,  fell  full  on  his  ear,  his  nerves  received  such  a 
shock,  that  his  legs  trembled,  and  he  vras  no  longer  able  to  sustain 
his  former  speed. 

The  colonel,  however,  so  far  fi-om  obeying  the  emphatic  injunction 
of  the  deacon,  rather  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  it  to  new  efforts  for 
flight.  Over  log,  bog,  and  brook,  stumps,  stones,  and  fences^  he  flew 
like  a  wild  deer ;  and  after  a  race  of  some  two  miles,  during  which 
he  was  at  no  time  more  than  twenty  rods  from  some  of  his  pursuers, 
he  plunged  into  a  thick,  dark  forest.  Hearing  his  adversaries  close 
upon  him,  after  he  had  entered  the  wood,  and  being  almost  entirely 
exhausted,  he  threw  himself  under  the  side  of  a  large  fallen  tree, 
where  he  was  darkly  sheltered  by  a  thick  clump  of  alders.  His  pur- 
suers rushed  furiously  on,  many  of  them  within  his  hearing,  and 
aome  of  them  passing  over  the  very"  tree  under  which  he  lay.  After 
scouring  the  forest  for  a  mile  round,  without  finding  any  traces  of  the 
fugitive,  they  began  to  retreat  to  the  opening,  and  Kingston  heard 
enough  of  their  remarks,  on  their  return,  to  learn  that  his  retreat 
from  the  woods  that  night  would  be  well  guarded  against,  and  that 
the  next  day,  Monson  would  pour  out  all  its  force,  *  to  hunt  him  to 
the  ends  of  the  'arth,  but  what  they  would  have  him  !' 

Under  this  comfortable  assurance,  he  was  little  disposed  to  take 
much  of  a  night's  rest,  where  he  would  be  sure  to  be  discovered  and 
overtaken  in  the  momin/z.  But  what  course  to  take,  and  what  mea- 
sures to  adopt,  was  a  diflicult  question  for  him  to  answer.  To  return 
to  the  Monson  opening,  he  well  knew  would  be  to  throw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  if  he  remained  in  the  woods  till  next 
day,  he  foresaw  there  would  be  but  a  small  chance  to  escape  from 
the  hundreds  on  every  side,  who  would  be  on  the  alert  to  take  him. 
North  of  him,  was  the  new  town  of  Elliotville,  containing  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  families,  and  to  the  south,  lay  Guilford,  a  well-settled 
farming  town  ;  but  he  knew  he  would  be  no  more  safe  in  either  of 
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those  settlemeiits,  than  he  would  in  Monson.  East  of  him,  lay 
unsettled  and  unincorporated  wild  township,  near  the  centre  of 
which,  and  some  three  or  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  where  he  now 
lay,  dwelt  a  solitary  individual,  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  a  singular 
being,  who,  from  some  unknown  cause,  had  forsaken  social  life,  and 
bad  lived  a  hermit  in  that  secluded  spot  for  seven  or  eieht  years.  He 
Ittd  a  little  opening  in  a  fine  intervale,  on  the  banks  of  Wilson  river, 
where  he  raised  his  com  «nd  potatoes,  and  had  constructed  a  rude 
hovel  for  a  dwelling,  Johnson  had  made  his  appearanc.e  occasionally 
at  ^  village,  with  a  string  of  fine  trout,  a  bear-skin,  or  some  other 
trophy  of  h]0  Nimrod  propensities,  which  he  would  exchange  at  the 
stores  for  '  a  little  rum,  and  a  little  tobacco,  and  a  little  tea,  and  a 
jack-knife,  and  a  little  more  rum,'  when  he  would  plunge  into  the 
forest  again,  return  to  his  hermitage,  and  be  seen  no  more  for  months. 

Afler  casting  his  thoughts  about  in  vain  for  any  other  refuge,  King- 
ston resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Johnson.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  he  was  a  httle  rested,  and  his  pursuers  were 
well  out  of  hearing,  he  crept  firom  his  hiding  place,  and  taking  his  di- 
rection by  the  moon,  made  the  best  of  his  way  eastward,  through  the 
rough  and  thick  wood.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  penetrate  such  a 
forest  in  the  day  time;  and  in  the  night,  nothing  but  extreme  despe- 
ration could  drive  a  man  through  it.  Here  pressing  his  way  through 
a  dark  and  thick  underbrush,  tliat  constantly  required  both  hands  to 
guard  his  eyes;  there  climbing  over  huge  wind-falls,  wading  a  bog, 
or  leaping  a  brook ;  and  anon  working  his  way,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  throueh  a  dismal,  tangled  cedar-swamp,  where  a  thousand  dry 
and  pointed  limbs,  shooting  out  on  every  side,  clear  to  the  very 
ground,  tear  his  clothes  from  his  back,  and  wound  him  at  every  step — 
under  Uiese  impediments,  and  in  this  condition,  Kingston  spent  the 
nigbt  in  pressing  on  toward  Johnson's  camp ;  and  ad^r  a  period  of 
extreme  toil  and  suffering,  just  at  daylight,  he  came  out  to  Uie  open- 
ing. But  here  another  barrier  was  before  him.  The  Wilson  river, 
a  wild  and  rapid  stream,  and  now  swollen  by  a  recent  freshet,  vras 
between  him  and  Johnson's  dwelling,  and  he  had  no  means  of  cross- 
ing. But  cross  he  must,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  lose  time  in  deli- 
beration. He  selected  the  spot  that  looked  most  likely  to  admit  of 
fording,  and  waded  into  the  river.  He  staggered  alon?  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  fought  ag^ainst  the  current,  until  he  reached  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  when  the  water  deepened,  and  took  him  from 
kis  feet  1  He  was  but  an  indifferent  swimmer,  and  the  force  of  the 
current  carried  him  rapidly  down  stream.  At  last,  however,  after 
severe  struggles,  and  not  without  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  he  made 
out  to  reach  the  bank,  so  much  exhausted,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
be  could  walk  to  Johnson's  camp.  When  he  reached  it,  he  found  its 
lonely  inmate  yet  asleep.  He  roused  him,  made  his  case  known  to 
bim,  and  begged  his  protection. 

Johnson  was  naturally  benevolent,  and  the  forlorn,  exhausted, 
ragged,  and  altogether  wretched  appearance  of  the  fugitive,  at  once 
touched  his  heart.    There  was  now 

—  'no  apMuloHotK  in  those  eveiL 
Which  he  did  glan  withal,' 
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but  fear  and  treinbliiig  blanched  his  cocmtenaiice,  and  palsied  his 
limbs.  Possibly  the  hermit's  beneTolence  might  have  been  quiek- 
ened  by  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  colonel's  pune ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  he  was  soon  adminuBtering  to  the  comfort  of  his  guest. 
In  a  few  minutes,  he  had  a  good  fire,  and  the  exhausted  wandeier 
took  off  his  clothes  and  dried  them,  and  tried  to  fasten  some  of  the 
flying  pieces  that  had  been  torn  loose  by  the  hatchel-teeth  limbs  in 
the  cedBor-swamps.  In  the  meantime,  Johnson  had  provided  some  • 
roasted  potatoes,  and  a  bit  of  fried  bear-meat,  which  he  served  up^ 
with  a  tin  dipper  of  strong  tea,  and  Kingston  ate  and  drank,  and  was 
greatly  refre^ed. 

They  now  set  themselves  earnestly  at  work,  to  devise  means  of 
retreat,  and  security  against  the  pursuit  of  the  enraged  Monsonites, 
'  who,' Kingston  said,  'he  was  sure  would  visit  the  camp  before  noon/ 
Under  a  part  of  the  floor,  was  a  small  excavation  in  the  earth,  which 
die  host  called  his  potato-hole,  since,  being  near  the  fire,  it  served 
in  winter  to  keep  his  potatoes  from  freezing.  This  portion  of  the 
floor  was  now  covered  with  two  or  three  barrels,  a  water-pail,  a  bench, 
and  sundry  articles  of  iron  and  tin  ware.  It  was  Johnson's  advice, 
that  the  colonel  should  be  secreted  in  this  '  potato-hole.'  He  was 
afiraid,  however,  that  they  would  search  so  close  as  to  discover  his 
retreat.  Yet  the  only  alternative  seemed  to  be  between  the  plan 
proposed,  and  betaking  himself  again  to  the  woods,  exposed  to  toil 
and  starvation,  and  the  chance  of  arrest  by  some  of  the  hundreds 
who  would  be  scouring  the  woods  that  day,  eager  as  blood-hounds  for 
their  prey.  Something  must  be  done  immediately,  for  he  was  expect* 
ing  every  hour  to  hear  the  cry  of  his  pursuers ;  and  relying  on  John* 
son's  ingenuity  and  skill  to  send  them  off  on  another  scent,  should 
they  come  to  his  camp,  he  concluded  to  retreat  to  the  potato-hole. 

Accordingly  the  superincumbent  articles  were  hastily  removed,  a 
board  was  taken  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  gallant  colonel  descended 
to  his  new  quarters.  They  were  small,  to  be  sure,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances very  acceptable.  The  cell  was  barely  deep  enough  to 
receive  him  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  neck  a  little  bent,  while 
under  him  was  a  little  straw,  upon  which  he  could  stretch  his  limbs  to 
rest.  Johnson  replaced  all  the  articles  with  such  care,  that  no  one 
would  have  supposed  they  had  been  moved  for  months. 

This  labor  had  but  just  been  completed,  when  he  heard  shouts  at 
a  distance,  and  beheld  ten  or  a  dozen  people  rushing  out  of  the  woods, 
and  making  toward  his  camp.  He  was  prepared  for  them ;  and  whem 
they  came  in,  they  found  him  seated  quietly  on  his  bench,  mending 
his  clothes. 

*  Have  you  seen  any  thine  of  Colonel  Kingston  V  inquired  the 
foremost  of  the  company,  wiib  panting  eagerness. 

'  Colonel  Kingston  V  asked  Johnson,  looking  up  with  a  sort  of 
vacant,  honest  stare. 

'Yes,  he 's  run  for  't,'  replied  the  other, '  and  we  are  after  him. 
The  grand  jury 's  indicted  him,  and  the  sheriff 's  got  a  warrant,  and  all 
Monson,  and  one  half  of  Guilford,  is  out  a-hunting  for  him.  Last 
^^ght,  jest  as  they  were  goin^  to  take  him,  he  run  into  the  woods  diis 
way.     Ha'  n't  you  seen  nothm'  of  him  ]' 

Johnson  sat  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  listened  with  such  an 
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inquiring  look,  that  any  one  would  have  sworn  it  was  all  news  to  him. 
At  last  he  exclaimed,  with  the  earnestness  inspired  by  a  new  thought : 

*  Well,  there !  I  '11  bet  that  was  what  my  dog  was  barking  at,  an  hour 
or  90  ago !  I  heard  him  barking  as  fierce  as  a  tiger,  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  river.  I  was  busy  mending  my  trowsers,  or  I  should  have 
gone  down  to  see  what  he  'd  got  track  of.' 

The  company  unanimously  agreed  that  it  must  have  been  Kingston 
the  dog  was  after ;  and,  in  die  hope  of  getting  upon  his  track,  they 
hurried  off  in  the  direction  indicated,  leaving  Johnson  as  busily  en- 
gaged as  if,  like 

'Brian  O'Linn,  he  'd  no  breeches  to  wear,' 

until  he  had  finished  repairing  his  tattered  inexpressibles. 

The  fugitive  now  breathed  freely  again ;  but  while  his  pursuers 
were  talking  with  his  host,  his  respiration  had  hardly  been  sufficient 
to  sustain  life,  and  '  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  trembling  flesh.' 
He  did  not  venture  to  leave  his  retreat  for  two  days  ;  for  during  that 
day  and  most  of  the  next,  the  woods  were  scoured  from  one  end  of 
the  township  to  the  other,  and  several  parties  successively  visited  the 
camp,  who  were  all  again  successively  despatched  to  the  woods  by 
the  adroitness  of  its  occupant. 

After  two  days,  the  pursuers  principally  left  the  woods,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  posting  sentinels,  at  short  intervals,  on  the 
roads  that  surrounded  the  forest,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns,  hoping 
to  arrest  their  victim,  when  hunger  should  drive  him  forth  to  some  of 
the  settlements.  Kingston  felt  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  remain 
longer  under  the  protection  of  Johnson,  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  his  escape  through  any  of  the  settle- 
ments of  Maine.  Upon  due  reflection,  he  concluded  that  the  only 
chance  left  for  him*,  was  to  endeavor  to  make  his  way  to  Canada. 

He  was  now  a  dozen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  foot  of  Moosehead 
Lake.  There  was  a  foot-path  to  Elliotville,  where  there  were  a  few 
inhabitants.  Through  this  settlement  he  thought  he  might  venture  to 
pass  in  the  night ;  and  he  could  then  go  nine  miles,  direct,  through 
the  woods,  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  or  he  could  strike  across,  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  westward,  and  meet  the  road  leading  from  Monson 
to  the  lake.  Once  across  or  around  the  foot  of  the  lake,  he  believed 
he  could  make  his  way  into  the  Canada  road,  and  escape  with  safety. 
Having  matured  his  plan,  he  communicated  it  to  Johnson,  who  aided 
it  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  by  providing  him  with  a  pack  of  pota- 
toes, and  fried  bear-meat,  accompanied  with  an  extra  Indian  'johnny- 
cake,'  a  jack-knife,  and  a  flint  and  tinder  for  striking  fire. 

It  was  late  in  the  night,  when  all  things  were  prepared  for  the 
journey,  and  Kingston  bade  an  affectionate  adieu  to  his  host,  declaring 
that  he  should  never  forget  him,  and  adding,  with  much  oriraiality  of 
thought  and  expression,  that '  a  friend  in  need  was  a  friend  indeed.' 
He  had  nearly  a  mile  to  go  through  the  woods,  befisre  reaching  the 
path  that  led  through  the  township  to  EUiottville ;  and  when  he 
passed  the  EUiottville  settlement,  die  day  began  to  dawn.  A  stirring 
young  man,  who  was  out  at  that  early  hour,  saw  him  cross  the  road 
at  a  distance,  and  strike  into  the  woods.  Satisfied,  at  once,  who  he 
was,  and  suspecting  his  object,  he  hastened  to  rouse  his  two  or  three 
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near  neighbors,  and  then  started  toward  Monson  village,  with  all  the 
speed  his  legs  could  give  him.  Kingston,  observing  this  movement 
from  a  hill-top  in  the  woods,  was  convinced  that  he  should  be  pursued, 
and  redoubled  his  exertions  to  reach  the  lake. 

When  the  messenger  reached  Monson,  and  communicated  his  in- 
telligence, the  whole  village  was  roused  like  an  encamped  army  at 
the  battle-call ;  and  in  twenty  minutes,  every  horse  in  the  village  was 
mounted,  and  the  riders  were  spurring  with  all  speed  toward  the  lake, 
and  Deacon  Stone  among  the  foremost.  As  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Moosehead,  the  sun,  which  was  about  an  hour  high,  was  pouring 
a  flood  of  warm  rays  across  the  calm  still  waters,  and  some  half  a 
mile  from  laud,  they  beheld  a  tall,  slim  man,  alone  in  a  canoe,  paddling 
toward  the  opposite  shore ! 

For  a  moment,  the  party  stood  speechless,  and  then  vent  was  given 
to  such  oaths  and  exclamations  as  nabit  had  made  familiar.  Some- 
thing was  even  swelling  in  Deacon  Stone's  throat,  well  nigh  as  sinful 
as  he  had  uttered  on  a  former  occasion,  but  he  coughed,  and  checked 
it,  before  it  found  utterance.  They  looked  eagerly  around,  and  ran 
on  every  side,  to  see  if  another  boat,  or  any  odier  means  of  crossing 
the  lake,  could  be  found ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  only  skiff  on  that  arm 
of  the  lake,  had  been  seized  by  the  colonel  in  his  flight.  His  pur- 
,  suers  were  completely  baffled.  Some  were  for  crossing  the  woods, 
and  going  round  the  south-west  bay  of  the  lake,  over  the  head  waters 
of  the  Kennebec  river,  and  so  into  the  gpreat  wilderness  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake.  But  others  said,  '  No,  it 's  no  use ;  if  he  once  gets 
over  among  them  swamps  and  mountains,  you  might  as  well  look  for 
a  needle  in  a  hay-mow !' 

This  sentiment  accorded  with  the  better  judgment  of  the  party, 
and  they  turned  about  and  rode  quietly  back  to  Monson ;  Deacon 
Stone  consoling  himself  on  the  way,  by  occasionally  remarking : 
*  Well,  if  the  heathen  is  driven  out  of  the  land,  thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  he  has  n't  carried  the  land  with  him !' 


^-^ 


BONNET. 


'  Yb  elamoDts !  in  whoM  onnoblittf  tdr 
I  feel  mjMir  exalted.' 


Sp»rr  of  Grandeur !  thou  in  days  of  yore 
Wast  unto  me  a  paaaion,  and  1  aougnt, 
With  holy  feeling,  the  fine  influence  wrought 
By  thy  proud  presence  on  the  lonely  shore,        ^ 
When  the  calm  midnight  moon  came  creeping  o  er 
The  lulling  waves,  with  silver  *  sandal  sboon, 
And  stars  hune  out,  along  the  sky  of  June^ 
Their  lamps,  to  hghl  my  spuit  back  once  more 
O'er  memory's  ocean ;  I  have  trod  since  then 
Through  many  a  bleak  and  howling  wilderoeaSi 
Feeling  at  heart  that  depth  of  bitterness 
Which  seldom  wins  the  sympathy  of  men, 
And  which  thon  onlv  softenest  to  the  mood 
Of  blessed  hope^  ana  holy  quietude. 

VUem,  (N.  T^)  Mmtk,  1830. 
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,'  '  X         /"         '■   "^L  I  N  E 

ON    SKB1N«    fHB    POET&AIT    OP    A    LOST-PmtBII*. 

Takb  from  my  sight  those  eyes  so  caiiiL  and  cold  \ 
Not  thus  they  looked  on  me  in  days  of  old, 

Those  orbs  so  stilly  set, 

While  mine  with  tears  are  wet. 
Thy  soul  more  soft,  thine  heart  of  gentler  mould. 

Turn,  turn  away  that  cold«  unmeaniog  smile 
Round  lips  beloved  in  silence  sealed  the  while  c 

They  smiled  to  cheer  my  gladness, 

They  sighed  to  soothe  my  sadness; 
They  breathe  no  more,  my  fond  heart  to  beguile  1 

In  Tain  I  seek  some  cherished  sign  to  see 
Of  living  love,  in  yon  pale  shade  of  thee : 

Crossed  on  the  tran^il  breaat. 

Those  arms,  in  passive  rest. 
Stretch  forth  no  more,  with  joy  to  welcome  me! 

Take  from  mv  sight  the  semblance  sad  and  cold. 
Of  face  and  form  1  mav  no  more  behold : 

Fond  memory's  fiuthful  part 

Outvies  the  limner's  art ; 
And  throws  a  varjring  hue,  a  living  grace. 
Around  her  portraits  of  the  once-loved  face.  «•  «• 


POPULAR   OBJECTIONS    TO    PHRENOLOGY. 


BY    CALBB    TlCKVOa,    M.    O. 


A  VERT  common  arj^ment  against  phrenology,  is  derived  fix)m 
those  cases  where  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  removed  by  exter^ 
nal  violence,  and  the  intellect  has  remained  animpaired.  It  is  re- 
ported, &r  instance,  that  A.  B.  had  his  skull  fi'actiired,  and  lost  through 
the  wound  half  a  tea-cupful  of  brains,  and  recovered  with  his  mind 
as  perfect  as  before  the  injury.  Now  there  are  abundant  instances 
to  prove,  that  a  man  may  hove  some  organs  very  large,  and  otheis 
very  small ;  he  might  lose  a  portion  of  a  large  organ,  but  not  lose  en- 
tirely that  trait  of  character  dependant  upon  it,  and  if  he  should  ex- 
hibit that  trait,  a  superficial  observer  would  say,  that  his  mind  was 
perfect,  although  its  manifestation  might  be  in  a  feeble  deeree,  and 
much  less  strongly  marked  than  before  his  hurt.  And  so  if  me  whole 
of  certain  smaU  organs  are  removed,  which  have  never  developed 
any  strong  point  of  character,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  ac- 
quaintances, the  character  would  not  seem  to  be  changed.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  these  cases  are  reported  by  persons,  honest 
enough  in  their  intentions,  but  not  believing,  or  not  su^ciently  well 
skilled,  in  phrenology  to  make  an  accurate  report ;  for  the  mental 
character,  m  all  these  cases,  should  be  tested  on  phrenological 
principles. 

Again,  the  brain  is  composed  of  two  halves  ;  it  is  double,  like  the 
rest  of  the  system,  having  two  sets  of  organs  for  performing  the  same 
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fonctionB,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  When  one  of  these 
organs  is,  from  any  cause,  unable  to  perform  its  office,  while  the  other 
remains  sound,  there  is,  necessarily,  no  perceptible  chanee  in  the 
mental  character.  Thus  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  oi  the  fact, 
that  the  brain  may  be  partially  destroyed,  and  the  intellect  remain 
entire.  There  are  many  well-attested  cases  on  record,  to  prove  this 
truth,  which  phrenologists  consider  satisfactory.  On  the  authority  of 
Solly  of  London,  the  author  of  as  good  a  work  upon  the  brain  as  has 
appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  I  here  assert,  and  challenge  all  the 
anti-phrenologists  in  Christendom,  to  prove  the  contrary,  thajt  there  is 
not  a  single  case  on  record,  where  any  organ  in  both  halves  of  the 
brain  has  been  destroyed,  by  disease  or  violence,  without  a  corres- 
ponding abolition  of  the  function  which  phrenology  assigns  to  that 
organ.  Consequently,  all  arguments,  deduced  from  facts  of  this  kind, 
which  are  supposed  to  beai*  against  our  science,  will,  when  honestly 
appreciated,  only  go  to  confirm  its  truth. 

Among  the  members  of  the  three  leicmed  professions,  there  are 
many,  and  I  may  say  a  majority,  who  disbelieve  phrenology ;  and  I 
know  of  no  literary  institution  in  our  country  where  pupils  are  taught 
what  phrenology  even  daiins  to  be ;  much  less  is  it  taught,  as  a  branch 
or  system  of  mental  philosophy.  Professional  men  generally,  who 
disbelieve  phrenology,  have  never  examined  thoroughly  into  its  merits. 
Why  they  have  not,  is  best  known  to  themselves.  They  claim  to  be 
learned  men,  and  would  doubtless  consider  themselves  aggrieved, 
were  they  to  be  told  that  they  are  behind  their  professions )  that  they 
lack  diligence ;  that  they  calculate  more  how  to  attain  some  selfi^ 
object,  £an  they  desire  the  advancement  of  science,  or  the  good  of 
their  species  ;  but  as  brethren,  we  say  to  all  men  of  science  and  lite- 
rature, you  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  become  acquainted  with  every  great 
natural  truth,  or  what  even  claims  to  be  such,  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not.  There  are  reasons,  which  I  cannot  lightly  pass  by,  reasons 
which  have  influenced  more  or  less  all  of  us,  why  those  who  believe  in 
phrenology  have  hesitated  to  avow  their  belief ;  and  they  are,  because 
it  has  been  a  new  doctrine,  and  because- it  has  been  an  abused 
doctrine;  because  it  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  who  were  too 
weak  to  use  stronger  arguments ;  because  it  was  most  senselessly 
denounced  "by  others ;  because  Christians  dreaded  to  encounter 
it,  as  they  did  the  author  of  evil,  believing  that  it  opened  wide 
the  door  to  fatalism  and  infidelity.  Such  were  some  of  the  reasons 
why  men  of  learning  refrained  from  becoming  the  advocates  of  the 
new  science.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  A  few  honest 
men,  who  could  brave  public  opinion,  boldly  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions-^of  the  truth  ;  and  wherever  and  whenever  their  arguments  could 
be  heard,  the  tumult  of  opposition  was  hushed.  But  our  science  viras 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have  retained  it ;  it 
was  used  for  catch-penny  purposes,  and  brought  into  disrepute.  And, 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  votaries  of  science  and  literature,  yours  is 
the  fault.  An  inquiring  community  toould  know  something  of  phre- 
nology ;  you  would  not  teach  them  the  truth ;  and,  therefore,  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  instruction  from  other  sources ;  they  drank 
impure  water,  because  it  was  sent  forth  from  troubled  fountains.  Yoa 
have  yet  time  to  retrieve  your  errors.  And  to  my  brethren  of  the 
medi(^  profession  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  knowledge  of 
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the  principles  of  phrenology  is  all  important  in  the  treatment  of  a 
certam  class  of  diseases ;  and  I  yerily  believe  that  no  medical  man, 
ignorant  of  phrenology,  can  as  successfully  treat  mental  diseases,  as 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  science.  Candor  compels  me  to  go 
one  step  farther,  and  say,  that  I  believe  no  one  unacquainted  with 
phrenology,  should  undertake  the  treatment  of  that  numerous  and 
most  unfortunate  class  of  people,  afflicted  with  maladies  of  the  mind ; 
and,  I  may  add,  that  whatever  success  does  result  finom  the  applica* 
don  of  medical  scieuce  in  mental  diseases,  is  because  the  treatment 
is  conducted  on  phrenological  principles,  although  the  physician  him- 
self may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact.  We  are  driven  to  Uiis  conclusion 
if  our  science  be  true.  Before  it  was  taught  that  the  brain  was  the 
throne  of  reason ;  that  it  was  the  instrument  of  thought ;  all  mental 
diseases  were  believed  to  be,  in  essence,  a  disease  of  the  mind  itself; 
an  aberration  from  nature  of  our  immaterial  part.  And  what  must 
have  been  the  treatment  of  the  insane  1  Precisely  what  it  was  found 
to  be  —  an  incarceration  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  reason ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  greatest  brutality 
was  used,  with  no  attempt  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  moral 
treatment.  No  remedy  was  thought  of,  because  no  suspicion  arose 
that  a  corporeal  organ  was  the  seat  of  disease.  What  do  we  see  at 
this  time  ?  Phrenology  teaches  that  all  aberrations  of  intellect  de- 
pend upon  disease  of  some  kind,  located  in  some  portion  of  the 
brain ;  that  in  most  cases,  if  remedial  measures  are  applied  in  season, 
these  diseases  are  curable.  We  do  not  stop  by  saymg  that  phre- 
nology teaches  this,  but  we  say  that  the  results  of  practice  confirm 
these  precepts.  Our  science  teaches  that  if  one  or  more  organs  be 
overwrought,  disease  will  show  itself  in  them  in  some  form,  either 
that  of  insanity,  or  of  acute  inflammation,  or  something  else ;  and  the 
case  which  follows  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

A  young  man,  of  sanguine  temperament,  had  been  engaged  in  this 
city  in  the  distribution  of  tracts,  and  had  made  it  his  business  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  each  day  in  visiting  families,  in  conversing  upon  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  in  praying  with  them.  This  course  he  pursued 
for  some  months,  with  unexampled,  and  unabated  ardor;  and,  so 
entirely  devoted  was  he  to  the  cause  of  his  Master,  that  he  would 
scarcely  allow  himself  to  converse  on  any  subject  but  religion.  It 
was  the  common  remark  of  his  acquaintance,  that  he  would  become 
insane,  unless  some  means  were  found  to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his 
zeal.  He  persisted  in  this  course,  however,  until  arrested  by  an  attack 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain.  All  the  pain,  and  distress  in  the 
head,  were  referred,  exclusively,  to  that  part  where  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  have  located  the  organs,  upon  the  healthy  exercise  of  which, 
depends  a  practically  religious  character.  Consequently,  all  local 
remedies  were  addressed  directly  to  those  organs,  with  decided  benefit. 
In  due  time  he  recovered,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  entirely 
changed  his  occupation.  For  several  weeks  after  his  perfect  recovery, 
he  was  unable  to  attend  church  on  Sunday,  because,  as  he  said,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  reproduce  his  illness ;  and  for  six  months  he 
dared  not  attend  a  private  prayer  meeting,  which,  before  his  sickness, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  almost  every  night  in  the  week.  A  dis- 
tinguished medical  gentleman,  now  a  phrenologist,  was  first  induced 
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was  first  induced  thoroughly  to  investigate  phrenology  hy  witnessing 
this  case. 

Andrew  Coiib&,  of  Edinburgh,  with  whose  writings  and  reputation 
the  reader  is  familiar,  was  once  a  most  violent  opposer  of  phrenology ; 
but,  after  a  time,  was  compelled  to  examine  it,  and  finally  to  give  it 
bis  unqualified  belief,  which,  like  others,  he  hesitated  to  avow.  So 
satisfied  was  he  of  the  good  fruits  of  the  science,  when  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases,  and  afiections  of  the  brain,  that  he  risked 
every  thing  which  a  professional  man  can  risk,  and  fearlessly  taught 
what  he  believed  to  bie  true.  As  he  was  the  first  physician  in  Scot- 
land, and  I  believe  in  Great  Britain,  who  applied  the  principles  of 
phrenology  to  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases,  he  found  himself 
called  upon  to  prescribe  for  a  vast  many  patients,  a  great  propoition 
of  whom  had  been  in  other  hands,  and  suUected  to  other  kinds  of 
medical  treatment.  His  success  astonished  himself.  And  his  pa- 
tients, all  of  whom  had  been  otherwise  treated,  and  such  as  were  ca- 
pable of  remembering  and  expressing  an  opinion,  were  unanimous 
m  saying.,  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  experienced  relief,  till  they  came*^ 
into  his  hands,  and  that  they  were  as  often  injured  before,  as  bene- 
fitted. Doctor  Combe's  practice  is  now  so  extensive  and  successful 
in  mental  diseases,  that  he  is  consulted  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom « 
These  facts  were  related  to  the  writer  by  his  brother,  the  illus- 
trious George  Combe,  whose  word,  no  one  who  knows  him  will  be 
inclined  to  question.  If  any  other  testimony  is  wanted  to  prove  the 
applicability  and  great  utility  of  the  principles  of  phrenology,  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases,  I  will  appeal  to  every  man  who  has 
seen  them  fairly  put  in  practice. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  point  longer ;  but  merely  remark,  that  the 
minds  of  all  sick  persons  are  more  or  less  affected,  whatever  their 
disease  may  be ;  and  consequently,  he  who  is  best  acquainted  with 
the  organs  by  which  the  mind  operates,  can  best  tell  how  to  manage 
its  operations ;  how  to  control  and  influence  his  patients,  in  such 
manner  as  will  most  contribute  to  their  recovery.. 

Not  only  are  medical  men  bound  to  avail  themselves  of  all  means 
to  benefit  their  immediate  patients,  but  the  community  at  large  d-e- 
mand  of  them  that  they  examine  every  new  suggestion.  And  tlie  com- 
munity has  the  right  to  make  this  demand;  for,  in  presenting  ourselves 
as  candidates  for  the  confidence  of  tlie  public,  we  virtually  pledge 
our  honors  to  make  all  reasonable  exertions  to  merit  that  confidence ; 
and  if  we  neglect  to  use  what  means  we  have  within  our  reach,  to 
increase  our  stock  of  information,  we  are  just  as  culpable  as  if  we 
were  to  allow  a  patient  to  die  of  pleurisy,  without  administering. the 
remedies  with  which  we  generally  cure  this  disease. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  with  me,  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  whose  professon  it  is  to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  mind  ; 
to  influence  man,  and  to  instruct  him  in  things  pertaining  to  an  Al- 
mighty and  invisible  Being ;  should  almost  universally  have  omitted 
to  examine  that  subject  which  is  a  key  to  some  of  the  chief  mysteries 
of  our  nature.  Within  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the  clerical 
profession,  there  is  not  more  than  one^  who  avows  his  belief  in  phre- 
nology ;  and  few,  very  few,  who  have  given  it  even  a  cursory  exa- 
mination.    They  probably  have  the  same  reasons  for  not  giving  it 
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(heir  attention,  that  others  have ;  and  peihapa  there  may  be  some 
other  reasons,  more  particularly  applicable  to  them.  They  ought 
not  to  fear  from  any  apprehension  tnat  they  might  be  convinced  of 
its  truth ;  they,  and  all  men,  ought  to  have  a  due  regard  for  public 
opinion ;  but  they  should  not  fear  to  believe  any  doctrine,  nor  to  ex- 
press  that  belief  whatever  the  voice  of  the  community  might  be. 
Avery  person  has  confidence  in  his  spiritual  guide  ;  and  if  any  cler- 
gyman in  this  city  were  to  avow  his  belief  in  phrenolosy,  his  pa- 
rishioners would  believe  him  honest,  and  say,  that  if  their  minister 
could  examine  phrenology,  and  believe  it,  they  could  not  be  hurt  by 
doing  so  too.  Clergymen  are  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  their 
greatest  influence  for  accomplishing  good  is  not  exerted  in  the  pul- 
pit, by  public  prea<^ing ;  their  discourses  then,  being  of  a  more  ge- 
neral application,  are  passed  over,  by  those  who  deserve  them  most, 
to  the  credit  of  their  less  errine  neighbors.  But  it  is  in  the  family 
circle,  or  the  still  more  private  mterview,  that  the  minister  can  best 
do  his  work ;  friendship  for  the  man,  and  respect  for  his  office,  al- 
ways find  for  him  patient  listeners;  and  he  can  men  apply  such  coun- 
sel, consolation,  reasoning,  or  reproof,  as  each  individual  merits, 
and  the  application  of  which  he  cannot  mistake.  Here  it  is  that  the 
minister  can  probe  the  wound,  and  apply  an  eflfisctual  remedy. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  which 
could  be  lawfuUy  employed  by  ministers  to  greatiy  increase  their  use- 
fulness, by  making  them  better  acquainted  witii  invididual  character, 
they  would  be  most  thankful  for  it,  and  most  effectually  use  it.  Such 
we  believe  to  be  phrenology.  But  say  they, '  Your  science  teaches 
that  each  faculty  of  the  mind  resides  in  a  particular  organ ;  and  that 
Ae  religious  character  is  manifested  by  a  particular  set  of  organs 
also ;  and  that  the  geiieral  character  of  an  individual  is  in  proportion 
to  the  siae  of  the  several  organs ;  consequently,  man  must  be  wkat 
he  it,' 

We  reply,  that,  *  otiier  things  being  equal,'  our  science  teaches 
what  you  say  it  does ;  but  we  deny  your  inference  entirely.  WKat 
does  tiie  Bible  teach,  and  what  does  common  sense  and  common  ob- 
servation also  teach  !  We  read  that '  Grod  makes  us  to  differ  ,•'  diat 
some  have  one  talent,  some  two,  and  some  more,  given  them ;  that 
some  bear  fruit  twenty,  some  thirty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold. 
The  daily  observation  of  every  one,  tiie  testimony  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  confessions  of  all  professing  christians,  confirm  the  fiaust,  that  men 
are  by  nature  endowed  with  different  religious  capacities;  and, 
consequently,  there  are  herbs  and  milk  for  the  weak,  and  meat 
for  the  strong.  Now,  in  what  does  your  own  doctrine  make  this 
difference  consist  1  We  ask  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  You 
acknowledge  the  diffei'ence,  and  yet  point  out  no  spot  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  difference ;  we  refer  you  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body ;  and  in  this,  so  far  consists  the  difference  in  our  doctrines ; 
yours  does  not  alter  the  man,  neither  does  ours.  You  may  say 
that  the  difference  in  men  is  the  result  of  their  different  tempera- 
ments, or  tiiat  it  depends  upon  tiieir  general  system  ;  still  this  does 
not  help  you,  for  it  depends,  in  such  a  case,  on  organization.  And 
what  matter  is  it  where  the  organ,  which  manifests  the  religious  sen- 
timent, is  located,  since  it  must  be  in  the  man  somewhere  t  We 
aay  it  is  in  the  brain. 
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It  may  be,  and  la,  said,  that  the  different  degrees  of  piety  which  we 
aee  exhibited  in  the  daily  walk  and  conveisalion  of  persons,  depend 
upon  the  immediate  g^ft  of  the  Holy  Spirit  £rom  above.  With  this 
question  phrenology  would  not  presume  to  meddle ;  we  would  not 
yenture  to  assign  limits  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God«  any 
more  than  we  would  dare  to  dbcuss  the  nature  of  the  immortal 
spirit  of  man.  All  the  creeds  of  evangelical  religions  teach  us,  that 
as  men  have  different  capacities  for  doing  eood,  so  they  also  teach, 
what  daily  observation  confirms,  that  men  differ  in  being  positively 
bad ;  they  teach  also,  by  the  ministers  from  the  pulpit,  that  all  men  can 
be  better  than  they  are;  and  phrenology  teaches  the  same.  But  this 
is  denied  to  us ;  we  are  accused,  by  our  doctrines,  of  destroying 
responsibility,  by  making  a  man  obedient  to  his  ommization.  We 
place  ourselves  just  where  the  Bible  places  us,  and  just  where  evan* 
gelical  ministers,  of  all  denominations,  place  themselves.  Let  ns 
compare,  for  the  sake  of  our  argument,  evangelical  preaching,  and 
the  teaching  of  phrenology.  A  man  is  told,  from  the  pulpit,  thfit  he 
is  a  sinner,  that  he  is  desperately  wicked,  that  there  is  no  good  thine 
in  him ;  that  although  he  is  virtuous,  and  practices  all  the  graces  and 
charities  of  a  christian,  he  is  yet  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God.  He . 
is  told  to  repent  of  his  past  course  of  life,  to  pray  to  be  forgiven,  and, 
that  if  he  prays  with  sincerity,  his  prayers  will  be  heard,  that  he  will 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  either  suddenly,  or 
progressively,  he  will  become  a  changed  man.  He  will  be  told,  far- 
ther, that  God  made  him  as  he  is,  and  that  he  made  him  capable  of 
complying  with  all  the  conditions  set  forth  in  his  Gospel ;  ana,  that  if 
he  suffers  future  punishment,  the  fault  will  be  entiriely  his  owit 

Phrenology  says  to  the  same  man,  and  to  every  man,  you  have  an 
organization  g^iven  you  by  your  Creator ;  he  has  g^iven  you  faculties 
whach  you  may  use,  or  abuse,  at  your  pleasure,  but  he  holds  you  ac* 
countable.  He  has  made  you  with  powers  to  be  better  than  you  are  ( 
he  has  taught  you  to  cultivate  the  moral  sentiments,  and  intellectual 
faculties,  and  to  bring  into  subjection  to  them  the  animal  passions  and 
propensities ;  he  has  also  g^iven  you  faculties  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
spirit,  and  feeline,  of  devotion  to  Him  ;  and,  to  aid  in  accomplish^ 
ing  this  great  end  for  which  you  were  created,  he  has  g^ven  to  you 
his  revealed  word,  and  taught  you  the  way  and  the  means  of  coming 
to  him.  If  you  refuse  to  hear  him,  and  suffer  hereafter,  the  conse* 
quences  be  upon  your  own  heads.  There  are  among  phrenolo^ts 
uiose  who  believe  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  who  adopt  it  as 
die  rule  and  guide  of  their  faith  and  practice,  and  who,  as  far  as 
erring  mortals  can,  daily  practice  the  principles  which  they  profess* 
There  are  also  among  us,  although  I  regret  to  say  it,  sceptics,  infidek, 
and  scoffers  ;  and  because  such  men  are  found  in  our  ranks,  an  in* 
ference,  unjust  to  science,  unfair  in  logic,  and  discreditable  to  those 
who  use  such  logic,  has  been  deduced,  that  infidelity  is  the  result  of 
a  belief  in  phrenology.  An  inquiry  is  never  made,  whether  these 
men  were  made  sceptics  by  phrenology.  Thus,  we  see  christians 
using  the  same  arg^uments  against  phrenology,  which  infidels  use 
aeainst  Christianity,  to  wit :  the  abuse,  or  perversion,  of  a  set  of  prin* 
ciples  for  their  proper  use,  and  legitimate  results;  an  argument 
wmch  weighs  notning  with  unprejudiced  minds. 
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A  writer,  in  a  late  number  of  the  '  Journal  of  Commerce/  expreaees 
great  fears,  that  if  phrenology  prevails,  the  whole  civil,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious world  will  be  revolutionized.  But  these  fears  are  unfounded. 
If  phrenology  should,  as  it  most  certainly  will,  become  triumphant, 
great  improvements  will  take  place  in  the  social,  civil,  and  religious 
departments  of  society,  as  well  as  in  education,  and  the  condition 
generally  of  the  human  race.  There  are  others  who,  like  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  'Journal  of  Commerce,'  are  afiraid  that  phrenology 
vriU  unsettle  customs  founded  in  prejudice  or  ignorance,  but  V7fai<^ 
have  become  venerable  from  their  antiquity ;  they  fear  innoTations 
£rom  new  truths.  But  we  say,  and  so  say  all  men,  who  desire  to  see 
genuine  science  and  real  knowledge,  continue  their  progvessive 
march,  give  us  the  truth,  the  whole  truth ;  let  us  fully  unaentand  all 
of  nature's  laws  ;  and  then  what  may  seem  error  and  discord,  with 
a  partial  light,  will,  in  the  full  blaze  of  truth,  be  shown  to  be  harmony 
and  perfect  order.  If  phrenology  is  true,  honest  and  intelligent 
minds  will  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  all  other  truths.  One  truth  in 
regard  to  nature's  laws,  helps  to  illustrate  other  laws ;  and  peiiiaps, 
for  want  of  this  single  truth,  a  chain  of  natural  laws  is  imperfect. 
But,  if  the  desired  link  is  found,  it  may  be  rudely  rejected,  as  seem- 
ing to  bear  no  relation  to  the  others.  Or,  like  the  key-stone  of  an 
arch,  on  which  is  to  rest  some  splendid  edifice,  being  unlike  all  other 
stones  employed  in  the  building,  the  ignorant  laborers  mieht  throw 
it  aside  among  die  rubbish,  till  it  should  be  discovered,  and  its  great 
value  pointed  out,  by  the  master  workman. 

There  is  only  one  other  popular  objection  to  phrenology  to  which 
I  will  allude ;  and  it  is,  diat  only  a  few  visionaries  embrace  the  new 
doctrine ;  thai;  most  men  of  science  md  learning  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt, and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  examining.  To  reply  to  this 
objection,  I  will  show  how  phrenology  stood,  particularly  in  Europe, 
two  years  ago. 

The  professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  are  elected  by  the 
people  to  whom  the  University  belongs ;  as  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Combe,  the  share-holders,  or  stock-holders.  When  a  chair  becomes 
vacant,  notice  thereof  is  given  in  the  papers,  and  any  man  who 
chooses  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  It  is  customary  for  all 
the  candidates  to  have  their  testimonials  printed,  and  then  to  distri- 
bute copies  of  the  same  among  those  who  are  to  make  the  election. 
Between  two  and  three  years  since,  the  chair  of  logic  became  vacant, 
and  Mr.  George  Combe,  the  able,  honest,  fearless,  and  distinguished 
disciple  of  Spurzheim,  became  a  candidate  for  the  professorship.  He 
procured  testimonials,  to  a  large  amount,  from  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe,  and  from  multitudes  of  scientific  associations,  and  from 
learned  men  individually,  without  number.  These  testimonials  make 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages ;  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  now  before  me,  and  I  believe  one  of  only  two  copies  in  thia  city. 
And  if  any  one  is  afraid  to  think  and  believe,  till  he  finds  him- 
self likely  to  be  sustained  by  great  names,  he  will  here  find  such  a 
galaxy  as  vrill  astonish  him.  For  myself,  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
true  estimation  in  which  phrenology  was  held  in  Europe,  until  I 
3aiy  the  evidence  contained  in  this  book.  It  is  sufficient  to  convince 
any  man,  who  is  not  borne  to  the  earth  with  prejudice,  that  there 
must  be  something  more  than  fancy,  more  than  humbug,  to  make 
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disciples  of  the  men  whose  names  are  found  recorded  in  these  pages ; 
they  are  in  science  what  our  Washington  was  in  war. 

After  this  mass  of  testimony  sliall  have  been  well  and  honestly 
considered,  if  any  man  still  continues  to  ridicule  phrenology,  to  deny 
its  practical  utility,  to  unfairly  represent,  and  wilfully  misunderstand, 
our  principles,  neither  his  honesty  nor  intelligence  are  to  be  envied, 
while  his  self-conceit  is  to  be  pitied.  We  ask  no  man  to  believe  phre- 
nology, because  a  host  of  great  men  believe  it;  but  when  those 
whose  names  and  testimony  we  have  alluded  to,  profess  their  belief  in 
it,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  diat,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  worthy  our  atten- 
tion. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  wonderful,  if  phrenology  had  found 
much  favor,  without  encountering  a  corresponding  degree  of  oppo- 
sition. Such  it  has  met ;  and  we  must  expect  more.  It  has  been  the 
fate  of  all  great  discoveries,  as  well  as  their  authors,  to  be  treated 
with  contempt,  abuse,  and  neglect.  Such  was  the  case  of  Fulton, 
whose  name  is  now  immortal.  Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  Jenner, 
the  discoverer  of  the  vaccine  disease.  Jenner  was  a  member  of  a 
social  club,  composed  of  medical  men,  called  the  Medico-convivial 
Club;  and,  whenever  they  met,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
the  subject  of  vaccination,  which  then  deeply  engaged  his  attention* 
Of  so  little  value  did  his  associates  consider  his  discovery,  that  they 
voted  vaccination  a  bore,  and  threatened  to  expel  its  author.  Others 
treated  him,  and  it,  with  no  more  kindness ;  but,  feeline  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  good  that  was  to  result,  undismayed  and  unwearied, 
he  persevered  in  his  labors.  When  it  was  found  that  vaccination  did 
really  prevent  the  small-pox,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  him  of  the 
honor  of  the  discovery. 

Inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  also,  was  denounced ;  and,  in  1722, 
a  learned  divine,  of  the  Church  of  England,  preached  a  sermon 
against  it,  in  London,  and  declared  that  it  was  no  new  art,  inasmuch 
as  Job  had  been  innoculated  by  the  devil !  '  Ehrmann*  of  Frankfort, 
took  rather  a  bolder  flight,  and  attempted  to  proye  from  the  prophetic 
parts  of  scripture,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  that 
the  vaccine  was  nothing  less  than  Anti-christ!' 

Opposition,  however,  be^an  to  subside ;  and  Jenper,  at  the  insti- 
g^on  of  friends,  removed  from  the  coxmtry  to  London,  where  he  took 
and  furnished  a  house,  at  a  high  rent,  with  the  expectation  of  being 
remunerated,  for  his  sacrifice  of  many  years  of  labor  and  a  consider- 
able fortune,  to  benefit  the  human  race,  by  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. But  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  After  sinking  a 
few  thousand  pounds  more,  he  returned  to  the  country,  and  again,  as 
he  says,  became  a  '  village  doctor.'  Parliament,  after  a  lone  delay^ 
granted  him,  at  two  different  times,  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Posteri- 
ty has,  however,  acknowledged  its  debt  to  Jenner ;  and  if  we  look 
for  a  monument  to  his  memory,  more  end^ring  than  any  that  the  art 
of  man  has  ever  erected,  we  shall  find  it  in  our  streets  and  public 
assemblies ;  in  the  blooming,  unscarred  cheek  of  beauty. 

If  we  cannot  confer  so  great  a  boon  on  humanity  as  did  Jenner, 
let  us  imitate  his  firmness  and  industry ;  let  us  take  him  for  an  exam- 
ple, and  being  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
we  advocate,  and  of  their  value  to  posterity,  never  shrink  firom  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  or  wince  under  the  blows  of  an  enemy. 
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RELIGION     OF     NATURE. 

LcAD  me  not,  dearest !  to  that  temple  dim, 

Wbereiii  one  human  yoice  communes  with  God ; 
The  measured  accents  of  the  prayer  and  hymn 

Suffice  not  me;  Oh !  let  me  go  abroad, 
Into  the  midst  of  nature,  where  the  wind, 

Bf  akes  solemn  music  in  the  forest  tree^ 
Swaying  the  old,  gray,  twisting,  vines,  tbat  bind 

Branch,  unto  branch,  with  its  wild  minstrelsy, 
And  leaving,  in  the  pauses  of  its  breath, 
A  solemn  suUnsss,  like  the  bush  of  death ! 

I  would  behold  the  gushing  streams  again, 

And  yet  once  more,  with  a  vain  yearnings  press 
Unto  mv  perishiug  hearty  and  lip,  and  brain, 

The  flowers  I  loved,  with  such  deep  tenderaess ; 
And  watch  the  birds  upon  their  gloiious  wings, 

Creatures,  that  links  do  seem  twizt  earth  and  sky ; 
Ob  I  dearlv  have  I  loved  these  precbus  things. 

Let  me  behold  them  once,  before  I  die  t 
And  at  God's  fairest  altar  offer  up 
The  last,  best  incense  of  my  golaen  cup  t 

Ah !  think  not,  dearest!  priestly  aid  alone, 

The  measured  prayer,  the  solemn  psalm  of  praise^ 
May  lead  my  spint  to  her  Maker's  throne ; 

fifunple  and  beautiful  have  been  the  ways 
Through  which  my  soul  bath  passed  to  peifect  ligfat, 

And  won  a  faith,  implicit,  and  divine; 
Gaung  on  that  wide  volume  of  his  misht. 

Which  men  call  nature ;  and  before  tnat  shrine^ 

i Which  hath  the  stars  for  torches,  and  the  sea 
i*or  its  great  anthem,)  bending  fiervently  I 

Thus  have  I  known  my  God  I  and  unto  Him, 

I  stretch  mine  arms  m  deep  and  earnest  trust ; 
I  know  these  esffer  eyes  must  soon  grow  dim, 

I  know  these  clasped  hands  must  drop  to  dust  I 
But  oh !  a  sense  of  immortality. 

Too  deep  for  words,  is  strong  within  my  sonl ! 
The  hand  that  wakes  in  spring  the  flower  and  tree 

From  their  long  wintry  slumber,  shall  unroll 
The  cerements  |«le  of  death,  thit  bind  me  here, 
And  lift  my  spint  to  a  nobler  sphere  I 

And  I  shall  meet  thee  there,  in  that  vast  realm, 

(When  thoiL  too,  art  awakened  from  the  dead,) 
And  through  those  worlds  of  light,  which  overwhelm 

Our  hearts  with  wonder  here,  our  steps  shall  inmf^ 
And  we  shall  grow  familiar  with  the  great, 

Miotic  secrets  of  the  universe, 
And  see  the  workings  of  mysterious  fate, 

And  with  the  brightH)yed  angel  host  converse, 
In  some  sweet,  musical,  tongue,  and  join  the  hymn 
That  shall  exalt  us  to  the  seraphim  I 

Others  await  us  tfaere^  whose  steps  have  sought, 

In  earlier  years,  that  far  and  'better  land ;' 
Visions  of  night  those  saintly  abapes  have  brought 

Around  my  pillow,  Uke  an  angel  band ; 
And  still  they  wore  each  earthly  Uneameni, 

Though  by  an  infinite  beauty  glorified. 
And  their  deep  eves,  lustrous  and  eloquent, 

Revealed  howl>lest  were  they  who  trustnig 
And  these  mysterious  visitants  shall  meet, 
And  lead  me,  treoibling,  to  my  Father^afbet! 
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or    THB    ISLB    or    THK     BLriN    LAKB. 
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A  LiTTLM  green  iale  in  a  blue  round  lake^ 

There  ie  in  the  cool  north- weet ; 
O.  the  greenest  spot  in  the  month  of  May  I 
There  the  wild  oirde  eloep,  and  the  wud 

birde  wake, 
To  flutter  and  sing,  as  the  breezes  shake 
Their  young  in  each  moss-built  nest : 
O,  that  fresh  little  isle  I 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 
I  was  free  and  as  tuneful  as  they  I 


XI. 


The  flowers  are  thick  in  the  velvety  grass, 
Around  its  silvery  springs; 

0  the  sweetest  gems  of  the  month  of  May ! 
And  over  its  waters,  as  brisht  as  glass. 
Am  the  snowy  swan  and  ner  younglings 

pass. 
Her  trumpet-like  tune  she  sings : 
Oj  that  sweet  little  isle! 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 

1  was  fleet  and  Ught-bosom'd  as  they ! 


III. 


A  rocking  canoe  of  the  white-wood  tree 
I  had  in  thatfairv  lake  ; 

0  gentlest  sea  in  tne  month  of  May ! 
And  where  the  rose  and  the  bare-bells  be, 
Often  I  sailed  with  my  sisters  three, 

Our  coronals  gay  to  make : 

O,  that  dear  little  isle  I 
How  I  loved  it  the  while 

1  was  young  and  light-hearted  as  they  I 

IV. 

O,  little  lone  isle  of  the  elfin  lake, 
Far  off  in  the  rude  north-west ! 
My  spirit  is  thine  in  the  month  of  May ; 
Thou  art  beajitiful  yetf  though  biUowf 

break  ^ 
O'er  my  light  oanoei  and  the  willows  shake 
Their  locks  where  the  lovely  rest : 
O,  that  blest  little  isle ! 
I  will  love  it  the  while 
I  have  grief  for  such  dear  ones  as  they  I 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  K  NIC  K  E  RB  OC  K  B  B  < 

Worthy  Sir  :  In  a  preceding  communication,  I  have  given  you 
some  brief  notice  of  Wolfert's  Roost,  the  mansion  where  I  first  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  the  venerable  historian 
of  the  New-Netherlands.  As  this  ancient  edifice  is  likely  to  be  the 
place  whence  I  shall  date  many  of  my  lucubrations,  and  as  it  is  really 
a  very  remarkable  little  pile,  intimately  connected  with  all  the  great 
epochs  of  our  local  and  national  history,  I  have  thought  it  but  right 
to  give  some  farther  particulars  concerning  it.  Fortunately,  in  rum- 
maging a  ponderous  Dutch  chest  of  drawers,  which  serves  as  the 
archives  or  the  Roost,  and  in  which  are  preserved  many  inedited 
manuscripts  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  together  with  the  precious  re- 
cords of  New-Amsterdam,  brought  hither  by  Wolfert  Acker,  at  the 
downfall  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  I  found 
in  one  comer,  among  dried  pumpkin-seeds,  bunches  of  thyme  and 
pennyroyal,  and  crumbs  of  new-year  cakes,  a  manuscript,  carefuUy 
wrapped  up  in  the  fragment  of  an  old  parchment  deed,  but  much  blot- 
ted, and  the  ink  erown  foxy  by  time,  which,  on  inspection,  I  discovered 
to  be  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  Roost.  The  hand- writing,  and  certain 
internal  evidences,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  it  is  a  gentdne 
production  of  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New-Netherlands,  writ- 
ten, very  probably,  during  his  residence  at  the  Roost,  in  gratitude  for 
the  hospitality  of  its  proprietor.  As  such,  I  submit  it  for  publication. 
As  the  entire  chronicle  is  too  long  for  the  pages  of  your  Magazine, 
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and  as  it  contains  many  minute  particulars,  which  might  prove  tedious 
to  the  general  reader,  I  have  abbreviated  and  occasionally  omitted 
some  of  its  details ;  but  may  hereafter  furnish  them  separately,  should 
they  seem  to  be  required  by  the  curiosity  of  an  enlightened  and  docu- 
ment-hunting public.  Reqiectfully  Yours, 

Gboftbbt  Cbatosi. 


A    CHRONICLB    OF    WOLFERT'S    &OOST. 


rOUHD    AMOMO     TBB     P*PB»S    Of    THK     LATB    DIBDRICB    B  If  I  C  B  KB  BOC  K  B  B  . 

About  five-and-twenty  miles  from  the.  ancient  and  renowned  city 
of  Manhattan,  formerly  called  New-Amsterdam,  and  vulgarly  called 
New- York,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  that  expansion  of  t£e  Hudson, 
knovm  among  Dutch  mariners  of  yore,  as  the  Tappan  Zee,  being  in 
fact  the  great  Meditenrraneari  Sea  of  the  New-Netherlands,  stands  a 
little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  all  made  up  of  gable-ends,  and  as 
full  of  angles  and  comers,  as  an  old  cocked  hat.  Though  but  of  small 
dimensions,  yet,  like  many  small  people,  it  is  of  mighty  spirit,  and 
values  itself  greatly  on  its  antiquity,  being  one  of  the  oldest  edifices, 
for  its  size,  in  the  whole  country.  It  claims  to  ,bo  an  ancient  seat  of 
empire,  I  may  rather  say  an  empire  in  itself,  and  like  all  empires, 
great  and  small,  has  had  its  grand  historical  epochs.  In  speaking  of 
this  douffhty  and  valorous  little  pile,  I  shall  call  it  by  its  usual  appel- 
lation of  '  The  Roost ;'  though  that  is  a  name  given  to  it  in  modem 
days,  since  it  became  the  abode  of  the  white  man. 

Its  origin,  in  truth,  dates  far  back  in  that  remote  region  commonly 
called  the  fabulous  age,  in  which  vulgar  fact  becomes  mystified,  and 
tinted  up  with  delectable  fiction.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  Tappan 
Sea  was  inhabited  in  those  days  by  an  unsophisticated  race,  existing 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature  -,  that  is  to  say,  they  lived  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  recreated  themselves  occasionally  with  a  little  toma- 
hawking and  scalping.  Each  stream  that  flows  down  from  the  hills 
into  the  Hudson,  had  its  petty  sachem,  who  ruled  over  a  hand's 
breadth  of  forest  on  either  side,  and  had  his  seat  of  government  at  its 
mouth.  The  chieftain  who  ruled  at  the  Roost,  was  not  merely  a  great 
warrior,  but  a  medicine-man,  or  prophet,  or  conjurer,  for  they  all  mean 
the  same  thing,  in  Indian  parlance.  Of  his  fighting  propensities,  evi- 
dences still  remain,  in  various  arrow-heads  of  Hint,  and  stone  battle- 
axes,  occasionally  digged  up  about  the  Roost :  of  his  wizard  powers, 
we  have  a  token  in  a  spring  which  wells  up  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  river,  which,  it  is  said,  was  gifled  by  him  with 
rejuvenating  powers,  something  like  the  renowned  P  ountain  of  Youth 
in  the  Floridas,  so  anxiously  but  vainly  sought  afler  by  the  veteran 
Ponce  de  Leon.  This  story,  however,  is  stoutly  contradicted  by  an 
old  Dutch  matter-of-fact  tradition,  which  declares  that  the  spring  in 
question  was  smuggled  over  from  Holland  in  a  chum,  by  Femmetie 
van  Blarcom,  wife  of  Goosen  Grarret  Van  Blarcom,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, and  that  she  took  it  up  by  night,  unknown  to  her  husband,  from 
beside  their  farm-house  near  Rotterdam  ;  being  sure  she  should  find 
no  water  equal  to  it  in  the  new  country  — »-  and  she  was  right. 

The  wizard  sachem  had  a  great  passion  for  discussing  territorial 
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questions,  and  settling  boundary  lines ;  this  kept  him  in  continual 
teud  with  the  neighboring  sachems,  each  of  whom  stood  up  stoutly 
for  his  hand-breaddi  of  territory ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  petty  stream 
nor  ragged  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  that  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
long  taJks  and  hard  battles.  The  sachem,  however,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, was  a  medicine-man,  as  well  as  warrior,  and  vindicated  his 
claims  by  arts  as  well  as  arms;  so  that,  by  dint  of  a  little  hard  fighting 
here,  and  hocus-pocus  there^  he  managed  to  extend  his  boundary- 
line  from  field  to  field  and  stream  to  stream,  until  he  found  himself  in 
legitimate  possession  of  that  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  bright  foun- 
tains and  limpid  brooks,  locked  in  by  the  mazy  windings  of  the  Ne- 
peran  and  the  Pocantico.* 

This  last-mentioned  stream,  or  rather  the  valley  through  which  it 
flows,  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  his  acquisitions.  It  lay  half  way 
to  the  strong  hold  of  the  redoubtable  sachem  of  Sing-Sing,  and  was 
claimed  by  him  as  an  integral  part  of  his  domains.  Many  were  the 
sharp  conflicts  between  the  rival  chieftains,  for  the  sovereignty  of  this 
valley,  and  many  the  ambuscades,  surprisals,  and  deadly  onslaughts, 
that  took  place  among  its  fastnesses,  of  which  it  grieves  me  much  that 
I  cannot  furnish  the  details,  for  the  gratification  of  those  gentle  but 
bloody-minded  readers,  of  both  sexes,  who  delight  in  the  romance  of 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  wizard 
chieftain  was  at  length  victorious,  though  his  victory  is  attributed,  in 
Indian  tradition,  to  a  great  medicine,  or  charm,  by  which  be  laid  the 
sachem  of  Sing-Sing  and  his  warriors  asleep,  among  the  rocks  and  re- 
cesses of  the  valley,  where  they  remain  asleep  to  the  present  day, 
with  their  bows  and  war-clubs  beside  them.  This  was  the  origin  of 
that  potent  and  drowsy  spell,  which  still  prevails  over  the  valley  of 
the  Pocantico,  and  which  nas  gained  it  the  well-merited  appellation  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Often,  in  secluded  and  quiet  paits  of  that  valley, 
where  the  stream  is  overhung  by  dark  woods  and  rocks,  the  plough- 
man, on  some  calm  and  sunny  day,  as  he  shouts  to  his  oxen,  is  sur- 
prised at  hearing  faint  shouts  from  the  hill  sides  in  reply ;  being,  it  is 
said,  the  spell-bound  warriors,  who  half  start  from  their  rocky  couches 
and  grasp  their  weapons,  but  sink  to  sleep  again. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pocantico  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  wizard 
sachem.  Notwithstanding  all  his  medicine  and  charms,  he  fell  in 
battle,  in  attempting  to  extend  his  boundary  line  to  the  east,  so  as  to 
take  in  the  little  wild  valley  of  the  Sprain,  and  his  grave  is  still  shown, 
near  the  banks  of  that  pastoral  stream.  He  left,  however,  a  great  . 
empire  to  his  successors,  extending  along  the  Tappan  Zee,  from 
Yonkers  quite  to  Sleepy  Hollow;  all  which  delectable  region,  if 

*  As  bvsbY  oae  may  not  recognise  these  boundaries  by  their  original  Indian  names, 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  Neperan  is  that  beautiful  stream,  vulgarly  called  the 
Saw-Mill  River,  which,  after  winding  gracefully  for  many  miles  throueh  a  lovely  valley, 
shrouded  by  groves,  and  dotted  by  Dutch  farm  bouses,  empties  itselfinto  the  Hudson, 
at  the  ancient  dorp  of  Vonkera.  The  Pocantico  is  that  hitherto  nameless  brook,  that, 
rising  amoos  woody  hills,  winds  in  manv  a  wizard  maze  through  the  sequestered 
haunts  of  Swepy  Hollow.  We  owe  it  to  tne  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  Kkickkk- 
BocKSR,  that  those  beautiful  streams  are  rescued  from  modern  common-place,  and  rein- 
vested with  their  ancient  Indian  names.  The  correctness  of  the  venerable  historian 
may  be  ascertained,  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  original  Indian  grants  to  the  Here 
Fraderick  Philipsen,  preserved  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  at  White  Plains. 
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every  one  had  hid  right,  would  still  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
lord  of  the  Roost —  whoever  he  might  be.* 

The  wizard  sachem  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  chie&y  of  whom 
nothin?  remarkable  remains  on  record.  The  last  who  makes  any 
figure  in  history,  is  the  one  who  ruled  here  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country  by  the  white  man.  This  sachem  is  said  to 
have  been  a  renowned  ti-encherman,  who  maintained  almost  as  potent 
a  sway  by  dint  of  good  feeding,  as  his  warlike  predecessor  had  done 
by  hard  fighting.  He  diligently  cultivated  the  growth  of  oysten 
along  the  aquatic  borders  of  his  territories,  and  founded  those  great 
oyster  beds,  which  yet  exist  along  the  shores  of  the  Tappan  Sea. 
Did  any  dispute  occur  between  him  and  a  neighboring  sachem,  he 
invited  him  and  all  his  principal  sages  and  fighting  men  to  a  solemn 
banquet,  and  seldom  faded  of  feeding  them  mto  terms.  Enormous 
heaps  of  oyster-shells,  which  encumber  the  lofly  banks  of  the  river, 
remain  as  monuments  of  his  gastronomical  victories,  and  have  been 
occasioually  adduced,  through  mistake,  by  amateur  geologists  from 
town,  as  additional  proofs  of  the  deluge.  Modem  investigators,  who 
are  making  such  indefatigable  researches  into  our  early  history,  have 
even  afiirmed,  that  this  sachem  was  the  very  individual  on  whom 
Master  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  his  mate  Robert  Juet,  made  that  sage 
and  astounding  experiment,  so  gravely  recorded  by  the  latter,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  voyage :  '  Our  master  and  his  mate  determined  to 
try  some  of  the  cheefe  men  of  the  country,  whether  they  had  any 
treacherie  in  them.  So  they  took  them  down  into  the  cabin,  and  gave 
them  so  much  wine  and  aqua  vitae,  that  they  were  all  very  merrie ; 
one  of  them  had  his  wife  with  him,  which  sate  so  modestly  as  any 
of  our  countrywomen  would  do  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  end,  one 
of  them  was  drunke;  and  that  was  strange  to  them,  for  they  could 
not  tell  how  to  take  it  t 

How  far  master  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  worthy  mate  carried 
their  experiment  with  the  sachem's  wife,  is  not  recorded,  neither  does 
the  curious  Robert  Juet  make  any  mention  of  the  after  consequences 
of  this  grand  moral  test ;  tradition,  however,  afiirms  that  the  sachem, 
on  landing,  gave  his  modest  spouse  a  hearty  rib-roasting,  according 
to  the  connubial  discipline  of  the  aboriginals ;  it  farther  affirms,  that 
be  remained  a  hard  drinker  to  the  day  of  his  death,  trading  away  all 
his  lands,  acre  by  acre,  for  aqua  vitas  ;  by  which  means  the  Roost  and 
all  its  domains,  from  Yonkers  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  came,  in  the  regular 
course  of  trade,  and  by  right  of  purchase,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Dutchmen. 

Never  has  a  territorial  right,  in  these  new  countries,  been  more 
legitimately  and  tradefully  established ;  yet  I  grieve  to  say,  the  worthy 
government  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  this 


*  In  recording  the  contest  for  the  sovereignty  of  Sleepv  Hollow,  1  bsve  called  one 
sashem  by  the  modern  name  of  his  castle  or  strong-hold,  viz:  Sing-Sing.  This,  I 
would  observe,  for  the  sake  of  historical  exactness,  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Indian  name 
O-sin-sing,  or  rather  O-sin-song ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where  any  thing  may  be  had 
for  a  song  —  a  great  recommendation  for  a  market  town.  The  modem  and  melodious 
alteration  of  the  name  to  Sing- Sing,  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  compliment  to  an 
eminent  Methodist  singing-master,  who  first  introduced  into  the  neighborhood  the  art  of 
singing  through  the  nose.  o.  k. 

t  See  Jnet's  Journal,  Purchas  Pilgrim. 
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g;raiid  acqaisition  unmolested :  for  in  the  year  1654,  the  losel  Yankees 
of  Connecticut,  those  swapping,  bargaining,  squatting  enemies  of  the 
Manhattoes,  made  a  daring  inroad  into  this  neighborhood,  and  founded 
a  colony  called  Westchester,  or,  as  the  ancient  Dutch  records  tern 
it.  Vest  Dorp,  in  the  right  of  one  Thomas  Pell,  who  pretended  to 
have  purchased  the  whole  surrounding  country  of  the  Indians ;  and 
stood  ready  to  argue  their  claims  before  any  tribunal  of  Christendom. 
Thia  happened  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
and  it  roused  the  ire  of  that  gunpowder  old  hero ;  who,  without 
waiting  to  discuss  claims  and  titles,  pounced  at  once  upon  the  nest  of 
neftrious  squatters,  carried  off  twenty-five  of  them  in  chains  to  the 
Manhattoes,  nor  did  he  stay  his  hand,  nor  give  rest  to  his  wooden  leg, 
until  he  had  driven  every  Yankee  back  into  the  bounds  of  Connec- 
ticut, or  obliged  him  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  their  High  Migh- 
tinesses.  He  then  established  certain  out-posts,  far  in  the  Indian 
country,  to  keep  an  eye  over  these  debateable  lands  :  one  of  these 
border  holds  was  the  Roost,  being  accessible  from  New  Amsterdam 
by  water,  and  easily  kept  supplied.  The  Yankees,  however,  had  too 
ffreat  a  hankering  afler  this  delectable  region,  to  give  it  up  entirely. 
Some  remained,  and  swore  allegiance  to  Uie  Manhattoes ;  out,  while 
they  kept  this  open  semblance  of  fealty,  they  went  to  work  secretly 
and  vigorously  to  intermarry  and  multiply,  and  by  these  nefarioua 
means,  artfully  propagated  themselves  into  possession  of  a  wide  tract 
of  those  open,  arable  parts  of  Westchester  county,  lying  along  the 
Sound,  where  their  descendants  may  be  found  at  the  present  day ; 
while  the  mountainous  regions  along  the  Hudson,  with  the  valleys  of 
the  Neperan  and  the  Pocantico,  are  tenaciously  held  by  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Copperheads. 


The  chronicle  of  the  venerable  Dledrich  here  goes  on  to  relate 
how  that,  shortly  after  the  above-mentioned  events,  the  whole  pro« 
yince  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  subjugated  by  the  British ;  now 
that  Wolfert  Acker,  one  of  the  wrangling  councillors  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  retired  in  dudgeon  to  this  fastness  in  the  vrildemess,  determining 
to  enjoy  *  lust  in  rust'  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  whence  the  place 
first  received  its  name  of  Wolfert's  Roost.  As  these  and  sundry 
other  matters  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  a  preceding  article^ 
I  shall  pass  them  over,  and  resume  the  chronicle  where  it  treats  of 
matters  not  hitherto  recorded  : 

LiKB  many  men  who  retii'e  from  a  worrying  world,  says  Diediuch 
ElNICkbrbockeb,  to  enjoy  quiet  in  the  country,  Wolfert  Acker  soom. 
found  himself  up  to  the  ears  in  trouble.  He  had  a  termagant  wife  at 
home,  and  there  was  what  is  profanely  called  '  the  deuce  to  Pfty»' 
abroad.  The  recent  irruption  of  the  Yankees  into  the  bounds  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  had  left  behind  it  a  doleful  pestilence,  such  as  is 
apt  to  follow  the  steps  of  invading  armies.  This  was  die  deadly 
plague  of  witchcraft,  which  had  long  been  prevalent  to  the  eastwaicL 
The  malady  broke  out  at  Vest  Dorp,  fmd  threatened  to  spread 
throuehout  the  country.  The  Dutch  burghers  along  the  Hudson, 
from  Yonkers  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  hastened  to  nail  horse-shoes  to  their 
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doors,  which  hare  ever  been  found  of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  this 
awful  visitation.  This  is  the  oriein  of  the  horse-ahoea  which  may 
still  be  seen  nailed  to  the  doors  of  bams  and  farm-houses,  in  various 
parts  of  this  sage  and  sober-thoughted  region. 

The  evil,  however,  bore  hard  upon  the  Roost ;  partly,  perhaps,  from 
its  having  in  old  times  been  subject  to  supernatural  influences,  during 
the  sway  of  the  Wizard  Sachem ;  but  it  has  always,  in  fact,  been 
considered  a  fated  mansion.  The  unlucky  Wolfert  had  no  rest  day 
nor  night.  When  the  weather  was  quiet  all  over  the  country,  the 
wind  would  howl  and  whistle  round  his  roof;  witches  would  ride  and 
whirl  upon  his  weather-cocks,  and  scream  down  his  chimnies.  His 
cows  gave  bloody  milk,  and  his  horses  broke  bounds,  and  scampered 
into  the  woods.  There  were  not  wanting  evil  tongues  to  whisper 
that  Wolfert's  termagant  wife  had  some  tampering  with  the  enemy ; 
and  that  she  even  attended  a  witches'  Sabbath  in  Sleepy  Hollow ;  nay, 
a  neighbor,  who  lived  hard  by,  declared  that  he  saw  tier  harnessing  a 
rampant  broom-stick,  and  about  to  ride  to  the  meeting ;  though  others 
presume  it  was  merely  flourished  in  the  course  of  one  of  her  curtain 
lectures,  to  give  energy  and  emphasis  to  a  period.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Wolfert  AcKer  nailed  a  horse-shoe  to  the  front  door,  during  one  of 
her  noctural  excursions,  to  prevent  her  return  ;  but  as  she  reentered 
the  house  without  any  difHculty,  it  is  probable  she  was  not  so  much 
of  a  witch  as  she  was  represented.* 

After  the  time  of  Wolfert  Acker,  a  long  interval  elapses,  about 
which  but  little  is  known.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  antiquarian 
researches  so  diligently  making  in  every  part  of  this  new  country, 
may  yet  throw  some  light  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  Dark  Ages 
of  the  Roost. 

The  next  period  at  which  we  find  this  venerable  and  eventful  pile 
rising  to  importance,  and  resuming  its  old  belligerent  character,  is 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  at  that  time  owned  by  Jacob 
Van  Tassel,  or  Van  Texel,  as  the  name  was  originally  spelled,  after 
the  place  in  Holland  which  gave  birth  to  this  heroic  line.  He  was 
strong  built,  long-limbed,  and  as  stout  in  soul  as  in  body ;  a  fit  suc- 
cessor to  the  warrior  sachem  of  yore,  and  like  him,  delighting  in 
extravagant  enterprises,  and  hardy  deeds  of  arms.  But,  before  I 
enter  upon  the  exploits  of  this  worthy  cock  of  the  Roost,  it  is  fitting  I 
should  throw  some  light  upon  the  state  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the 
surrounding  country,  at  the  time. 


*  Historical  Note.  —  The  annexed  extracts  from  the  early  colonml  records,  relate 
to  the  irruption  of  witchcraft  into  Westchester  county,  as  mentiooed  in  the  chronicle : 

*  JcLT  7. 1670.  —  KftthariDA  Ranyton,  metwed  of  wiicbcraft  mi  complaiat  of  Thomu  Hant  aad 
Edward  Waten,  in  behalf  of  tbe  towu«  who  pray  that  she  fiuiy  be  driren  from  the  town  of  Wect- 
Ohester.  The  woman  appeart  before  the  council.  «  •«  «  she  wav  a  aatite  of  Esf- 
tand.  and  had  lived  a  year  in  Weatberafield.  Conneeticttt,  whare  abe  had  been  triei)  for  witehcnift, 
ibiind  r«iUy  by  the  Jury,  acquitted  by  the  bench,  and  releaaed  out  of  priaoa,  upon  ooadition  the 
would  remove.    Affair  adjourned. 

*  AuGUtT  84.  ~  Affair  taken  up  afain,  when,  beinf  heard  at  larfre,  ft  waa  raferred  to  the  feaani 
court  of  assise.    Woman  ordered  to  i^ive  security  for  good  behaviour,'  etc. 

In  another  place  is  tbe  following  entry : 

'Order  given  for  Katharine  Harryson,  charged  with  witchcraft,  to  leave  Westchester,  as  the  ia- 
habitasts  are  uneasy  at  her  residing  there,  and  she  ii  ordered  to  go  off,* 
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The  situation  of  the  Roost  is  in  the  very  heart  of  what  was  the 
debateahle  ground  between  the  American  and  British  lines,  during 
the  war.     The  British  held  possession  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
the  island  of  Manhattan  on  which  it  stands.     The  Americans  drew 
up  toward  the  Highlands,  holding  their  head-quarters  at  Peek  skill. 
The  intervening  country,  ^om  Croton  River  to  Spiting  Devil  Creek, 
was  the  debateahle  land,  subject  to  be  harried  by  friend  and  foe,  like 
the  Scottish  borders  of  yore.     It  is  a  rueged  country,  with  a  line  of 
rocky  hills  extending  through  it,  like  a  back  bone,  sending  ribs  on 
either  side  ;  but  among  these  rude  hills  are  beautiful  winding  valleys, 
like  those  watered  by  the  Pocantico  and  the  Neperan.     In  the  fast- 
nesses of  these  hills,  and  along  these  valleys,  exist  a  race  of  hard* 
headed,  hard-handed,  stout-hearted  Dutchmen,  descendaata  of  the 
primitive  Nederlanders.   Most  of  these  were  strone  whigs,  throughout 
the  war,  and  have  ever  remained  obstinately  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
neither  to  be  fought  nor  bought  out  of  their  paternal  acres.     Others 
were  tories,  and  adherents  to  the  old  kingly  rule ;  some  of  whom 
took  refuge  within  the  British  lines,  joined  the  royal  bands  of  refu- 
gees, a  name  odious  to  the  American  ear,  and  occasionally  returned 
to  harass  their  ancient  neighbors. 

In  a  little  while,  this  debateahle  land  was  overrun  by  predatory 
bands  from  either  side  ;  sacking  hen-roosts,  plundering  farm-houses, 
and  driving  off  cattle.  Hence  arose  those  two  great  orders  of  border 
chivalry,  the  Skinners  and  the  Cow-boys,  famous  in  the  heroic  annak 
of  Westchester  county.  The  former  fouffht,  or  rather  marauded, 
under  the  American,  the  latter  under  the  British  banner ;  but  both, 
in  the  hurry  of  their  military  ardor,  were  apt  to  err  on  the  safe  side, 
and  rob  friend  as  well  as  foe.  Neither  of  them  stopped  to  ask  the 
politics  of  horse  or  cow,  which  they  drove  into  captivity;  nor,  when 
they  verung  the  neck  of  a  rooster,  did  they  trouble  their  heads  to  as* 
certain  whether  he  were  crowing  for  Congress  or  Ring  George. 

While  this  marauding  system  prevailed  on  shore,  the  Great  Tap 
pan  Sea,  which  washes  this  belligerent  region,  was  domineered  over 
by  British  frigates,  and  other  vessels  of  war,  anchored  here  and  there, 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  river,  and  maintain  a  communication  between 
the  various  militaiy  posts.  Stout  galleys,  also,  armed  vrith  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  cruised  about  like  hawks, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 

All  these  were  eyed  with  bitter  hostility  by  the  Dutch  yeomanry 
along  shore,  who  were  indignant  at  seeing  their  great  Mediterranean 
ploughed  by  hostile  prows  ;  and  would  occasionally  throw  up  a  mud 
breast-work  on  a  pomt  or  promontory,  mount  an  old  iron  field-piece, 
and  fire  away  at  the  enemy,  though  the  greatest  harm  waa  apt  to 
happen  to  themselves,  from  the  bursting  of  their  ordnance ;  nay,  there 
was  scarce  a  Dutchman  along  the  river,  that  would  hesitate  to  fire 
vrith  his  long  duck  gun,  at  any  British  cruiser  that  came  within  reach, 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fire  at  water-fowl. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  the  times  and  neigh- 
borhood, that  the  reader  might  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  sur- 
rounding dangers,  in  this  the  Heroic  Aee  of  the  Roost. 

It  was  commanded  at  the  time,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  the 
stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel.    As  I  wish  to  be  extremely  accurate  in  this 
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part  of  my  chronicle,  I  beg  that  this  Jacob  Van  Tassel  of  the  Roost 
may  not  be  confounded  with  another  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  commonly 
known  in  border  story  by  the  name  of  '  Clump-footed  Jake/  a  noted 
tory,  and  one  of  the  refugee  band  of  Spiting  Devil.  On  the  contrary, 
he  of  the  Roost  was. a  patriot  of  the  first  water,  and,  if  we  may  take  his 
own  word  for  granted,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
Roost,  from  its  lonely  situation  on  the  water's  edge,  might  be  liable 
to  attack,  he  took  measures  for  defence.  On  a  row  of  hooks  above 
his  fire-place,  reposed  his  great  piece  of  ordnance,  ready  charged 
and  primed  for  action.  This  was  a  duck,  or  rather  goose-gun,  of 
unparalleled  lone^itude,  with  which  it  was  said  he  could  kill  a  wild 
goose,  though  half  way  across  the  Tappan  Sea.  Indeed,  there  are 
as  many  wonders  told  of  this  renowned  gun,  as  of  the  enchanted 
weapons  of  the  heroes  of  plassic  story. 

In  different  parts  of  the  stone  walls  ef  his  mansion,  he  had  made 
loop-holes,  through  which  he  might  fire  upon  an  assailant.  His  wife 
was  stout-hearted  as  himself,  and  could  load  as  fast  as  he  could  fire ; 
and  then  he  had  an  ancient  and  redoubtable  sister,  Nochie  Van 
Wurmer,  a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  stoutest  man  in  the  country. 
Thus  garrisoned,  the  little  Roost  was  fit  to  stand  a  siege,  and  Jacob 
Van  Tassel  was  the  man  to  defend  it  to  the  last  charge  of  powder. 

He  was,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  of  pugnacious  propensities; 
and,  not  content  with  being  a  patriot  at  home,  and  fighting  for  the 
aecority  of  his  own  fire-side,  he  extended  his  thoughts  abroad,  and 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  certain  of  the  bold,  hard-riding  lads 
of  Tarrytown,  Petticoat  Lane,  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  who  formed  a 
kind  of  Holy  Brotherhood,  scouring  the  country  to  clear  it  of  Skin- 
ner and  Cow-boy,  and  all  other  border  vermin.  The  Roost  was  one 
of  their  rallying  points.  Did  a  band  of  marauders  from  Manhattan 
island  come  sweeping  through  the  neighborhood,  and  driving  off 
cattle,  the  stout  Jacob  and  his  compeers  were  soon  clattering  at  their 
heels,  and  fortunate  did  the  rogues  esteem  themselves,  if  they  could 
but  get  a  part  of  their  booty  across  the  lines,  or  escape  themselves, 
without  a  rough  handling.  Should  the  moss  troopers  succeed  in  pass- 
ing with  their  caval^ada,  wdth  thundering  tramp  and  dusty  whirl- 
wind, across  Kingsbndge,  the  Holy  Brotherhood  of  the  Roost  would 
rein  up  at  that  perilous  pass,  and,  wheeling  about,  would  indemnify 
themselves  by  foraging  the  refugee  region  of  Morrissania. 

When  at  home  at  the  Roost,  the  stout  Jacob  was  not  idle ;  but 
was  prone  to  carry  on  a  petty  waifare  of  his  own,  for  his  private  re- 
creation and  refreshment*  Did  he  ever  chance  to  espy,  from  his 
look-out  place,  a  hostile  ship  or  galley  anchored  or  becalmed  near 
shore,  he  would  take  down  his  long  goose-gun  from  the  hooks  over 
the  fire-place,  sally  out  alone,  and  lurk  along  shore,  dodging  be- 
hind rocks  and  trees,  and  watching  for  hours  together,  like  a  veteran 
mouser  intent  on  a  rat-hole.  So  sure  as  a  boat  put  ofi*  for  shore,  and 
came  within  shot,  bang !  went  the  great  efoose-g^n ;  a  shower  of  slugs 
and  buck-shot  whistled  about  the  ears  o^  the  enemy,  and  before '  the 
boat  cottld  reach  the  shore,  Jacob  had  scuttled  up  some  woody  ravine, 
and  left  no  trace  behind. 

About  this  time,  the  Roost  experienced  a  vast  accession  of  war- 
like importance,  in  being  made  one  of  the  stations  of  the  water-guard. 
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This  was  a  kind  of  aquatic  corps  of  obsen'ation,  composed  of  long, 
sharp,  canoe-shaped  boats,  technically  called  whale-boats,  that  lay 
lightly  on  the  water,  and  could  be  rowed  with  great  rapidity.  They 
were  manned  by  resolute  fellows,  skilled  at  pulling  an  oar,  or  hand- 
fing  a  musket.  These  lurked  about  in  nooks  and  bays,  and  behind 
those  long  promontories  which  run  out  into  the  Tappan  Sea,  keeping 
a  look-out,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  or  movements  of  hostile 
ships.  They  roved  about  in  pairs ;  sometimes  at  night,  with  muffled 
oars,  gliding  like  spectres  about  frigates  and  guard-ships  riding  at 
anchor,  cutting  off  any  boats  that  made  for  shore,  and  keeping  the 
enemy  in  constant  uneasiness.  These  musquito-cruisers  generally 
kept  aloof  by  day,  so  that  their  harboring  places  might  not  be  dis- 
covered, but  would  pull  quietly  along,  under  shadow  of  the  shore,  at 
night,  to  take  up  their  quartera  at  the  Roost.  Hither,  at  such  time, 
would  also  repair  the  hard-riding  lads  of  the  hills,  to  hold  secret 
councils  of  war  with  the  *  ocean  chivalry ;'  and  in  these  nocturnal 
meetings  were  concerted  many  of  those  daring  forays,  by  land  and 
water,  that  resounded  throughout  the  border. 


The  chronicle  here  goes  on  to  recount  divers  wonderful  stories  of 
the  wars  of  the  Roost,  from  which  it  would  seem,  that  this  little  war- 
rior nest  carried  the  terror  of  its  arms  into  every  sea,  from  Spitinff 
Devil  Creek  to  Antony's  Nose ;  that  it  even  bearded  the  stout  island 
of  Manhattan,  invading  it  at  night,  penetrating  to  its  centre,  and  burn- 
ing down  the  famous  Delancy  house,  the  conflagration  of  which 
makes  such  a  blaze  in  revolutionary  history.  Nay  more,  in  their  ex- 
travagant daring,  these  cocks  of  the  Roost  meditated  a  nocturnal 
descent  upon  New- York  itself,  to  swoop  upon  the  British  conunanders, 
Howe  and  Clinton,  by  surprise,  bear  them  off  captive,  and  perhaps 
put  a  triumphant  close  to  the  war ! 

All  these  and  many  similar  exploits  are  recorded  by  the  worthy 
Diedrich,  with  his  usual  minuteness  and  enthusiasm,  whenever  the 
deeds  in  arms  of  his  kindred  Dutchmen  are  in  question  :  but  though 
most  of  these  warlike  stories  rest  upon  the  best  of  all  authority,  that 
of  the  warriors  themselves,  and  though  many  of  them  are  still  cur- 
rent among  the  revolutionary  patriarchs  of  this  heroic  neighborhood, 
yet  I  dare  not  expose  them  to  the  incredulity  of  a  tamer  and  less 
chivalric  age.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  frequent  gatherings  at  the  Roost, 
and  the  hardy  projects  set  on  foot  there,  at  length  drew  on  it  the 
H^y  indignation  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  was  quickened  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel ;  with  whose  valorous  achieve- 
ments we  resume  the  course  of  the  chronicle. 


This  doughty  Dutchman,  continues  the  sage  Diedrich  RmcKER- 
BOCKEB,  was  not  content  with  taking  a  share  in  all  the  magnanimous 
enterprises  concocted  at  the  Roost,  but  still  continued  his  petty  war- 
fare along  shore.  A  series  of  exploits  at  length  raised  his  confidence 
in  his  prowess  to  such  a  height,  that  he  began  to  think  himself  and 
his  goose-g^n  a  match  for  any  thing.  Unluckily,  in  the  course  of 
one  of  his  prowlings,  he  descried  a  British  transport  aground,  not 
far  from  shore,  with  her  stem  swung  toward  the  land,  within  point 
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blank  shot.  The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  bang !  as 
usual,  went  the  great  goose-gun,  shivering  the  cabin  mndows,  and 
driving  all  hands  forwsird.  Bang  !  bang !  the  shots  were  repeated 
The  reports  brought  several  sharp  shooters  of  the  neighborhood  to  the 
spot ;  before  the  transport  could  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  or  land  a  boat, 
to  take  revenge,  she  was  soundly  peppered,  and  the  coast  evacuated. 
This  was  the  last  of  Jacob's  triumphs.  He  fared  like  some  heroic 
spider,  that  has  unwittingly  ensnared  a  hornet,  to  his  immortal  glory, 
perhaps,  but  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  web. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  during  the  absence  of  Jacob  Van  Tassel 
on  one  of  his  forays,  and  when  no  one  was  in  g-arrison  but  his  stout- 
hearted spouse,  his  redoubtable  sister,  Nochie  Van  Wurmer,  and  a 
strapping  negro  wench,  called  Dinah,  that  an  armed  vessel  came  to 
anchor  off*  the  Roost,  and  a  boat  full  of  men  pulled  to  shore.  The  gar- 
rison flew  to  arms,  that  is  to  say,  to  mops,  broom-sticks,  shovels,  tongs, 
and  all  kinds  of  domestic  weapons ;  for  unluckily,  the  great  piece  of 
ordnance,  the  goose-g^n,  was  absent  with  its  owner.  Above  all,  a 
vigorous  defence  was  made  with  that  most  potent  of  female  weapons, 
the  tongue.  Never  did  invaded  hen-roost  make  a  more  vociferous 
outcry.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  house  was  sacked  and  plundered, 
fire  was  set  to  each  comer,  and  in  a  few  moments  its  blaze  shed  a 
baleful  light  far  over  the  Tappan  Sea.  The  invaders  then  pounced 
upon  the  blooming  Laney  Van  Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the  Roost,  and 
endeavored  to  bear  her  off  to  the  boat.  But  here  was  the  real  tug  of 
war.  The  mother,  the  aunt,  and  the  strapping  negro  wench,  all  flew 
to  the  rescue.  The  struggle  continued  down  to  the  very  water's 
edge ;  when  a  voice  from  the  armed  vessel  at  anchor,  ordered  the 
spoilers  to  let  go  their  hold  ;  4hej  relinquished  their  prize,  jumped 
into  their  boats,  and  pulled  off,  and  the  heroine  of  the  Roost  escaped 
with  a  mere  rumpling  of  the  feathers* 

Thb  fear  of  tiring  my  readers,  who  may  not  take  such  an  interest 
as  myself  in  these  heroic  themes,  induces  me  to  close  here  my  ex- 
tracts from  this  precious  chronicle  of  the  venerable  Diedpch.  SufSce 
it  briefly  to  say,  that  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Roost,  Jacob 
Van  Tassel,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  forays,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British ;  was  sent  prisoner  to  New- York,  and  was  detained  in 
captivity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Roost  remained  a  melancholy  ruin  ;  its  stone  walls  and  brick  chim- 
neys alone  standing,  blackened  by  fire,  and  the  resort  of  bats  and 
owlets.  It  was  not  until  the  return  of  peace,  when  this  belligerent 
neighborhood  once  more  resumed  its  quiet  agricultural  pursuits,  that 
the  stout  Jacob  sought  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  aisasters ;  re- 
built the  Roost,  and  reared  again  on  high  its  ghttering  weather-cocks. 

Does  any  one  want  fai'tiber  particulars  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
eventful  little  pile  ?  Let  him  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  drink  deep 
of  historic  truth.  Reader !  the  stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel  still  lives, 
a  venerable,  gray-headed  patriarch  of  the  revolution,  now  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year !  lie  sits  by  his  fire-side,  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Man- 
battoes,  and  passes  the  long  winter  evening,  surrounded  by  his  chil- 
dren, and  grand-children,  and  great-grand-dbiildren,  all  listening  to  his 
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tales  of  the  border  wars,  and  the  heroic  days  of  the  Roost.  His 
great  goose-gun,  too,  is  still  in  existence,  having  been  preserved  for 
many  years  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among 
the  Dutch  burghers,  as  a  precious  relique  of  the  revolution.  It  is 
now  actually  in  possession  of  a  contemporary  of  the  stout  Jacob,  one 
almost  his  equal  in  years,  who  treasures  it  up  at  his  house  in  the 
Bowerie  of  New- Amsterdam,  hard  by  the  ancient  rural  retreat  of  the 
chivalric  Peter  Stuyvesant.  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  one  day  see- 
ing this  formidable  piece  of  ordnance  restored  to  its  proper  station  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  Koost. 

Before  closing  this  historic  document,  I  cannot  but  advert  to  cer- 
tain notions  and  traditions  concerning  the  venerable  pile  in  question. 
Old-time  edifices  are  apt  to  gather  odd  fancies  and  superstitions  about 
them,  as  they  do  moss  and  weather-stains  ;  and  this  is  in  a  neighbor- 
hood a  little  given  to  old-fashioned  notions,  and  who  look  upon  the 
Roost  as  somewhat  of  a  fated  mansion.  A  lonely,  rambling,  down- 
hill lane  leads  to  it,  overhung  with  trees,  with  a  wild  brook  dashing 
along,  and  crossing  and  re-crossing  it.  This  lane  I  found  some  of 
the  good  people  of  the  neighborhood  shy  of  treading  at  night ;  why, 
I  could  not  for  a  long  time  ascertain ;  until  I  learned  that  one  or  two 
of  the  rovers  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  shot  by  the  stout  Jacob  during  the 
war,  had  been  buried  hereabout,  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

Another  local  superstition  is  of  a  less  gloomy  kind,  and  one  which 
I  confess  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  cherish.  The  Tappan  Sea,  in 
front  of  the  Roost,  is  about  three  miles  wide,  bordered  by  a  lofky 
line  of  waving  and  rocky  hills.  Often,  in  the  still  twilight  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  when  the  sea  is  like  glass,  with  the  opposite  hills  throw- 
ing their  purple  shadows  half  across  it,  a  low  sound  is  heard,  as  of 
the  steady,  vigorous  pull  of  oars,  far  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
though  not  a  boat  is  to  be  descried.  This  I  should  have  been  apt  to 
ascribe  to  some  boat  rowed  along  under  the  shadows  of  the  western 
shore,  for  sounds  are  conveyed  to  a  great  distance  by  water,  at 
such  quiet  hours,  and  I  can  distinctly  hear  the  baying  of  the  watch- 
dogs at  night,  from  the  farms  on  the  sides  of  the  opposite  mountains. 
The  ancient  traditionists  of  the  neighborhood,  however,  religiously 
ascribe  these  sounds  to  a  judgment  upon  one  Rumbout  Van  Dam, 
of  Spiting  Devil,  who  danced  and  drank  late  one  Saturday  night,  at 
a  Dutch  quilting  frolic,  at  Kakiat,  and  set  off  alone  for  home  in  his 
boat,  on  the  verge  of  Sunday  morning ;  swearing  he  would  not  land 
till  he  reached  Spiting  Devil,  if  it  took  him  a  month  of  Sundays.  He 
was  never  seen  afterward,  but  is  often  heard  plying  his  oars  across 
the  Tappan  Sea,  a  Flying  Dutchman  on  a  small  scale,  suited  to  the 
size  of  his  cruizing-ground ;  being  doomed  to  ply  between  Kakiat 
and  Spiting  Devil  till  the  day  of  judgment,  but  never  to  reach  the  land. 

There  is  one  room  in  the  mansion,  which  almost  overhangs  the 
river,  and  is  reputed  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  young  lady 
who  died  of  love  and  green  apples.  I  have  been  awakened  at  night 
by  the  sound  of  oars  and  the  tinkling  of  guitars  beneath  the  window ; 
and  seeing  a  boat  loitering  in  the  moonlight,  have  been  tempted  to 
believe  it  the  Flying  Dutcnman  of  Spiting  Devil,  and  to  try  whether 
a  silver  bullet  mi^t  not  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  cruisings ;  but, 
happening  to  recollect  that  there  was  a  living  young  lady  in  th^ 
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haunted  room,  who  might  be  terrified  by  the  report  of  fire-arms,  I 
have  refrained  from  pulling  trigger. 

As  to  the  enchanted  fountain,  said  to  have  been  gifted  by  tibe 
wizard  sachem  with  supernatural  powers,  it  still  wells  up  at  the  fiaot 
of  the  bank,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Indian  spring;  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its  rejuvenating  powers,  fiir 
though  I  have  drank  oft  and  copiously  of  it,  I  cannot  boast  that  I  find 
myself  growing  younger.  Qaammt  Cbator. 


STANZAS. 


Ck>iiB  to  ray  heart !  though  we  long  have  been  parted, 

Pilgrims  alone  on  life's  shadowy  slope ; 
Through  the  tears  of  the  past  a  pure  sunbeam  has  darted, 

And  prisms  before  us  the  rainbow  of  Hope. 
Lifis,  suonv  and  short,  to  the  rainbow  is  given, 

But  a  token  we  hail,  as  it  fades  in  the  sky ; 
Hope,  finding  our  meeting  the  dawn  of  her  heaven, 

Is  folding  her  plumes  at  the  portal,  to  die. 

I  have  tempted  the  sea ;  but  its  billowy  mountain, 

A  terror  to  all,  was  no  terror  to  me ; 
For  the  breast  of  the  deep  to  my  heart  was  a  fountain, 

Gushing  with  sweet  recollections  of  thee. 
When  the  wind  from  thy  home  swept  the  ocean'^s  dominions. 

The  wilder  its  fury,  I  welcomed  it  more; 
For  I  knew  that  thy  blessings  were  sown  on  its  piiuonsr 

And  sooner  I  'd  reap  the  rich  harvest  they  bore. 

Bot  no  longer  I  sieh  for  the  turbulent  billow. 

Though  music  Tfound  in  the  hurricane's  breath  f 
For  my  heart  has  been  lured  to  a  tenderer  pillow, 

Where  fain  would  I  sleepj  until  wakened  by  death. 
When  pain  chilled  thy  rest  m  the  nisht  time  of  sorrow. 

And  the  cares  of  thy  lonely  heart  lettered  thy  brow, 
Whispered  not  Hope  of  a  glorious  morrow, 

When  the  altar  should  witness  and  hallow  onr  vow  1 

Yet  we  needed  no  tie  of  the  altar  to  bind  us, 

And  cold  were  the  words  of  the  holy  man,  then ; 
For  already  had  Gk)D  sealed  the  ties  that  entwined  us, 

And  the  covenant  needed  no  sanction  of  men. 
Oh !  words  mock  the  heart,  in  the  transport  of  fseling; 

When  the  senses  are  all  with  one  ec{>lasv  fraught ; 
E'en  the  heaven-born  notes  from  a  seraph  s  harp  stealing. 

Would  mar,  in  such  hours,  the  rapture  of  thoi^^ht ! 

The  sea  lifbi  its  brow  with  a  crested  commotion, 

And  chides  the  rough  winds  that  awake  its  repose. 
But  the  secrets  enshrined  in  the  soul  of  the  ocean, 

Its  angriest  murmurs  can  never  disclose; 
And  thus,  in  the  heart's  lighter  moods,  we  may  hear  it 

Converse  of  the  breathings  that  ripple  its  waves. 
But  who  knoweth  the  ocean-like  depths  of  the  spirit. 

Save  the  passions  that  rage  orezuli  in  its  cavesT 

But  thy  breast  will  for  aye  sive  lYty  sympathies  warning, 

Of  every  emotion  that  quickens  in  mine ; 
And  the  star  that  so  sweetly  illumines  our  morning, 

Will  shine  on  our  evening,  and  gild  its  decline. 
Hand  locked  in  hand,  by  love's  watch-fire  lighted. 

We'll  wander  along,  like  our  parents  of  yore  ; 
Our  pathway  as  brilliant  as  theirs  was  benightea ; 

They  left  Eden  behind  ~  but  wa  have  it  b«ore ! 
Ommdmt  (S.  CJ  1839.  B.  W.  HmmHCTOR. 
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THE  EVENING  BEFORE  THE  WEDDING. 


r&OM    THB    GBRMAN     Of    ZSCHOKKK. 


*  Wb  shall  certainly  be  very  bappy !'  said  Lady  Louise  to  her  aunt, 
the  evening  before  her  marriage ;  and  her  cheeks  wore  a  brighter 
hue,  and  her  eyes  were  radiant  with  inward  joy.  Every  one  knows 
who  a  young  bride  means,  when  she  says  *  we.* 

*  I  do  n't  doubt  it,  Louise,'  replied  her  aunt ;  *  and  only  hope  that 
your  happiness  may  be  enduring.' 

'  Fear  not  for  its  continuance.  I  know  ifiyself,  dear  aunt,  and 
know,  that  whatever  faults  I  now  possess,  my  love  for  him  will  cor- 
rect. As  long  as  we  love,  we  must  be  happy ;  and  our  love  can 
never  change.' 

'Ah!'  sighed  her  aunt,  *  you  speak  like  a  girl  of  nineteen,  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  with  the  exhilaration  of  satisfied  wishes,  the  intoxi- 
cation of  bright  hopes,  and  fond  expectations.  But  remember,  my 
beloved  child,  that  even  the  heart  grows  old.  The  day  will  come, 
when  the  enchantment  will  be  broken,  the  illusions  of  love  dispersed. 
When  the  beauty  and  grace  that  charmed  us  is  gone  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  then  is  it  first  evident  whether  we  are  truly  worthy  of 
love.  Shadows  are  ever  the  attendants  of  sunshine,  even  in  domestic 
life.  When  they  fall,  then  can  a  wife  first  know  whether  her  husband 
is  truly  estimable  ;  then  can  the  husband  first  know  whether  the  vir- 
tues of  his  wife  are  imperishable.  The  day  before  marriage,  all  an- 
ticipations and  protestations  are  to  me  ridiculous.' 

'  I  understand  you,  aunt ;  you  mean  that  it  is  only  mutual  virtue 
that  can  preserve  mutual  affection  and  happiness.  As  for  myself,  I 
will  not  boast ;  but  is  he  not  the  best,  the  noblest  ?  Is  he  not  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  necessary  to  insure  the  happiness  of  life  1 

'  My  child,'  replied  her  aunt, '  I  acknowledge  that  you  are  right ; 
without  flattery,  I  can  say  that  you  are  both  amiable  and  excellent. 
But  your  blooming  virtues  have  been  kindly  nurtured  in  sunshine. 
No  flowers  deceive  like  these.  We  know  not  how  they  can  bear  the 
storm ;  we  know  not  in  what  soil  they  take  root ;  neither  know  we 
what  seed  is  hidden  in  the  heart.' 

'  Alas  !  dear  aunt,  you  make  me  fearful !' 

'  So  much  the  better,  Louise ;  I  would  that  some  good  might  result 
firom  this  evening's  conversation.  I  love  you  sincerely,  and  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  proved.  I  am  not  yet  an  old  aunt;  an  austere, 
bigotted  woman.  At  seven-and-twenty,  I  look  cheerfully  upon  life.  I 
have  an  excellent  husband,  and  a  happy  family ;  therefore  you  will 
not  consider  what  I  say  as  the  splenetic  effusions  of  disappomtment. 
I  win  tell  you  a  secret ;  of  something  which  few  speak  to  a  lovely 
young  maiden ;  something  that  occupies  little  of  the  attention  of 
young  men ;  and  yet  something  of  the  highest  importance  to  all, 
and  from  which  eternal  love  and  indestructible  happiness  alone 
proceed.* 

Louise  pressed  the  hand  of  her  aunt,  as  she  said  :  '  I  know  what 
yon  would  say,  and  I  certainly  believe  with  you,  that  continued  happi- 
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ness  and  enduring  love  are  not  the  result  of  accident  or  perishable 
attractions ;  but  of  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  the  graces  of  the  mind. 
These  are  the  best  marriage  treasures  that  we  can  gather;  they 
never  become  old.' 

'  Ah,  Louise  !  the  virtues  can  become  old  and  ugly,  like  the  fieuling 
charms  of  the  face.' 

'  Alas,  dear  aunt  1  say  you  so  V 

*  Name  me  one  virtue  that  cannot  become  disagreeable  or  hateful 
with  years.' 

'  Surely,  aunt,  the  virtues  are  not  mortal  V 

*  Even  so !' 

'  Can  mildness  and  ^ntleness  ever  become  odious  V 

*  When,  with  time,  they  become  weakness  and  indecision.' 

*  And  manly  spirit  V 

*  Becomes  rude  defiance.' 

'  And  modesty  —  discretion  V 

*  Prudery  —  reserve.' 
'  And  noble  pride  V 

'  Arrogance  and  presumption.' 

*  And  a  wish  to  please  ?' 

*  Becomes  sycophancy,  and  cringing  for  the  approbation  of  all 


*  My  dear  aunt,  you  make  me  almost  anery.  My  future  husband, 
liowever,  can  never  so  degenerate.  One  thmg  will  keep  him  from  all 
by-paths ;  his  own  noble  mind,  his  deep  and  indelible  love  for  all 
that  is  great,  and  good,  and  beautiful.  This  delicate  perception  I 
think  I  also  possess ;  and  it  is  to  me  an  innate  security  for  our  hap- 
piness.' 

'  And  when  this  changes  to  a  vicious  or  sickly  sensibility  1  My 
child,  believe  me,  sentimentality  is  the  true  marriage-fiend.  I  speak 
not  of  your  sentiment  for  each  other ;  that  may  God  preserve ;  but 
of  a  sentimentality  which  may  make  you  a  ridiculous  or  quarrekome 
woman.     Do  you  know  the  Countess  Stammem  1' 

'  Who  separated  from  her  husband  a  year  or  two  affo  V 

*  Yes ;  do  you  know  the  true  cause  of  their  separation  V 
'  No ;  there  has  been  so  many  contradictory  reports.' 

*  She  told  me  herself;  and  as  the  story  is  both  amusing  and  instrac- 
tive,  I  will  repeat  it  to  you.' 

Louise  was  all  curiosity,  and  her  aunt  proceeded. 

^  Count  STAMHEaN  aqd  his  wife  had  long  been  considered  an  en- 
•viably  happy  pair.  Their  union  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  ardent 
attachment.  Beautiful,  good,  an4  intellectual ;  congenial  in  taste  and 
feeling ;  they  seemed  made  for  each  other. 

After  their  betrothment,  some  disagreement  occurred  between  their 
parents,  which  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  The  young  countess  became  alarmingly  ill  from  grief; 
.and  the  enthusiastic  lover  threatened  to  destroy  himself,  like  Goethe's 
Wertber,  or  Miller's  Siegwart.  However,  to  restore  the  countess, 
«nd  prevent  the  desnerate  act  of  the  count,  the  parents  became  appa- 
rently reconciled.   This  saved  the  life  of  the  lovers ;  but  no  •ooner  was 
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the  young  lady  pronounced  out  of  danger,  than  her  parents  removed 
her,  and  sought  to  delay  their  union  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  was 
not  to  he  endured.  The  young  couple  contrived  to  meet  one  night, 
escaped  heyond  the  frontier,  and  under  another  government  were 
united  before  the  altar.  They  returned  man  and  wife,  having  secured, 
as  they  fondly  thought,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  From  this  time,  they 
seemed  models  of  love  and  harmony.  From  morning  until  evening, 
never  separate,  they  seemed  but  to  think  of,  and  live  for,  each  other. 
The  romance  and  sentimental  tenderness  of  their  love  made  their 
existence  like  life  in  a  fa^rv  tale.  In  winter,  as  well  as  in  summer, 
he  filled  her  apartment  with  significant  flowers;  and  even  every 
article  of  furniture  was  hallowed  by  some  association  or  recollection. 

The  second  year,  this  enthusialstic  fondness  seemed  rather  an  over- 
strained, false  sentiment ;  but  still,  in  all  society,  whether  in  gay  routs 
and  balls,  or  in  a  small  circle  of  friends,  they  seemed  to  see  and  think 
only  of  each  other ;  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  render  themselves  almost 
ridiculous.  In  the  third  year,  they  laid  aside  this  amiable  weakness 
before  the  world,  though  at  home  their  love  still  retained  its  romantic 
fondness.  In  the  fourth,  they  seemed  to  have  i^covered  from  this 
first  intoxication  of  happiness,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  contented  aparL 
They  often  passed  the  evening,  sometimes  the  whole  day,  in  company; 
he  here,  she  there.  This,  however,  but  enhanced  the  pleasure  of 
their  reunion.  By  the  fifih  year,  the  count  could  leave  home  for 
a  week,  without  being  almost  heart-broken ;  and  the  countess  could 
bear  his  absence  widi  fortitude.  But  their  letters  to  each  other, 
written  daily,  were  as  tender  and  impassioned  as  those  of  Heloise. 
The  sixth,  they  became  more  sensible  ;  and  even  when  separated  for 
several  weeks,  were  satisfied  with  a  few  friendly  letters.  In  the 
seventh,  both  felt  that  they  could  love  sincerely,  without  its  being 
necessary  to  assure  each  oUier  of  it,  from  morning  until  night. 

So  far,  all  was  well.  In  place  of  the  all-absorbing  passion  of  their 
first  love,  there  was  that  abiding  affection,  that  silent  confidence  in 
^ach  other,  that  deeper  friendship,  which  is  the  height  of  human  hap- 
piness. In  the  eighth  year,  they  had  gradually  throvm  off  so  much 
x>f  the  selfishness  of  love,  as  to  become  sensible  of  the  claims  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  no  longer  lived  solely  for  each  other,  as  if  they 
^rere  the  only  sentient  beings,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  but  pictures 
or  statues  upon  the  stage  of  life.  In  nine,  they  were  amiable,  sensible 
people,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  ten,  they  seemed  very  much 
like  mankind  in  general,  and  like  excellent  people  who  had  been 
married  ten  years,  and  could  take  care  of  themselves.  They  had 
certainly  grown  ten  years  older ;  so  had  their  love ;  and^  alas !  so 
had  their  virtues  also. 

Next,  they  began  to  see  the  faults  and  foibles  that  had  heretofore 
been  covered  with  the  mantle  of  love.  They  spoke  not  of  them,  but 
viewed  each  other's  errors  with  kindness  and  inaulgence.  Soon,  how- 
ever, came  a  gentle  admonition  ;  but  if  it  wounded  the  feelings,  the 
offender  was  sure  to  make  a  full  and  sweet  atonement.  Then  these 
iidmonitions  came  oftener ;  atonement  was  not  so  easily  made ;  yet 
still  harmony  prevailed.  Then  followed  occasional  irritation,  and 
anger,  and  differences  of  opinion ;  but  they  still  loved  each  other, 
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and  such  things  will  occur  in  the  happiest  unions.  At  length  their 
mutual  feelings  dictated  ayoidance  of  too  frequent  contact. 

'You  are  sentimental,  and  sometimes  irritable,'  said  the  county 
one  day,  to  his  wife.  '  So  am  I.  It  is  useless  to  have  these  idle  dif- 
ferences. We  will  not  interfere  with  each  other,  but  each  take  cor 
own  way.  We  can  be  sincerely  attached,  without  letting  our  attach- 
ment torment  us  to  death.' 

The  countess  acquiesced  in  her  husband's  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  and  henceforth  they  led  an  almost  separate  existence.  Barely 
meeting,  except  at  meals,  no  one  asked,  *  Whence  comest  or  whith^ 
goest  thou  V  In  this  complaisant  manner,  they  lived  in  peace  and 
harmony. 

One  evening,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  their  marriage,  they  attended 
the  theatre,  and  were  charmed  with  the  delightful  picture  of  domestic 
life  and  connubial  happiness  which  the  play  represented.  They  re- 
turned full  of  the  feelings  which  had  been  excited  in  their  susceptible 
hearts.  The  love  of  their  youth  seemed  revived,  and  they  sat  con- 
versing affectionately  by  the  fireside,  before  supper. 

'  Ah !'  said  the  countess,  'it  would  all  be  charming,  if  we  could 
only  remain  young !' 

'  YaUf  at  least,  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  youth,'  said  her 
husband,  tenderly.  'Few  women  remain  so  youthful  and  lovely. 
Indeed,  I  can  see  no  difference  between  you  now,  and  the  day  of  our 
marriage.  Some  little  faults  of  temper,  perhaps,  are  discoverable ; 
but  that  we  must  all  expect ;  for  were  it  not  for  these,  our  happiness 
would  be  too  great  for  this  eardi.  Indeed,  were  I  to  live  my  life  over 
i^in,  you  would  be  my  choice.' 

'  You  are  kind  and  gallant,'  answered  the  countess,  with  a  sigh ; 
*  but  think  what  I  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  what  I  am  now  V 

'  Now  a  lovely  wife  —  then  a  lovely  maiden !  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  one  mr  the  other,'  said  her  husband,  kissing  her  afiection- 
ately. 

'  We  want  but  one  thing,  my  love,  to  perfect  our  happiness,'  said 
the  countess. 

'  Ah  !  I  understand  you ;  an  only  child,  to  perpetuate  your  viituas 
and  graces.     Heaven  may  yet  bless  us.' 

'  We  should  be  indeed  happy ;  but  then  an  only  child  causes  move 
anxiety  and  care,  than  pleasure ;  lest,  by  some  accident,  we  should 
lose  it.     Two  children        ■' 

'  You  are  right ;  and  not  two,  but  three ;  for  with  two,  if  we  lose 
one,  there  is  the  same  anxiety  and  fear,  lest  we  should  be  robbed  of 
the  other.  I  trust  that  heaven  will  yet  hear  our  prayers,  and  bestow 
upon  us  three  children.' 

'  My  beloved  friend,'  said  the  countess,  smiling, '  three  are  almost 
too  many.  We  should  be  placed  in  a  new  embairassment ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  were  all  sons ' 

'  Good  !  We  have  five-and-twenty  thousand  florins  a  year ;  enough 
for  us  and  for  them.  I  would  place  the  eldest  in  the  army ;  of  me 
second  I  would  make  a  diplomatist ;  neither  requires  much  expense ; 
and  we  have  rank,  friends,  and  influence.' 

'  But  you  foi*get  the  youngest ! ' 

'  The  youngest !  By  no  means !  He  shall  be  in  the  church ;  a 
tKaon  -«  periiaps  a  prebend.' 
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*  What !  a  priest  1  —  mj  son  a  priest  1  No,  indeed !  Beside,  he  has 
no  prospect  of  advancement.' 

*No  prospect  of  advancement?  —  and  why  not?  He  might  be- 
come an  abbot,  a  bishop,  or  even  a  cardinal.' 

'  Never !  I  would  never  be  the  mother  of  a  monk,  and  see  my  son 
with  the  shaven  crown  and  dark  habit  of  the  cloister !  What  can  you 
be  thinking  of?     If  I  had  a  hundred  sons,  not  one  should  be  a  priest !' 

'  You  are  in  a  very  strange  temper,  my  dear  wife,  to  withhold  your 
consent  to  a  profession  which  would  not  only  be  for  his  happiness  and 
advantage,  but  ours.' 

'  Call  it  temper,  or  what  you  please,  I  care  not  But  I  firmly  de- 
clare, that  I  shall  never  consent ;  and  remember.  Sir,  a  mother  has 
mnne  right.' 

'Very  little.  The  father  has  the  authority,  and  superior  know- 
ledge.' 

'But  the  father  is  often  wrong ;  his  '  superior  knowledge'  is  not 
infallible.' 

'  Ah  well !  J,  at  least,  do  not  claim  knowledge  that  I  do  not  pos- 
sess ;  and  I  repeat,  when  the  time  arrives,  I  shall  act  as  I  think  pro- 
per, without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  your  ridiculous  and  un- 
founded prejudices.' 

I  am  aware,  ^ir,  that  you  are  my  lord  and  husband ;  but  I  desire 
you  to  know,  that  I  have  not  yet  the  honor  of  being  your  servant.' 

'  Nor  am  I  your  fool.  Madam  !  I  have  ever  yielded  to  you  —  per- 
haps too  much.  Ill  humor  I  can  bear  and  forgive;  beside,  little  quar- 
rels give  variety  and  incident  to  life.  But  this  foolishness  is  too  in- 
tolerable.' 

'  Much  obliged  to  you !  Practice  proves  how  much  you  have 
yielded.  I  beg  to  know  who  has  ever  given  up  most  ?  For  long 
years  I  have  endured  your  faults  in  silence,  and  magnanimously 
pardoned  them,  as  more  the  errors  of  education  and  the  understand- 
ing, than  of  the  heart.  But  the  most  angelic  forbearance  and  amia- 
bility can  be  too  severely  tried.' 

'  There  you  are  quite  right.  Had  I  not  the  most  forbearing,  for- 
giving disposition  in  the  world,  I  could  not  have  borne  your  ill  humor 
and  caprice  so  long.  But  I  must  plainly  say,  that  it  is  too  much,  to 
expect  me  to  be  the  obedient  servant  of  folly.  I  can  bear  the  yoke 
no  longer.' 

'  I  too  will  plainly  say,  what  I  have  long  thought,  that  you  are  a 
haughty,  self-conceited  egotist;  a  heartless  man,  always  talking  of 
'  feehng'  and  *  love'  which  you  do  not  possess.  Such  people  always 
boast  of  what  they  have  not.' 

'  That  is  the  reason  you  speak  so  frequently  of  your  amiable  dis- 
position, and  fine  mind.  You  may  deceive  others,  perhaps ;  thank 
heaven,  I  was  undeceived,  long  ago !  Virtue,  with  you,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  feminine  affectation.  The  more  intimately  I  know  you, 
the  more  does  this  disgust  me.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  very  misera- 
ble, if  you  should  wish  to  return  to  your  family,  and  leave  me  in 
peace.' 

'  You  have  anticipated  my  wishes !     A  more  tedious,  conceited 

Xtist  was  surely  never  created  to  amuse  a  sensible  woman ;  and 
r  a  man  becomes  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  you  must  know 
there  can  be  no  greater  happiness,  than  for  her  to  be  speedily  rid  of  him/ 
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'  Extremely  amiable,  truly !  All  is  then  unmasked.  I  take  yoa 
at  your  word.  Adieu !  Truly,  it  seems  like  some  pleasing  dream ! 
In  the  morning  the  matter  shall  be  duly  arranged.' 

'  The  earlier,  the  better,  my  Lord  Count !' 

And  so  they  parted.  The  next  morning,  a  notary  was  sent  for ; 
witnesses  came ;  the  act  of  -divorce  was  written  and  signed  by  both ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  friends  and 
relatives,  the  separation  took  place. 

Thus  was  a  long  and  apparently  happy  union  suddenly  broken. 
A  ridiculous  dispute  about  the  future  destinies  of  thi'ee  sons,  who 
were  yet  by  no  means  in  the  world,  had  broken  a  tie  which  should 
have  been  for  eternity.*  And  yet  both  the  coimt  and  countess  be- 
longed to  the  better  class  of  mankind,  and  had  no  faults  worse  than 
the  frailties  to  which  all  are  subject. 

'  Did  you  call  the  story  amusing  1'  asked  Louise,  sorrowfully;  'it 
has  made  me  very  sad.  I  can  easily  comprehend  how  unhappiness 
and  disagreement  can  affect  excellent  people ;  but  as  you  have  made 
me  fearftil  and  anxious,  can  you  not  encourage  and  comfort  me  t 
What  a  fate  to  lose  my  husband's  love  !' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ]'  asked  her  aunt. 

'  Ah !  my  dear  aunt ;  could  I  always  remain  young,  I  might  then 
be  certain  of  my  husband's  constancy.' 

*  Yoa  are  still  in  error,  my  beloved  child ;  for  even  if  you  should 
remain  beautiful,  and  blooming,  as  you  are  to-day,  your  husband's 
eyes  would  become  so  accustomed  to  your  loveliness,  as  to  view  it 
with  indifference.  And  yet  familiarity  is  the  greatest  enchantress  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  beneficent  fairies  in  our  home.  She 
knows  no  difference  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly.  The  hus- 
band gro^vs  old ;  familiarity  prevents  the  wife  from  perceiving  the 
change.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  wife  remain  young  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  husband  become  old,  the  consequences  might  be  un- 
happy ;  for  the  old  are  sometimes  jealous  and  exacting.  It  is  better 
as  It  has  been  ordered,  in  wisdom  and  love,  by  the  Almighty  Father. 
If  you  should  become  a  withered  old  woman,  and  your  husband  remain 
a  blooming  youth,  how  could  you  expect  to  retain  his  heart  V 

'  Alas!  I  know  not !'  sighed  Louise. 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  continued  her  aunt,  '  two  things,  which  I  have 
fully  proved.  The  first  will  go  far  toward  preventing  the  possibility 
of  any  discord ;  the  second  is  the  best  and  surest  preservative  of  femi- 
nine charms.' 


♦  SoMBTRiNO  kindred  with  this,  is  the  story  of  two  peasant  sons  of  Erin,  who,  in 
that  maudlin  state  where  a  little  difTerenoe  of  opinion  goes  a  great  way,  were  occupying 
a  position  under  a  hedge,  b^  a  roeadow-side,  one  pleasant  summer  night.  They  were 
very  chatty  and  lovini;,  until  one  chanced  to  remark,  *I  wish  I  had  as  much  land  as  I 
can  see  sky;'  tn  which  the  other  replied  :  *I  v/ish  I  had  as  many  cattle  as  I  can 
stars,  this  blessed  minute.'    <  Where  would  you  put  them  Y  asked  the  arst,  with  sc 

asperity.    *  I  'd  put  'em  on  your  land,  sure  V    'Not  by  a  d  —  d  sight  1  I  'd  like  to 

you  after  trying  that  game!'  A reinilsr  fray  soon  came  off;  and  when,  with  bloody 
noses  and  cracked  crowns,  they  paused  to  recruit  their  wasted  strength  :  '  Now  where 's 
your  land  ?'  said  the  one;  *  and  where 's  your  cattle?'  asked  the  other.  The  storm  of 
paaaion  subsided  at  once,  as  the  ridiculoos  absurdity  of  the  quanel  flashed  upon  them. 

Eds.  JKNicKERBocKca. 
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'  Tell  me  !'  said  Louise,  anxiously. 

'  The  first  is  this  :  demand  of  your  bridegroom,  as  soon  as  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  over,  a  solemn  vow,  and  promise  also  yourself, 
never,  even  in  iest,  to  dispute,  or  express  any  disagreement ;  I  tell 
you,  NEVER !  —  for  what  begins  in  mere  bantering,  will  lead  to  serious 
eai'nest.      Avoid  expressing  any  irritation  at  one  another's  words. 
Mutual  forbeeurance  is  one  great  secret  of  domestic  happiness.     If 
you  have  erred,  confess  it  freely,  even  if  confession  cost  you  some 
tears.     Farther,  promise  faithfully  and  solemnly,  never,  upon  any 
pretext  or  excuse,  to  have  any  secrets  or  concealments  from  each 
other ;  but  to  keep  your  private  affairs  from  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  relations,  and  the  world.     Let  t/iem  he  known  only  to  each  other ^ 
and  to  your  God.     Remember  that  any  third  person  admitted  into 
your  confidence,  becomes  a  party  to  stand  between  you.     They  will 
naturally  side  with  one  or  the  other.     Promise  to  avoid  this,  and  re- 
new the  vow  upon  every  temptation.     It  will  preserve  that  perfect 
confidence,  that  union,  which  shall  indeed  make  you  as  one.     Oh,  if 
the  newly  married  would  but  practice  this  simple  duty,  this  secret 
spring  of  connubial  peace,  how  many  unions  would  be  happy,  that 
are  now  miserable !' 

Louise  kissed,  fervently,  the  hand  of  her  aunt,  and  said :  '  I  see 
it  all.  Where  there  is  not  this  implicit  confidence,  the  pair  remain, 
even  after  their  marriage,  as  strangers.  They  cannot  understand 
each  other;  and  without  mutual  confidence,  there  can  be  no  real 
happiness.  And  now,  dear  aunt,  what  is  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving female  beauty  V 

Her  aunt  smilingly  answered  :  'We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  we  love  and  admire  what  is  beautiful,  more  than  what  is  not ; 
but  what  peculiarly  pleases,  what  we  really  call  beautiful,  is  not  hair 
or  complexion,  form  or  color.  These  may  please  in  a  picture  or  a 
statue ;  but  in  life,  it  is  the  mind,  the  soul,  which  displays  itself  in 
every  look  and  word,  and  charms  alike  in  joy  or  sorrow.  This,  too, 
is  expected  from,  and  alone  renders  worthy  of  love,  a  beautiful  ex- 
terior. We  find  a  vicious  man  hateful  and  disgusting,  even  if  polished 
and  elegant  in  manners  and  appearance.  A  young  female,  who 
would  retain  the  love  and  admiration  of  her  husband,  after  the  charms 
of  person  which  had  attracted  him  have  vanished,  must  keep  bright, 
and  in  constant  play,  the  graces  of  the  mind,  the  virtues  of  the  soul. 
Wisdom  and  prudence  do  not  always  increase  with  years,  while 
faults  and  passions  generally  do.  Virtue,  however,  cannot  change. 
It  is  the  same  throughout  eternity;  unalterable,  like  its  divine  author. 
If,  therefore,  you  would  preserve  your  union  inviolate  and  happy, 
upon  earth,  and  be  reunited  to  the  beloved  one  in  heaven,  'keep 
your  heart  with  all  diligence;'  so  shall  you  retain  that  spiritual  beauty, 
that  more  perfect  loveliness,  which  your  husband  vrill  love  and  admire, 
long  after  the  cheek  has  faded,  and  the  fom;i  lost  its  symmetry.  I  am 
not  a  hypocritical  devotee,  nor  an  old  woman,  dead  to  all  the  plea- 
sures and  enjoyments  of  life.  I  am  but  seven-and-twenty.  I  enter 
with  avidity  mto  the  pleasures  and  feelings  of  the  world;  but  I  say 
to  you,  there  is  no  other  security  for  enduring  happiness.' 

Louise  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  aunt,  and  kissed 
her  tenderly.  m.  l.  r. 
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TO     MY     MOTHER. 


•  T     RET.     GBOKGC.    W*     ■ETHUHB,    f  H  1 1«  A  D  E-t.  PR  I  A. 


My  voTHEft  I  Manhood's  an^oua  brow, 
And  Bterner  cares,  have  loDg  been  mioe. 

Yet  turn  I  fondly  to  thee  now, 
As  when,  upon  thy  bosom's  shrinef 

My  infant  griefs  were  eentiy  hashed  to  rest. 

And  thy  low  whispered  prayers  my  atumbeia  bleaU 

I  never  call  that  gentle  name, 

My  mother!  but  I  am  again 
E'en  as  a  child ;  the  very  same 

That  prattled  at  thy  knee ;  and  fain 
Would  I  forget,  in  momentary  joy. 
That  I  no  more  can  be  thy  happy  ooy^ 

Thine  artless  boy,  to  whom  thy  smile 

Was  sunshine,  and  thy  frown  sad  night 
(Though  rare  that  frown,  and  brief  the  while 

It  veiled  from  me  thy  loving  light,) 
For  well-conn'd  taek,  ambition's  highest  blias^ 
To  win  from  thy  approving  lips  a  kiss. 

I  've  lived  through  foreign  lands  to  roam, 
And  gazed  on  many  a  classic  scene, 

But  oft  the  tbonght  of  that  dear  home. 
Which  once  was  ours,  would  intervene^ 

And  bid  me  close  again  my  languid  eye^ 

To  think  of  thee,  and  those  sweet  days  gone  by. 

That  pleasant  home  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
When  by  the  Hudson's  verdant  side, 

My  sisters  wove  their  jasmine  bowers^ 
And  he  we  loved,  at  eventide 

Would  hastening  come,  from  distant  toil,  to  bless 

Thine  and  bis  children's  radiant  happiness! 

Those  scenes  are  fled ;  the  rattling  car 
O'er  flmt-paved  streets  profanes  the  spot, 

Where  o'er  the  sod  we  sowed  *  the  Star 
Of  Bethlehem'  and  *  Forget-me-not;' 

O,  wo  to  Mammon's  desolatina  reign. 

We  ne'er  shall  find  on  earth  a  nome  again ! 

I  've  pored  o'er  many  a  yellow  page 

Of  ancient  wisdom,  and  have  wod. 
Perchance,  a  scholar's  name ;  yet  sage 

Or  poet  ne'er  have  taught  thy  son 
Lessons  so  pure,  so  fyau^ht  with  holy  truth. 
As  those  his  mother's  faith  shed  o'er  his  youth. 

If  e'er,  through  grace,  my  God  shall  own 

The  oflerings  of  my  life  and  love, 
Methinks,  when  bending  close  before  his  throne. 

Amid  the  ransom'd  hosts  above, 
Thy  name  on  my  rejoicing  lips  shall  be, 
And  I  will  bless  that  grace  for  heaven  and  thee ! 

For  thee  and  heaven ;  for  thou  didst  tread 
The  way  that  leads  to  that  blest  land ; 

My  often  wayward  footsteps  led, 
By  thy  kind  words,  and  patient  hand ; 

And  when  I  wandered  far,  thy  faithful  call 

Restored  my  soul  from  sin's  deoeitful  thrall  I 
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I  have  been  bleat  with  other  ties, 
Fond  ties  and  true,  yet  never  deem 

That  I  the  less  thy  foodnees  prize : 
No,  mother !  in  the  warmest  dream 

Of  answered  passion,  through  this  heart  of  mine^ 

One  chord  will  vibrate  to  no  name  but  thine ! 

Mother !  thy  name  is  widow ;  well 

I  know  no  love  of  mine  can  fill 
The  waste  place  of  thy  heart,  nor  dwell 

Within  one  sacred  recess,  still 
Lean  on  the  faithful  bosom  of  thy  son, 
My  parent !  —  thou  art  more  —  my  only  onel 


GENOA    AND    THE    OENOESB. 


■V    aST.    WALTCR    COLTOM,    UNITED    fTATSS*    NAfT,    AUTHOR    OF    *  SM P    ANB    tSOftC/    SVC 

A  SIGNAL  from  the  flag-ship  to  get  under  way,  had  been  cheerfully 
and  promptly  obeyed  ;  and  we  were  now  holding  our  course,  as  well 
as  ships  can  without  wind,  from  Toulon  for  Genoa.  Yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  our  ship,  that  never  won  a  laurel  in  a  breeze,  would 
n<iw,  in  a  dead  calm,  log  several  knots  in  each  watch.  This  appa- 
rently causeless  advance  was  an  inexplicable  mystery  then,  and  is  so 
still.  Some  indeed  ascribed  it  to  an  imperceptible  cun*ent;  but  in 
that  case,  lying  passive  on  her  element,  she  would  make  no  progress 
through  the  water,  although  she  might  change  her  relation  to  the 
coast.  Some,  who  perhaps  were  more  imaginative  than  philoso- 
phical, attributed  our  progress  to  an  atrial  vein,  too  weak  to  produce 
any  visible  eflect  on  the  sails,  yet  of  sufficient  strength  to  move  the 
ship.  The  simple  tar,  who  never  puzzles  himself  vnth  the  intricate 
relations  of  cause  and  eflect,  declared  that  the  ship  '  went  ahead  be- 
cause it  was  in  her  so  to  do ;  and  in  truth  I  was  myself  very  much  of 
his  opinion.  A  ship  is  not  like  a  man,  who  gives  a  reason  for  his  de- 
portment ;  she  appears  to  be  actuated  by  some  irresponsible  whim ; 
some  self-consulting,  independent  caprice,  that  disregards  the  force 
of  her  outwaitl  condition.  She  will  n-equeAtly,  under  the  urgency  of 
a  quick  breeze,  be  almost  motionless ;  and  then  again,  in  a  condition 
less  favorable,  as  if  moved  by  some  impulse  from  vdthin, 

'  Walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.' 

I  baye  ever  believed  our  ship  to  be  under  some  mysterious  charm, 
since  I  saw  her,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  move  up  the  centre  of  the 
Tagus,  while  two  smaller  vessels,  nearer  each  shore,  were  moving 
down  at  the  same  time ;  and  1  was  quite  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
when  I  saw  her,  in  the  utter  silence  and  dim  solemnity  of  a  midnight 
watch,  the  ocean  lying  still  as  the  slumber  of  the  g^ve,  move  three 
times  around  in  the  same  fearful  circle,  leaving  the  gaping  track  of  her 
keel  as  entire  and  unclosed  as  if  the  waters  had  lost  their  returning 
power,  or  had  been  converted,  by  the  dark  magic  of  her  drifting 
shadow,  into  substance.     Those  may  smile  who  will,  at  this  belief  in 
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a  ship's  subtle,  innate  source  of  motion,  but  I  can  assure  them  it  is  not 
more  absurd  and  irrational,  than  the  forms  of  belief  on  which  one 
half  of  mankind  rest  their  hopes  of  heaven.  I  would  much  sooner 
believe  a  ship  may  be  moved  by  some  inherent,  intangible  impulse, 
than  that  a  man,  who  has  been  acting  the  devil  to  the  verge  of  human 
life,  can  then,  as  if  by  the  force  of  an  upward  glance,  be  transformed 
into  an  angel.  You  may  as  well  believe  that  a  stream  can  move  on 
half  way  to  the  ocean,  a  current  of  putrid  blackness,  and  then  flow 
the  rest  in  liquid  transparency,  as  to  suppose  that  the  current  of  our 
moral  being,  which  has  flowed  darkly  and  comiptedly  to  the  cloud  of 
the  grave,  can  then  move  on  in  purity  and  brightness.  As  it  rolled 
upon  earth,  we  must  expect  it  to  roll  through  eternity  ! 

I  little  thought  my  wizard  theme  would  lead  me  into  a  topic  of 
Buch  real  moment.  But  let  those  who  may  justly  question  its  rele- 
vancy, ponder  the  truth  it  contains.  It  is  never  too  soon  to  forsake 
an  error;  it  may  be  too  late  to  retrieve  it.  The  wisest  man  is  he,  who 
leaves  in  his  conduct  through  life  the  least  room  for  subsequent  re- 
gret and  sorrow.  I  do  not  most  unfeignedly  crave  the  forgiving  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader  for  the  out-of-place  manner  in  which  these 
thoughts  force  themselves  to  sight.  I  am  as  sensible  as  he  can  be  of 
their  irrelevancy,  and  I  would  blot  them  out,  did  they  not  spring  from 
the  deepest  fount  of  my  convictions.  But  I  know  they  involve  truths 
that  will  affect  us  both,  when  the  fleeting  interests  of  this  life  ap- 
pear only  as  the  phantoms  of  a  troubled  dream,  and  when  many  of 
the  objects  that  may  have  most  enchanted  us  here,  have  only  that  re- 
membrance which  must  be  bathed  in  our  tears.  We  are  bom  under 
a  cloud,  but  the  light  that  melts  through  it,  is  sufficient  to  guide  our 
hesitating  steps* 

We  were  now,  reader,  vfrithin  a  few  leagues  of  Genoa,  as  appeared 
from  our  dead  reckoning,  which  was  kept  as  accurately  as  any  such 
precarious  calculations  could  be,  amid  conflicting  currents  and  calms ; 
for  we  had  no  meridian  sun,  to  designate  our  position,  or  prominent 
cliff*,  to  inform  us  of  our  bearings  and  distances ;  these  had  been  lost 
us  in  the  opaqueness  of  a  thick,  stagnant  atmosphere.  We  were 
of  course  rather  sad  at  the  thought  of  approaching  the  *  City  of  Pala- 
ces,' and  from  the  sea,  too,  under  circumstances  so  extremely  unfa- 
vorable. But,  to  our  most  pleasurable  surprise,  toward  evening,  a 
strong  wind,  rushing  from  the  icy  regions  of  the  Alps,  rolled  one 
bank  of  clouds  against  another,  till  the  whole  departed,  leaving  Ge- 
noa without  an  obscuring  veil  upon  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  stood 
there,  proudly  ascending  a  circling  acclivity  of  the  Appenines ;  the 
setting  sun  shedding  up<m  it  the  effiulgence  of  its  liberated  beams ; 
the  greeting  birds  breaking  into  sudden  song ;  and  the  green  trees 
waving  their  fr^sh  leaves  over  tower,  terrace,  and  gayer  balcony. 

I  thought,  when  sailing  up  the  bay  of  Naples,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  other  city  or  shore  to  mcJke  my  heart  beat  so  quickly ;  but 
here  I  found  emotions  within  me,  though  less  deep  and  dilated,  yet 
equally  replete  with  delight.  There  was  indeed  no  burning  mount, 
with  its  cataract  of  fire,  to  create  awe ;  no  disiuhumed  remains  of 
perished  greatness,  to  awaken  a  bewildering  reverence ;  but  there 
were  castled  steeps,  frowning  as  of  old,  to  impress  respect ;  long 
ranges  of  marble  palaces,  whose  buildars  were  in  the  grave,  to  excite 
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admiring  wonder ;  and  a  lofty  back-ground,  sprinkled  with  villas,  to 
inspire  a  sentiment  of  security  and  quietude ;  and  which  seemed  as 
a  shield  cast  over  the  architectural  magnificence  of  the  spot.  Such 
appeared  Genoa,  as  we  first  saw  it  froin  the  sea ;  a  nearer  view  may 
perhaps  sober  the  tone  of  enthusiastic  admiration  which  its  first  im- 
pressions awakened.  The  most  enchanting  beauty  can  rarely  stand 
the  test  of  the  thoroughly -informed  eye  ;  and  I  have  never 'met  with 
a  city  without  a  deformity  in  some  of  its  features. 

Our  anchor  had  scarcely  been  let-go,  when  an  old  man  and  his 
daughter  came  along-side,  and  solicited  permission  to  come  on  board, 
which  was  cheerfully  granted.  The  father  was  blind,  and  had  found 
a  partial  refuge  from  his  affliction  in  the  music  of  his  violin.  The 
daughter  was  young,  of  a  child-like  bearing,  and  accompanied  the 
touching  strains  of  the  parent  with  a  voice  of  expressive  sweetness : 

'  And  she  began  a  long  low  island  song, 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong.' 

The  crew  gathered  around,  in  close,  wordless  audience,  as  if  she  had 
been  some  sweet  seraph,  delegated,  for  some  inspiring  purpose,  to 
breathe  here,  for  a  short  timei  the  melodies  of  a  happier  sphere.  But 
as  she  was  not  an  angel,  and  of  course  not  exempt  from  the  wants 
which  betide  humanity,  our  crew  beg^n  to  cast  about  how  they  might 
best  relieve  the  bereavements  of  her  condition.  They  pronounced  it 
an  impropriety,  bordering  on  shame,  that  one  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
and  who  could  sing  so  sweetly,  should  be  lefl  to  want  any  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life ;  and  immediately  raised  a  subscription,  sufficient 
to  afford  an  ample  competency  for  many  months  to  come,  to  her  and 
her  blind  father.  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  so  easily  moved  to 
acts  of  charity,  gls  a  sailor :  He  will  share  his  last  penny,  not  only 
with  a  needy  ship-mate,  but  with  a  stranger ;  with  a  person  he  never 
met  before,  and  never  expects  to  meet  again.  Almost  any  amount  of 
money,  exceeding  perhaps  that  due  the  individual  members  of  the 
crew,  might  be  raised  on  board  one  of  our  ships,  in  behalf  of  a  plain, 
simple  object  of  charity.  It  is  necessary,  on  such  occasions,  to  limit 
them  to  a  certain  sum,  otherwise,  but  few  would  return  home  with  a 
shilling  in  their  pockets.  Though  in  truth  this  would  but  little  affect 
their  pecuniary  condition,  three  weeks  after  having  reached  the  shore ; 
as  this  is  usually  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  for  the  saOor  to  rid 
himself  of  all  his  wages,  for  three  years  of  haraship  and  peril. 

Those  of  us  who  fancied  in  oui«elves  a  passion  for  music  of  a 
higher  pretension  than  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  little  girl,  went 
on  shore  to  the  Carlo  Felici,  where  we  heard  Madame  iTnguer  in 
*  Anna  Boleyna ;'  an  opera  in  which  she  displays  the  ftiU  force  of  her 
astonishing  powers;  Her  genius  is  adapted  to  the  wilct,  turbulent, 
and  tragical  inddents  of  life ;  she  expressed  the  love,  indignation, 
despair,  and  conscious  innocence  of  Henry's  wife,  with  a  power  and 
pathos,  that  reached  every  heart.  Every  motion,  look,  and  tone,  be- 
trayed the  grief,  anger,  and  forgiveness,  of  the  royal  victim.  Not  the 
sight  of  the  execrable  axe,  in  the  tower  of  London,  with  which  she 
was  beheaded,  affected  me  half  so  deeply.  The  one  produced  a  dark 
revulsion  of  feeling,  the  other  filled  me  with  a  living  sympathy ;  the 
one  disposed  me  to  execration,  the  other  to  tears.    No  man,  it  appears 
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to  me,  can  listen  to  this  opera,  sustained  in  all  its  parts  with  tbe 

it  was  this  night,  without  imbibing  a  fresh  reverence  for  virtue,  and  a 

deeper  detestation  of  vice. 

Carlo  Felici,  as  an  edifice,  reflects  credit  on  the  present  taste  of 
the  Genoese.     It  is  rich  and  stately,  and  free  from  uie  meretricioiis 
ornaments  which  disfigure  their  earlier  architecture.     The  amnge- 
ments  and  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  elegant  and  chaste,  while 
many  of  the  stage  decorations  are  truly  superb.     In  finishing  and 
furnishing  a  theatre,  there   is   usually  a  wide  depaiture  from  the 
simplicity  of  good  taste.     It  would  seem  as  if  some  reeling  yision  of 
delight  had  dazzled  and  confounded  the  judgement  of  the  artist ;  and 
he  heaps  one  ornament  upon  another,  until  the  beauty  of  the  original 
design  is  lostin  a  maze  of  gilding  and  fidse  devices.   Nor  does  the  sanc- 
tuary, with  all  its  high  and  sacred  associations,  often  escape  entirely 
the  effects  of  this  frivolous,  fantastic  spirit.  Not  only  are  the  churches 
in  Grenoa,  and  in  Catholic  communities  generaUy,  scandalized  in  this 
form,  but  they  seldom  escape,  even  where  they  have  been  reared  and 
consecrated  by  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  protestantism.     You  will 
find,  even  in  a   Methodist  meeting-house,  where   the  seats  havta 
scarcely  the  comfort  of  a  back,  a  red  velvet  cushion  on  the  pulpit^ 
with  its  showy  embroidery,  long  fringe,  and  prodigal  tassels,  faUmg 
far  down  over  the  many  colored-pannels  ;  all  the  work  of  some  young 
ladies,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  bit  upon  this  mode  of  di^laying  to 
the  best  advantage  their  handicraft  in  the  hope  that  it  may  attract  the 
eye  of  the  young  expounder,  or  of  some  one  else,  in  want  of  a  quiet, 
industrious,  and  excellent  wife.     What  a  pity  our  sprigs  of  divinity 
lose,  as  they  usually  do,  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  these 
unerring  intimations,  by  getting  a  wife  before  they  get  a  pulpit,  or 
by  entering  into  engagements,  which,  by  the  way,  they  sometimes 
break,  and  without  any  other  provocation  than  the  superior  attracdoiis 
of  another ;  a  breach  of  trust  for  which  they  ought  to  be  broken 
themselves.      If  one  of  them  ever  enters  the  pulpit  of  a  church 
where  I  am,  though  my  seat  should  be  in  the  upper  gallery,  I  would 
get  out  of  the  building,  if  I  had  to  let  myself  down  by  the  Hghtning* 
rod.     But '  something  too  much  of  this.' 

At  the  close  of  the  opera,  we  departed,  and  took  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  deVille,  one  of  the  many  excellent  establishments  of  the  kind  to 
be  met  with  in  Genoa.  Here  you  have  nothing  to  annoy  you,  save  at 
night  a  little  fellow,  who  springs  from  his  covert  with  an  uncertainty 
and  ubiquity  of  motion,  which  the  most  dexterous  politician,  in  aU 
his  shifts  for  office,  can  never  surpass.  He  is  more  subtle  than  the 
musquito,  who  foolishly  sounds  his  little  horn  at  his  approach,  for  the 
only  warning  he  gives,  is  in  the  injury  he  inflicts ;  and  if  you  attack 
him,  he  is  off  at  some  other  point,  where  perhaps  he  was  leBst  ex- 
pected, till  at  last,  wearied  with  this  unavailing  warfare,  you  resign 
yourself  unconditionally  to  his  rapacity  ;  for  pity  he  has  none,  since 
the  most  tender  of  the  other  sex  are  most  Uioroughly  his  victims. 
Still  there  is  something  to  admire  about  the  little  fellow ;  his  selec- 
tion of  Italy  as  the  favorite  place  of  his  abode,  his  choice  of  the  la- 
dies in  his  piratical  adventures,  and  the  soft  hour  of  night,  in  which  he 
moves,  are  all  indications  of  a  refined  taste,  and  an  exquisite  classic 
turn.    AtParis,  they  troat  him  with  a  rudeness  utterly  at  variance 
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with  the  urbanity  which  we  are  accustomed  to  accord  to  this  most 
polite  people.  I  saw  four  of  them  harnessed  into  a  carriage,  which 
they  rolled  about  with  a  quick  well-regulated  step;  others  were  dancing 
a  quadrille,  in  which  they  balanced  and  exchanged  partners  with  the 
most  unexceptionable  ease  and  rrace;  the  waltz  appeared  to  make  them 
giddy,  or  perhaps  its  want  of  delicacy  offended  them,  for  they  never 
could  be  coaxea  or  compelled  to  excel  in  it ;  others,  who  had  been  less 
favored  of  nature,  were  on  a  tread-mill,  where,  step  by  step,  upon 
the  ever-deceiving  wheel,  they  were  compelled  to  turn  a  complica- 
tion of  machinery,  which  none  but  a  Frenchman  could  ever  have 
adapted  to  the  energies  of  a  flea ! 

The  next  morning,  taking  with  us  a  cicerone,  who  was  rather  an 
honorable  exception  to  the  usual  characteristics  of  his  frail  fraternity, 
we  sallied  forth  on  a  tour  of  palaces,  and  occupation  in  which  we 
were  agreeably  entertained  for  several  days.  These  admired  edi- 
fices though  rarely  constructed  of  the  most  precious  materials,  and 
often  disparaged  by  architectural  imitations,  painted  on  the  fac^ade, 
are  yet  not  deficient  in  solidity  and  grandeur.  The  spacious  court, 
around  which  the  whole  is  built,  with  its  marble  porticos,  towering 
up  through  the  centre  of  the  vast  pile ;  the  marble  steps  on  which 
you  ascend  to  the  successive  lofls ;  the  projecting  balconies,  from 
which  you  survey  the  busy  streets  below ;  the  lofly  terrace,  waving 
with  the  orange,  oleander,  and  lemon,  which  here  strike  their  root3 
deep  and  strong  in  a'soil  sustained  by  spreading  arches,  and  refreshed 
by  uie  play  of  sparkling  fountains  ;  the  liberal  arrangement  and  ex- 
tent of  the  apartments  )  the  magnificent  saloons,  with  their  floors  of 
smooth  and  beautifiilly  stained  mastic ;  the  arched  ceilings,  covered 
with  classic  frescoes ;  the  walls  hung  with  tapestries,  mirrors,  and 
gold,  or  adorned  with  the  still  richer  triumphs  ef  art ;  all  excite  a 
deep,  enduring  admiration.  These  princely  mansions  are  not  only  to 
be  found  separately,  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  but  they  border 
three  of  the  principal  streets  so  continuously,  that  scarcely  an  inter- 
vening object  occurs  to  break  the  overpowering  impression.  Cap- 
tious criticism  may  indeed  find  in  their  architecture  faults  sufficient 
to  stir  its  supercilious  spleen,  but  to  one  who  forgets  minor  defects  in 
prevailing  excellences,  they  will  ever  be  objects  of  admiring  regard. 

The  proprietor  of  such  a  princely  mansion  is  oflen  encountered 
by  the  visitor,  gliding  softly  through  the  apartments,  and  presenting 
in  his  dress  and  person  an  evidence  of  abstemiousness  and  simplicity, 
that  would  more  appropriately  become  the  cell  of  an  anchorite* 
His  incurious  look  leads  you  to  regard  him  as  some  poor  stranger, 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  objects  of  art  around  him ;  or  as  some 
dreaming  enthusiast,  whose  thoughts  have  run  on  more  exalted  and 
subtle  themes,  till  he  has  ceased  to  be  affected  by  these  less  ethereal 
forms  of  magnificence  and  beauty ;  yet  before  you  have  finished  this 
comment,  you  wiU  find  him,  perhaps,  suddenly  pausing  before  some 
half-perished  painting,  which  to  you  is  little  more  than  a  blank,  and 
with  steadfast  look,  prying  into  its  dim  shadows,  as  if  he  were  pene- 
trating the  mysteries  of  death.  Would  that  he  could  penetrate  the 
realities  of  that  untried  change,  and  bring  forth  its  moral  map !  But 
the  secrets  of  the  shroud  lie  beyond  the  mental  reach  of  man  !  What 
we  were,  before  embodied  in  this  breathing  worlds  and  what  we  are 
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to  become,  when  we  pass  out  of  it,  are  to  him  alike  unknown.  Life* 
death,  the  past,  and  the  future,  are  all  a  deep  and  solemn  mystery ; 
yet  we  are  gay*  as  if  we  knew  from  whence  we  came,  and  whither 
we  are  going.  We  are  but  bubbles,  which  the  stream  of  time  bears 
on  its  ruffled  breast  to  the  engulfing  ocean  of  eternity ! 


THE     BRIDGE     OF     MOHAMMED. 


*  Tub  bride  of  EI  Sirmt,  which  extends  over  the  midst  of  Hedest  finer  theo  a  hair,aad  tkerper  the 
Ihe  edfe  of  •  aword,  over  which  all  must  paw,  and  from  which  the  wicked  must  ttl\  into  h<>lL* 

Lame's  'MoocaM  EcrrruNS.' 

Mbthouort  a  countless  crowd  were  thronging  o'er 
A  bridt^e,  wrhich  guided  ta  the  heavenly  shore: 
Pcarriil  the  causeway  on  that  slender  ledge, 
And  sharper  than  the  keenest  s^^ord  its  Mge, 
A  pass  more  narrow  than  the  finest  hair; 
Well  might  those  pilgrims  linger  in  despair  ! 
Bui  one  unwary  step,  they  staggering  fell, 
Midst  the  Tast  caves  and  dread  abyss  of  hell  f 

Restless  and  curious,  to  the  brink  I  drew, 

And  marked  the  movements  of  that  motley  crew. 

Cltitching  his  gold,  his  dark  crimes  unconfessed, 

Clasping  his  treasure  to  his  hollow  breast, 

Which  once  enshrined  a  soul,  gaunt  Avafics  came. 

But  plunged,  unbalanced,  in  that  sea  of  flame, 

Which  bubbling,  eddying,  in  the  gulf  below, 

Hurls  the  base  miscreant  to  eternal  wo. 

With  mask  and  dagger.  Falsehood  ventured  o'er 

But  the  keen  edge  nis  fragile  fisure  tore 

To  atoms,  which  aloft  the  wild  winds  bear, 

And  countless  fragments  strew  the  darkened  air. 

Next  on  the  harsh  ordeal,  Anobb  stood. 
But  all  too  fierce  and  furious;  the  mad  flood 
Received  him,  still  unconscious  of  his  fate^ 
His  mind  unsettled  by  his  burning  hate. 
Who  now,  with  self-complacent  simper  came? 
Polly  her  guide,  and  Vanity  her  ni^me ; 
She  treads  the  subtile  ledge  with  zealous  care, 
Yet  her  light  trappings  prove  a  fatal  snare; 
Caught  on  the  jagged  edge,  she  dangles  in  mid  air ! 

With  bloated  visage,  next  Intkmperarcb  came; 
Crackling  beneath  that  huge,  unwieldly  frame. 
The  causeway  breaks,  and  in  the  fiery  wave. 
The  sensual  recreant  finds  his  destined  grave; 
The  frightful  chasm  awes  each  pilgrim  wight, 
But  powers  unseen  the  yawning  breach  unite. 
Next  followed  Envy  wan,  and  restless  Hate, 
And  Malice  shared  the  same  onhallowed  fate. 

Dreadful  the  doom  of  the  repining  crowd, 

Who  marked  no  sunlight  through  each  golden  cloudy 

Who  changed  each  gladsome  smile  to  causeless  tears, 

Each  glorious  hope  to  vain,  unreal  fears ; 

They  touched  the  brink,  and  reeling,  headloDg,  fell 

Midst  the  red  gulfs,  and  fiSry  glare  of  hell ; 

But  there  they  lingered  not,  for  thankless  souls, 

While  endless  age  on  age  eternal  rolls. 

In  never-ceaaing  penance,  hover  o*er 

The  pit  uDfathomed  of  the  infernal  shore ! 
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But  did  no  pilgrims  pass  TictoriouB  o'er 

That  bridge,  which  wafted  to  the  heavenly  shore  1 

A  blessed  conclave  passed  in  triumph  un, 

Their  sufferings  ended,  and  their  siuerdon  won ! 

Compassion  soft,  veiling  her  tearlal  eye^ 

And  JvsTxcB  stem,  with  gentle  ChabitVi 

And  meek-browed  Imnocbkcb,  that  pathway  found 

More  safe  and  pleasant  than  the  level  ground. 

Hope  flew  on  buoyant  wiiig,  by  Faith  upheld,' 

While  far  below  the  fiery  torrent  swelled; 

Tbuth,  though  reviled  and  scorned,  that  pathway  trod. 

And  passed,  unscathed,  to  meet  her  author,  God. 

While  LovB,  celestial,  holiest  of  the  train. 

Heaven's  guardian  angels  watch  his  path  of  pain  i 

And  on  the  adverse  shore  bright  spirits  stand, 

Shouting  glad  welcome  to  his  fatner^landl  a.  e. 


THE    FIRST    LOCOMOTIVE* 


BY    ONB     WHO     SAW    ITi 


It  is  now  very  generally  conceded,  that  of  all  the  inventions  of 
man,  none  holds  any  comparison  with  the  steam-boat.  The  mind  can 
scarcely  combine  a  calculation  which  may  measure  its  impo^ance. 
Some  vague  estimate  may  indeed  be  formed  of  it,  by  imagining  what 
would  be  the  state  and  condition  of  the  world,  at  the  presetit  day,  were 
there  no  steam-boats ;  were  we  still  to  find  ourselves  on  board  sloops, 
making  an  average  passage  of  a  week  to  Albany,  exposed  to  all  tne 
disasters  of  flaws  from  the  'downscomer,'  and  discomfiture  of  close 
cabins ;  or  ascending  the  Mississippi  in  a  keel-boat,  pushed  every 
inch  of  the  way  against  its  mighty  cuirent,  by  long  poles,  at  the  rate 
of  '  fourteen  miles  in  sixteen  hours.' 

It  is  now  just  thirty  years,  since  the  first  steam-boat  ascended  the 
Hudson,  being  the  first  practical  application  of  a  steam-engine  to 
water-conveyance.  Then,  no  other  river  had  ever  seen  a  steam-boat ; 
and  now,  what  river,  capable  of  any  kind  of  navigation,  has  not  been 
bepaddled  with  them  ?  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  the  list  of  dis- 
putants, lately  sprung  up,  striving  to  prove  that  the  immortal  Fttlton 
was  not  the  first  succesful  projector  of  a  steam-boat.  In  common 
with  the  world,  I  can  but  mourn  over  the  poverty  of  history,  that  tells 
not  of  any  previous  successful  effort  of  the  kind.  Steam,  no  doubt, 
was  known  before.  The  first  tea-kettle  that  was  hung  over  a  fire, 
ftimished  a  clear  development  of  that  important  agent.  But  all  I 
can  say  now,  is,  that  I  never  heard  of  a  steam-boat,  before  the '  North 
River'  moved  her  paddles  on  the  Hudson  ;  and  very  soon  ailer  that 

g)riod,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  send  a  steam-boat  to  Southern 
ussia,  a  distinguished  orator  of  that  day,  in  an  address  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  this  city,  eloquently  said,  in  direct  allusion  to 
the  steam-boat :  '  The  hoary  genius  of  Asia,  high  throned  on  the 
peaks  of  Caucasus,  his  moist  eye  glistening  as  he  glances  over  the  de- 
struction of  Palmyra  and  Persepolis,  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Babvlon, 
will  bend  with  respectful  deference  to  the  inventive  spi*^^         his 
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western  world ;'  thus  proving  conclusiyely,  that. the  invention  was  not 
only  of  this  country,  but  that  no  other  country  yet  knew  of  it.  In 
fact,  the  invention  had  not  yet  even  reached  the  Mississippi ;  for  it  was 
not  until  a  year  after,  that  a  long-armed,  high-shouldered  keel-boat- 
man, who  had  just  succeeded  in  doubling  a  bend  in  the  river,  by  dint 
of  hard  pushing,  and  run  his  boat  in  a  quiet  eddy,  for  a  resting  spell, 
saw  a  steam-boat  gallantly  paddling  up  against  the  centre  current  of 
that '  Father  of  Rivers;'  and  gazing  at  tbe  scene  with  mingled  surprise 
and  triumph,  he  threw  down  his  pole,  and  slapping  his  hands  together 
in  ecstacy,  exckdmed :  '  Well  done,  old  Massassippi !  May  I  be  etar- 
naUy  smashed,  if  you  ha'  n't  got  your  match  at  last !' 

But,  as  before  hinted,  it  is  not  my  design  to  furnish  a  conclusive 
history  of  the  origin  of  steam-boats.  My  text  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article  ;  and  1  purpose  here  to  record,  for  the  information  of  all 
future  time,  a  faithful  history  of  '  The  First  Locomotive.'  I  am 
determined,  at  least,  that  that  branch  of  the  great  steam  ftkinily  shall 
know  its  true  origin. 

In  the  year  1808, 1  einoyed  the  never-to-be-forgotten  gratification 
of  a  paddle  up  the  Hudson,  on  board  the  aforesaid  first  st«am-boat 
that  ever  moved  on  the  waters  of  any  river,  with  passengers.  Among 
the  voyagers,  was  a  man  I  had  known  for  some  years  previous,  by 
the  name  of  Jabez  Doolittle.  He  was  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
worker  in  sheet-iron,  tin,  and  vnre ;  but  his  greatest  success  lay  in 
wire-work,  especially  in  making  '  rat-traps ;'  and  for  his  last  and  best 
invention  in  uat  line,  he  had  just  secured  a  patent ;  and  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  work,  he  was  then  on  a  journey  through  the  state  of 
New- York,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  what  he  called  '  county 
rights ;'  or,  in  other  words,  to  sell  the  privilege  of  catching  rats,  ac- 
cording to  his  patent  trap.  It  was  a  very  curious  trap,  as  simple  as  it 
was  ingenious ;  as  most  ingenious  things  are,  after  they  are  invented. 
It  was  an  oblong  wire  box,  divided  into  two  compartments ;  a  rat  en- 
tered one,  where  the  bait  was  hung,  which  he  no  sooner  touched, 
than  the  door  at  which  he  entered,  fell.  His  only  appiu^nt  escape 
was  by  a  funnel-shaped  hole  into  the  other  apartment,  in  passing 
which,  he  moved  another  wire,  which  instantly  re-set  the  trap ;  and  thus 
rat  after  rat  was  furnished  the  means  of  <  following  in  the  foot-steps 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,'  until  the  trap  was  mil.  Thus  it  was 
not  simply  a  trap  to  catch  a  rat,  but  a  trap  by  which  rats  trapped  rats, 
ad  infimtum.  And  now  that  the  recollection  of  that  wonderful  trap 
ifl  recalled  to  my  memory,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  treasury  department,  as  an  appendage  to  the  sub- 
treasury  system.  The  '  specification '  may  be  found  on  file  in  the 
patent  office,  number  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six. 

This  trap,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  absolutely  divided  the  at- 
tention of  the  passengers  ;  and  for  my  part,  it  interested  me  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  steam-engine ;  because,  perhaps,  I  could  more  easily 
comprehend  its  mystery.  To  me,  the  steam-engine  was  Greek ;  the 
trap  was  plain  English.  Not  so,  however,  to  Jabez  Doolittle.  I 
found  him  studying  the  engine  with  great  avidity  and  perseverance, 
insomuch  that  the  engineer  evidently  became  alarmed,  and  declined 
answering  any  more  questions. 

'  Why,  you  need  n't  snap  off  so  tamal  short,'  said  Jabez ;  '  a  body 
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would  think  you  had  n't  got  a  patent  for  your  machine.  If  I  can't 
meddle  with  you  on  the  water,  as  nigh  as  I  can  calculate,  I'll  be  up 
to  you  on  land,  one  of  these  days.' 

These  ominous  words  fell  on  my  ear,  as  I  saw  Jahez  issue  from 
the  engine-room,  followed  by  the  engineer,  who  seemed  evidently  to 
haye  got  his  steam  up. 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  Jabez,  what  do  you  think  of  this  mighty  machine  t' 
*  Why,'  he  replied,  *  if  that  critter  had  n't  got  riled  up  so  soon,  a  body 
could  tell  more  about  it ;  but  I  reckon  I  've  got  a  leetle  notion  on  't;' 
and  then  taking  me  aside,  and  looking  carefully  around,  lest  some  one 
should  overhear  him,  he  '  then  and  there'  assured  me  in  confidence, 
in  profound  secresy,  that  if  he  did  n't  make  a  wagon  go  by  steam, 
before  he  was  two  years  older,  then  he  'd  give  up  invention.  I  at 
first  ridiculed  the  idea;  but  when  I  thought  of  that  rat-trap,  and  saw 
befi>re  me  a  man  with  sharp  twinkling  eray  eyes,  a  pointed  nose,  and 
every  line  of  his  visage  a  channel  of  mvestigation  and  invention,  I 
could  not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  if  he  really  ever  did  attempt  to 
meddle  with  hot  water,  we  should  hear  more  of  it. 

Time  went  on.  Steam-boats  multiplied ;  but  none  dreamed,  or  if 
they  did,  they  never  told  their  dreams,  of  a  steam- wagon ;  for  even 
the  name  of  'locomotive'  was  then  as  unknown  as  '  loco-foco.'  When, 
about  a  year  ailer  the  declaration  of  the  last  war  with  England,  (and 
may  it  he  the  last !)  I  got  a  letter  from  Jabez,  marked  '  private,'  tell- 
ing me  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  'most  desperately,'  and  that  I 
must  make  him  a  visit  at  his  place,  '  nigh  Wallingford.'  The  din 
of  arms,  and  the  destruction  of  insurance  companies,  the  smashing 
of  banks,  and  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  various  other  insepa- 
rable attendants  on  the  show  and  '  pomp  and  circumstannce  of  glorious 
war,'  had  in  the  mean  time  entirely  wiped  from  memory  my  friend 
Jabez,  and  his  wonderful  rat-trap.  But  I  obeyed  his  summons,  not 
knowing  but  that  somethinfi;  of  importance  to  the  army  or  navy  might 
come  of  it.  On  reaching  his  residence,  imagine  my  surprise,  when 
he  told  me,  he  believed  he  '  had  got  the  notion.' 

*  Notion  ?  —  what  notion  V  I  inquired. 

*  Why,'  says  he,  'that  steam-wagon  I  tell'd  you  about,  a  spell  ago ;' 
'  but,'  added  he,  '  it  has  pretty  nigh  starved  me  out ;'  and  sure  enough, 
he  did  look  as  if  he  had  been  on  '  the  anxious  seat,'  as  he  used  to 
say,  when  things  puzzled  him. 

'I  have  used  up,'  said  he,  *  plaguey  nigh  all  the  sheet-iron,  and  old 
stove-pipes,  and  mill-wheels,  and  trunnel-heads,  in  these  parts ;  but 
I  've  succeeded ;  and  for  fear  that  some  of  these  'cute  folks  about 
here  may  have  got  a  peep  through  the  key-hole,  and  will  trouble  me 
when  I  come  to  get  a  patent,  I  've  sent  for  you  to  be  a  witness ;  for 
you  was  the  first  and  only  man  I  ever  hinted  the  notion  to  j  in  fact,' 
continued  he,  *  I  think  the  most  curious  part  of  this  invention  b,  that 
as  yet  I  do  n't  know  any  one  about  here  who  has  been  able  to  guess 
what  I  'm  about.  They  all  know  it  is  an  invention,  of  some  kind,  for 
that 's  my  business,  you  know ;  but  some  say  it  is  a  thrashing-machine, 
some  a  distillery ;  and  of  late,  they  begin  to  think  it's  a  shipgle-split- 
ter ;  but  they  '11  sing  another  tune,  when  they  see  it  spinning  along 
past  the  stage-coaches,'  added  he,  with  a  knowing  chuckle, 'won't  theyr 

This  brouffht  us  to  the  door  of  an  old  clap-boarded,  dingy,  long, 
one-story  building,  with  a  window  or  two  in  the  roof,  the  knot-holes 
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and  cracks  all  carefuUy  stuffed  with  old  rags,  and  over  the  door  he 
was  unlocking,  was  written,  in  bold  letters, '  No  Admittanck.'  This 
was  his  '  sanctum  sanctorum.'  I  could  occupy  pages  in  description  of 
it,  for  every  part  exhibited  evidences  of  it  uses.  The  patent-office 
at  Washington,  like  your  Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  may  exhibit '  finished 
productions,'  of  '  inventive  genius  ;'  but  if  you  could  look  into  the 
port-folios  of  your  contributors,  in  every  qi^arter  of  the  union,  and  see 
there  the  sketches  of  half-finbhed  essays,  still-bom  poems,  links  and 
firagments  of  ideas  and  conceptions,  which  '  but  breathed  and  died,* 
you  might  form  some  '  notion'  of  the  accumulation  of  '  notions'  that 
were  presented  to  me,  on  entering  the  work-shop  of  Jabez  Doo- 
little.  But  to  my  text  again/  *  The  First  Locomotive.'  There  it  stood, 
occupying  the  centre  of  all  previous  conceptions,  rat-traps,  chums, 
apple-parers,  pill-rollers,  cooking-stoves,  and  shingle-splitters,  which 
hung  or  stood  around  it ;  or  as  my  Lord  Byron  says,  with  reference 
to  a  more  ancient  but  not  more  important  invention : 

'  Where  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  goe^t, 

A  my  of  immortality,  and  stood 
Star-tike  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  God.' 

And  there  it  stood,  '  the  concentrated  focus'  of  all  previous  rays  of 
inventive  genius,  *  The  First  Locomotive.' 

An  unpainted,  unpolished,  unadorned,  oven-shaped  mass,  of  double- 
riveted  sheet-iron,  with  cranks,  and  pipes,  and  trunnel-heads,and  screws, 
and  valves,  all  firmly  braced  on  four  strongly-made  travelling  wheels, 

'  It 's  a  curious  crittur  to  look  at,'  says  Jabez,  'but  you  '11  like  it 
better,  when  you  see  it  in  motion.' 

He  was  by  this  time  igniting  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  he  had 
Stuffed  under  the  boiler.  '  I  filled  the  b'iler/  says  he, '  arter  I  stopped 
working  her  yesterday,  and  it  ha'  n't  leaked  a  drop  since.  It  will  soon 
bile  up ;  the  coal  is  finst  rate.' 

Sure  enough,  the  boiler  soon  gave  evidence  of  '  troubled  waters,' 
when,  by  pushing  one  slide,  and  pulling  another,  the  whole  machines 
cranks  and  pbton,  was  in  motion. 

'  It  works  slick,  do  n't  it  V  said  Jabez. 

'  But,'  I  replied,  *  it  do  'nt  move.' 

•You  mean,'  said  he,  *the  travelling  wheels  don't  move  ;  well,  I 
do  n't  mean  they  shall,  till  I  get  my  patent.  '  You  see,'  he  added, 
crouching  down,  '  that  trunnel-head,  there  —  that  small  cog-wheel  ? 
.  Well,  that 's  out  of  gear  just  yet ;  when  I  tura  that  into  gear,  by  this 
crank,  it  fits,  you  see,  on  the  main  travelling  wheel,  and  then  the 
huU  scrape  will  move,  as  nigh  as  I  can  calculate,  a  leetle  slower  than 
chain  lightnin',  and  a  dam'd  leetle  too  I  But  it  wont  do  to  give  it  a 
try,  afore  I  get  the  patent.'  There  is  only  one  thing  yet,' he  con- 
tinued, '  that  I  ha'  n't  contrived  —  but  that  is  a  simple  matter — and 
that  is,  the  shortest  mode  of  stoppin'  on  her.  My  first  notion  is,  to 
see  how  fast  I  can  make  her  work,  without  smashing  all  to  bits,  and 
that 's  done  by  screwing  dovm  this  upper  valve ;  and  I  '11  show 
you ' 

And  with  that,  he  clambered  up  on  the  top,  with  a  turning  screw  in 
one  hand,  and  a  horn  of  soap-fat  in  the  other,  and  commenced  screw- 
ing down  the  valves,  and  oiling  the  piston-rod  and  crank-joints  ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  mysterious  mass  increased,  until  all  seemed  a  buz. 
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*  It  is  nigh  about  perfection,  aint  it  V  says  he. 
I  stood  amazed  in  contemplating  the  object  before  me,  which  I  con- 
fess I  could  not  fully  understand ;  and  hence,  with  the  greater  readi- 
ness, permitted  my  mind  to  bear  off  to  other  matters  more  compre- 
hensible ;  to  the  future,  which  is  always  more  clear  than  the  present, 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  heeded  not,  for  tho  very  best  reason 
in  the  world,  because  I  understood  not,  the  complicated  description 
that  Jabez  was  giving  of  his  still  more  complicated  invention.  All  I 
knew  was,  that  here  was  a  machine  on  four  good  sturdy  well-braced 
wheels,  and  it  only  required  a  recorded  patent,  to  authorize  that 
smaU  connecting  cog-wheel  or  trunnel-head  to  be  thrown  '  into  gear,' 
when  it  would  move  off,  without  oats,  hay,  or  horse-shoes,  and  dis- 
tance the  mail-coaches.  As  I  was  surrounded  with  notions,  it  was 
not  extraordinary  that  one  should  take  full  possession  of  me.  It 
dawned  upon  me,  when  I  saw  the  machine  first  .put  into  motion,  and 
was  now  full  orbed  above  the  horizon  of  my  desire  ;  it  was  to  see 
the  first  locomotive  move  off.  The  temptation  was  irresistible.  '  And 
who  knows,'  thought  I, '  but  some  prying  scamp  may  have  been '  peep- 
ing through  the  key-hole,'  while  Jabez  was  at  work,  and,  catchine  the 
idea,  may  be  now  at  work  at  some  clumsy  imitation  1  —  and  if  he 
does  not  succeed  in  turning  the  first  trick,  may  at  least  divide  the 
honors  with  my  friend  ]' 

'  Jabez,'  said  I,  elevating  my  voice  above  the  buzzing  noise  of  the 
machine, '  there  is  only  one  thing  wanting.' 

'  What  is  that  V  says  he,  eagerly. 

'  Immortality,'  said  I ;  '  and  you  shall  have  it,  patent  or  no  patent  I' 
And  with  that,  I  pulled  the  crank  that  twisted  the  connecting  trunnel- 
head  into  the  travelling  wheels,  and  in  an  instant  away  went  the  ma- 
chine, vrith  Jabez  on  top  of  it,  with  the  whiz  and  rapidity  of  a  flushed 
patridge.  The  side  of  the  old  building  presented  the  resistance  of 
wet  paper.  One  crash,  and  the  '  first  locomotive'  was  ushered  into 
this  breathing  world.  I  hurried  to  the  opening,  and  had  just  time  to 
clamber  to  the  top  of  a  fence,  to  catch  tne  last  glimpse  of  my  fast- 
departing  friend.  True  to  his  purpose,  I  saw  him  alternately  screw- 
ing down  the  valves,  and  oiling  the  piston-rod  and  crank-joints ;  evi- 
dently determined  that,  although  he  had  started  off  a  little  unexpect- 
edly, he  would  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given,  which  was,  that 
when  it  did  go,  it '  would  go  a  leetle  slower  tiban  a  streak  of  chain- 
lightnin' ,  and  a  dam'd  leetle  too !' 

>    '  Like  a  cloud  in  the  dim  distance  fleeting, 
Like  an  arrow,'  he  flew  away  1 

But  a  moment,  and  he  was  liere  ;  in  a  moment  he  was  there  ;  and 
now  tohere  is  he  1  —  or  rather,  where  is  he  not  1  But  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, is  '  neither  here  nor  there.' 

The  vile  Moslem  ridiculed  the  belief,  so  religiously  cherished  by  the 
Christian  Don,  that  in  all  the  bloody  conflicts  that>laid  the  crescent 
low  in  the  dust,  Saint  lago,  on  a  wlute  horse,  led  on  to  battle,  and 
secured  triumph  to  the  cross ;  but  as  this  has  now  become  matter  of 
history,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  on  numerous  occasions  this  iden- 
tical '  warrior  saint'  was  distinctly  seen  *  pounding  the  Moors,'  suc- 
cessfully and  simultaneously,  in  battle  scenes  remote  from  each  other, 
thus  proving  his  identity  by  saintly  ubiquity ;  so  may  we  safely  indulge 
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the  belief,  that  the  spirit,  If  not  the  actual  body  and  bones,  of  Jabez 
Doolittle  stand  perched  on  every  locomotiye  that  may  now  be  seen, 
in  every  direction,  threading  its  way  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  to  the  total  annihilation  of  space  and  time.  The  increduloiu* 
like  the  Moors  of  old,  may  indulge  their  unbelief;  but  for  myself  I 
never  see  a  locomotive  in  fiill  action,  that  I  do  not  also  see  Jabez 
there,  directing  its  course,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  immortal  CLUfToif 
in  every  canal-boat,  or  the  equally  immortal  Fulton  in  every  steam- 
boaL 

Unfortunately,  however,  these,  like  Jabez  Doolittle,  started  in  their 
career  of  glory  without  a  patent ;  trusting  too  far  to  an  ungratefbl 
world ;  and  now  the  descendants  of  either  may  (if  they  pay 
passage,)  indulge  the  luxury  that  the  *  inventive  spirit'  of  their 
cestors  has  secured  to  the  age. 

But  my  task  is  done.  All  I  now  ask,  is,  that  although  some  doubt 
and  mystery  hang  over  the  first  invention  of  a  steam-boat  —  in  wfaidi 
doubt,  however,  I  for  one  do  not  participate  —  none  whatever  may 
exist  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  locomotive  branch  of  the  great 
steam  family ;  and  that,  in  all  future  time,  this  fragment  of  authentic 
history  may  enable  the  latest  posterity  to  retrace,  by  *  back-track'  and 
'  turn  out/  through  a  long  rail-road  line  of  illustrious  ancestofs,  the 
first  projector  and  contriver  of '  The  First  Locomotive,'  their  immortal 
progenitor, '  Jabsz  DooLrrrLE,  Esq.,  nigh  Wallingford,  Connecticut' 
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I  ixm  the  hearth  where  eveninff  brinffs 

Her  loved  onee  Irom  their  daily  taaka, 
When  Virtiie  aiireada  hw  apotleea  wioga, 

And  Vice,  fell  aerpent  I  never  baaka; 
Where  sweetly  rioga  upon  the  ear 

The  blooming  daughteHa  gentle  aong, 
Like  heavenly  maaic  whiapered  near, 

While  thrilling  hearta  the  notea  prolong. 

For  there  the  father  aita  in  jov, 

And  there  the  cheerful  mother  amilea, 
A  ad  there  the  laanrhter-loving  boy^ 

With  aportive  tridLa,  the  eve  beguilea ; 
And  love,  beyond  what  worldinga  know, 

Like  aonlight  on  the  pnreat  foam, 
Deaoenda,  and  with  ita  cheering  glow, 

Lighta  up  the  chriatian'a  happy  home. 

Contentment  apreada  her  holy  calm, 

Around  a  reating-place  so  brieht, 
And  gloomy  Soirow  finda  a  balm, 

In  ganng  at  ao  fair  a  eight ; 
The  worid^  cold  aelfiahneea  departa, 

And  Diaoord  reara  iu  front  no  more, 
Thera  Pity*a  pearly  tear  drop  atarta. 

And  Charity  attenda  the  cloor. 

No  biting  acandal^  freah  from  hell, 

€liatea  on  the  ear,  or  acalda  the  toogtie  i 
There  kind  remembrance  lovea  to  dwell, 

And  Yirtue'a  meed  ia  aweetly  aung ; 
And  human  nature  aoarson  high, 

Where  heavenly  apirita  love  to  roam, 
And  Vice,  aa  atalka  it  rudely  by, 

Admirea  the  ahriatian'a  happy  home. 


Oil  have  I  ioined  the  lovely  onea 

Around  the  bright  and  cheerAil  hearth, 
With  father,  mother,  daughtera,  aona, 

The  brifhteat jewela  of  the  earth ; 
And  while  the  world  grew  dark  around, 

And  Faahion  called  her  aenaeleaa  throng, 
I  've  foncied  it  waa  holy  groandi 

And  that  fair  girl'a  a  aeraph*a  aong. 

And  awift  aa  circles  fade  away. 

Upon  the  boaom  of  the  deep, 
When  pebblea,  toased  by  boya  at  play, 

Diaturb  ita  atill  and  giaaay  aleep, 
The  hoars  have  aped  in  purs  delignt, 

And  wandering  feet  forgot  to  roam, 
While  waved  the  bannera  of  the  night 

Above  the  chriatian'a  happy  home. 

The  roae  that  blooma  in  Sharon'a  vale^ 

And  aoents  the  purple  moming'a  breath, 
May  in  the  ahadea  of  evenioff  fsu. 

And  bend  its  criroaon  head  in  death ; 
And  earth'a  bright  ones  amid  the  tomb^ 

Majr,  like  the  blushing  rose,  decay ; 
But  still  the  mind,  the  mind  shall  bloom, 

When  time  and  nature  fade  away. 

And  there,  amid  a  holier  aph^ 

Where  the  archangel  bowa  in  awe^ 
Where  aita  the  king  of  glorr  near, 

And  execotea  his  perfect  law, 
The  raneomed  of  the  earth,  with  joy, 

Shall  in  their  robea  of  beauty  come. 
And  find  a  reat  without  alloy, 

Amid  the  chriatian'a  happy  home. 
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The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  story  related  by  the 
noted  Algic  chief  Pontiac,  to  the  Indian  tribes  whom  he  wished  to 
bring  into  his  views  in  forming  his  general  confederacy  against  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  last  century.  It  is  taken  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  journal,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
Society.  This  journal,  the  preservation  of  which  is  due  to  one  of  the 
French  families  at  Detroit,  appears  to  have  been  kept  by  a  person  hold- 
ing an  official  station,  orintimate  with  the  affairs  of  the  day,  during  the 
siege  of  the  fort  of  Detroit  by  the  confederate  Indians  in  1763.  It  is 
minute  in  its  details  of  the  transactions  of  every  day,  from  the  in- 
vestment of  the  fort,  until  the  disaster  of  the  sortie  made  by  the 
English  garrison,  in  the  direction  of  Bloody  Run.  Its  authenticity 
has  never  been  brought  into  question.  There  is  no  air  of  exaggera- 
tion in  the  narrative.  There  is  nothing  recorded  in  the  process  of 
the  negotiations,  the  siege,  or  the  disclosure  of  the  plot  preceding  it, 
which  was  not  perfectly  reasonable,  under  the  circumstances,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  tribes,  and  their  means  of  action. 

That  a  document  of  so  much  historical  interest  might  be  the  better 
preserved,  the  society  took  measures,  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  for 
Its  translation ;  and  the  tale  here  furnished,  is  a  transcript  of  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  journal.  The  only  addition  to  the  text,  consists 
in  the  insertion  of  four  or  five  words  of  ordinary  use  in  the  narrative, 
which  appear  to  have  been  obliterated  by  a  chemical  change  in  the 
ink,  in  a  ^w  places. 

Without  entering  into  the  moral  bearing  of  this  curious  specimen 
of  Indian  fiction,  it  may  be  regarded  as  no  equivocal  testimony  of  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  its  celebrated  author.  To  turn  the  mytho- 
logy and  superstitious  belief  of  his  auditors  to  political  account,  was 
certainly  a  capital  stroke  of  policy.  And  no  stronger  proof  could, 
perhaps,  be  adduced  of  the  existence  of  the  popular  belief  on  this 
head,  and  the  prevalence,  at  that  time,  of  oral  tales  and  fanciful 
legends  among  the  tribes. 

An  Indian  of  the  Lenapeet  tribe,  anxious  to  know  the  Master  of 
Life,  resolved,  without  mentioning  his  design  to  any  one,  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  Paradise,  which  he  knew  to  be  God's  residence. 
But,  to  succeed  in  his  project,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know  the 
way  to  the  celestial  regions.  Not  knowing  any  person  who,  having 
been  there  himself,  might  aid  him  in  finding  the  road,  he  commenced 
jufi^ling,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  a  good  augury  from  bis  dream. 

The  Indian,  in  his  dream,  imagined  that  ne  had  only  to  commence 
his  journey,  and  that  a  continued  walk  would  take  him  to  the  celestial 
abode.  The  next  morning,  very  early,  he  equipped  himself  as  a  hun- 
ter, taking  a  gun,  powder-horn,  ammunition,  and  a  boiler  to  cook  faia 


*  See^  in  Editors'  Table,  *  Algic  Researches.'         t  Delawaree.  —  h.  a.  e. 
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provisions.     The  first  part  of  his  journey  was  pretty  favorable  ;  ho 
walked  a  long  time,  without  being  discouraged,  naving  always  a  firm 
conviction  that  he  should  attain  his  aim.     Eight  days  had  already 
elapsed,  without  his  meeting  with  any  one  to  oppose  his  desire.     On. 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  at  sunset,  he  stopped  as  usual  on  the 
bank  of  a  brook,  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  prairie,  a  place  which  he 
thought  favorable  for  his  night's  encampment.    As  he  was  preparing^ 
his  lodging,  he  perceived  at  the  other  end  of  the  prairie  three  very 
wide  and  well-beaten  paths.    He  thought  this  somewhat  singular;  he, 
however,  continued  to  prepare  his  wigwam,  that  he  might  shelter 
himself  ftova  the  weather.     He  also  lighted  a  fire.     While  cooking^, 
he  found  that,  the  darker  it  grew,  the  more  distinct  were  those  paths. 
This  surprised,  nay,  even  frightened  him ;  he  hesitated  a  few  mo- 
ments.    W  as  it  better  for  him  to  remain  in  his  camp,  or  seek  another 
at  some  distance]     While  in  this  incertitude,  he  remembered  his 
juggling,  or  rather  his  dream.     He  thought  that  his  only  aim  in  un- 
dertaking his  journey,  was  to  see  the  Master  of  Life.     This  restored 
him  to  his  senses.     He  thought  it  probable  that  one  of  those  three 
roads  led  to  the  place  which  he  wished  to  visit.     He  therefore  re- 
solved upon  remaining  in  his  camp  until  the  morrow,  when  he  would, 
at  random,  take  one  of  them.     His  curiosity,  however,  scarcely  al- 
lowed him  time  to  take  his  meal ;  he  left  his  encampment  and  fire, 
and  took  the  widest  of  the  paths.     He  followed  it  until  the  middle  of 
the  day,  without  seeing  any  thing  to  impede  his  progress ;  but,  as  he 
was  resting  a  little,  to  take  breath,  he  suddenly  perceived  a  large  fire 
coming  from   under  ground.      It  excited  his  curiosity;   he   went 
toward  it  to  see  what  it  might  be ;  but,  as  the  fire  appeared  to  in- 
crease as  he  drew  nearer,  he  was  so  overcome  with  fear,  that  he 
turned  back,  and  took  the  widest  of  the  other  two  paths.     Having 
followed  it  for  the  same  space  of  time  as  he  had  the  first,  he  perceived 
a  similar  spectacle.     His  fright,  which  had  been  lulled  by  the  change 
of  road,  awoke,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  third  path,  in  which 
he  walked  a  whole  day,  mthout  seeing  any  thing.     All  at  once,  a 
mountain  of  a  marvellous  whiteness  burst  upon  his  sight.     This  filled 
him  with  astonishment ;  nevertheless,  he  took  courage  and  advanced 
to  examine  it.     Having  arrived  at  the  foot,  he  saw  no  signs  of  a  road. 
He  became  very  sad,  not  knowing  how  to  continue  his  journey.     In 
this  conjuncture,  he  looked  on  all  sides,  and  perceived  a  female  seated 
upon  the  mountain  ;  her  beauty  was  dazzling,  and  the  whiteness  of 
her  garments  surpassed  that  of  snow.    The  woman  said  to  him,  in  his 
own  language,  *  You  appear  surprised  to  find  no  longer  a  path  to  reach 
your  wishes.     I  know  that  you  have  for  a  long  time  longed  to  see  and 
speak  to  the  Master  of  Life ;  and  that  you  have  undertaken  this  joui> 
ney  purposely  to  see  him.     The  way  which  leads  to  his  abode  is  upon 
this  mountain.     To  ascend  it,  you  must  undress  yourself  completely, 
and  leave  all  you  accoutrements  and  clothing  at  the  foot.     No  person 
shall  injure  them.     You  will  then  go  and  wash  yourself  in  the  river 
which  I  am  now  showing  you,  and  afterward  ascend  the  mountain.' 

The  Indian  obeyed  punctually  the  woman's  words ;  but  one  diffi- 
culty remained.  How  could  he  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  was  steep,  without  a  path,  and  as  smooth  as  glass  %  He  asked 
the  woman  how  he  was  to  accomplish  it.   She  replied,  that  if  he  really 
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wished  to  see  the  Master  of  Life,  he  must,  in  mounting,  only  use  his 
left  hand  and  foot.  This  appeared  almost  impossible  to  the  Indian. 
Encouraged,  however,  by  the  female,  he  commenced  ascending,  and 
succeeded,  after  much  trouble.  When  at  the  top,  he  was  astonished 
to  see  no  person,  the  woman  having  disappeared.  He  found  himself 
alone,  and  without  a  guide.  Three  unknown  villages  were  in  sight ; 
they  were  constructed  on  a  different  plan  from  his  own,  much  more 
handsome  and  regular.  After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  he  took 
his  way  toward  the  handsomest.  When  about  half  way  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  he  recollected  that  he  was  naked,  and  was  afraid 
to  proceed  ;  but  a  voice  told  him  to  advance,  and  have  no  apprehen- 
sions ;  that,  as  he  had  washed  himself,  he  might  walk  in  confidence. 
He  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  a  place  which  appeared  to  be  the 
gate  of  the  village,  and  stopped  until  some  one  came  to  open  it. 
While  he  was  considering  the  exterior  of  the  village,  the  gate  opened, 
and  the  Indian  saw  coming  toward  him  a  handsome  man,  dressed  all 
in  white,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  he  was  going  to  satisfy 
his  wishes  by  leading  him  to  the  presence  of  the  Master  of  Life. 

The  Indian  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted,  and  they  arrived  at 
a  place  of  unequalled  beauty.  The  Indian  was  lost  in  admiration. 
He  there  saw  the  Master  of  Life,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  him  for  a  seat  a  hat,  bordered  with  gold.  The  Indian,  afraid  of 
spoiling  the  hat,  hesitated  to  sit  down ;  but,  being  again  ordered  to 
do  so,  he  obeyed  without  reply. 

The  Indian  being  seated,  God  said  to  him,  '  I  am  the  Master  of 
Life,  whom  thou  wishest  to  see,  and  to  whom  thou  wishest  to  speak. 
Listen  to  that  which  I  will  tell  thee  for  thyself  and  for  all  the  luaians. 
I  am  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  trees,  lakes,  rivers,  men, 
and  all  that  thou  seest  or  has  seen  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens ;  and 
because  I  love  you,  you  must  do  my  will ;  you  must  also  avoid  that 
which  I  hate ;  1  hate  you  to  drink  as  you  do,  until  you  lose  your 
reason ;  I  wish  you  not  to  fight  one  another ;  you  take  two  wives,  or 
run  after  other  people's  wives ;  you  do  wrong ;  I  hate  such  conduct ; 
you  should  have  but  one  wife,  and  keep  her  until  death.  When  you 
go  to  war,  you  juggle,  you  sing  the  meclicine  song,  thinking  you  speak 
to  me  ;  you  deceive  yourselves  ;  it  is  to  the  Manito  that  you  speak ; 
he  is  a  wicked  spirit  who  induces  you  to  evil,  and,  for  want  of  know- 
ing me,  you  listen  to  him. 

The  land  on  which  you  are,  I  have  made  for  you,  not  for  others. 
Wherefore  do  you  suffer  the  whites  to  dwell  upon  your  lands  1  Can 
you  not  do  without  them  ?  I  know  that  tliose  whom  you  call  the 
children  of  your  great  Father  supply  your  wants.  But,  were  you  not 
wicked  as  you  are,  you  would  not  need  them.  You  might  live  as 
you  did  before  you  knew  them.  Before  those  whom  you  called  your 
brothers  had  arrived,  did  not  your  bow  (md  arrow  maintain  you  1 
You  needed  neither  gun,  powder,  nor  any  object.  The  flesh  of  ani- 
mals was  your  food,  their  skins  your  raiment.  But  when  I  saw  you 
inclined  to  evil,  I  removed  the  animals  into  the  depths  of  the  forests, 
that  you  might  depend  on  your  brothers  for  your  necessaries,  for 
your  clothing.  Again  become  good  and  do  my  will,  and  I  will  send 
animals  for  your  sustenance.  I  do  not,  however,  forbid  suffering 
among  you  your  Father's  children.   I  love  them;  they  know  me;  they 
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pray  to  me ;  I  supply  their  own  wants,  and  give  them  that  which 
they  bring  to  you.  Not  so  with  those  who  are  come  to  trouble  your 
possessions.  Drive  them  away;  wage  war  against  them.  I  love 
them  not.  They  know  me  not.  They  are  my  enemies ;  they  axo 
your  brothers'  enemies.  Send  them  back  to  the  lands  I  have  made 
for  them.     Let  them  I'emain  there. 

'  Here  is  a  written  prayer  which  I  give  thee ;  learn  it  by  heart, 
and  teach  it  to  all  the  Indians  and  children.'  The  Indian  observing 
here  that  he  could  not  read,  the  Master  of  Life  told  him  that,  on  his 
return  upon  earth,  he  should  give  it  to  the  chief  of  his  village,' who 
would  read  it,  and  also  teach  it  to  him,  as  also  to  all  the  Indians. 
'  It  must  be  repeated,'  said  the  Master  of  Life,  '  morning  and  eve- 
ning. Do  all  that  I  have  told  thee,  and  announce  it  to  all  the  In- 
dians, as  coming  from  the  Master  of  Life.  Let  them  drink  but  one 
draught,  or  two  at  most,  in  one  day.  Let  them  have  but  one  wife, 
and  discontinue  running  after  other  people's  wives  and  daughters. 
Let  them  not  fight  one  another.  Let  them  not  sing  the  medicine 
song,  for  in  singing  the  medicine  song,  they  speak  to  the  evil  spirit. 
Drive  from  your  lands,'  added  the  Master  of  Life, '  those  dogs  in  red 
clothing ;  they  are  only  an  injury  to  you.  When  you  want  any  thing, 
apply  to  me,  as  your  brothers  do,  and  I  will  give  to  both.  Do  not 
sell  to  your  brothera  that  which  I  have  placed  on  the  earth  as  food. 
In  short,  become  good,  and  you  shall  want  nothing.     When  you  meet 

one  another,  bow,  and  give  one  another  the hand  of  the 

heart.     Above  all,  I  commend  thee  to  repeat,  morning  and  evening, 
the  prayer  which  I  have  given  thee.' 

The  Indian  promised  to  do  the  will  of  the  Master  of  Life,  and  also 
to  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  Indians ;  adding  that  the  Master  of 
Life  should  be  satisfied  with  them. 

His  conductor  then  came,  and,  leading  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  told  him  to  take  his  garments  and  return  to  his  village ; 
which  was  immediately  done  by  the  Indian. 

His  return  much  surprised  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  him.  They  asked  him  whence  he 
came ;  but  as  he  had  been  enjoined  to  speak  to  no  one  until  he  saw 
the  chief  of  the  village,  he  motioned  to  them  with  his  hand  that  he 
came  from  above.  Having  entered  the  village,  he  went  immediately 
to  the  chiefs  wigwam,  and  delivered  to  him  the  prayer  and  laws  in- 
trusted to  his  care  by  the  Master  of  Life. 


BLESSINGS    IN    DISGUISE. 

Calaxitiks  are  sent  for  ends 
That  prove  them  true  but  bitter  frienda, 
That  wiser  make  the  wise; 
And  like  those  book-devouring  flames 
That  Alexandria's  tale  proclaima, 
Are  'bleaaings  in  diguise.' 

These  saved  us  from  those  ills  that  had; 
In  outward  pomp  of  wisdom  dad, 

From  others'  lollies  grown ; 

And  fierce  aflliction's  n^ry  dart 

We  thank,  if  it  amend  the  heart, 

And  save  ns  from  our  own. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


SpBciMnrs  OF  Fobbion  Stavdard  Litbbatubb.  VoIumeB  x.  and  ix.  Pbiiocophical 
Miscellanies,  translated  from  the  French  of  Cousin,  Joupfbot,  and  B.  Constasit, 
with  Introductory  and  Critical  Notices  by  GBoaaB  Riplbt.    Boston:  Hiluabo, 

GbAT  Aim  COMPANT. 

To  BosTOK,  beside  the  initiative  steps  toward  the  blessings  of  freedom,  we  owe 
many  of  the  brightest  productions  of  the  American  press.  While  in  other  cities 
haste  has  marred  the  beauty  and  the  correctness  of  typography,  and  the  consumer 
has  been  willing  to  gain  time  at  the  expense  of  that  outward  grace  which  beseems 
the  pioductions  of  the  human  intellect,  the  Boston  press  has  at  all  times  been  calm 
and  conscientious,  ever  issuing  publications  worthy  the  dignity  of  letters.  The 
Tolumes  before  us  wear  the  customary  aspect  of  the  books  of  the  '  Literary  Empo- 
rium,' and  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  recent  publications.  The  design  of  giving 
forth  a  series  of  important  foreign  literary  works,  which,  however  familiar  many 
readers  may  be  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
here,  ia  in  consonance  with  the  simplifying  spirit  of  the  day ;  with  the  spirit  of  restless 
eager  inquiry,  seeking  to  know  all  of  modem  discovery  which  illustrates  the  science 
of  the  intellect.  We  know  not  whether,  like  all  light,  it  comes  to  us  from  the  East ; 
but  the  philosophic  ray  seems  every  where  to  shed  its  beams  upon  the  young  national 
mind;  the  cant  against  metaphysics  is  abolished,  and  the  bigotry  of  set  logical  forms 
is  fiut  disappearing.  Men  are  curious  to  learn  something  of  the  mental  texture  of 
powerful  thinkers ;  to  become  acquainted  with  original  minds,  through  their  opinions ; 
and  this  is  surely  one  of  the  inducements  of  the  universal  inquiry  respeaing  not  only 
the  simpler,  but  the  most  abstruse,  forms  of  philosophic  doctrine. 

These  specimens,  so  far  as  a  cursory  perusal  has  enabled  us  to  judge  of  them,  serve 
as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  modern  philosophy  of  the  European  continent. 
Of  the  qualifications  of  the  editor,  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  a  highly  favorable 
opinion;  and  the  three  authors  selected  for  his  dSbut^  are  the  three  brightest  stars  in 
the  philosophical  constellation  of  France.  M.  Cousin  is  already  well  known  to  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  Professor  Henry's  translation  of  his  Psychology ; 
and  we  believe  that  in  the  editor  of  the  '  Boston  Gluarterly  Review,*  he  has  a  still 
more  devout  and  enthusiastic  follower.  He  has  been  censured  as  an  eclectic ;  as 
advocating  a  characterless  philosophy ;  flitting  from  system  to  system,  without 
Tenturing  to  hazard  upon  any  the  whole  stake  of  his  reputation.  But  we  believe  that 
in  this  his  mind  typifies  the  thought  of  the  day ;  uncertain,  wavering  between  the 
past  and  the  present ;  between  history  and  reality ;  between  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
and  the  positive  tenets  of  this  material  age.  We  are  grateful  to  him,  therefore,  who 
has  by  turns  interpreted  ancient  and  modern  doctrine,  and  revealed  to  us  the  sub- 
limity of  Plato,  the  casuistry  of  Descartes,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  sensualism  and 
transcendentalism  of  Locke  and  of  Kant.  There  is  something  touching  in  his  re- 
Terential  awe  for  the  master  minds.  We  respect  his  modesty  and  unfeigned  diffidence, 
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and  sympatbize  in  that  deference  toward  superior  genius,  which  hesitates  to  assign  to 
it  its  grade  in  the  exppnsiye  realms  of  thoughu  We  would  ask,  moreover,  what  is  noC 
ecleaic  in  oar  day  1  Is  it  not  the  common  aim  to  extract  from  the  known  «mt«erf«a» 
each  essence  of  beauty,  each  form  of  grace  1  And  is  not  each  generation,  or  rather 
should  it  not  be,  a  risumS  of  all  the  excellencies  of  past  experience  1 

To  all  the  respect  of  M.  Cousin  for  the  primitive  thinkers,  M.  Joufprot  unites 
more  originality,  with  less  erudition.  He  is  a  sober,  earnest  meditator,  whose  heart 
and  head  seem  to  have  equal  share  in  the  formation  of  his  doctrine.  He  aims  at 
conciseness,  and  is  lucid.  He  makes  war  against  scepticism,  advocates  the  higher 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and  presents,  with  great  clearness,  new  illustrations, 
afforded  by  the  history  of  philosophy.  T  he  name  of  Benjamin  Constant,  asso- 
ciated with  social  and  intellectual  revolutions,  strikes  a  familiar  chord  in  many 
bosoms.  But  our  speculations  are  carrying  us  already  too  far.  We  took  up  the  pen 
to  say,  that  we  like  the  design  and  execution  of  these  volumes,  and  not  least,  be> 
cause  the  philosophy  they  exhibit  is  eclectic. 


Thk  Bubblbs  of  Canada.    By  Sam  Suck.    In  one  volume.    Philadelphia :  Vma  an» 
Blanch  A  ao. 

There  is  a  gross  deception  in  the  title  of  this  book,  of  which  we  imagine  thai 
the  respeaable  publishers  have  been  the  greatest  victims;  although  it  was  intended, 
no  doubt,  to  operate  exclusively  upon  the  innocent  public.  From  the  imitative 
'  Bubbles,'  stolen  from  Sir  Francis  Heiad,  and  the  popular  nom  de  liierahire  of  Sam 
Suck,  readers  had  a  right  to  expect  a  work  upon  Canada  and  its  tribulations,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  sprightly  and  amusing  volumes  heretofore  put  forth,  in  the 
name  of  that  shrewd  and  sarcastic  personage,  upon  Nova  Scotia  and  Yankee-land, 
et  ptibusdam  aliis  rebtu;  but  the  production  before  us  has  neither  the  lively  gaIlop> 
ing  sketchiness  of  the  gallant  baronet,  whose  favorite  attitude  of '  standing  with 
folded  arms,'  will  doubtless  immortalize  his  name,  nor  the  quaint  humor  and  keen 
satirical  observation  of  the  already  immortal  clock- maker.  The '  Bubbles  of  Canada' 
is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  solemn  attempt  to  prove  that  the  French  Canadians, 
technically  called  habUans,  are  a  set  of  dishonest,  mutinous,  rebellious  rascals;  that 
their  recent  attempts  to  meliorate  their  political  condition,  were  a  most  unrighteous 
and  outrageous  exhibition  of  ingratitude  and  treachery ;  and  that  there  never  was  in 
this  world  a  more  frightful  instance  of  unprovoked  aggression  upon  British  cle* 
mency,  generosity,  and  magnanimity.  It  is  the  work  of  a  bitter  partisan ;  ingenious, 
certainly,  and  plausible,  but  not  to  be  taken  without  very  large  grains  of  allowance, 
at  least  until  we  can  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  to  be  said  upon  the 
other  side.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  its  pages,  nearly  one  half,  we  should 
think,  is  occupied  with  official  documents ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  a  highly-colored  narrative  of  the  various  contests  between  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada  and  the  colonial  governors ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  kM- 
tans  and  what  is  called  '\he  British  party.'  The  only  portion  that  we  have  found 
interesting,  is  that  giving  an  account  of  the  feudal  tenures,  the  *droiU  de  seigneurie,' 
and  sundry  other  remarkable  features  of  the  Canadian  system, originally  established 
under  the  old  French  government,  and  still  retained  as  a  curious  anomaly  among  the 
extensive  foreign  possessions  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  book  was  written  for  England ; 
and  in  that  light  we  have  no  objection  to  urge  agaifist  it.  But  we  do  protest  against 
the  substitution  of  Sam  Slick  for  the  Hon.  Jodqe  Hauburton,  on  the  title-page,  as  a 
flsgirant  and  deliberate  fraud  upon  the  public. 
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Tiw  PmiHcs  AWD  THB  PxDLAB.    A  Historioil  Romance.    In  two  ▼olames,  12mo. 
New- Fork:  Habpbb  and  Brotiibbs. 

This  Tery  good  ooYel  is  pablished  with  no  other  clae  to  the  name  and  sex  of  the 
writer,  than  is  afforded  in  the  words,  *  By  the  author  of '  The  Heiress/  '  Agnes 
Searle,'  and  '  The  Merchant's  Daughter.' '  But  we,  in  our  sovereign  capacity  of 
knowing  all  that  should  be  known,  touching  the  doings  of  the  literary  world,  are 
enabled  to  lift  the  reil,  and  satisfy  the  natural  curiosity  of  our  good  friend  the  public, 
that  always  desires  a  real  name  on  which  to  bestow  its  praises  and  its  gratitude.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  are  the  more  pleased  in  having  the  power  to  disclose  the 
aeeret,  for  that  the  pertinacity  of  this  author  in  maintaining  the  anon]rmous,  has 
been  commented  on,  somewhat  pettishly,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  in  two  or  three  of  the 
daily  journals.  Be  it  known,  then,  that  the  '  author  of  The  Heiress,  etc.,'  is  an 
English  lady,  Ellen  Pickering  by  name ;  young  we  hope,  pretty  we  take  for 
granted,  and '  clerer*  we  affirm.  Henceforth,  let  the  name  of  Ellen  Pickering  be 
enrolled  upon  the  long  and  brilliant  catalogue  of  accomplished  female  authors. 

Touching  the '  Prince  and  the  Pedlar,'  as  it  is  the  last,  so  it  is  by  far  the  best,  of 
her  novels.  They  are  all  richly  endowed  with  the  one  most  indispensable  quality, 
interest ;  but  in  this  one,  we  perceive  more  freedom  of  execution,  more  vigor  of  style, 
more  skill  in  grouping  the  characters,  and  more  of  the  artist  in  bringing  out  the  in- 
cidents, than  in  either  of  the  others.  Ellen  Pickering  was  a  novice  in  authorcraft 
when  she  wrote  *  The  Heiress ;'  she  made  her  people  all  too  good  or  too  bad ;  lacked 
ingenuity  in  the  management  of  her  plots;  and  above  all,  she  made  her  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talk  a  vast  deal  too  much,  and  too  much  like  books.  In  '  The  Prince  and 
the  Pedlar'  there  is  little  of  the  latter  fault,  and  of  the  others  none  at  all.  Of  the 
■iory  itself,  we  will  give  no  account,  not  even  an  outline;  for  the  tale  is  one  that 
many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  made  acquaintance  with  already,  and  those  who 
liave  not,  wiU  be  kind  enough  to  take  our  advice,  and  do  so  as  speedily  as  may  be. 
It  is  for  their  own  comfort  and  solace,  that  we  impart  the  counsel. 


ViBWs  OF  TBB  Abchitbctubb  OF  THB  Hbavbns.  In  s  serics  of  Letters  to  a  Lady. 
By  J.  P.  NicHOL,  LL.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Id  one  volume,  pp.  222.  Edinburgh :  William  Tait.  Lon- 
don: Simtbhv  and  Mabshall. 

A  more  remarkable,  nay,  astounding  book,  we  have  not  read  in  a  long  time. 
It  gives,  in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  divested  of  technicalities,  and  those  for- 
midable calculations,  which  make  works  on  astronomy  so  puzxling  to  unlearned 
readers,  a  general  idea  of  the  modem  discoveries  effected  by  Sir  John  EteascBiL 
with  his  father's  mighty  telescopes,  and  by  Strove,  and  other  European  observers, 
with  the  splendid  instruments  of  the  Frauenhoffebs;  as  also  of  the  magnilieeBt 
condnsions  at  which  these  eminent  persons  have  arrived,  respecting  the  far-off  won- 
ders of  the  starry  heavens.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give  even  an  outline  of  these 
amazing  resuUs  and  speculations;  nor  is  it  needful,  as  the  book  Itself  will  ere  long 
be  forthcoming;  but  we  will  attempt  a  specimen,  merely  as  a  foretaste  to  our  readers 
of  the  great  things  about  to  be  offered  for  their  study  and  their  wonder. 

The  grandest  feature  of  the  theory  now  set  forth — and  it  is  founded  on  startling 
diseoveries— is  the  belief,  that  the  starry  firmament  which  we  behold,  and  of  which 
o>ar  iolar  system  is  but  an  inconsiderable  portion,  is  one  only  among  thousands  and 
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perhaps  millions  of  such  firmaments,  each  numbering  its  thousands  upon  thou- 
aanda  of  stars,  or  rather  suns,  all  attended  by  their  systems  of  planets,  salelliteai 
comets,  and  perhaps  other  bodies  to  which  science  has  yet  affixed  no  name.  Each 
of  tbete  firmaments,  or  mighty  clusters,  is  supposed  to  haie  its  perfect  organizatioii 
of  times,  and  motions,  and  laws,  by  which  these  are  governed ;  all  the  planets  rerolT- 
ing  orderly  around  their  respective  suns,  and  all  the  suns  around  some  common  eeii> 
tre,  and  all  the  clusters,  or  firmaments,  reroWing  also,  in  orbits  of  inconceivable  im- 
mensity, and  in  periods  of  which  thousands  of  centuties  are  perhaps  but  dements. 

Among  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  is  that  of  suns  in 
nation :  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  even  quintuple  stars  have  been  distinctly 
in  conjunctive  revolution;  with  planets  revolving  around  each,  as  it  is  believed,  and 
all  together,  suns  and  planets,  whirling  around  some  common  centre  of  attraction ; 
and  what  is  very  curious,  these  stars  are  found  to  be  of  different  colors;  some  of  a 
dazzling  white,  others  fi<^ry  red,  and  others  again  of  a  brilliant  blue;  the  whole  ra- 
riety  of  tint  being  detected  in  the  same  combination ;  the  effect  of  which  upon  the 
hues  of  objects  on  the  planets  which  these  suns  illuminate,  must  be  wonderiuUy  beau- 
tiAil.  But  the  most  astonishing  discovery,  is  that  of  an  anomalous  filmy  substance, 
the  nature  of  which  has  scarcely  been  even  conjectured,  existing  in  enormous  masaet, 
millions  of  times  larger  than  our  sun;  and  this  is  found  in  such  a  regularly  pro- 
gressive variety  of  forms,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  the  material  of  which  new  sons 
and  planets  are  constantly  in  the  process  of  formation ;  and  it  is  even  thought,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers,  that  they  have  discovered,  not  only  the  suc- 
cession of  forms  through  which  it  passes,  in  becoming  regularly  organized  sideresl 
and  planetary  bodies,  but  even  the  very  mode  in  which  the  transformation  is  effected. 
Such,  oh  reader !  are  a  few  of  the  stupendous  revelations  in  Dr.  Nicboll's  '  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Heavens,*  which  is  in  progress  of  publication,  as  we  hear,  by  Ihs 
BftoivsRs'  Harper. 


BiooaAFHT  OF  RsvOLin'ioNARV  HaaoEs:  Containing  the  Life  of  Brigadier  Gensral 
William  BAaroN,  and  Captsin  Stephen  Olwev.  By  Mrs.  Wiluams,  Author  of 
'Reliaion  st  Home,*  etc.  In  one  volume,  pp.  312.  Providence:  The  Autboe. 
New-York :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

If  a  oopy  of  this  small  but  comprehensive  volume  had  reached  us  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  month,  we  should  have  given  it  an  elaborate  notice,  which  is  more  than 
our  present  limits  will  permit.  Elspecially,  should  we  have  transferred  to  our  pages 
certain  noble  sentimenu,  which  we  find  in  the  preface;  although  we  must  needs  have 
found  occasion,  also,  to  animadvert  upon  the  foisting  in  of  a  discussion  touching  the 
affair^  of  a  neighboring  province,  in  mischievous  connexion  with  thoughts  snd 
opinions,  which  would  have  won  the  suffrages  of  all  readers.  The  tone  of  Ameri- 
can spirit  and  feeling  which  pervade  this  portion  of  the  work,  has  our  heartiest  ooei- 
mendation.  The  fisarless  troths  in  relation  to  the  abuses  of  certain  classes  in  Ame- 
rican society ;  the  sincere  and  heart-felt  tribute  to  the  patriots  of  the  revolution';  and 
the  defence  of  women,  with  an  exposition  of  their  influence,  deserve  earnest  approval 
and  heed.  Of  the  work  itself  we  may  say,  that  it  is  elaborate  in  rdevant  matter, 
and  yet  in  manner  concise.  Even  the  facts  which  are  not  new,  receive  a  firesh  gloss 
at  the  hands  of  the  author ;  while  numerous  circumstances,  incidenU,  and  anecdotes, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefetigable  research  of  the  writer,  impart  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  work.  We  commend  it,  with  confidence  and  pleasure,  to  Cfcry 
whole-hearted  American,  under  whose  eye  these  remaiks  may  falL 
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Rbv.  Mb.  Bascoh's  SkCTcit  oir  the  Gbkat  Catabact. — The  following  picture  of 
Niagera,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  divine,  with  whose  high  reputation  our  readers 
are  not  unacquainted.  To  those  who  have  seen  the  Falls,  it  will  recommend  itself  tar 
its  yvnd  truth ;  and  to  those  who  have  not,  we  commend  the  writer's  introductory 
note  to  the  editor.  

*  Mt  Dkar  Sik  :  In  comply iof  with  your  request,  to  furnUh  yon  with  the  foUowiof  letter,  for 
pablieation  in  the  Kmickbrbocicbk  Magazine,  I  must  claim  the  protection  of  one  of  the  moet  indul> 
fent  canone  of  critictim ;  that  which  suggests,  that  every  production,  claiming  to  be  a  mere  reve- 
lation of  personal  impression  and  private  feeling,  should  be  judged  of  mainly  in  view  of  the  mind*a 
pocvliar  state,  in  giving  it  birth.  The  annexed  sketch,  except  ihe  last  paragraph,  was  written  upon 
aa  angle  of  *  Table  Rock,'  at  the  instance,  and  fur  the  exclusive  grati6catioo,  of  a  ft-iend,  mmI  with- 
oatany,  the  mo»t  remote,  raference  to  publication,  then  or  subsequently*  It  was  produced  -  under 
tha  iafluenco  of  high-wrought  feeling,  and  does  little  more  than  reveal  the  heart's  mythology,  la 
presence  of  ooe  of  the  most  fearAil  manifeatacions  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  phyiiical  nature. 
If  tbe/s«itisg  which  gave  birth  to  the  fragment  you  have  asked  for  publication,  be  responded  to 
by  the  reader,  I  have  nothing  to  rrgret,  and  nothing  farther  to  hope  for. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely, 
ir«w-Tork,  Febnwrft  1839.  H.  B.  Bascom.' 


Oatmruet  of  THagmrm,  StpUmiktr  9, 18— . 

Mt  Dbab  E— I  I  hare  seen,  surveyed,  and  communed  with  the  whole  1 — and 
awed  and  bewildered,  as  if  enchanted  before  the  revealment  of  a  mystery,  I  attempt  to 
write.  You  ask  me,  in  your  last,  for  some  detailed,  veritable  account  of  the  Falls,  snd 
I  should  be  glad  to  gratify  you ;  but  how  shall  I  essay  to  paint  a  scene,  that  so  utterly 
baifles  all  conception,  and  renders  worse  than  fruitless  every  attempt  at  description  1 
In  five  minutes  ofter  my  arrival,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth,  I  descended  the  winding- 
path  from  the  *  Pavilion,'  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  saw 
this  unequalled  cascade  from  '  Table  Rock  ;*  the  whole  indescribable  scene,  in  bold 
outline,  bursting  on  my  view  at  once.  I  had  heard  and  read  much,  and  imagined  more, 
of  what  was  before  me.  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  often- told,  the  far- travelled 
story  of  what  I  saw  $  but  the  overpowering  reality  on  which  I  was  gasing,  motionlesa 
aathe  rock  on  which  I  stood,  deprived  me  of  recollection,  annihilated  all  curiosity;  and 
with  emotions  of  sublimity  till  now  unfelt,  and  all  unearthly,  the  involuntary  exclama- 
tion eacaped  me,  *  God  qf  Grandeur !  lehatascentJ* 

But  the  majesty  of  the  sight,  and  the  interest  of  the  moment,  how  depict  tbemi 
Tie  huge  fmilitude  of  water,  tumbling  in  foam  above,  and  dashing  on,  arched  and 
pillarBd  as  it  glides,  until  it  reaches  the  precipice  of  the  ckule,  ami  then,  in  one  vast 
column,  boanding,  with  maddening  roar  and  rush,  into  the  depths  beneath,  presents  a 
spectacle  so  unutterably  appalling,  that  language  falters ;  words  are  no  longer  sign% 
and  I  despair  giving  you  any  adequate  idea  of  what  I  saw  and  felL  Vet  this  is  not  all. 
The  eye  and  the  mind  necessarily  take  in  other  objects,  as  paru  of  the  grand  pano- 
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rema;  foresti,  difis,  and  ialands;  bankfl,  foain,  and  spray ;  wood  rock,  and  precipioe; 
dimmed  with  the  rising  fog  and  mist,  and  obscurely  gilded  by  the  softening  tints  of  the 
rainbow.  These  all  belong  to  the  picture ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  immeasurably 
heightened,  by  the  noiae  of  the  cataract,  now  reminding  you  of  Che  reTerberatioos  of 
the  hearens  in  a  tempest,  and  then  of  the  eternal  roar  of  ocean,  when  angered  by  the 
winds ! 

The  conesYe  bed  of  rock,  from  which  the  water  falls,  some  two  hundred  fiaet,  into  the 
almost  boundless  reservoir  beneath,  is  the  section  of  a  circle,  which  at  first  sight,  fiom 
Table  Rock,  presents  something  like  the  geometrical  cmre  of  the  rainbow ;  and  the 
wonders  of  the  grand  'crescent,'  thus  advantageously  thrown  upon  the  eye  in  eombi- 
nation,  and  the  appropriate  sensations  snd  conceptions  heightened  by  the  crash  and 
boom  of  the  watera,  render  the  sight  more  surpassingly  sublime,  thsn  any  thing  I  have 
ever  looked  upon,  or  conceived  oC,  As  it  regards  my  thoughts  snd  feelings  at  the  time^ 
1  can  help  you  to  no  eonception  of  their  character.  Overwhelming  astonishment  was 
the  only  bond  between  thought  and  thoughts  and  wild,  and  vague,  and  boBndlefai,w6ra 
the  associstions  of  the  hour  1  Before  me,  the  strength  and  fulness  of  the  congregated 
'lakes  of  the  north,'  were  enthroned  and  concentrated,  within  a  circumference  em- 
braced by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye!  Here  I  saw,  rolling  and  dashing,  at  the  rate  of 
hoerUy-Jire  hundred  miUiona  qf  tons  per  day,  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe!  On  the  American  side,  I  beheld  a  vast  deluge,  nine  hundred 
feet  in  breadth,  with  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety,  met,  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  gul^  by  a  huge  projection  of  rock,  which  seems  to  break  the  descent  and 
Gontinnity  of  the  flood,  only  to  increase  its  fierce  and  overwhelming  boftnd.  And  turn- 
ing to  the  'crescent,'  I  saw  the  mingled  rush  of  foam  and  tide,  dashing  with  feaifdl 
strife  and  desperate  emulation  — four  hundred  yards  of  the  sheet  rough  and  sparry,  and 
the  remaining  three  hundred  a  deep  sea-like  mass  of  living  green  —  rdlling  and  heaving 
like  a  sheet  of  emerald.  Even  imagination  failed  me,  and  I  ooold  think  of  nothing  bat 
ocean  let  loose  fVom  his  bed,  snd  seeking  a  deeper  gulf  below !  The  fury  of  the  watft-, 
at  the  termination  of  its  fall,  combined  with  the  columned  strength  of  the  cataract,  and 
the  deafening  thunder  of  the  flood,  are  at  once  inconceivable  and  indescribable.  No 
imagination,  however  creative,  can  correspond  with  the  grandeur  of  the  reality. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  and  it  ia  important  that  you  keep  it  in  view,  the  ledge  of 
rock,  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  rising  like  a  wall  of  equal  height,  and  extending  in  semi- 
cular  form  across  the  whole  bed  of  the  river,  a  distancs  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet)  and  the  impetuous  flood,  conforming  to  this  arrangement,  in  making  its 
plunge,  with  mountain  weight,  into  the  great  horse-shoe  basin  beneath,  exhibits  a 
spectscle  of  the  sublime,  in  geographical  scenery,  without  perhsps  a  parallel  in 
nature.  As  I  leaned  over  Table  Rock,  and  cast  my  eye  downward  upon  the 
billowy  turbulence  of  the  angry  depth,  where  the  watere  were  tossing  and  whirl* 
ing,  coiling  and  springing^  with  the  energy  of  an  earthquake,  and  a  rapidity  that  al- 
most mocked  my  vision,  I  found  the  scene  sufficient  to  sppal  a  sterner  spirit  than 
mine ;  and  I  was  glsd  to  turn  sway  and  relieve  my  mind  by  a  sight  of  the  ear- 
rounding  scenery ;  bsys,  islsnds,  shores,  and  forests,  every  where  receding  in  due  per* 
spective.  The  rainbows  of  the  '  crescent'  snd  American  side^  which  are  only  visible 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Niagara,  and  in  the  afternoon,  seem  to  diminish  some- 
what from  the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  snd  to  give  it  sn  aspect  of  rich  and  mellow 
grandeur,  not  unlike  the  bow  of  promiss,  throwing  its  assuring  radiance  over  the  reti- 
ring waten  of  the  deluge. 

The '  rapids,'  which  commence  nesriy  a  mile  above  the  cataract,  and  sparkling  in  the 
son,  spread  out  before  the  eye  like  a  sea  of  diamonds,  seem  admirably  to  give  notice  of 
what  awaits  below;  and  when  examined  from  a  position  on  Goat-Island,  become  ex- 
tremely interesting,  fW>m  the  dash  snd  foam  of  the  broken  flood,  the  noise  of  which, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  great  fall,  would  remind  yon  of  the  lofty  mormun  of  an  Al- 
pine forest,  in  the  rising  swell  of  the  coming  storm.   In  crossing  the  river  bebw  the 
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FhUs,  you  have  one  of  the  richest  views  of  the  whole  cascade,  that  can  possibly  be  una* 
gined;  and  the  rising  bank  and  mossy  rock,  the  lofty  trees,  and  luxuriant  shrubbery, 
on  either  side,  are  in  fine  keeping  with  the  scene,  and  are  essential  to  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  the  picture.  But  what  most  interested  me  here,  was  the  tumultuous 
tossing  and  whirling  of  the  water,  where  its  depth  must  be  more  than  two  hundred  feet, 
and  its  width  at  least  seven  hundred  yards.  The  whole  mass  seems  to  be  heaving  with 
iniiinate  life.  A  thousand  counter-currents  and  eddies  meet,  break,  and  mingle,  in 
the  general  *  torrent  and  whirlwind'  of  the  waters.  Within  a  circumference  of  two  or 
throe  hundred  yards,  near  the  American  shore,  this  singular  action  of  the  element 
gives  the  water  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  seven  feet,  above  the  ordinary  level;  and 
the  strong  eonflicting  currents  are  seen  tossing  and  struggling  with  volcanic  force,  like 
the  Adriatic  turned  up  from  the  bottom  by  a  tempest. 

But  the  most  appalling  combination  of  wonder  and  awe  was  felt,  when,  after  descend* 
ing  the  spiral  stair-case  at  Table  Rock,  I  passed  under  the  great  falling  sheet.  Divest* 
ing  myself  of  the  more  burdensome  part  of  my  clothes,  and  girding  an  oil-cloth  man- 
tle about  me,  with  a  hood  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  I  entered  the  hollow  space, 
half  luminous,  half  obscure,  between  the  projecting  rock  and  the  boundless  mass  of 
water  pooling  over  its  arch,  like  a  sea  of  molten  lead.  In  this  way  I  proceeded  one 
hnndrsd  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  to  '  Termination  Rock,'  a  point  beyond  which  no  human 
being  has  ever  penetrated ;  and  here,  amid  a  tempest  of  wind  and  spray,  almost  de- 
priving me  of  respiration,  I  paused  to  look  np  and  around,  awed  and  agitated  by  the  stir* 
ring  grandeur  and  sombre  mysteriousness  of  all  I  could  hear  or  see !  The  edge  of  the 
precipice,  over  which  the  water  falls,  is  a  projection  of  about  fifty  feet  over  the  base 
where  I  stood.  After  remaining  here  for  several  minutes,  and  selecting  some  pebbles 
firom  the  path  at  my  feet,,  with  an  increased  sense  of  danger,  I  efiected  my  retreat,  sin- 
cerely thankful,  that  I  had  not  purchased  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity  with  the  loss 
of  my  life.  I  spent  four  days  and  nights,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hours  for  rest,  in  the 
exsmination  of  the  Falls,  and  in  solitude  with  the  migesty  of  the  engrossing  scene  —  a 
majesty  all  its  own — untyped  and  unshadowed  by  aught  I  had  ever  seen  before;  and 
having  surveyed  the  great  object  of  my  visit,  from  nearly  an  hundred  different  points  of 
view,  I  was  more  than  satisfied,  that  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  wonder  in  nature* 
wholly  unique  in  its  kind,  and  afibrding  a  rich,  if  not  an  unequalled  harvest,  of 
interest  and  observation,  to  every  beholder.  Indeed,  nature  seems  to  have  done  her 
woik  here  in  a  n>ood  and  upon  a  scale  of  the  most  creative  prodigality ;  oonsnlting  alike, 
as  the  Psgan  poet  would  say,  her  own  amusement,  and  the  admiration  of  man. 

My  last  look  at  the  Falls  was  a  night  view,  from  the  upper  portico  of  the  Pavilion ; 
the  brilliant  lamps  and  mooned  loveliness  of  an  autumnal  heaven  adding  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  vision.  From  this  p<unt,  amid  the  tremulous  shaking  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens,  in  silent  communion  wiih  the  mighty  cataract,  the  eye  takes  in  a  more 
extended  range— the  most  magnificent  of  prospects.  The  whole  scenery,  diversified 
and  yet  one,  is  spread  out  before  you  in  living  beauty  and  picturesque  migesty.  Yea 
see  the  plains  and  forests  above,  the  cliffs,  and  rocks,  and  islanda,  aroond;  the 
dreadfiil  precipice,  and  the  bold  sweep  of  the  watery  mass,  while  the  fall  of  the  vast 
pervading  column  strikes  your  ear,  like  the  thnnder-choms  of  the  'vasty  deep,'  waning 
with  its  bounds  1 

I  felt  about  me  a  heart-reaching,  a  spirit-stirring  influence,  that  detained  me  until 
midnight }  and  when  I  retired,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  and  threw  myself  upon  my  pil- 
low, it  was  only  to  feel  the  more  intensely  the  power  and  expression,  the  onenees,  the 
depth,  the  nameless  grandeur,  of  the  scene ;  and  ear  and  thought  still  lingered,  to  catch 
and  commune  with  the  far-off  chidings  of  the  Flood,  as  they  wailed  to  the  one  the  re- 
quiem of  departed  waters,  and  murmured  to  the  other  the  melanoholy  dirge  of  their 
passing  away  1 

▼OL.  XIII.  47 
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EDiroBa*  DRAWEm.--' Without  overflowing,  foUi'  has  been  the  condition  of  oar 
'  drawer,'  for  some  time  put ;  but  it  is  now  OTerrunning ;  and  to  the  exclusion  of  not  afew 
matters  of  oar  own,  we  hasten  to  relieve  it  of  a  portion  of  its  contents,  reaerrinic  tlw 
remainder  for  future  consideration.  We  shall  commence  our  sdections  with  the  an- 
nexed admirable  sketch,  from  a  facile  pen,  which  will  hereafter  often  Binister  to  tha 
enjoyment  of  our  readers. 

PAGANINI    AND    BERLIUZ. 

Tnaa  are  certain  foatures  of  Europe  seldom  recognised  by  the  tourist,  and  which  H 
is  the  privilege  of  the  quiet  spectator  of  human  affairs  to  study  and  to  admire ;  X  mean 
its  dramatic  aspect.  The  Old  World,  from  my  peaceful  library,  seems  a  vast  the- 
atre, where  illustrations  of  human  glorv  succeed  those  of  human  weakness,  and  na- 
tions, Uke  individuals,  enact  the  mutable  drama  of  destiny.  And  I  can  conceive  that 
they  who,  from  the  summit  of  a  calm  philosophy,  contemplate  the  endless  curtain- 
rising  and  scene-shifting,  require  no  other  zest  to  existence.  To-day  a  war,  to-morrow 
a  peaces  here  a  revolution,  there  a  national  jubilee^  in  every  direction,  are  anfolded 
new  scenes,  physiognomies,  costumes;  and  kings  and  princes,  statesmen  and  dema- 

Stgues,  appear,  decree,  proclaim,  and  perorate;  while,  like  the  Greek  chorus  of  old, 
e jpopulsoe  murnrarsor  chants,  inaudibly  or  vehemently,  the  strophe  and  antistrophe 
of  Pate. 

'  These  reflections  came  over  me,  a  day  or  two  since,  while  looking  through  my  French 
tiles,  to  keep  even  with  the  rapid  and  perpetual  current  of  Parisian  events.  It  is  no 
trifluig  task.  The  stream  of  ti  me  seems  to  gather  fresh  volume  and  impetuosity,  when 
it  pours  its  waters  through  the  Great  Metropolis,  and  carries  down  to  the  cataract, 
over  which  the  present  precipit  ates  the  past,  a  thousand  varied  objects  and  deeds  of 
human  love,  or  of  human  hate ;  of  man's  adoration  or  of  his  pit  v.  There  are  days  when 
the  accumulation  appals  me;  there  are  others  in  which  I  welcome  it,  and  dash  into 
the  motley  crowd,  iu  pursuit  of  a  hero  or  a  circumstance.  The  quest  is  never  unre- 
warded; the  field  rarely  barren;  here  and  there  a  sameness  of  character  or  direction 
contrasts,  during  a  short  period,  with  the  variety  of  multiplied  incidents;  and  then, 
new  forms  start  up  in  the  tumult,  thus  investing  the  game  of  actualities  with  all  the 
mystery  and  motley  adventure  of  romance.  If  one  does  not  grow  wiser  in  thus 
watching  the  changing  physiognomy  of  the  age,  he  learns,  amidst  the  mingled  gran- 
deurs and  frivolities  of  the  present,  to  respect  yesterday,  and  to  revere  to-morrow. 

The  words  Paganini  and  Bbbuoz  caught  my  eye,  among  the  notices  of  new  plays, 
of  new  books,  of  new  drugs,  music,  celebrities,  and  infamies.  I  never  see  the  great 
virtuoso's  name,  without  a  tlirill,  a  shiver  of  the  chord  he  first,  and  last,  and  alone,  set 
vibrating  in  the  harp  of  my  sensibilities;  and  I  hastily  sought  to  learn  by  what  caprice 
or  glory  his  name  had  been  brought  anew  befure  the  Parisian  public  It  is  a  strange  and 
interesting  anecdote ;  a  new  trait  in  the  singular  nature  of  this  remarkable  being;  ona 
which  alhes  him  unexpectedly  to  mortality.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

Pabis,  the  city  of  pleasure,  the  temple  of  science,  is  shove  all  the  capital  of  arL  Tha 
French  public,  generally  profound  in  its  discriminations,  and  correct  in  its  taste,  is  at  times 
capricious,  and  can  scarcely  account  for  its  own  humor.  The  tendency  is  to  exalt  every 
thing  national,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  foreign  excellence,  which  consequently  fin(& 
no  where  in  this  narrow  world  so  sure  an  appreciation.  Even  the  German  has  to  come 
thither  from  Vienna  and  Berlin,  would  he  hear  BssTHovBir  interpreted ;  and  haidly 
has  Italy,  with  its  enthusiasm,  and  suave  taste,  formed  a  prima  donnoy  ere  she  obeys 
the  beckoning  fincer  of  the  Parisian,  and  leaves  her  sunny  skie?,  and  poetic  land; 
leaves  the  home  of  her  youth,  the  shrine  of  her  heart;  bids  the  blessed  virgin  adieu, 
and  casts  upon  her  patron  saint  the  last  imploring  gaze  of  her  liquid  eye,  to  wend  her 
way  to  the  frigid  north,  where  the  metropolis  of  France  rears  in  mid-wmter  its  scarred 
brow  of  glory. 

HKOrft>B  Bbbuoz  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  <  Conaervaixv  Roy6lt  dt  iMb- 
tt^ue;'  and  the  gray  masters  of  the  gaiscUncc  who  watched  his  youthfiifeflorts,  pre- 
dicted for  him  a  brilliant  career  in  the  path  Bbstmoven  and  Mokabt  have  cut  in  the 
adamantine  rock  of  fame.  France  was  at  last  to  have  her  composer,  her  illustration ; 
LuLiiV,  and  Glock,  and  PicciNr,  a  worthy  successor;  MbvBbbebr  and  Rossini  a  rival. 
The  voung  man's  genius  grew,  and  wandered  after  its  own  fashion.  It  was  wayward 
tnd  faniastic ;  always  gloomy,  and  ofttunes  grand.  His  friends  and  admirers  waited  m 
patience.  At  last,  he  produced  a  work,  the  '  Overture  to  Roh  Roy,'  a  wild  and  incom- 
prehensible beginning,  which  had  no  end.  There  were  parts  which  all  admired;  than 
were  others  which  no  one  understood.    But  it  evinc^  abundant  talenL 

Thus  solitary,  and  watched  even  by  friendship,  do  not  believe  it  easy  for  genius  to 
expand*  in  durable  forms.  It  is  impatient  of  observation,  galled  by  control,  and  fiets 
eaen  under  the  rein  which  would  guide  it  to  the  goal.  Thus  Bbbuoz  consumed  bis 
•tnngth  in  plana;  gloriom  edifices  never  constructed  %  musical  thaUaux  m  Stpagm ; 
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oTvrtvrafl,  embodying  many  a  fflonoua  bat  incomplata  ooneeprion.  I  well  ramember 
listening  to  Yu»*SymphonU  F\inta9iiqu4,^  a  page  of  tranaoandentaliam,  and  like  moac 
tranacendentalism,  not  wholly  destitute  of  poetry,  althoogh  impalpable.  After  years  of 
xhwvagalHmdage^  a  sodden  inspiration  sdzed  bim  one  day,  and  filled  him  with  the  en* 
•fgy  to  elaborate  an  open.  There  is  sometfainff  fascinating  in  the  character  of  Bbn- 
yrmmoTO  Cblluii.  He  seems  to  my  eye  an  emblem  of  his  variegated  age  of  piety  and 
crime ;  of  art  defiled,  and  of  art  glorified.  So  thought  Baauoz,  and  he  resoWea  to  mako 
the  Florentine  sculptor  the  hero  of  a  musical  drama. 

Alaal  it  often  requires  two  to  consummate  an  enterprise  in  this  nether  world.  Host 
things  are  accomplished  by  alliance,  by  the  union  of  powers  or  of  attributes.  But  it  is 
eapeciallv  in  an  opera,  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  the  tndutro  is  not  a 
little  at  tne  mercy  of  the  author. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  genius  employed  and  developed,  in  the  parHHon  of 
'  Benvenuto  CelUni,'  certain  it  is,  that  thelibretto  was  worthless;  the  plot  trivial,  and  dea- 
titnteof  incidents;  and  the dinouemeni  unworthy  of  the  *  AcademieRoyale  de  Musique,' 
on  the  classic  boards  of  which  this  creation  of  Bbrlioz  was  unfolded.  It  fell  through ; 
and  the  lyric  genius  of  France  hid  her  head  in  sorrow^  when  a  child  of  such  promise 
retired  from  the  world,  disgusted,  and  buried  himself  in  retirement.  It  was  impos* 
sible  to  draw  Berlioz  out  from  his  seclusion.  He  led  the  gloomy  existence  of  brooding 
disappointment,  within  the  walls  of  the  humble  dwelling,  where  the  cnl v  rays  of  glaa- 
neaa  were  *  the  light  of  stars'  that  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  her  chilu. 

Suspecting  his  purse  to  be  low,  his  friends  devised  two  concerts,  in  which  his  favorite 
and  bMt-known  creations  should  be  given  to  a  public,  prodigal  in  its  admiration  of  geniusi 
bat  which,  though  well  aware  of  the  value  of  its  applause,  seems  unconscious  of  the 
efleets  of  its  tiUnee,  Accordingly,  the  festivals  were  proclaimed,  and  the  first  was 
attended  by  the  throng.  Imagine  bow  deep  must  have  been  his  despondency,  when 
Baauos,  he  for  whose  benofit  it  was  conceived,  and  whom  that  crowd  was  asaembled 
to  honor,  absented  himself  from  bis  own  triumph. 

This  success  cheered  the  melancholy  composer;  and  on  the  night  of  the  second  con* 
cert,  he  was  there;  leading  the  orchestra,  guiding  the  idea  that  serpentined  through 
his  deep  and  expansive  harmonies,  and  watching,  with  love,  its  graceful  wreathings 
amidst  the  sounds  which  lent  it  life  and  elasticity.  They  were  playing  his  ^Marchio 
ExeeutunC—Yfho9A  blood  does  not  tremble  at  this  significant  titled—  and  Baauos  him- 
•elf  was  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the  deep,  thrilling  tones  of  sorrow  and  despair  he  has 
thrown  into  that  master-piece  of  harmonic  eloquence,  when  lo!  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
■nadoas  orchestra,  he  saw  a  man  of  marble,  weepinj^.  Tears  coursed  down  the  pale 
eneek  of  PAOAinNi — the  man  of  ice,  whose  cold  ironic  smile  had  frozen  the  audiences 
hie  magic  bow  had  warmed  with  its  glowing  voice !  Yes !  Paoanini,  the  immovable, 
the  impenetrable,  wept  like  a  child ;  and  as  the  muffled  drum  of  this  funeral  march  of 
life  ceased  beating,  and  all  hearts  were  gathered  by  the  solemn  paune,  which  aignified 
atemity,  the  great  virtuoBt  stepped  forward,  and  knelt  before  Baauoz,  in  preaence  of 
the  aatooished  crowd,  and  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  homage  1 

The  clouds  that  yet  hung  over  the  brow  of  the  poor  compoaer,  were  dispersed  by 
this  radiant  sunshine  of  triumph ;  and  the  audience  signified,  by  a  thunder-burst  of  ap- 
probaibn,  its  sense  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  spectacle,  and  ita  aympathy  with 
him  whom  it  suddenly  raised  from  despair  to  joy.  And  on  the  morrow.  Hacroa  Baa- 
uoz, hardly  realizing  this  unexpected  revolution  in  his  destiny,  received  the  following 
note: 

*  Mr  Dkae  Friknd  :  Bbbthotbn  dead,  Bbbliox  alone  caa  rerive  bim ;  and  I,  who  have  eajoyed 
yovrdivme  oompoeitiooi,  worthy  of  a  fenius  like  you,  1  esteem  it  my  dnty  to  bef  your  aoeeptasea, 
as  a  testimony  of  my  homace,  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  M.  lb  Baeoh  db  ltoTBsCB||«D  will 
pay  you,  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed  draft. 

Ever  yonr  afRMtionate  IHead, 

Nicou»  PAOAmm.' 

And  the  srateful  composer  has  by  this  time  embarked  for  ItaW,  wher&  after  three 
▼eara  of  study  and  repose,  he  will  doubtless  do  honor  to  the  munificence  ot  his  extraor- 
dinary patron.  a. 

We  have  before  us  the  'Revue  et  Gazette  Mnaicale  de  Paria,'  of  the  twenty -fifth  of 
December,  with  a  aupplement  in  lithograph,  containing  fae  aimilea  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  PAOAiiiin  and  Baauoz.  The  annexed  ia  the  original  of  the  note  quoted 
above : 

*  Mio  CAEo  AMico :  Beetbovan  eatinto,  non  e*era  che  Berllos  ebe  potesse  far  lo  revivare ;  ed  lo  che 
ho  fuatato  le  vostre  diviue  composizioDi ;  defne  di  on  sonio  qaal  siele.  credo  mio  dovere  di  prefarvt 
a  voller  aecettare  In  segno  del  mio  omaf  gio  veuti  mila  fraaeU  1  quail  vi  saraano  rlmeaai  del  siffBor 
burou  de  Rotbscbild,  dopo  cbe  f  li  avrete  pre  entato  raecluaa. 

Cradeta  mi  aempro,  II  vostro  affeetioBtliaBime  8Bieo« 

Nicola  pASAimif.' 
Is  18  DtnAr€,  1838. 
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In  ivply,  Bbbuos  Myt,  that  altboogfa  by  no  means  lich,  yet  the  praise  of  anefa  an 
artist  as  PAttAimii,  filled  his  heart  with  a  thousand  times  mors  joy,  than  the  royal 
generosity  of  his  present 

This  anecdote  of  Paoanivi  isin  strong  contrast  with  his  liberality  in  London,  when^ 
we  lemember,  while  rolling  in  wealth,  he  refiised  a  donation  of  a  pound  or  two,  to  a 
poor  woman  in  a  hospital,  into  which  he  had  been  admitted,  for  the  professional  pur- 
pose of  imitating,  with  his  violin,  the  groans  of  agony  that  were  extorted  from  her, 
daring  a  painfol  surgical  operation.  What  a  comment  is  this  contrast,  upon  the  power 
ofmnsiel  

Thu  second  of  the  subjoined  stanzas  occupies  'middle  ground'  in  the  piece  itself  bnt 
if  merit  estsblished  precedence,  it  should  have  had  the  first  place.  It  strikes  as  fignra- 
ihre^  and  beantifiii  exceedingly : 

STANZAS. 

Tasfts  'i  ft  tiOM  in  tlie  iint  roty  iprinf -tide  of  yontli, 

Wlien  the  lonely  bonit  pine*,  like  a  dore  for  ita  mnte ; 
And  calls  np  racb  risione  of  love  and  of  trutJi, 

Ae  mif  lit  well  tarn  to  asure  the  •tonn-clonda  of  Ikte. 
Bat  thouf  h  sweet  are  those  feelibcs,  and  dear  are  those  dronaia, 

There  *s  a  time  which  to  me  is  nr  dearer  than  this ; 
For  reality  qaeoches  hope's  ideal  beams. 

While  care  dims  the  loveliest  roses  of  bliss. 

There  *s  an  hour  when  the  heart,  like  a  bark  o*er  the  waves. 

Seems  nearinf  the  port  so  long  anxiously  sonyht, 
And  the  tempests  of  passion  lie  hashed  in  their  eaves, 

And  Ufo*s  gales  fram  the  seal  a  sweet  odor  have  eaofht; 
Bat  the  eye  may  deceire,  and  the  wish  may  betray. 

And  the  port  prove  a  cloud,  or  a  desolate  isle ; 
And  the  heart  and  the  cheek  which  were  happv  to^y. 

May  to-morrow  have  lost  both  their  hope  and  their  smile* 

Qk !  the  love  I  would  die  for,  or  live  bnt  to  piiae. 
Is  that  which  through  seasons  of  sorrow  bath  pamed } 

Like  Uie  radiant  light  of  the  midsummer  skies, 

t  Shines  on  through  our  lires,  but  grows  loveliest  at  last; 

The  hearts  which  are  formed  but  in  sunshine  and  flowers. 
Enraptured  to  beat,  or  united  to  cling. 

Know  not  the  bliss  shed  by  time's  truth-testing  powon, 
0*er  thoee  whoee  affections  have  blunted  gners  sting.  L.  a.  ■. 


Wb  must  make  room  for  a  Texian  correspondent,  who  is  quite  right  in  sospeetingi 
'  thnt  many  of  the  more  authentic,  curious,  and  interesting  details,  that  fioatin  conver- 
sation, concerning  the '  republic'  and  her  history,  never  appear  in  print;*  narratives  oC 
'adventure,  reminiscences,  general  intelligence,  anecdotes,  etc,  'which,'  he  writei^ 
'  need  only  to  be  percolated  snd  crystalized,  by  such  pens  as  those  of  your  corres- 
pondents lavnro  and  Coopbb,  to  attract  universal  attention.'  Perhaps  so ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  there  are  certainly  new  facts  and  interesting,  in  the  annexed  little  sketch : 

TBK    RBD    ROVERS. 

Db.  S~— >,  of  Courtland,  Alabama,  a  native  of  Virginia,  raised  a  company  of  eighty 
young  men,  who  were  called  the  '  Red  Rovers,'  from  the  color  of  the  olanket  great- 
coats which  they  wore.  In  this  company  were  a  son  and  a  nephew  of  the  captain. 
Dr.  S— ; — ^1  with  his  *  Red  Rovers,'  was  with  Faicnino  when  he  surrendered ;  and  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  officers,  he  strongly  opposed  the  surrender,  havine  no  confidence 
in  the  Mexican  faith.  But  Fanning  was  resolved ;  and  when  he  made  known  his  deci- 
sion, the  csptaio  and  one  or  two  other  officers  shed  tesrs.  Their  fate  is  well  known. 
They  were  marched  out  from  a  fort,  where  they  were  confined,  under  various  pretexts; 
now  they  were  *  to  be  taken  to  Copand,  a  neighboring  sea-port,  to  be  shipped  bsck  home 
to  the  United  States;'  and  again  they  were  '  sent  out  to  dnve  in  cattle  to  the  fort'  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  next  to  wheel  to 
the  right  about,  so  as  to  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  Mexican  line.  The  orders  wtfis 
given  in  Spanish.    The  number  of  the  Texian  volunteers  was  about  lour  huDdrsd*  and 
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of  the  Mexicans,  about  the  aame.  The  two  lines  stood  about  three  feet  apart,  there 
being  only  a  brush  fence  between  them.  Nearly  all  the  prisoners  were  massacred ;  a 
few  made  their  escape.  Among  the  yictims  of  this  slaughter,  were  the  BLed  Rovers,  and 
among  them  the  son  of  the  commander,  who  was  himself  spared,  probably  for  the 
sake  01  his  professional  senrices:  and  his  nephew  owed  his  escape  to  sickness,  which 
prsYented  his  marching,  althou^n  he  was  anxious  to  accompany  them,  supposing  they 
were  about  to  return  home.  Fanning,  poor  fellow  1  received  the  melancholy  distinction, 
as  commander,  of  being  shot  alone.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  died  haea  soldier, 
merely  requesting  not  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  desiring  bis  wstch  and  miniature 
to  be  given  to  bis  mother.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Priuceton  College.  There  was  a 
jealousy  subsisting  between  Fianninff  ana  Houston,  and  a  want  of  concert.  Hoaston 
repeatedly  sent  word  to  him  to  join  Aim  ;  but  he  refused,  declaring  that  he  wished  to 
fight '  on  his  own  hook.*  This  was  the  grand  faux  pat  in  Texas.  The  scattered  par- 
ties ought  to  have  concentrated  under  Houston;  they  did  not,  and  were  cut  off 
'singulatim.' 

I  was  walking  the  streets  of  Tuscumbia,  shortly  after  the  massacre  of  Gopand. 
when  I  saw  a  dense  crowd  of  people  around  a  young  man,  one  of  the  '  Red  Rovers^' 
who  had  escaped.  He  had  lost  a  brother  in  the  massacre,  and  spoke  with  great  bitter- 
ness of  the  Mexicans.  He  gave  some  account  of  his  adventures,  and  answered  divers 
questions  that  were  propounded  to  him.  He  owed  his  safety  to  the  fact,  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  van-guard  of  Fanning's  corps,  consisting  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  who 
were  separated  from  the  main  body,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  I  met,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, another  Texian  volunteer,  who  had  also  belonged  to  the  advance  guard,  whom  I 
recognised  as  a  former  acquaintance.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carokna ;  but  at  the 
time  the  Texian  fever  was  at  its  heieht,  he  quitted  school,  boueht  a  rifle^  and  marched 
with  the  'Red  RoversL*  in  search  of  land  and  glory!  His  brother  who  went  out  with 
him,  had  also  escaped,  with  two  wounds.  He  was  among  the  massacred,  but  behig 
onlv  slightly  wounded,  ran ;  he  was  pursued  by  a  Mexican  soldier,  who  was  fast  gaining 
on  him,  when  he  threw  down  his  gold  watch,  which  the  Mexican,  with  characteristic 
gold-greediness,  stopped  to  pick  up,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  the  tall 
grass,  that  effectually  concealed  him.  After  enduring  many  harasfaips,  he  at  length 
effected  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  subsequently  saw  Dr.  S— -  at  Tuseumbia«  on  his  return.  He  had  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  He  looked  pale  and  emaciated,  and  bore  the  marks  of  the  galling  fetters  he  had 
worn  on  his  ankles.  The  people  of  the  town  flocked  around,  to  shake  bands  with  him, 
and  welcome  his  return.  It  was  deemed  certain  that  he  had  shared  the  fete  of  his  com- 


vioe,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  1'  The  Mexican  commandant,  at  the  fort  where  he  was 
oonnned,  promised  to  discmrge  him  on  parole ;  but  when  applied  to  for  a  jpassport  put 
him  off,  from  time  to  time.    At  length,  he  sent  the  oommanaant  word  :  'It  you  will  not 

Ssnt  the  passport,  then  let  me  be  taken  out  and  shot.  I  had  rather  you  would  do  thisi 
an  detam  me  here  any  longer  in  suspense.  You  are  welcome  to  all  the  credit  you 
may  gain  bv  either  course.'  This  produced  a  favorable  effect  on  the  officer,  who  at 
once  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  a  passport  to  some  town  in  the  interior ;  one,  nowaner, 
which  It  was  impossible  to  reach,  without  great  risk  from  the  Indiana  on  the  way. 

At  this  conjuncture,  suddenly  came  news  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Reader,  you 
have  seen  a  pebble  hurled  by  some  mischievous  school-boy  into  the  centre  of  a  hornet^ 
nest,  dependent  from  the  bough  of  some  tall  pine  7  Such  was  the  panic  amons  the 
Mexicans.  The  fort  was  quickly  evacuated,  only  a  small  earriaon  being  left  with  the 
woundedand  prisoners.  Our  captain  then  formed,  with  a  fellow  physician  and  prisoner, 
apian  of  escape.  They  armed  themselves  *  cap-i-pie,'  with  arms  hetongiog  to  officers 
01  the  fort,  each  bearing  a  rifle,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  Bowie-knife.  *rhev  borrowed 
two  fine  horses,  ready  caparisoned  from  the  stables,  mounted  them,  and  ned.  They 
lay  concealed  in  the  wooas,  or  in  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairie,  during  the  day,  travelling 
in  the  night;  and  thus,  after  sufficing  many  privationa  and  daoger&  theyat  last  entered 
the  happy  hmits  of  their  own  countnr.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Tuscumbia,  the 
drum  was  heard,  and  a  party  of  the  military  assembled  to  accompany  him  home.  A 
cannon  was  mounted  on  a  car,  and  fired  every  mile^  to  his  residence,  twenty-two  miles 
distant.  When  he  arrived,  the  whole  population  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  among 
them  his  wife  and  children.  He  bore  the  whole  scene  with  composure,  until  a  little  aon 
came  up  and  grasped  him  by  the  knee.  At  this  be  shed  tears.  Painftii  return  I  Of  his 
'Red  Rovers,'^  few  survived.  Nearly  alL  and  among  them  his  son,  were  sacrificed. 
They  had  noi  died  amid  the  '  shouts  or  battle,  and  the  shock  of  arms ;'  they  were 
slanghtered,  like  cattle  s  immolated  in  a  Mexican  hecatomb  I  c.  c. 


Wa  must  close  our  selections^  for  the  present,  with  the  following  spirited  atanzaa 
opon  the  late  unprecedented  storm.    They  will  bear  mora  than  one  perusal ;  and  the 
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more  the  reader  eeee  of  them,  the  better  he  will  like  them.    The  author  ia  a  yosng  gen- 
tleman, who  requirea  but  study  and  time,  to  ripen  his  literary  repute  into  fiime: 

THE    FLOOD. 

Tia  the  •oiudmc  of  the  sif  ht-storm !  —  apon  die  monataia'e  keifht 

Toa  nay  tee  its  dread  biTouae,  amid  the  cedars  white : 

Ton  may  hear  its  f  rvnd  oration  as  it  rides  the  fitfal  gale, 

CouiaiiDffled  with  the  plaudits  of  the  torrent  in  the  vale. 

And  the  langhter  of  the  billows  'oeath  the  rock>boaad  prtHoontorj, 

Ae  the  echoes  climb  its  summit,  and  shake  the  pine-woods  hoary. 

Hark !  down  the  mistj  moantains  the  sarage  storm  is  rwtrlaf  , 

With  the  eaf  l«s  round  its  torban'd  brow  on  snow-flecked  pinions  sonrinf ! 

Behold  \  behold!  its  mantle  is  fluttering  in  the  sky ! 

And  the  breakers,  at  its  advent,  lift  to  heaven  a  wilder  cry. 

And  the  torrent's  chant  is  mingled  with  the  spending  of  the  aea. 

And  the  groaning  of  the  forest,  on  the  cold  and  starless  lea. 

Amid  the  white  sierras,  the  mountain -winds  are  yelling; 

You  may  see  them  through  the  deep  ravines  the  captive  clouds  compelling ; 

They  are  chanting  in  the  darkness  their  hymns  of  old  renown. 

They  have  fashioned  for  the  mountain's  brow  a  glorious  flaky  crown ; 

And  plucking  up  the  forest  from  ita  primitive  foundation. 

Are  ready  with  their  anthems  for  the  gorgeous  coronation. 

Hark  I  ocean's  mighty  orchestra  its  overture  is  sounding ! 
And  the  torrent's  diapason  down  the  precipice  is  bounding ; 
The  snow-squalls,  in  shrill  treble,  are  through  the  valley  singing. 
And  the  cataract  ita  chorus  to  the  merry  winds  is  flinging ; 
And  the  winds,  with  iey  dettrioua,  are  waltxieg  in  their  glory. 
Where  the  pine  woods  shirt  the  top  of  the  sierra  wild  and  hoary. 

To-night,  the  storm  holds  carnival  upon  the  boiling  main ! 
To-night  the  storm-beat  mariner  shall  try  his  skill  in  vain! 
For  the-black  flag  of  deatracticm  ia  atreamiag  in  theaky, 
And  from  the  icy  clifls  is  borne  the  petrers  lonely  cry ; 
And  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  sailor,  in  the  pauses  of  the  stonn. 
Is  heard  amid  the  groaning  of  the  vessel's  tortured  form. 

To-night  the  breakers  will  be  fed  that  line  the  treacherous  ahore. 
For  the  storm  haa  dimmed  the  beacon,  and  its  light  is  seen  no  more : 
The  breakers  gave  a  louder  laugh,  the  wavea  a  wilder  shout. 
When  Atmb  their  dreadfol  ocean  dens  they  saw  its  light  go  out ! 
And  the  oath  died  on  the  seaman's  lip,  as  from  the  toppling  mast, 
He  saw  it  fode  and  glimmer,  in  the  howling  northern  blast. 

Hark!  hark!  the  flood  is  rising,  the  loud  waves  fill  the  vale. 

And  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees  are  shivering  in  the  gale ! 

The  torn  night  clouds  crawl  swiftly  across  the  haggard  moon. 

And  the  foan^ng  of  the  storm-steeds  has  dimmed  '  the  stars  aboon,' 

And  the  wild  and  suow-clad  mountain  winds  have  crowned  the  mountain^  brew, 

'Mid  the  chanting  of  the  torreata  iA  the  awfhl  gloom  below ! 

Loud  roara  the  answering  ocean,  and  through  night's  grand  dominion. 
The  dreedfol  hurricane  responds,  and  waves  his  sable  pinion ! 
The  wild  waves  lilt  their  thunder ;  the  mountain  forests  roar. 
And  the  breakers  mve  by  legions  on  the  cold  and  stormy  shore ; 
And  on  the  distant  hill-tops  the  dark  pine-woods  are  bending. 
For  the  tempest  to  the  valley  ia  triumph  is  doKending. 

Wb  ahall  embrace  an  early  occasion  to  renew  and  conclude  an  examination  of  '  the 
drawer.'  Several  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  among  them  *The  Origin  of  the  Snow- 
Drop,'  '  Hind,'  etc.,  although  in  type^  are  unavoidably  postponed  to  another  number. 


Battu  or  LoKO  Iblakd.— We  would  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  leading 
paper  in  the  present  number.  It  is  the  result  of  much  personal  examination  and 
reaearch ;  while  the  map  which  accompanies  it,  is  accurately  engraved  from  recent  sur- 
veys of  the  whole  ground,  made  at  the  expense  of  not  a  little  time  and  money, 
expressly  for  the  wtiter's  purpose. 
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TU£     DRAMA. 

Pass  TiiBAfftK.-kAAer  a  Mason  of  extraordinary  dopre**! on,  tbe  Metropolitan  is  agrain  asca- 
■inf  tts  old  prosperity.  The  past  month  has  produced  a  marked  chaOf  e  for  the  better,  so  fhr  as 
tiM  treasary  is  interested.  The  arranf  ement  entered  into  with  Mr.  HaMblih,  has  certainly  ineroased 
the  aodienees,  whether  it  has  added  any  lustre  to  the  *  leg itimate  drama,*  or  not-  The  spectacle  of 
*RieBsi,*  saeeeedod  by  a  revival  of  '  Petftr  Wilkins,*  and  the  production  of  the  dramatie  novelty  of 
'Lafltte,*  all  of  the  ifilt-fioferbread  school  of  modern  drama,  have  well  ni|rh  filled  the  benehes 
of  pit  alid  boxes.  This  is  decidedly  a  utilitarian  a|re,  and  the  drama  has  become  infected.  The 
old  moralities  which  were  once  advanced,  upholding  the  drama  as  the  handmaid  of  nature,  have 
lost  a  trile  of  their  force.  The  nutriment  which  the  f  rent  mother  once  fed  to  her  children,  has 
tomod  aouri  and  the  drama  has  become  a  veritable  dry  nnrse,  feeding  them  with  mesf  re  pap,  out 
of  a  gilded  spoon*  Truly,  *  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end  was  and  now  is  to  show  the  very  age 
•ad  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  pressure,'  comes  somewhat  tardy  off  in  its  influences  at  the  pre- 
aent  dey«  Players  are  not  so  much  engaged  in  *  holding  the  mirror  np  to  Nature,'  as  they  are  in  die* 
torting  the  features  of  the  old  lady  to  a  degree  which  would  make  her  forswear  herself,  if  she  should 
find  courage  enough,  some  fine  morning,  to  look  in  the  glass.  '  Behold  thyself  reflected  here ."  ean 
hardly  now-a-days  be  considered  as  a  stage  motto,  particularly  complimentary  to  the  audienoo. 
The  admiration  of  the  publie  is  divided  between  the  horses,  and  the  heroes  who  ride  them.  The 
quadruped  *  Maxeppa*  was  long  the  chief  star  at  the  Bowery ;  a  horse  of  less  talent,  but  equal  ambi- 
tion, displayed  his  ability  at  the  Park,  in  the  spectacle  of  *  Rienzi.'  On  the  first  appearance  of  tUa 
dramatic  Aerse  fria»,  we  remarked  a  degree  of  modesty,  which  augured  well  for  his  future  career. 
There  was  none  of  that  bold,  intrusive  impudence,  which  is  said  to  characterise  the  charger  of  o 
kolght  of  the  road,  in  this  four-footed  hero ;  on  the  contrary,  so  great  was  bis  diffidenee,  that  it  re- 
quired the  earnest  persuasions  of  his  attendants  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  to  make  him  come  for^ 
ward  at  all.  Modesty  is  so  well  known  to  be  the  attendant  of  genius,  that  to  mention  its  posoossloa, 
is  almost  to  afllrm  that  the  proprietor  thereof  is  as  sorely  the  happy  owner  of  a  portion  of  the  true 
'  flums  rfiiiioeriiMi.'  There  were  other  sensible  and  well>disposed  animals  in  this  piece,  that  did 
their  'possible,*  to  add  to  its  attractions ;  but  they  were  evidently  old  stagers,  and  made  their  exits 
and  their  ontranees,  without  particular  remark. 

Mr.  Balls  has  played  his  routine  of  characters  lately,  with  considerable  applause.  Without  any 
great  degree  of  ^sntaw,  strictly  speaking,  this  gentleman  is  nevertheless  an  actor  whose  viva- 
eity  and  sprightlluess  fit  him  for  the  gay,  butterfly  personations  of  modern  farce.  His  brain  seema 
ever  in  a  glorious  whirl,  and  there  is  no  check  to  the  sparkling,  joyons  spirit  of  fan,  which  burrica 
him  en  through  scenes  that  would  seem  to  require  quicksilver,  both  in  head  and  heels,  to  soataia. 
Mr.  Balls  is  exactly  ens  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  regular  stock  company. 
He  would  fill  one  great  hiatus,  at  least,  and  render  less  urgent  the  arduous  exertions  of  some  of  tko 
leaser  aspirants  to  the  honors  of  the  light  comic  drama.  We  have  observed  an  increasing  improve- 
ment, for  some  time,  in  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Richakdson.  She  seems  to  be  recovering  her  old  spirits. 
Miss  CcsHMAif,  too,  gains  nightly  on  her  aodiencos.  She  has  power,  and  physical  ability,  joiaed  to 
good  sound  sense,  which  we  are  happy  to  see  her  display  with  such  good  success.  Mr.  WaSATLBf 
strives  hard  to  succeed,  and  merits  approbation  for  bis  strict,  straightforward  attention  to  the  bvai- 
aess  of  the  scene.  If  he  will  alter  a  little  more  the  monotony  of  his  delivery,  one  great  atnmbling- 
block  will  be  removed. 

The  eause  of  the  depression  which  the  Park  has  experienced,  during  the  past  winter,  auy  bo 
found  in  the  absence  of  the  superior  attractions  which  have  heretofore  distingnitbed  its  career,  and 
ia  the  rivalry  of  the  'National,'  which  has  exceeded  all  its  previous  efforts ;  and  for  this  want  of  ita 
usual  force,  the  managers  may  not  be  so  much  to  blame  as  the  public  suppose.  The  engafoaiOBt 
of  Madame  VcsTais,  it  was  thought,  would  present  an  attraetioo,  greater  than  any  other  which 
eould  be  brought  f^om  that  English  store-house  upon  which  we  have  so  long  been  in  tbe  habit  of 
drawing ;  and  so,  we  maintain,  it  would,  if  this  lady  had  exercised  the  same  means  which  have  givea 
her  the  great  celebrity  she  enjoyed  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  tbe  public  expected  to  see  a  Iwad* 
Bome  woman,  an  extraordinary  beauty.  They  were  led  to  expect  this,  from  the  oft-repeated  rhap- 
sodies of  the  English  press.  In  this  they  were  sadly  disappointed.  They  looked  forward,  more- 
over, to  the  display  of  her  talents  in  new  pieces  —  such  at  least  as  were  new  to  them.  Here,  too, 
their  anticipations  were  deceived.  Madame  appeared  in  those  plays  which  their  old  favorite,  Mra. 
Kbblbt,  had  previonsly  performed  in  a  manner  that  gave  universal  delight.  Wow  light  trifles,  it  is 
true,  were  produced  for  the  first  time;  perfect  in  their  way,  and  charmingly  performed,  both  by  tko 
lady  and  her  husband  ;  but  these  novelties  were  few,  and  could  not  of  themselves  create  sufilcioBt 
attraction  to  fill  the  houae.  But  the  greatest  miitake  which  Madamb  Vbstbis  aHkde,  was  aa  aifect^ 
tioa  (we  are  forced  so  to  eooaider  it)  of  overweening  modesty,  and  square-toed  respectability,  ia 
bor  visit  to  oar  lead  of  steady  habits.    There  was  certaialy  aa  implied  complimeat  to  tba  delicacy 
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of  ^■miriii  uulleoeet,  in  tUs  MsainpCioB ;  aii4  so  Ut,  «•  ooght  to  feel  fnteAil  to  tho  hdj,  oad 
■ro  tOt  DO  doubt  {  bat  as  wo  wUk  to  five  on  opiaioo  of  tlio  tnM  emnao*  of  bor  wont  of  soceoao,  w» 
will  do  MH  by  hoacotlj  dedariof » tbot  tbU  aaddoo  oxorcite  of  dolko^,  oa  tbo  port  of  ModaoMp  wwm 
•ao  of  tho  stroofMt.    Sho  waa  kaowa  la  tbia  ooimtry  aa  mack  froat  tbo  fluao  <f  tho  poraliar 
wbkb  it  was  aaid  bolo^od  to  bar  doiiaeatioaa  of  bmIo  ebaraetara.  aa  by  aay  aaperiority  vl 
attaebad  oitber  to  kor  aetiaf » or  uofii^,  i«  ponoaalioBs  of  bor  owe  aaz.    Now  wkatber  it  waa  tf to 
fotbar  fraat  a  Mf h  mmo  of  tba  r«ftaod  doUeacy  of  tko  Aaioricaaa,  wkick  ia  bor  oplaioa  aufte  mC 
brook  tko  Matwaorpkooia  la  whick  abo  bad  ao  oAoa  appaarod  to  adairiaf  aadiaaoaa  at  buia,  or 
wboAar  abo  waa  foidod  by  a  jaat  rofard  for  tbat  raapaetability  wttb  wbicb  tkomarriaffa-rilea  bad 
ao  faualy  fraeod  bor  ooaditioo,  wo  aro  oaablo  to  doeide ;  bat  howeror  doabtlbl  tko  Botivo,  it  ia 
traa  tbat  tba  ratalt  waa  a  coaiplata  oaiaaioo  of  aU  aula  ponoaatioBa  la  bar  AaoricaB  oagagaiiwt, 
Baeholor  tboafb  we  bo,  we  eoafbaa  to  a  reroroatial  borror  for  ladiea  ia  paalidooast  aetaal|j  or 
ffttrtttivety,  la  real  life  {  yet  if,  by  awoaiiaf  tbeee  a^aeb-aboaad  fanaoata  apon  tbo  atago,  tbaj  ( 
foe  aa  boar  five  ovoa  a  fictitioaa  cbarm  to  aaaabood,  by  aoflaaiuf  dowa  the  roaf  b  M^oritii 
■aacaliao  foader,  we  are  iaetiaed  to  applaad  tbo  foariaafiay  delaaioB.    Oaa  great 
irda  VBRmu*  art  waa  tboa  aatiroly  abaadoaed ;  aad  tbia,  with  tbe  otber  caaaea  to  wbiek  we  hava 
•Uadad,  B^ay  aeooaat  for  bar  weat  of  saeeeai,  and  tba  anpleaaaat  larek  in  wkick  akeleft  tko  j 
gon,4ailo  aa  traly  aa  tko  reaioai  wkick  aoaw  Eagtiak  paragrapk-writara  kare  tkoogkt  Atto 
Tko  very  akaard  aoHoa,  wkick  tko  lady  aad  kar  kaakaad  ■eeand  to  oatartaia,  tlMt  tko  eaaao  of 
tkair  diaappoiuaaat  waa  a  fooliak  report  of  tkeir  coadaet  at  kotola,  aad  a  waat  of  rapablicaa  8iai> 
ptteity  ia  tkoir  faakioa  of  eaiiag  diaaar,  la  qaita  Coo  ridicaloaa  to  aarit  a  reply.    Tkat  oar  tkaatrical 
p^blia  caa  aad  do  appredata  fnroiga  taleat,  tbe  ozporioaee  of  every  Eagliak  mmn  or  wooMa,  wka 
kaa  Bade  a  profoasaoaal  toor  of  AjBorica,  caa  teatiiy.    Tkey  kava  gaaerally  goae  kooo  earicked, 
for  beyoad  tkob  kigkcet  kopee,  aad  kare  booa  teapted  orer  agaia  and  again,  to  add  to  tkeir  weahk 
aad  rapatatioa.    We  know  tkat  auay  Eagliak  perforaMn  gala  Bore  nuMoy  ky  oaa  year^  aagaga- 
■aal  kare,  tkaa  tkey  eoald  poaalMy  obtaip  ky  tre  yeara*  ardaoaa  lakor  ia  tkeir  profeosioa  at  koao. 
JTde  VcaTBia  woald  kare  beoa  eqaally  aocceaafol.  If  abe  bad  paraaad  a  coarse  oqaally  boBeai,aad 
a  little  iaaa  digalAad.    Mr.  MATTHCwa  diMppoiatad  aa  atoat  agreeably.    Hia  TiTaoity  aad  baaMW, 
Md  a  oartaaa  nanroaaaeaa  ia  bla  atyla  of  aedag,  romicded  aa  ooatiaaally  of  kla  lanoated  fatkar. 
Witk  tko  really  graat  ability  of  Jfra.  MATTBBwa,  it  ia  to  bo  regretted  tbat  tbeir  rialt  to  tkb  coaatry 
did  not  eqnal,  ia  iti  reaalts,  tkeir  fororable  aatlcip^oBa.    After  all,  tbe  great  mirfortaae  wbicb  tbe 
foilaro  of  die  MArmBWi*  created,  Ibib  upoa  tko  ■MaageBoaL    Bat  we  bopo,  aa  tbe  apriag  i^ieaa, 
10  aaa  tba  Paik  taaoBi  ita  woated  attraetioa,  aad  to  behold,  before  tbe  aeaaoa  doaea,  ita  coaiplola 
ivviral  fraat  tko  taaiporary  dalaeaa  wkick  kaa  ao  onezpoctedly  overdiadowad  IL  c. 

Tbb  Natiobal. — Tkia  oatiMUknieBt  coatiaaoa  Co  wla  apoa  tke  town.  Indeed,  it  may  be  aaid  Co 
bare  wroagkc  oat  for  itaelf  a  perBaaeat  popularity,  tkroagh  the  liberality,  good  taste,  aad  eScieaoy 
of  tho  BnaageanaL  Opera  has  ooatiaaed  to  bo  tke  reigaf  ng  attraetioa.  *  AbQIo,'  tbe  aevor-tiriag, 
all>aatidyiag,  still  cootiBBes  it  tbe  aaeendaaL  Although  It  baa  hMt  tbe  gloas  of  norelty,  its  repro- 
aaatatioa  is  Bare  sure  to  attract,  thaa  any  otber  perforaaoee  tbat  can  bo  brought  forward.  The 
spirited  aetiag,  aot  len  than  the  high  Busical  gifts,  of  Miss  BBiBBrr,  has  aade  her  a  prodigfoai 
fororite.  Wilson's  sweet,  araUow  voice,  and  ddightfol  alBplidty  of  execution,  have  gained  all 
aaffragea;  while  Sbooiii,  with  his  rich,  deep  toaea,  paMioa^peakiBg  eouBtenance,  aad  gaaeral 
■Mvit  aa  aa  actor,  has  not  been  leM  aBoeessful.  We  should  boC  OBiit  to  award  due  pralaa  to  ^ 
cboras-siBgera,  who  render  tkeir  eeaential  aervices  witk  great  credit  to  tkeir  talents  aad  scady. 
'  Tko  Ihrriaga  of  Figaro,  wkick  crowded  tke  National  to  tke  very  street-doors/latrodaeed  to  na  Mia. 
Bbouiii,  as  tke  'Coaatess,*  a  part  which  ska  SBstained  witk  tke  ktgkest  konors,  receiving,  ever  aad 
BBOB,  tke  BMSt  raptaroua  applause,  in  return  for  tke  llnisked  efforts  of  ker  powerftil  aad  wen«BUB- 
aged  coBtralto  voice.  Mtes  SBiBBrr,  as  *  Saaaana,'  was  ia  all  raspccia  equally  saccaasAd.  We  caa- 
BoC  oonacioBtioualy  pralaa  tke  acting  of  Secoiii*s  *  Figaro ;'  it  was  aasr-acted ;  but  tke  ausic  was 
raadared  witk  kis  accastoaed  force  and  skill.  Wilsok,  as  tke  *Coant,*  erred  ia  anotker  eztreae; 
ke  widsr  aetad  Ms  part,  bat  la  bis  vocal  efforts,  left  aotking  to  be  desired.  Tke  flBelo-4raBaef 
'LaffCte*  derived  ftoa  tke  personations  of  Kr.CkMmBB,  a  young  actor  of  ffae  personal  preaeacs^ 
aad  decided  taloBta,  as  well  as  firoa  adroit  aeckanical  arraagoBMata,  aad  capital  sceaery,  all  tkat  It 
raooivadiBtkowvof  ^PpIsM**  It  !•  lataaaaly  aelo-draaMtic,  wklle  tke  laaguage  is  eilkar  ladia- 
roBily  forced  and  UBBataral,  or  laBOBtably  taae  aad  coatBoaplaco. 


To  CoBuaroBDBiiTS.^  *  A  Draaa,*  by  Obacb  Gbattok,'  <  Tke  PietBra,*  aad  '  Liaea  writtea  ia 
tke  AlbBB  of  aa  lavalld  la  Italy,*  are  la  ^ypo.  *Tke  Netkerlaads,'  tke  irst  of  a  series,by  Hoa. 
Calbb  Cimana,'  *  A  Third  Paala  of  Lifo,'  ■  My  Tablets,'  *  Sketches  of  a  Trip  to  Lake  Superior,' 
'  Beaawaieace/  by  ■  JuMim  IcmiOB,'  aad  *  The  Spbyax,*  with  divers  otben  articles,  are  fled  for  ia- 
aartioa,  or  are  aadar  BdviaaBOflL 
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NOTES    ON    THE    NETHERLANDS. 


BY    C  ALCB    CDlHIIf  O. 


There  are  many  circumstances,  which  conduce  to  render  the 
Netherlands,  and  especially  Holland,  an  ohject  of  interest  to  the 
American.  Foremost  among  these,  I  place  the  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  effects  of 
this  upon  the  physical  exterior  of  the  country,  and  its  political  for- 
tunes. Its  inhabitants  have,  by  their  enterprise,  their  diligence,  and 
courage,  recovered  from  the  sea  the  very  land  they  occupy.  They 
have  converted  into  a  garden  that  which  was  originally  a  barren  waste, 
half  submerged  beneath  the  ocean.  They  have  covered  the  country 
with  durable  monuments  of  their  enlightened  skill.  For  a  time,  they 
succeeded  in  gathering  to  their  shores  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
and  although  now  stripped  of  most  of  their  foreign  colonies,  and  re- 
duced in  commerce  by  the  successful  rivalry  of  other  nations,  the  signs 
and  the  results  of  their  past  prosperity,  and  the  traits  of  character 
which  created  it,  still  remain,  to  interest  and  instruct  the  traveller. 

Next  to  this,  in  attraction  to  an  American,  is  the  political  history 
of  the  Dutch.  The  Swiss  Cantons  and  the  United  Provinces  furnish 
to  us  the  proud  and  glorious  examples  of  the  iirst  great  European 
free  governments,  among  the  men  of  the  Germanic  i:ace.  Revolting 
firom  foreign  masters,  and  relying  for  success  upon  the  elements  of 
strength  and  liberty  which  their  local  institutions  afforded,  they  waged 
those  illustrious  wars  of  independence,  which  have  rendered  them  a 
name  of  honor  in  Europe  and  America.  The  United  Provinces, 
especially,  by  the  great  achievements  which  illuminate  their  history, 
the  triumphs  they  gained  by  sea  and  land,  in  their  struggle  to  shake 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  their  speedy  rise  to  wealth  and  power,  by  the 
expansive  energies  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  splendid 
events  which  signalized  their  subsequent  conflicts,  first  with  England, 
and  then  with  France,  are  entitled  to  engage  the  careful  study  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  between  whose  history  and  theirs  so 
many  points  of  analogy  occur. 

Finally,  Holland  is  the  father-land  of  the  state  of  New- York,  which 
is  in  itself  a  great  empire,  surpassing  many,  and  rivalling  most,  of 
the  free  communities  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  which,  in  every 
part  of  it,  bears  witness  to  the  peculiar  qualities,  and  particularly 
to  the  order,  industry,  enterprise,  and  love  of  liberty,  which  charac- 
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terize  the  Old  World  Dutch.  The  names  of  William  and  Nassau, 
of  De  Witt,  of  Olden  Bameveldt,  of  Grotius,  of  Van  Tromp,  of  D©- 
ruyter,  ought  therefore  to  be  as  dear  to  an  American,  or  at  least  to 
a  New-Yorker,  as  those  of  the  celebrated  names  of  English  history, 
which  are  so  much  more  frequently  on  our  lips.  Though  myself  a 
New-Englander,  and  of  unmixed  English  stock,  I  have  yet  surveyed 
the  Netherlands,  with  emotions  belonging  to  a  father-land  of  my 
country ;  a  father-land  of  the  same  primitive  race  and  distinctive  pro- 
perties as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  a  father-land  upon  which, 
alike  with  England,  an  American  may  look  back,  with  just  pride,  as 
the  home  of  an  honored  ancestry. 

I  visited  the  Netherlands  in  two  successive  years,  -first  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1830.  On  the  first 
occasion,  I  sailed  up  past  HellevOetsluys  to  Rotterdam,  by  way 
of  Hollands  Diep.  From  Rotterdam,  I  proceeded  to  Delity  the 
Hague,  Leyden,  and  Haarlem ;  and  thence  returning  to  Rotterdam, 
through  Voorburg  and  Delft,  went  by  Bergen  op  Zoom  to  Antwerp, 
from  Antwerp  to  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  then  back,  through  Ghent 
and  Alost,  to  Brussels,  and  finally  through  Mons  into  France.  On  the 
second  occasion,  I  proceeded  from  London  by  steam  to  Rotterdam, 

East  the  Brielle ;  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague  and  Leyden  ;  from 
eyden  through  Alphen  to  Amsterdam ;  from  thence  to  Utrecht, 
ana  through  Gorcum  and  Breda  to  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels; 
and  from  Brussels  through  Alost,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  Ostende, 
and  so  back  to  England.  Thus  I  was  enabled  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  principal  cities  of  those  countries,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  Holland  and  Belgium.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  for 
any  man  to  pretend,  by  thus  cursorily  inspecting  a  coimtry,  to  ac- 
quire, through  his  own  unaided  obseiTation,  exact  or  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  of  their  political  and  moral 
condition,  of  the  statistics  of  the  country,  of  its  literature,  of  the  basis 
and  substance  of  its  nationality. 

One  thing,  however,  he  may  do,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  pass- 
ing presumptuous  judgment,  founded  on  superficial  inquiry.  He 
may  faithfully  describe  what  he  actually  sees ;  and  this  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do,  in  the  sketches  which  I  shall  present  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  One  thing  farther,  an  educated  American, 
who  visits  a  foreign  country  in  our  times,  might  well  attempt ;  and  that 
is,  to  verify  and  utilize  the  multifarious  facts  and  opinions  touching 
the  country,  which  other  men  have  published  to  the  world,  and  to 
present  the  combined  result  of  pei*sonal  observation  and  of  book 
learning,  rather  than  to  restrict  himself  religiously  to  the  duty  of 
giving  an  account  of  what  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  cmd  hears  with 
his  own  ejirs.  In  regard  to  countries  which  are  little  known,  what 
we  most  need,  and  what  we  require,  is  the  testimony  of  the  traveller 
as  to  the  facts  which  come  under  his  observation.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, in  respect  of  a  people  with  whom  we  are  comparatively  fami- 
liar; a  people  whose  institutions,  history,  and  character,  have  formed 
the  subject  of  numerous  original  publications ;  a  people  continually 
before  us  in  the  business  transactions  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as  in 
the  books  of  the  scholar,  the  deliberations  of  the  statesman,  or  the 
more  superficial  sources  of  information,  accessible  to  the  man  of  the 
world.    A  new  work  upon  such  a  people,  at  the  present  day,  might 
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safely  depart  from  the  common  routine  of  travels,  containing,  as  ^ley 
strictly  do,  only  the  impeifect  observations  or  conclusions  of  a  single 
mind ;  and  might  venture  to  give  the  systematized  results  of  study, 
as  well  as  observation. 

In  the  present  papers,  however,  I  limit  myself  to  the  easier  and 
simpler  task  of  extracting  from  my  note-book  an  account  of  what  I 
have  seen  or  observed  for  myself,  and  of  the  reflections  or  explana- 
tions naturally  appertaining  thereto ;  omitting  not  only  the  reference 
to  indimduals,  by  name,  but  also  passing  by  the  graver  matters  ot 
politics  and  government.  And  as  the  entrance  into  the  heart  of  Hol- 
land from  the  sea  is  the  best  possible  introduction  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  country,  I  begin  with  that. 

In  proceeding  up  the  British  Channel,  the  voyager  is  warned  of 
his  approach  to  the  Netherlands,  by  indications  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Between  Dungeness  and  Dover,  you  pass  the  meeting  of  the  tides, 
so  well  known  to  mariners.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  well-defined  line 
in  the  sea,  separating  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  enter  the  Channel  below,  from  the  whitish,  clay-colored  water 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  causes  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon  it  is  easy 
to  understand.  The  flood-tide  sets  to  the  southward,  along  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Norway,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Nare,  and  thence 
onward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain.  Scotland  takes  it 
first,  and  at  length  it  reaches  Dover.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  has  also 
been  setting  up  the  Channel,  between  the  Lizard  and  Ushant,  and 
thus  brings  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  up  to  Dover,  where,  in  the 
narrow  strait  between  England  and  France,  the  two  opposing  cur- 
rents come  in  contact,  and  thus  present  a  line  of  demarcation,  in  which 
the  color  and  quality  of  the  two  seas  are  singularly  contrasted.  Off 
against  Dover,  you  leave  the  coast  of  England,  and  steering  a  north- 
easterly course,  you  pass  the  clifl'  of  Calais,  and  stretch  forward 
toward  the  islands  of  Zeeland.  And  here  the  voyager  will  not  fail  to 
observe  the  dark  and  squally  aspect  of  the  sky,  for  which  the  North 
Sea  is  noted.  But  long  ere  he  gains  a  view  of  the  low  flat  shore  to 
which  he  is  bound,  he  will  discern  the  fishing-boats  on  the  Flemish 
banks,  or  encounter  the  small  vessels  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
pilots,  and  perhaps  merchantmen  of  a  larger  size.  All  these  are  highly 
characteristic  oi  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  and  seem  the  more 
striking  to  an  American,  from  being  the  very  opposite  of  our  own 
style  of  naval  constniction.  This  remark  is  particularly  true  of  the 
fishing  and  pilot-boats,  with  their  round  stem  and  stem,  their  short, 
thick,  ungainly  hulls,  so  different  in  appearance  from  the  sharp,  slen- 
der, and  bright-looking  cr(i/l,  which  meets  the  eye  along  the  shores  of 
the  United  States. 

Obtaining  a  view  of  the  low,  sunken  coast  of  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  you  feel  that  you  have  reached  the  Netherlands,  indeed.  This 
island  belongs  to  a  group  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scheldt, 
which  together  compose  the  province  of  Zeeland.  Its  name,  which  is 
simply  tea-land^  b  most  significant  of  its  situation.  I^  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  its  territory  formed  a  portion  of  the  main-land,  but  was  broken 
up  into  fragments  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  assaults 
of  the  sea,  from  which  its  inhabitants  are  now  protected  only  by  im- 
mense dykes,  which  surround  every  island  like  a  wall.     The  soil  is  in 
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erery  pait  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and  of  course  the  mariner,  in 
sailing  along  the  coast,  sees  nothing  but  tall  spires  rising  above  the 
dykes,  to  show  that  within  are  flourishing  cities,  and  a  numerous 
population.  Walcheren,  so  famous  in  our  own  times  for  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  the  English,  whose  ti-oops  perished  through  the  noxious 
dampness  of  the  climate,  is  the  most  important,  although  not  the 
largest,  of  tlie  islands  of  Zeeland.  It  is  enriched  by  the  cultivation 
of  flax,  grain,  and  madder ;  and  contains  the  large  and  ancient  town 
of  Middelburg,  beside  many  villages  and  smaller  towns,  among 
which  are  Vlissingen,  or  Flushing,  and  Ter  Vere,  or  Kampneer, 
which  formerly  served  as  the  great  markets  for  the  Scottish  merchants, 
and  for  contraband  trade  with  England.  Middelburg  itself  is  distin- 
guished for  its  public  edifices,  and  for  the  prominent  part  which  its 
inhabitants  have  acted,  in  all  the  political  events  of  the  Netherlands. 
But  the  prosperity  of  Walcheren,  and  of  all  the  other  islands  of  Zee* 
land,  has  been  continually  checked  by  inundations,  and  by  the  vast 
expense  necessary  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

When  ofl*  Schouwen,  the  northernmost  of  the  islands,  we  received 
a  pilot,  and  immediately  steered  in  for  the  port  of  HellevOetsluys. 
Passing  close  to  the  small  island  of  Goeree,  with  its  beacon  and  light- 
house, we  entered  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Quaks  Diep,  in  shallow, 
clay-colored  water,  surrounded  by  flat  low-land,  almost  level  with  the 
sea,  with  houses,  clumps  of  trees,  and  wind-mills,  visible  on  all  sides. 
Long  lines  of  stakes  stretched  along  the  shores,  serving  to  collect 
and  retain  the  shifting  sands,  and  to  aid  in  famishing  protection  against 
the  sea.  At  length  we  arrived  in  the  roadstead,  and  dropped  anchor 
near  several  large  ships  of  war,  and  amid  a  large  number  of  vessels, 
whose  high  poops  and  bows,  and  round  stem  and  stem,  painted  all  of 
one  uniform  dingy  color,  sufficiently  betokened  a  foreign  sea-port,  had 
the  stranger-looking  buildings  on  shore  been  wanting  to  complete  the 
conviction.  And  landing  at  HellevOetsluys,  it  was  there  I  received 
my  first  impressions  as  to  the  peculiarities  in  appearance  of  the  people 
and  the  towns  of  Holland. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maes,  as  at  that  of  the  Scheldt,  stands  a 
group  of  large  but  low  and  flat  islands,  separated  from  each  other 
and  from  the  continent,  by  branches  of  the  river  or  of  the  sea.  Of 
these,  Over  Flakkee  lies  to  the  south  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  called 
Hollands  Diep,  while  Voom,  Beierland,  and  Ysselmonde,  are  situated 
to  the  north  of  it,  and  contiguous  to  the  proper  waters  of  the  Maes, 
which,  having  arisen  in  France,  and  then  crossed  the  provinces  of 
Namur  and  Liege,  in  the  Netherlands,  at  length  changes  its  course, 
and  proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  North  Sea.  But  in  fact, 
the  body  of  water  which  flows  around  these  islands,  consists  of  the 
united  currents  of  the  Maes  and  the  Rhine.  Taking  its  rise  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  holding  its  course  northwardly  between  France  and 
Germany,  where  its  picturesque  banks  are  the  admiration  of  the  tra- 
veller, the  Rhine  loses  its  beauty  on  entering  the  flat  country  of  the 
Netherlands.  Here  it  branches  ofl*  into  two  streams,  one  of  which, 
assuming  the  name  of  the  Waal,  goes  to  join  the  Maes,  while  the 
Rhine  itself  continues  to  Amheim,  and  there  throws  off  another 
stream,  called  the  Yssel,  which  flows  into  the  Zuyderzee.  Proceed- 
ing now  toward  the  western  coast  of  Holland^  the  Rhine  is  once  more 
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no  purpose  but  to  secure  the  fees  of  the  agents  of  government.  After- 
ward, the  officers  of  the  customs  came  on  board,  and  placed  leaden 
seals  upon  the  hatches,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  goods  on  the  way 
up  to  Kotterdam.  They  treated  the  passengers  with  great  civility, 
passing  our  luggage  without  any  examination,  and  without  even  en- 
tering the  state-rooms.  I  may  remark,  once  for  all,  that  I  had  repeated 
occasion  to  observe  the  liberality  of  diis  class  of  persons  in  Holland, 
who  neither  received  nor  expected  any  gratuity  jtrom  travellers,  and 
who  adopted  the  reverse  of  tne  close  and  ungenerous  course  of  ex- 
amination pursued  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Passing  between  Voom  and  Beierland  on  the  lefl,  and  Over  Flakkee 
on  the  right,  we  entered  the  broader  part  of  Hollands  Diep,  and  ap- 
proached Willemstadt.  Here,  between  the  village  of  Buite  Sluys 
or  Beierland,  and  Oottjes  Plaat,  on  the  extremity  of  Over  Flakkee, 
is  a  spot,  where  the  extreme  verdure  of  the  lands,  and  the  long  rows 
of  wiUow-trees,  planted  to  strengthen  the  dykes,  render  the  whole 
prospect  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  fortress  of  Willem- 
stadt, situated  on  the  south  side  of  Holluids  Diep,  is  of  great  strenffth, 
and  celebrated  for  its  successful  resistance  to  the  army  of  Dumourier, 
who,  after  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  the  place,  was  obliged  to  retire 
irom  before  it.  Willemstadt  was  now  smiling  in  all  the  luxuriance 
of  peaceful  cultivation,  with  cattle  pasturing  upon  the  very  ramparts, 
as  they  sloped  gently  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  viUage  church 
rising  as  usual  in  the  distance.  Opposite  to  Willemstadt,  is  the  small 
hamlet  and  post-house  of  Stryensaas,  situated  on  Espanias  Diep  ;  and 
here  we  entered  the  Kil,  a  narrow  channel,  extending  across  toward 
the  Maes,  leaving  on  the  right  the  lake  of  Bies  Bos,  from  which  the 
Kil  is  separated  by  a  break- water.  This  lake  illustrates,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  physical  condition  of  Holland.  It  was  formed,  in 
1421,  by  an  irruption  of  the  rivers,  which  rushed  through  the  dykes, 
swept  away  seventy-two  villages,  and  submerged  for  ever  the  large 
tract  of  land  wherein  they  stood.  Proceeding  up  the  Kil,  we  arrived 
at  Scravendeel,  a  place  of  anchorage  for  ships  bound  to  Rotterdam, 
where,  if  necessary,  a  part  of  their  lading  is  discharged  into  Ughters, 
to  enable  them  to  navigate  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Maes. 

While  advancing  thus  far  into  the  country,  we  had  met  or  passed 
a  large  number  of  the  Dutch  schuytJt  Bndjallaks,hodXa,  or  small  vessels, 
employed  in  the  internal  navigation  and  trade.  They  are  peculiar  in 
several  respects.  Being  peifectly  blunt  at  each  end,  broad  at  the 
beams,  without  streaks,  or  any  other  ornament  of  paint,  oftentimes 
bearing  the  ^figure  at  the  poop  instead  of  the  bows,  and  with  sails 
tanned  black  as  leather,  they  are,  as  I  observed  of  the  boats  on  the 
coast,  the  complete  contrast  of  our  own  vessels  of  the  same  size. 
Add  to  this,  the  novelty  of  their  lee-hoards,  which  consist  of  a  heavy 
jBnme-work  of  wood,  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  made  to  be  let  down 
about  midships  into  the  water,  worked  by  ropes  or  chains,  so  as  to 
assbt  her  in  sailing  on  the  wind.  These  vessels  being  constantly  in 
motion  from  place  to  place,  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  are 
also  used  as  the  habitation  of  the  captain,  with  his  wife  and  whole 
fiimily.  The  schuyt  is  their  house  and  home.  It  was  whimsical  enough 
to  see  the '  vrow'  and  her  children  engaged  in  the  ordinary  domestic  oc- 
cupations of  her  sex,  of  washing,  cooking,  sewing,  or  the  like,  while  the 
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'  skipper*  sat  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  helm,  and  directed  the  move* 
ments  of  the  vessel.  Of  course,  it  is  kept  wonderfully  neat,  by  the  exer« 
tions  of  the  good  vrow;  and  thus,  while  she  hardly  lives  in  a  more  humid 
atmosphere  than  she  would  on  land,  her  presence  communicates  clean- 
liness and  comfort  to  the  common  dwelling.  It  was  apparent,  how* 
ever,  that  she  bore  her  full  part  in  the  drudgery  and  vociferation  of 
navigating  the  '  schuyt  /'  and  if,  as  not  unirequently  happened,  two  or 
three  of  uiem  got  entangled  in  the  narrow  passages,  the  vrows  are 
often  the  loudest  in  hallooing,  and  the  busiest  in  the  labor  of  escaping 
from  the  difficulty. 

The  spectacle  of  numerous  vessels  passing  and  repassing  each 
other,  is  always  lively  and  attractive.  Here  it  was  doubly  so,  from  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned,  and  indeed  from  the  strange  and  fantas* 
tic  aspect  of  the  whole  scene.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
it,  was  our  relative  situation  in  reference  to  surrounding  objects.  This 
throng  of  vessels  was  sailing  along,  seemingly  in  the  very  depth  of 
the  country,  at  sea,  and  yet  far  inland ;  for  while  rivers,  lakes, 
canals,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  poured  into  each  other  on  all  sides  around 
us,  yet  a  rich  carpet  of  verdure  covered  the  shore ;  and  occasionally 
a  large  farm-house,  with  groves  of  tall  willows  and  other  trees  around 
it,  appeared  amid  extensive  meadows,  studded  here  and  there  with 
cattle ;  or  little  yellow  pleasure-houses,  built  on  piles  at  the  water's 
edge,  indicated  that  competence  and  ease  here  sought  a  summer's  re- 
treat so  entirely  characteristic  of  the  people.  And  to  complete  the 
singular  picture,  was  a  light-house  at  each  end  of  the  Kil,  while  ships 
of  the  largest  size  lay  at  anchor,  embosomed  as  it  were  in  rural 
scenery. 

We  anchored  at  Scravendeel,  and  I  thus  had  a  second  opportunity 
of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  the  small  Dutch  towns.  It  is 
situated  on  the  westerly  bank  of  the  Kil,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  city  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort,  to  which  an  old  canal  leads  off 
obliquely,  on  the  opposite  side.  A  large  church,  with  its  spire,  and 
a  long  line  of  wind-mills,  are  the  objects  visible  on  the  side  of  Dolt. 
The  land  immediately  around  Scravendeel  is  exceedingly  low,  and, 
as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  Holland,  a  strong  beach  grass  is  care- 
fully planted  along  the  sides  of  the  Kil,  to  preserve  the  soft  soil  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  water.  A  double  row  of  dykes  protects 
the  town  and  the  contiguous  country  from  inundation.  Next  the  wa- 
ter is  a  smaller  dyke,  covered  with  willows,  which  are  cut  every  year, 
to  be  manufactured  into  the  willow  baskets,  of  which  so  many  are  ex- 
ported to  America,  and  other  countries.  Within  this,  is  another  em- 
bankment, higher  and  more  solid  than  the  first,  which  is  the  main 
protection  of  the  people,  because  the  outer  one  is  frequently  over- 
flowed. Indeed,  as  we  lay  at  anchor  on  the  Kil,  at  nood-tide,  the 
water  ran  over  the  smaller  dyke  in  a  constant  flow,  sounding  precisely 
like  the  faU  of  water  over  a  mill-dam ;  but  was  retained  in  the  fosse 
or  canal  within,  so  as  not  to  reach  the  cultivated  lands  behind  the 
larger  dyke. 

Scravendeel  is  even  more  entirely  Dutch  than  HellevOetsluys.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  with  various  branches 
of  industry  dependant  upon  the  large  vessels  which  discharge  or 
take  in  their  cargoes  at  this  place.     The  houses  are  of  the  same 
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general  style  of  constmctioii  as  at  Helv6et ;  but  smaller  and  lower, 
more  irregularly  built,  and  arranged  with  less  taste  and  order.  Some 
of  tbem  are  tUed,  many  are  covered  with  a  thick  heavy  thatch, 
and  some  are  half  tiled  and  half  thatched ;  the  windows  being  fre- 
quently  glazed  with  the  diminutive  panes  still  observable  in  some 
very  old  houses  in  America.  Little  canalif  run  ail  around  the  town, 
with  corresponding  embankments,  and  rows  of  willows,  walnuts,  and 
other  trees,  are  planted  in  the  streets,  and  along  the  dykes,  oversha- 
dowing the  houses.  Behind  the  houses,  are  little  gardens,  with  low 
enclosures  of  hedge,  wicker-work,  or  espaliers ;  and  so  low  is  the 
ground,  that  often  nothing  but  a  roof  peeps  up  over  the  dykes.  Pa- 
rading along  the  streets,  or  in  the  little  house-yards,  were  large 
storks,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  and  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated in  many  parts  of  Holland,  havmg  their  nests  on  the  trees, 
where  wooden  frames  are  sometimes  placed,  to  entice  them  to  build 
there.  Strange  as  was  the  appearance  of  these  ungainly  birds,  that  of 
the  children  and  women  who  thronged  the  streets,  was  still  more  so. 
The  females  were  dressed  in  gowns,  with  small,  close  waists,  gradu- 
ally increasing  downward,  in  the  exact  form  of  a  chum,  with  large 
clumsy  wooden  shoes  on  the  feet,  very  appropriately  denominated 
(dumpers.  Their  head-gear  was  yet  more  singular.  It  consisted  of 
a  cap  of  white  cambric  or  muslin,  which  fitted  close  to  the  head,  and 
had  a  very  broad  frill  or  border  behind,  but  was  entirely  plain  in 
front.  Under  this  was  a  kind  of  plate  of  silver,  or  other  metal,  which 
also  tightly  fitted  the  crown,  and  was  adorned  with  ringlets  of  the 
same  metsJ,  extending  out  before  the  ears.  This  ornament  is  often 
very  costly,  especially  when  made  of  gold  or  silver,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  is  the  favorite  ostentation  of  females,  among  the  laboring 
classes  in  Holland. 

After  passing  a  niffht  at  Scravendeel,  we  sailed  out  of  the  Kil  into 
what  is  called  the  Old  Maes,  being  the  navigable  channel  for  large 
vessels  between  the  islands  of  Beierland  and  Ysselmonde.  There  is  a 
shorter  passage  to  Rotterdam,  but  more  shallow,  by  the  way  of  Dort, 
between  the  upper  extremity  of  Ysselmonde  and  the  main-land ;  but 
having  sailed  m  an  easterly  direction  from  Hellev6etsluys  to  the  Kil, 
we  now  steered  a  westerly  course,  in  order  to  descend  the  river  to 
the  lower  end  of  Ysselmonde,  and  tbence  turning  once  more  to  ascend 
on  the  New  Maes  to  Rotterdam.  As  we  left  the  Kil,  the  noble 
church  of  Dort,  with  its  square  tower,  was  still  more  conspicuous 
than  before,  and  not  less  than  thirty  wind-mills  could  be  counted  in 
ftdl  play,  employed  in  grinding  com,  in  sawing  lumber,  and  especi- 
ally m  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil.  In  proceeding  down  the  Old 
Maes,  we  passed,  on  the  left  bank,  the  neat  village  of  PetershOek, 
b^iind  a  group  of  farm  houses,  close  to  the  water.  It  being  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  flood-tide,  at  the  point  of  the  island  of  Ysselmonde, 
off  against  the  ncHlhem  side  of  Voom,  a  hawser  was  thrown  out  and 
made  &st  to  a  Mrillow  stump  on  the  dike,  where  the  ship  waited,  in 
p^ect  security,  for  the  turn  of  tide. 

The  land  on  all  sides  was  evidently  nothing  but  an  immense  marsh, 
drained  by  canals,  but  the  prospect  was  relieved  by  trees  and  flou- 
rishing vegetation.  Although  nreen  enclosures  surround  the  gardens 
and  £Burm-hoases,  the  fields  need  no  other  division  than  the  deep  ditches 
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and  canals,  which  cany  off  the  superabundant  water  from  the  land, 
and  are  crossed  by  means  of  light  wooden  bridges.  At  times,  the 
fields  are  so  entirely  covered  with  water,  that  nothing  but  the  tops  of 
the  grain  are  visible  above  its  surface,  and  the  husbandmen  are  com- 
pelled to  go  about  in  boats,  to  gather  in  the  sheaves.  Connected  with 
these  peculiarities  of  the  country,  was  a  little  fact  which  I  here  ob- 
served. I  had  before  seen  a  small  boat  on  the  Kil,  rowed  by  two 
women,  and  steered  by  a  third,  who  sat  at  the  helm ;  a  spectacle 
sufficiently  singular  to  an  American,  in  whose  country  the  female 
sex  are  so  carefully  guarded  from  manual  labor,  involving  hardship  or 
exposure  to  the  elements.  Near  the  spot  where  we  lay,  was  a  small 
open  boat,  also  made  fast  amon?  the  willows,  in  which  I  saw  a  wo- 
man and  two  men  unconcernedly  eating  their  food,  although  the 
weather  was  rainy  and  cold.  Upon  making  inquiry,  I  found  that  this 
boat  was  their  home,  and  that  they  had  no  fixed  place  of  residence, 
but  belonged  to  a  class  of  laborers,  by  no  means  rare  in  Holland,  who 
lead  a  wandering  life  upon  the  canals  and  rivers,  obtaining  occasional 
employment  as  they  can,  upon  the  farms,  the  dykes,  or  elsewhere,  and 
thus  gaining  a  hard  and  painful  subsistence,  utterly  deprived  of  most 
of  those  means  of  happiness,  without  which  persons  of  more  refine- 
ment would  think  life  scarcely  desirable. 

With  the  change  of  tide,  we  left  our  moorings,  and  entered  upon 
the  New  Maes,  the  channel  of  the  river  which  runs  north  of  Yssel- 
monde,  and  on  which  Rotterdam  is  situated.  Opposite  the  point  of 
entering  into  the  New  Maes,  and  upon  its  right  bank,  is  the  town  of 
Vlaardingen  or  Flaarding,  a  neat  and  flourishing  place,  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  fishermen.  Its  trade  was  so  great,  in  1753,  that  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  vessels  equipped  in  all  the  ports  of  Holland  for 
the  herring  fishery,  one  hundred  and  twelve  belonged  to  Vlaardingen 
alone ;  but  since  then,  its  prosperity  has  somewhat  declined.  Faruer 
up,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Maes,  but  a  little  back  from  the  river,  on 
the  canal  of  Schie,  is  Schiedam,  so  famous  for  its  distilleries  of  gin, 
as  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  better  qualities  of  that  commodity. 
It  has  ceased,  however,  to  be  considered  so  decidedly  preferable  to 
any  other,  as  formerly ;  and  in  the  American  market,  I  believe,  the  gin 
distilled  at  Weesp  is  now  esteemed  as  being  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  Schiedam.  This  place  also  possesses  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  particularly  a  commerce  in  grain,  ship-yards,  and  cordage 
manufactories.  At  Schiedam,  as  repeatedly  before  on  the  passage 
up,  we  were  boarded  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  see  that  we 
had  complied  with  the  proper  forms,  on  leaving  HellevOetsluys.  At 
length,  passing  off  against  the  small  town  of  Delftshaven,  we  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 


A  D  T  ER  SIT  T. 


Advbbsitt,  misunderstood,  becomes  a  double  curse; 
Her  chastening  hand  improves  the  good,  but  makes  the  wicked  worse. 
Thus  cla  V  more  obdurate  becomes,  to  the  fierce  flame  consigned ; 
While  gold  in  that  red  ordeal  melts,  but  melts  to  be  refined. 
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▼  OICE6     OF     THB     NIGHT. 


TBito  PSAiM  or   Lirs:   bt  thi   autkor  or   * k  pialv   or  dbatb.* 


Wmbh  the  fioare  of  Day  are  numbered, 
And  the  Voieee  of  the  Nicht 

Wake  the  belter  soul  that  alumberod, 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight: 

n. 

Ere  the  erening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  erira  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  walls 

'    III. 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloved  ooee,  the  true-hearted. 
Come  to  visit  me  once  more. 

tv. 

He,  the  yoan^  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife ; 

Bythe  road-side  fell  and  perished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life! 

V. 

Thev,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  sufifering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  I 

VI. 

And  with  them  the  Being  beauteous 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  siven, 

More  than  all  tbm^  else  to  love  ma^ 
And  is  now  a  samt  in  heaven. 

Tll. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep, 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me^ 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

V1U. 

And  she  sits  and  gases  at  me^ 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saint-lik^ 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

uc. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit  s  voiceless  prayer. 

SoA  rebukes,  in  blessings  endea. 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 


O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  but  nemember  only 
Such  as  these  have  hved  and  died! 
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MOCHA    DICKs 

OR    rnt    WHITB    WBAl/tf    OF    THC    PACinC  *.    A    LEAF    ntOM    A    MANUfCKIPT    lOURHALr 


BY    J.   H.    BBTNOLOI,    BSQ. 


We  expected  to  find  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  still  more  remark' 
able  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  than  even  the  fertile  soil  of 
Mocha ;  and  the  disappointment  arising  from  the  unexpected  short- 
ness of  our  stay  at  the  latter  place,  was  in  some  degree  relieved,  by 
the  prospect  oi  our  remaining  for  several  days  in  safe  anchorage  at 
the  former.  Mocha  lies  upon  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  lat.  38°  28'  south, 
twenty  leaeues  north  of  Mono  del  Bonifacio,  and  opposite  the  Impe- 
rial river,  from  which  it  bears  w.  s.  w.  During  the  last  century,  tnia 
island  was  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  at  present,  and  has 
been  for  some  years,  entirely  deserted.  Its  climate  is  mild,  with  little 
perceptible  difference  of  temperature  between  the  summer  and  winter 
seasons.  Frost  is  unknown  on  the  lowlands,  and  snow  is  rarely  seen, 
even  on  the  summits  of  the  lofliest  mountains. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  left  the  schooner ;  and  while 
we  bore  up  for  the  north,  she  stood  away  for  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island.  As  evening  was  gathering  around  us,  we  fell  in  with 
a  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the  same  whose  boats,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore, we  had  seen  in  the  act  of  taking  a  whale.  Aside  from  the  ro- 
mantic and  stirring  associations  it  awakened,  there  are  few  oljjects 
in  themselves  more  picturesque  or  beautiful,  than  a  whale-ship,  seen 
from  a  distance  of  three  or  rour  miles,  on  a  pleasant  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Pacific.  As  she  moves  gracefully  over  the  water, 
rising  and  falling  on  the  gentle  undulations  peculiar  to  this  sea ;  her 
sails  glowing  in  the  quivering  light  of  the  fires  that  flash  from  below, 
and  a  thick  volume  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  midst,  and  curling 
away  in  dark  masses  upon  tibe'wind  ;  it  required  little  effort  of  the 
fancy,  to  imagine  one's  self  gazing  upon  a  floating  volcano. 

As  we  were  both  standing  to  the  north,  under  easy  sail,  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night  we  had  joined  company  with  the  stranger.  Soon 
after,  we  were  boarded  by  his  whale-boat,  the  officer  in  command  of 
which  bore  us  the  compliments  of  the  captain,  together  with  a  friendly 
invitation  to  partake  the  hospitalities  of  his  cabin.  Acceptine,  with- 
out hesitation,  a  courtesy  so  frankly  tendered,  we  proceeded,  m  com- 
pany with  Captain  Palmer,  on  board,  attended  by  the  mate  of  the 
Penguin,  who  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Mary's  to  repair  his  boat,  which 
had  some  weeks  before  been  materially  injured  in  a  storm. 

We  found  the  whaler  a  large,  well-appointed  ship,  owned  in  New- 
York,  and  commanded  by  such  a  man  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  of  this  character ;  plain,  unassuming,  intelligent, 
and  well-informed  upon  all  the  subjects  relating  to  his  peculiar  call- 
ing. But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  first  mate,  or  how  describe  him  1 
To  attempt  his  portrait  by  a  comparison,  would  be  vain,  for  we 
have  never  looked  upon  his  like ;  and  a  detailed  description,  how- 
ever accurate,  would  out  faintly  shadow  forth  the  tout  ensemble  of  his 
extraordinary  figure.     He  had  probably  numbered  about  thirty-five 
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years.  We  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  howeyer,  rather  from  the  un- 
tamed brightness  of  his  flashing  eye,  than  the  general  appearance  of 
his  features,  on  which  torrid  sun  and  polar  storm  had  left  at  once  the 
furrows  of  more  advanced  age,  and  a  tint  swa:rthy  as  that  of  the  In- 
dian. His  height,  which  was  a  little  beneath  the  common  standard, 
appeared  almost  dwarfish,  from  the  immense  breadth  of  his  overhang- 
ing shoulders  ;  while  the  unnatui'al  length  of  the  loMe,  dangling  arms 
which  hung  from  them,  and  which,  wlien  at  rest,  had  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  ease,  imparted  to  his  uncouth  and  muscular  frame  an  air 
of  grotesque  awkwardness,  which  defies  description.  He  made  few 
pretensions  as  a  sailor,  and  had  never  aspired  to  the  command  of  a 
ship.  But  he  would  not  have  exchanged  the  sensations  which  stirred 
his  blood,  when  steering  down  upon  a  school  of  whales,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  treading,  as  master,  the  deck  of  the  noblest  liner  that  ever 
traversed  the  Atlantic.  According  to  the  admeasurement  of  his  phi- 
losophy, whaling  was  the  most  dignified  and  manly  of  all  sublunary 
pursuits.  Of  this  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied,  having  been  engaged  in 
the  noble  vocation  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  during  which  period, 
if  his  own  assertions  were  to  be  received  as  evidence,  no  man  in  the 
American  spermaceti  fleet  had  made  so  many  captures,  or  met  with 
such  wild  adventures,  in  the  eitercise  of  his  perilous  profession.  In- 
deed, so  completely  were  all  his  propensities,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
identified  with  his  occupation ;  so  intimately  did  he  seem  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and  so 
little  conversant  with  the  ordinary  affaii*s  of  life ;  that  one  felt  less 
inclined  to  class  him  in  the  genus  homo,  than  as  a  sort  of  intermediate 
something  between  man  and  the  cetaceous  tribe. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  nautical  career,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  a  whale,  a  point  which  it  is  essential 
for  the  young  whaleman  to  establish  beyond  question,  he  offered, 
upon  a  wager,  to  run  his  boat  *  bows  on'  against  the  side  of  an  *  old 
bull,'  leap  from  the  '  cuddy'  to  the  back  of  the  fish,  sheet  his  lance 
home,  and  return  on  board  in  safety.  This  feat,  daiing  as  it  may  be 
considered,  he  undertook  and  accomplished  ;  at  least  so  it  was  chro- 
nicled in  his  log,  and  he  was  ready  to  bear  witness,  on  oath,  to  the 
veracity  of  the  record.  But  his  conquest  of  the  redoubtable  Mocha 
Dick,  unquestionably  formed  the  climax  of  his  exploits. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  triumph,  which,  through 
their  valorous  representative,  conferred  so  much  honor  on  the  lancers 
of  Nantucket,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  who  and  what 
Mocha  Dick  was ;  and  thus  give  him  a  posthumous  introduction  to 
one  who  was,  in  his  day  and  generation,  so  emphatically  among  fish 
the  *  Stout  Gentleman'  of  his  latitudes.  The  introductory  portion  of 
his  history  we  shall  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  from  the  relation  of 
the  mate.  Substantially,  however,  it  will  be  even  as  he  rendered  it ; 
and  as  his  subsequent  narrative,  though  not  deficient  in  rude  elo- 
quence, was  coarse  in  style  and  language,  as  well  as  unnecessarily 
diffuse,  we  shall  assume  the  liberty  of  altering  the  expression ;  of 
adapting  the  phraseology  to  the  occasion ;  and  of  presenting  the 
whole  matter  in  a  shape  more  succinct  and  connected.  In  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  we  shall  leave  our  adventurer  to  tell  his  oum 
story ^  although  not  always  in  his  own  words,  and  shall  preserve  the 
person  of  the  original. 
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But  to  return  to  Mpcba  Dick  —  which,  it  may  be  observed,  few 
were  solicitous  to  do,  who  had  once  escaped  from -him..  This  re- 
nowned monster,  who  had  come  off  victorious  in  a  hundred  fights 
with  his  pursuers,  was  an  old  bull  whale,  of  prodigious  size  and 
strength.  From  the  effect  of  age,  or  more  probably  from  a  freak  of 
nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  Albino,  a  singular 
consequence  had  resulted  —  he  too*  white  eu  wool  /  Instead  of  pro- 
jecting his  spout  obliquely  forward,  and  puifing  with  a  short,  con- 
vulsive efibrt,  accompanied  by  a  snorting  noise,  as  usual  with  his  spe- 
cies, he  flung  the  water  from  his  nose  in  a  lofty,  perpendicular,  ex- 
panded volume,  at  regular  and  somewhat  distant  intervals ;  its  expul- 
sion producing  a  continuous  roar,  like  that  of  vapor  struggling  from 
the  safety-valve  of  a  powerful  steam  engine.  Viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  practised  eye  of  the  sailor  only  could  decide,  that  the 
moving  mass,  which  constituted  this  enormous  animal,  viws  not  a  white 
cloud  sailing  along  the  horizon.  On  the  spermaceti  whale,  barnacles 
are  rarely  discovered;  but  upon  the  head  of  this  lusus  natur€Bf  they 
had  clustered,  until  it  became  absolutely  rugged  with  the  shells.  In 
shoit,  regard  him  as  you  would,  he  was  a  most  extraordinary  fish ; 
or,  in  the  vernacular  of  Nantucket,  '  a  genuine  old  sog,'  of  the  first 
water. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  of  his  discovery.  It  is  settled,  how- 
ever, that  previous  to  the  year  1810,  he  had  been  seen  and  attacked 
near  the  island  of  Mocha.  Numerous  boats  are  known  to  have  been 
shattered  by  his  immense  flukes,  or  ground  to  pieces  in  the  crush  of 
his  powerful  jaws  ;  and,  on  one  occasion;  it  is  said  that  he  came  off 
victorious  from  a  conflict  with  the  crews  of  three  Buglish  whalers, 
striking  fiercely  at  the  last  of  the  retreating  boats,  at  the  moment  it 
was  rising  from  the  water,  in  its  hoist  up  to  the  ship's  davits.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  howbeit,  that  through  all  this  desperate  warfare,  our 
leviathan  passed  scathless.  A  back  serried  with  irons,  and  from  fifi;y 
to  a  hundred  yards  of  line  trailing  in  his  wake,  sufficiently  attested, 
that  though  unconquered,  be  bad  not  proved  invulnerable.  From  the 
period  of  Dick's  first  appearance,  his  celebrity  continued  to  increase, 
until  his  name  seemed  naturally  to  mingle  with  the  salutations  which 
whalemen  were  in  the  habit  of  exchanging,  in  their  encounters  upon 
the  broad  Pacific ;  the  customary  interrogatories  almost  always  closing 
with,  *  Any  news  from  Mocha  Dick  ]'  Indeed,  nearly  every  whaling 
captain  who  rounded  Cape  Horn,  if  he  possessed  any  professional 
ambition,  or  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  subduing  the  monarch  of 
the  seas,  would  lay  his  vessel  along  the  coast,  in  the  hope  of  having 
an  opportunity  to  try  the  muscle  of  this  doughty  champion,  who  was 
never  known  to  shun  his  assailants.  It  was  remarked,  nevertheless, 
that  the  old  fellow  seemed  particularly  careful  as  to  the  portion  of  his 
body  which  he  exposed  to  the  approach  of  the  boat-steerer ;  gene- 
rally presenting,  by  some  well-timed  manoeuvre,  his  back  to  the  faar- 
pooner ;  and  dexterously  evading  eveiy  attempt  to  plant  an  iron  under 
his  fin,  or  a  spade  on  his  '  small.'  Though  naturally  fierce,  it  was 
not  customary  with  Dick,  while  unmolested,  to  betray  a  malicious  dis- 
position. On  the  contrary,  he  would  sometimes  pass  quietly  round 
a  vessel,  and  occasionally  swim  lazily  and  harmlessly  among  the  boats, 
when  armed  with  full  craft,  for  the  destruction  of  his  race.    But 
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this  forbearance  gained  him  little  credit,  for  if  no  other  cause  of  accu- 
sation remained  to  them,  his  foes  would  swear  they  saw  a  lurking 
deviltry  in  the  long,  careless  sweep  of  his  flukes.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  all  indifference  vanished  with  the 
first  pnck  of  the  harpoon ;.  while  cutting  the  line,  and  a  hasty  retreat 
to  their  vessel,  were  frequently  the  only  means  of  escape  from  de« 
struction,  left  to  his  discomfited  assaulters. 

Thus  far  the  whaleman  had  proceeded  in  his  story,  and  was  about 
commencing  the  relation  of  his  own  individual  encounters  with  it» 
subject,  when  he  was  cut  short  by  the  mate  of  the  Penguin,  to  whom 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  who  had  remained,  up  to  this 
point,  an  excited  and  attentive  listener.  Thus  he  would  have  conti* 
nued,  doubtless,rto  the  end  of  the  cheater,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
contempt  for  every  other  occupation  than  sealing,  had  not  an  obser* 
vation  escaped  the  narrator,  which  tended  to  arouse  his  professional 
jealousy.  The  obnoxious  expression  we  have  forgotten.  Probably 
It  involved  something  of  boasting  or  egotism  ;  for  no  sooner  was  it 
uttered,  than  our  sealer  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  planting  himself  in 
front  of  the  unconscious  author  of  the  insult,  exclaimed  : 

'  You  I  —  you  whale-killing,  blubber-hunting,  light-gathering  var- 
mint! —  you  pretend  to  manage  a  boat  better  than  a  Stonington 
sealer !  A  Nantucket  whaleman,'  he  continued,  curling  his  lip  with 
a  smile  of  supreme  disdain,  *  presume  to  teach  a  Stonington  sealer 
how  to  manage  a  boat !  Let  all  the  small  craft  of  your  South  Sea 
fleet  range  among  the  rocks  and  breakers  where  I  have  been,  and  if 
the  whales  would  not  have  a  peaceful  time  of  it,  for  the  next  few 
years,  may  I  never  strip  another  jacket,  or  book  another  skin !  What 's 
taking  a  whale  1  Why,  I  could  reeve  a  line  through  one's  blow-hole, 
make  it  ^t  to  a  thwart,  and  then  beat  his  brains  out  with  my  seal- 
club  !' 

Having  thus  given  play  to  the  first  ebullition  of  his  choler,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  more  calmness  to  institute  a  comparison  between  wha- 
ling and  sealing.  '  A  whaler,'  said  he,  '  never  approaches  land,  save 
when  he  enters  a  port  to  seek  fresh  grub.  Not  so  the  sealer.  He 
thinks  that  his  best  fortune,  which  leads  him  where  the  form  of  man  has 
never  before  startled  the  game  he 's  after ;  where  a  quick  eye,  steady 
nerve,  and  stout  heart,  are  his  only  guide  and  defence,  in  difficulty 
and  danger.  Where  the  sea  is  roughest,  the  whirlpool  wildest,  and 
the  surf  roars  and  dashes  madly  among  the  jagged  cliffs,  there  —  I 
was  going  to  say  there  only  —  are  the  peak-nosed,  black-eyed  rogues 
we  hunt  for,  to  be  found,  gambolling  in  the  white  foam,  and  there 
must  the  sealer  follow  them.  Were  I  to  give  you  an  account  of  my 
adventures  about  the  Falkland  Isles ;  off  the  East  Keys  of  Staten 
Land ;  through  the  South  Shetlands  ;  off  the  Cape,  where  we  lived 
on  salt  pork  and  seal's  flippers ;  and  finally,  the  story  of  a  season 
spent  with  a  single  boat's  crew  on  Diego  Ramirez,*  you  would  not 
make  such  a  fuss  about  your  Mocha  Dick.  As  to  the  straits  of  M a- 
gellen.  Sir,  they  are  as  familiar  to  me,  as  Broadway  to  a  New- York 
dandy;  though  it  should  strut  along  that  fashionable  promenade 
twelve  dozen  times  a  day.' 

*  Diego  Ramirtz  ia  a  small  island,  lying  s.  w.  from  Cape  Horn. 
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Our  son  of  the  sea  would  have  gone  on  to  particularize  his  '  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  and  moving  accidents/  had  we  not  interposed,  and 
insisted  that  the  remainder  of  the  night  should  be  devoted  to  the 
conclusion  of  Dick's  history  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  '  knight 
of  the  club'  that  so  soon  as  we  met  at  Santa  Maria,  he  should  have 
an  entire  evening  expressly  set  apart,  on  which  he  might  glorify  him- 
self and  his  calling.  To  this  he  assented,  with  the  qualification,  that 
his  compliance  with  the  general  wish,  in  thus  yielding  precedence  to 
his  rival,  should  not  be  construed  into  an  admission,  that  Nantucket 
whalemen  were  the  best  boatmen  in  the  world,  or  that  sealing  was 
not  as  honorable  and  as  pretty  a  business  for  coining  a  penny,  as 
the  profession  of  *  blubber-hunting'  ever  was. 

The   whaler   now  resumed.      '  I  will  not  weary  you,'  said  he, 
*  with  the  uninteresting  particulars  of  a  voyage  to  Cape  Horn.    Our 
vessel,  as  capital  a  ship  as  ever  left  the  little  island  of  Nantucket,  was 
finely  manned  and  commanded,  as  well  as  thoroughly  provided  with 
every  requisite  for  the  peculiar  service  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
I  may  here  observe,  for  the  information  of  such  among  you  as  are 
not  familiar  with  these  things,  that  soon  after  a  whale-ship  from  the 
United  States  is  fairly  at  sea,  the  men  are  summoned  aft;  then 
boats'  crews  are   selected   by  the   captain  and  first  mate,  and  a 
ship-keeper,  at  the  same  time,  is  usually  chosen.     The  place  to  be 
filled  by  this  individual  is  an  important  one  ;  and  the  person  desig- 
nated should  be  a  careful  and  sagacious  man.     His  duty  is,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  superintend  the  vessel  while  the  boats  are  away,  in  chase 
of  fish ;  and  at  these  times,  the  cook  and  steward  are  perhaps  his  only 
crew.     His  station,  on  these  occasions,  is  at  the  mast-head,  except 
when  he  is  wanted  below,  to  assist  in  working  the  ship.     While 
aloft,  he  is  to  look  out  for  whales,  and  also  to  keep  a  strict  and  tire- 
less eye  upon  the  absentees,  in  order  to  render  them  immediate  assist- 
ance, should  emergency  require  it.     Should  the  game  rise  to  wind- 
ward of  their  pursuers,  and  they  be  too  distant  to  observe  personal 
signs,  he  must  run  down  the  jib.     If  they  rise  to  leeward,  he  should 
haul  up  the  spanker ;  continumg  the  little  black  signal-flag  at  the  mast, 
so  long  as  they  remain  on  the  surface.  AVben  the  '  school'  turn  flukes, 
and  go  down,  the  flag  b  to  be  struck,  and  again  displayed  when  they 
are  seen  to  ascend.     When  circumstances  occur  which  require  the 
return  of  the  captain  on  board,  the  colors  are  to  be  hoisted  at  the 
mizzen  peak.    A  ship-keeper  must  farther  be  sure  that  provisions  are 
ready  for  the  men,  on  their  return  from  the  chase,  and  that  drink  be 
amply  furnished,  in  the  form  of  a  bucket  of '  switchel.'     '  No  whale, 
no  switchel,'  is  frequently  the  rule ;  but  /  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
whale  or  no  whale,  a  little  rum  is  not  amiss,  afler  a  lusty  pull. 

'  I  have  already  said,  that  little  of  interest  occurred,  until  after  we 
had  doubled  Cape  Horn.  We  were  now  standing  in  upon  the  coast  of 
Chili,  before  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south,  that  bore  us  along  almost 
imperceptibly.  It  was  a  quiet  and  beautiful  evening,  and  the  sea 
glanced  and  glistened  in  the  level  rays  of  the  descending  sun,  with  a 
surface  of  waving  gold.  The  western  sky  was  flooded  with  amber 
light,  in  the  midst  of  which,  like  so  many  islands,  floated  immense 
clouds,  of  every  conceivable  brilliant  dye ;  while  far  to  the  north- 
east, looming  darkly  against  a  paler  heaven,  rose  the  conical  peak  of 
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Mo4ml  The  men  were  busily  emplo3red  in  eharpenrng  their  harpoons, 
spades,  and  lances,  for  the  expected  fight.  The  look-out  at  the  mast- 
head, with  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  was  dreaming  of  the '  dangers  he  had 
passed,'  instead  of  keeping  watch  for  those  which  were  to  come ; 
while  the  captain  paced  the  quarter-deck  with  long  and  hasty  stride, 
scanning  the  ocean  in  every  direction,  with  a  keen,  expectant  eye. 
All  at  once,  he  stopped,  fixed  his  gaze  intently  for  an  instant  on  some 
object  to  leeward,  that  seemed  to  attract  it,  and  then,  in  no  very 
conciliatiiig  tone,  hailed  the  mast-head  : 

* '  Both  ports  shut  V  he  exclaimed,  looking  aloft,  and  pointing  back- 
ward, where  a  long  white  bushy  spout  was  rising,  about  a  mile  off  the 
larboard  bow,  against  the  glowing  horizon.  '  Both  ports  shut  V  I  say, 
you  leaden-eyed  lubber !  Nice  lazy  son  of  a  sea-eook  you  are,  for  a 
look-out !     Come  down,  Sir !' 

' '  There  she  blows  !  —  sperm  whale  —  old  sog,  sir ;'  said  the  man, 
in  a  deprecatory  tone,  as  he  descended  from  his  nest  in  the  air.  It  was 
at  once  seen  that  the  creature  was  companionless ;  but  as  a  lone 
whale  is  generally  an  old  bull,  and  of  unusual  size  and  ferocity,  more 
than  ordinary  sport  was  anticipated,  while  unquestionably  more  than 
ordinary  honor  was  to  be  won  from  its  successful  issue. 

'  The  second  mate  and  I  were  ordered  to  make  ready  for  pursuit ; 
and  now  commenced  a  scene  of  emulation  and  excitement,  of  which 
the  most  vivid  description  would  convey  but  an  imperfect  outline,  un- 
less you  have  been  a  spectator  or  an  actor  on  a  similar  occasion.  Line- 
tubs,  water-kegs,  and  wafe-poles,  were  thrown  hurriedly  into  the 
boats ;  the  irons  were  placed  in  the  racks,  and  the  necessary  evolu- 
tions of  the  ship  gone  through,  with  a  quickness  almost  magical ;  and 
this  too,  amidst  what  to  a  landsman  would  have  seemed  inextricable 
confusion,  with  pefect  regularity  and  precision ;  the  commands  of  the 
officers  being  all  but  forestalled  by  the  enthusiastic  eagerness  of  the 
men.  In  a  short  time,  we  were  as  near  the  object  of  our  chase,  as  it 
was  considered  prudent  to  approach. 

' '  Back  the  main-top-s'l  V  shouted  the  captain.  '  There  she  blows  ! 
there  she  blows !  —  there  she  blows !'  —  cried  the  look-out,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  his  sleepy  shipmate,  raising  the  pitch  of  his  voice 
with  each  announcement,  until  it  amounted  to  a  downright  yell. 
'  Right  ahead,  Sir  !  —  spout  as  long  an  's  thick  as  the  main-yard !' 

' '  Stand  by  to  lower  !*  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  '  all  hands  ;  cook, 
steward,  cooper  —  every  d — d  one  of  ye,  stand  by  to  lower!* 

'  An  instantaneous  rush  from  all  quarters  of  the  vessel  answered  this 
appeal,  and  every  man  was  at  his  station,  almost  before  the  last  word 
had  passed  the  lips  of  the  skipper. 

' '  Lower  away  !'  —  and  in  a  moment  the  keels  splashed  in  tlie  wa- 
t9r.  'Follow  down  the  crews;  jump  in  my  boys ;  ship  the  crotch ; 
line  your  oars;  now  pull,  as  if  the  d — 1  was  in  your  wake !'  were 
the  successive  orders,  as  the  men  slipped  down  the  ship's  side,  took 
their  places  in  the  boats,  and  began  to  give  way. 

'  The  second  mate  had  a  little  the  advantage  of  me  in  starting.  The 
stem  of  his  boat  grated  against  the  bows  of  mine,  at  the  instant  I 
grasped  my  steering-oar,  and  eave  the  word  to  shove  off.  One  sweep 
of  my  arm,  and  we  sprang  foaming  in  his  track.  Now  came  the 
tug  of  war.    To  become  a  first-rate  oarsman,  you  must  understand. 
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requires  a  natural  gift.  My  crew  were  not  wanting  in  the  proper 
qualification ;  every  mother's  son  of  them  pulled  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
with  an  oar  in  his  hand ;  and  as  they  stretched  every  sinew  for  the 
glory  of  darting  the  first  iron  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  boys 
spring.  At  every  stroke,  the  tough  blades  bent  like  willow  wanJs, 
and  quivered  like  tempered  steel  in  the  warm  sunlight,  as  they  sprang 
forward  from  the  tension  of  the  retreating  wave.  At  the  distance  ot 
half  a  mile,  and  directly  before  us,  lay  uie  object  of  our  emulation 
and  ambition,  heaving  his  huge  bulk  in  unwieldly  gambols^  as  Anngh 
totally  unconscious  of  our  approach. 

' '  There  he  blows !  An  old  bull,  by  Jupiter  ]  Eishty  barrels,  boys» 
waiting  to  be  towed  alongside !  Long  and  quick — shoot  ^ead ! 
Now  sho  feels  it ;  waist-boat  never  could  beat  us ;  now  she  feels  the 
touch  !  —  now  she  walks  through  it !  Again — now  /'  Such  were  the 
broken  exclamations  and  adjurations  with  which  I  cheered  my  row- 
ers to' their  toil,  as,  with  renewed  vigor,  I  plied  my  long  steering-oar. 
In  another  moment,  we  were  alongside  our  competitor.  The  shiver- 
ing blades  flashed  forward  and  backward,  like  sparks  of  light.  The 
waters  boiled  under  our  prow,  and  the  trenched  waves  closed^ 
hissing  and  whirling,  in  our  wake,  as  we  swept,  I  might  almost  say 
were  lifted^  onward  in  our  arrowy  course. 

'  We  were  coming  down  upon  our  JBsh,  and  could  hear  the  roar  of 
his  spouting  above  the  rush  of  the  sea,  when  my  boat  began  to  take 
the  lead. 

' '  Now,  my  fine  fellows,'  I  exclaimed,  in  triumph, '  now  we  '11  show 
them  our  stem — only  spring !  Stand  ready,  harpooner,  but  don't 
dart,  till  I  give  the  word.' 

' '  Carry  me  on,  and  his  name  's  Dennis/'*  cried  the  boat-steerer, 
in  a  confident  tone.  We  were  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  advance  of 
the  waist-boat,  and  within  fifty  of  the  whale,  about  an  inch  of  whose 
hump  only  was  to  be  seen  above  the  water,  when,  heaving  slowly  into 
view  a  pair  of  flukes  some  eighteen  feet  in  width,  he  went  down. 
Tbe  men  lay  on  their  oars.  '  There  he  blows,  again !'  cried  the  tub* 
oarsman,  as  a  lofly,  perpendicular  spout  sprang  into  the  air,  a  few 
furlongs  away  on  the  starboard  side.  Presuming  from  his  previous 
movement,  that  the  old  fellow  had  been  '  gallied'  by  other  boats,  and 
might  probably  be  jealous  of  our  purpose,  I  was  about  ordering 
the  men  to  pull  away  as  softly  and  silently  as  possible,  when  we 
received  feaiiul  intimation  that  he  had  no  mtention  of  balkinff  our 
inclination,  or  even  yielding  us  the  honor  of  the  first  attack.  Lash- 
ing the  sea  with  his  enormous  tail,  until  he  threw  about  him  a  cloud 
of  surf  and  spray,  he  came  down,  at  full  speed,  'jaws  on,'  with  the 
determination,  apparently,  of  doing  battle  m  earnest.  As  he  drew 
near,  with  his  long  curved  back  looming  occasionally  above  tfae  sur- 
face of  the  billows,  we  perceived  that  it  was  white  as  the  surf  aromnd 
him  ;  and  the  men  stared  aghast  at  each  other,  as  they  uCtoredj  in  a 
suppressed  tone,  the  terrible  name  of  Mocha  Dick  V^ 

' '  Mocha  Dick  or  the  d  -^  1,'  said  I, '  this  boat  never  sheers  off  fixran 
any  thing  that  wears  the  shape  of  a  whale     PuU  easy;  just  give  her 

*  A  whale's  name  is  'Dennis,'  when  he  sponts  \AooiL 
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way  enough  to  steer.'  As  the  creature  approached,  he  somewhat 
abated  his  frenzied  speed,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length, 
changed  his  course  to  a  sharp  angle  with  our  own.      ' 

' '  Here  he  comes !'  I  exclaimed.  '  Stand  up,  harpooner !  So  n't 
be  hasty  — do  n't  be  flurried.  Hold  your  iron  higher  —  6rmer. 
Now !'  I  shouted,  as  I  brought  our  bows  within  a  boat's  length  of 
the  immense  mass  which  was  waUowing  heavily  by.  '  Now  !  — give 
it  to  him  solid  .'' 

'  *  But  the  leviathan  plunged  on,  unharmed.  The  young  haipooner, 
though  ordinarily  as  Earless  as  a  lion,  had  imbibed  a  sort  of  supei^ 
stitious  dread  of  Mocha  Dick,  from  the  exaggerated  stories  of  that 
prodigy,  which  he  had  heard  from  his  comrades.  He  regarded  him, 
as  he  had  heard  him  described  in  many  a  tough  yam  during  the 
middle  watch,  rather  as  some  ferocious  fiend  of  the  deep,  than  a  re- 
gular-built, legitimate  whale  !  Judge  then  of  his  trepidation,  on 
beholding  a  creature,  answering  the  wildest  dreams  of  his  fancy,  and 
sufficiently  formidable,  without  any  superadded  terrors,  bearing  down 
upon  him  with  thrashing  flukes  and  distended  jaws !  He  stood  erect, 
it  cannot  be  denied.  He  planted  his  foot  —  he  grasped  the  coil  —  he 
poised  his  weapon.  But  his  knee  shook,  and  his  sinewy  arm  wa- 
vered. The  shafl  was  hurled,  but  with  unsteady  aim.  It  just  grazed 
the  back  of  the  monster,  glanced  ofl",  and  darted  into  the  sea  beyond. 
A  second,  still  more  abortive,  fell  short  of  the  mark.  The  giant 
animal  swept  on  for  a  few  rods,  and  then,  as  if  in  contempt  oi  our 
fruitless  and  childish  attempt  to  injure  him,  flapped  a  storm  of  spray 
in  our  faces  with  his  broad  tail,  and  dashed  far  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  leaving  our  little  skifl*  among  the  waters  where  he  sank, 
to  spin  and  duck  in  the  whirlpool. 

'  Never  shall  I  forget  the  choking  sensation  of  disappointment 
which  came  over  me  at  that  moment.  My  glance  fell  on  the  bar* 
pooner.  *  Clumsy  lubber ! '  I  vociferated,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
passion ;  *  you  a  whaleman !  You  are  only  fit  to  spear  eels !  Cow- 
ardly spawn  !     Curse  me,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  whale !' 

'  The  poor  fellow,  mortified  at  his  failure,  was  slowly  and  thought- 
fully hauling  in  his  irons.  No  sooner  had  be  heard  me  stigmatize 
him  as  '  afraid  of  a  whale,'  than  he  bounded  upon  his  thwart,  as  if 
bitten  by  a  serpent.  He  stood  before  me  for  a  moment,  with  a  glow- 
ing cheek  and  flashing  eye ;  then,  dropping  the  iron  he  had  just 
drawn  in,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  turned  half  round,  and  sprang 
head-foremost  into  the  sea.  The  tub-oarsman,  who  was  re-coiling 
the  line  in  the  afler  part  of  the  boat,  saw  his  design  just  in  season  to 
grasp  him  by  the  heel,  as  he  made  his  spring.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
dragged  on  board  again  without  a  struggle.  Having  now  become 
more  calm,  I  endeavored  to  soothe  his  wounded  pride  with  kind  and 
flattering  words  ;  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  noblQ-hearted  fellow,  and 
was  truly  sorry  that  my  hasty  reproaches  should  have  touched  so  fine 
a  spirit  so  deeply. 

'  Night  being  now  at  hand,  the  captain's  signal  was  set  for  our  re- 
turn to  the  vessel ;  and  we  were  soon  assembled  on  her  deck,  dis- 
cussing the  mischances  of  the  day,  and  speculating  on  the  prospect 
of  better  luck  on  the  morrow. 

'  We  were  at  breakfast  next  morning,  when  the  watch  at  the  fore- 
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topgallant  bead  sung  out  merrily, '  There  she  breachaa !'  In  an 
instaDt  every  one  was  on  his  feet.  *  Where  away  V  cried  the  skip- 
per, rushing  from  the  cabin,  and  upsetting  in  his  course  the  steward, 
who  was  returning  from  the  caboose  with  a  replenished  biggin  of  hot 
coffee.  '  Not  loud  but  deep^  were  the  grumblings  and  groans  of  that 
functionary,  as  he  rubbed  his  scalded  shins,  and  danced  about  in 
agony  ;  but  had  they  been  far  louder,  they  would  have  been  drowned 
in  the  tumult  of  vociferation  which  answered  the  announcement  from 
the  mast-head. 

*  *  Where  away  V  repeated  the  captain,  as  he  gained  the  deck.    , 

* '  Three  points  off  the  leeward  bow.' 

"How  far r 

' '  About  a  league.  Sir ;  heads  same  as  we  do.  There  she  blows !' 
added  the  man,  as  he  came  slowly,  down  the  shrouds,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  intently  upon  the  spouting  herd. 

'  *  Keep  her  off  two  points !     Steady !  —  steady,  as  she  goes  !'    . 

* '  Steady  it  is,  Sir,'  answered  the  helmsman. 

' '  Weather  braces,  a  small  pull.  Loose  to'-gallant-s'ls !  Bear  a 
hand,  my  boys !  Who  knows  but  we  may  tickle  their  ribs  at  this 
rising  V 

'  The  captain  had  gone  aloft,  and  was  giving  these  orders  from  the 
main-to'-gallant-cross-trees.  *  There  she  top-tails !  there  she  blows  !' 
added  he,  as,  after  taking  a  long  look  at  the  sporting  shoal,  he  glided 
down  the  back  stay.  '  Sperm  whale,  and  a  thundering  big  school  of 
'em  !*  was  his  reply  to  the  rapid  and  eager  inquiries  of  the  men.  '  See 
the  lines  in  the  boats,'  he  continued ;  *  get  in  the  craft ;  swing  the 
cranes !' 

'By  this  time  the  fish  had  gone  down,  and  every  eye  was  strained  to 
catch  the  first  intimation  of  their  reappearance. 

' '  There  she  spouts  r  screamed  a  young  greenhorn  in  the  main 
chains,  '  close  by ;  a  mighty  big  whale.  Sir  !' 

' '  We  '11  know  that  better  at  the  trying  out«  my  son,'  said  the  third 
mate,  drily. 

' '  Back  the  main-top-s'l !'  was  now  the  command.  The  ship  had 
little  headway  at  the  time,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  as  motion- 
less as  if  lying  at  anchor. 

' '  Lower  away,  all  hands!'  And  in  a  twinkling,  and  together,  the 
starboard,  larboard,  and  waist-boats  struck  the  water.  Each  officer 
leaped  into  his  own;  the  crews  arranged  themselves  at  their  re- 
spective stations ;  the  boat-steerers  began  to  adjust  their '  craft ;'  and 
we  left  the  ship's  side  in  company ;  the  captain;  in  laconic  phrase, 
bidding  us  to  '  get  up  and  get  fast,'  as  quickly  as  possible. 

*•  Away  we  dashed,  in  the  direction  of  ouHr  prey,  who  were  firolicking, 
if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  their  unwieldly  motions,  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  waves.  Occasionally,  a  huge,  shapeless  body  would 
flounce  out  of  its  proper  element,  and  fall  back  with  a  heavy  splash ; 
the  effort  forming  about  as  ludicrous  a  caricature  of  agility,  as  would 
the  attempt  of  some  over-fed  alderman  to  execute  the  Highland  fling« 

'  We  were  within  a  hundred  rods  of  the  herd,  when,  as  if  from  a 
common  impulse,  or  upon  some  preconcerted  signal,  they  all  sud- 
denly disappeared.  '  Follow  me  l'  I  shouted,  waving  my  hand  to  the 
men  in  the  other  boats ;  '  I  see  their  track  under  water ;  they  swim 
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fast,  but  we  'U  be  among  them  when  they  rise.  Lay  back/  I  con- 
tinued, addressing  mysetf*  to  my  own  crew,  *  back  to  the  thwarts  ! 
Spring  hard!  We  '11  be  in  the  thick  of  'em  when  they  come  up;  only 

'And  they  did  pull,  manfully.  After  rowing  for  about  a  mile,  I 
ordered  them  to  'lie.*  The  oars  were  peaked,  and  we  rose  to  look 
out  for  the  first '  noddle-head'  that  should  break  water.  It  was  at 
this  time  a.  dead  calm.  Not  a  single  cloud  was  passing  over  the  deep 
blue  of  the  heavens,  to  vary  their  boundless  transparency,  or  shadow 
for  a  moment  the  gleaming  ocean  which  they  spanned.  Within  a 
short  dbtance  lay  our  noble  ship,  vnth  her  idle  canvass  hanging  in 
drooping  festoons  from  her  yards ;  while  she  seemed  resting  on  her 
inverted  image,  which,  distinct  and  beautiful  as  its  original,  was  glassed 
in  the  smooth  expanse  beneath.  No  sound  disturbed  the  general 
silence,  save  our  own  heavy  breathings,  the  low  gurgle  of  the  water 
against  the  side  of  the  boat,  or  the  noise  of  flapping  wings,  as  the 
albatross  wheeled  sleepily  along  through  the  stagnant  atmosphere. 
We  had  remained  quiet  for  about  five  minutes,  when  some  dark 
object  was  descried  ahead,  moving  on  the  surfiice  of  the  sea.  It 
proved  to  be  a  small '  calf,'  playing  in  the  sunshine, 
i  ' '  Pull  up  and  strike  it,'  said  I  to  the  third  mate ;  '  it  may  bring  up 
the  old  one  —  perhaps  the  whole  school.' 

'  And  so  it  did,  with  a  vengeance !  The  sucker  was  transpierced^ 
after  a  short  pursuit ;  but  hardly  had  it  made  its  first  agonized  plunge, 
when  an  enormous  cow-whale  rose  close  beside  her  wounded  ofl^ 
spring.  Her  first  endeavor  was  to  take  it  under  her  fin,  in  order  to 
bear  it  away ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  maternal 
tenderness  she  manifested  in  her  exertions  to  accomplish  this  object. 
But  the  poor  thing  was  dying,  and  while  she  vainly  tried  to  induce  it 
to  accompany  her,  it  rolled  over,  and  floated  dead  at  her  side.  Per- 
t^eiving  it  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  her  caresses,  she  turned  to  wreak 
her  vengeance  on  its  slayers,  and  made  directly  for  the  boat,  crashing 
her  vast  jaws  the  while,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  Ordering  his  boat- 
steerer  adt,  the  mate  sprang  forward,  cut  the  line  loose  from  the  calf, 
and  then  snatched  from  the  crotch  the  remaining  iron,  which  he 
plunged  with  his  gadiered  strength  into  the  body  of  the  mother,  as 
the  boat  sheered  off  to  avoid  her  onset.  I  saw  that  the  work  was 
well  done,  but  had  no  time  to  mark  the  issue ;  for  at  that  instant,  a 
whale  'breached'  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  frt>m  us,  on  die 
starboard  quarter.  The  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  animal  in  his  de- 
scent, convinced  me  that!  once  more  beheld  my  old  acquaintancOi 
Mocha  Dick.     That  falling  mass  was  white  as  a  snow-drift ! 

'  One  might  have  supposed  the  recognition  mutual,  for  no  sooner 
was  his  vast  square  head  lifted  from  the  sea,  than  he  charged  down 
upon  us,  scattering  the  billows  into  spray  as  he  advanced,  and  leaving 
a  wake  of  foam  a  rod  in  width,  frt>m  the  violent  lashing  of  his  flukes. 
'  '  He 's  making  for  the  bloody  water !'  cried  the  men,  as  he  cleft 
his  way  toward  the  very  spot  where  the  calf  had  been  killed.  '  Here, 
harpooner,  steer  the  boat,  and  let  me  dart !'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  leaped 
into  the  bows.  '  May  the  *Cronei/s'  eat  me,  if  he  dodges  us  this  time, 
diough  he  were  Beelzebub  himself!  Pull  for  the  red  water !' ' 
*  As  I  spoke,  the  fuxy  of  the  animal  seemed  suddenly  to  die  away. 
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He  paused  in  his  career,  and  lay  passive  on  the  waves,  vdth  his  arch- 
ing back  thrown  up  like  the  ridee  of  a  mountain.  '  The  old  sog's 
lying  to  !'  I  cried,  exultingly.  '  Spring,  boys !  spring  noto^  and  we 
have  him  !  All  my  clothes,  tobacco,  every  thing  I've  got,  shall  be 
yours,  only  lay  me  'longside  that  whale  before  another  boat  comes  up  i 
«  My  grimky  /  what  a  hump !  Only  look  at  the  irons  in  his  back  !  No, 
do  n't  look  —  PULL  !  Now,  boys,  if  you  care  about  seeiag  your  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  in  old  Nantuck  [  —  if  you  love  Yankee-land  —  if  you 
love  m«  —  pull  ahead,  tM»i^  yel  Now  then,  to  the  thwarts  1  Lay 
back,  my  boys  !  I  feel  ye,  my  hearties  1  Give  her  the  touch !  Only 
five  seas  oif !  Not  five  seas  oif !  One  minute  —  half  a  minute  more ! 
Softly  —  no  noise !     Softly  with  your  oars !     That  will  do ' 

'  And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  I  raised  the  harpoon  above  my 
head,  took  a  rapid  but  no  less  certain  aim,  and  sent  it,  hisung,  deep 
into  his!  thick  white  side  ! 

'  '  Stem  all !  for  your  lives !'  I  shouted ;  for  at  the  instant  the  steel 
quivered  in  his  body,  the  wounded  leviathan  plunged  his  head  beneath 
^e  surface,  and  whirling  around  with  great  velocity,  smote  the  sea 
violently,  with  fin  and  fluke,  in  a  convulsion  of  rage  and  pain.' 

'  Our  little  boat  flew  dancing  back  from  the  seething  vortex  around 
faim,  just  in  season  to  escape  being  overwhelmed  or  crushed.  He 
now  started  to  run.  For  a  short  time,  the  line  rasped,  smoking, 
through  the  chocks.  A  few  turns  round  the  loggerhead  then  secured 
it ;  and  with  oars  a-peak,  and  bows  tilted  to  the  sea,  we  went  leaping 
onward  in  the  wake  of  the  tethered  monster.  Vain  were  all  his 
struggles  to  break  from  our  hold.  The  strands  were  too  strong,  the 
barbed  iron  too  deeply  fleshed,  to  nve  way.  So  that  whether  he 
essayed  to  dive  or  breach,  or  dash  madly  forward,  the  frantic  creature 
still  felt  that  he  was  held  in  check.  At  one  moment,  in  impotent 
rage,  he  reared  his  immense  blunt  head,  covered  with  barnacles,  high 
above  the  surge ;  while  his  jaws  fell  together  with  a  crash  that  almost 
made  me  shiver ;  then  the  upper  outline  of  his  vast  form  was  dimly 
seen,  gliding  amidst  showers  of  sparkling  spray ;  while  streaks  of 
crimson  on  Uie  white  surf  that  boiled  in  his  track,  told  that  the  shaft 
had  been  driven  home. 

'  By  this  time,  the  whole  'school'  was  about  us ;  and  spouts  from  a 
hundred  spiraeles,  Mrith  a  roar  that  almost  deafened  us,  were  raining 
on  every  side  ;  while  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  surface  of  chafing  sea, 
might  be  seen  the  black  shapes  of  the  rampant  herd,  tossing  and 
plunging,  like  a  legion  of  maadened  demons.  The  second  and  third 
mates  w^re  in  the  very  centre  of  this  appalling  commotion. 

'At  length,  Dick  began  to  lessen  his  impetuoUs  speed.  '  Now,  my 
boys,'  cried  I, '  haul  me  on ;  wet  the  line,  you  second  oarsman,  as  it 
comes  in.  Haul  away,  ship-mates  !  <-—  why  the  devil  do  n't  you  haul  ? 
Leeward  side  —  leeward!  I  tell  you!  Do  n't  you  know  how  to 
approach  a  whale  V 

'  The  boat  Brought  fairly  up  upon  his  broadside  as  I  spoke,  and  I 
l^ve  him  the  lance  just  under  the  shoulder  blade.  At  this  moment, 
just  as  the  boat's  head  was  laid  off;  and  I  was  straitening  for  a  second 
longe,  my  lance,  which  I  had  '  boned'  in  the  first,  a  piercing  cry  from 
the  boat-steerer  drew  my  attention  quickly  aft»  and  I  saw  the  waist- 
boat,  or  more  properly  a  fragment  of  it,  falling  through  the  air,  and 
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underneath,  the  dusky  forms  of  the  Btruggling  crew,  grasping  at  the 
oars,  or  clinging  to  portions  of  the  wreck ;  while  a  pair  of  flukes, 
descending  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  fully  accounted  for  the 
catastrophe.     The  boat  had  been  struck  and  shattered  by  a  whale ! 

' '  Good  heaven  !'  I  exclaimed,  with  impatience,  and  in  a  tone  which 
I  fear  showed  me  rather  mortified  at  the  interruption,  than  touched 
with  proper  feeling  for  the  sufferers ;  *  good  heavens  !  —  had  n't  they 
sense  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  red  water !  And  I  must  lose  this 
glorious  prize,  through  their  infernal  stupidity !'  This  was  the  first 
outbreak  of  my  selfishness. 

\ '  But  we  must  not  see  them  drown,  boys,'  I  added,  upon  the  instant ; 
'  cut  the  line !'  The  order  had  barely  passed  my  lips,  when  I  caught 
sight  of  the  captain,  who  had  seen  the  accident  from  the  quarter-^eck, 
bearing  down  with  oar  and  siul  to  the  rescue. 

'  '  Hold  on !'  I  thundered,  just  as  the  knife's  edge  touched  the  line ; 
for  the  glory  of  old  Nantuck,  hold  on  !  The  captain  will  pick  them 
up,  and  Mocha  Dick  will  be  ours,  after  all !'  ^- 

*  This  affair  occurred  in  half  the  interval  I  have  occupied  in  the  rela- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  shudder, 
which  once  or  twice  shook  his  ponderous  firame,  Dick  lay  perfectly 
quiet  upon  the  water.  But  suddenly,  as  though  goaded  into  exertion 
by  some  fiercer  pang,  he  started  from  his  lethargy  with  apparently 
augmented  power.  Making. a  leap  toward  the  boat,  he  darted  per- 
pendicularly downward,  hurling  the  after  oarsman,  who  was  helms- 
man at  the  time,  ten  feet  over  the  quarter,  as  he  struck  the  long 
steering-oar  in  his  descent.  The  imfortunate  seaman  fell,  with  his 
head  forward,  just  upon  the  flukes  of  the  whale,  as  he  vanished,  and 
was  drawn  down  by  suction  of  the  closing  waters,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  feather.  After  being  carried  to  a  great  depth,  as  we  inferred  from 
the  time  he  remained  below  the  surface,  he  came  up,  panting  and 
exhausted,  and  was  dragged  on  board,  amidst  the  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  his  comrades. 

'  By  this  time  two  hundred  fiaithoms  of  line  had  been  carried  spinning 
through  the  chocks,  with  an  impetus  that  gave  back  in  steam  the 
water  cast  upon  it.  '  Still  the  gigantic  creature  bored  his  way  down- 
ward, with  undiminished  speed.  Coil  after  coil  went  over,  and  was 
swallowed  up.     There  remained  but  three  flakes  in  the  tub  ! 

"  Cut !'  I  shouted ;  '  cut  quick,  or  he  '11  take  us  down !'  But  as  I 
spoke^  the  hissing  line  flew  with  trebled  velocity  through  the  smoking 
wood,  jerking  the  knife  he  was  in  the  act  of  applying  to  the  heated 
strands  out  of  the  hand  of  the  boat-steerer.  The  boat  rose  on  end, 
and  her  bows  were  buried  in  an  instant ;  a  hurried  ejaculation,  at 
once  shriek  and  prayer,  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  bravest,  when,  unex- 
pected mercy !  the  whizzing  cord  lost  its  tension,  and  our  light  bark, 
half  filled  with  water,  fell  heavily  back  on  her  keel.  A  tear  was  in 
every  eye,  and  I  believe  eveiy  heart  bounded  with  gratitude,  at  this 
unlooked-for  delivei'ance. 

'  Overpowered  by  his  wounds,  and  exhausted  by  his  exertions  and 
the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  above  him,  the  immense  creature 
was  compelled  to  turn  once  more  upward,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  air. 
And  upward  he  came,  indeed ;  shooting  twenty  feet  of  his  gigantic 
leng^  above  the  waves,  by  the  impulse  of  his  ascent.    He  was  not 
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disposed  to  be  idle.  Hardly  had  we  succeeded  in  baling  out  our 
swamping  boat,  when  he  again  darted  away,  as  it  seemed  to  me  with 
renewed  energy.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  parted  the  opposing 
waters  as  though  they  had  offered  no  more  resistance  than  air.  Our 
game  then  abruptly  brought  to,  and  lay  as  if  paralyzed,  his  massy  frame 
quivering  and  twitching,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  galvanism.  I 
^ve  the  word  to  haul  on )  and  seizing  a  boat-spade,  as  we  came  near 
him,  drove  it  twice  into  his  small ;  no  doubt  partially  disabling  him 
by  the  vigor  and  certainty  of  the  blows.  Wheeling  furiously  around, 
he  answered  this  salutation,  by  making  a  desperate  dash  at  die  boat's 
quarter.  We  were  so  near  him,  that  to  escape  the  shock  of  his  onset, 
by  any  practicable  manoeuvre,  was  out  of  the  question:  But  at  the  cri- 
tical moment,  when  we  expected  to  be  crushed  by  the  collision,  his 
powers  seemed  to  give  way.  The  fatal  lance  had  reached  the  seat  of 
life.  His  strength  failed  him  in  mid  career,  and  sinking  quietly  be- 
neath our  keel,  grazing  it  as  he  wallowed  along,  he  rose  again  a  few 
rods  from  us,  on  the  side  opposite  that  where  he  went  down. 

* '  Lay  around,  my  bovs,  and  let  us  set  on  him  !*  I  cried,  for  I  saw 
his  spirit  was  broken  at  last.  But  the  lance  and  spade  were  needless 
now.  The  work  was  done.  The  dying  animal  was  struggling  in  a 
whirpool  of  bloody  foam,  and  the  ocean  far  around  was  tinted  with 
crimson.  Stem  all !'  I  shouted,  as  he  commenced  running  impetu- 
ously in  a  circle,  beating  the  water  alternately  with  his  head  and  flukes, 
and  smiting  his  teeth  ferociously  into  their  sockets,  with  a  crashing 
sound,  in  the  strong  spasms  of  dissolution.  '  Stem  all !  or  we  shall 
be  stove !' 

^  As  I  gave  the  command,  a  stream  of  black,  clotted  gore  rose  in  a 
thick  spout  above  the  expiring  brute,  and  fell  in  a  shower  around, 
bedewmg,  or  rather  drenching  us,  with  a  spray  of  blood. 

*  *  There' 8  the  fidg  V  I  exclaimed ;  *  there  !  thick  as  tar  !  Stem ! 
every  soul  of  ye!  He's  going  in  his  flurry!'  And  the  monster, 
under  the  convulsive  influence  of  his  final  paroxysm,  flung  his  hu^e 
tail  into  the  air,  and  then,  for  the  space  oi  a  minute,  thrashed  the 
waters  on  either  side  of  him  with  quick  and  powerful  blows ;  the 
sound  of  the  concussions  resembling  that  of  the  rapid  discharge  of 
artillery.  He  then  turned  slowly  and  heavily  on  his  side,  and  lay  a 
dead  mass  upon  the  sea  through  which  he  had  so  lung  ranged  a 
conqueror. 

'  *  He  *3  fin  up  at  last  !*  I  screamed,  at  the  very  top  of  my  voice. 
'Hurrah!  huiTah!  hurrah!'  And  snatching  off  my  cap,  I  sent  it 
spinning  alofl,  jumping  at  the  same  time  from  thwart  to  thwart,  like 
a  madman. 

*  We  now  drew  alongside  our  floating  spoil ;  and  I  seriously  ques- 
tion if  the  brave  commodore  who  first,  and  so  nobly,  broke  the  charm 
of  British  invincibility,  by  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  felt  a  waitner 
rush  of  delight,  as  he  beheld  our  national  flag  waving  over  the  British 
ensign,  in  assurance  of  his  victory,  than  I  did,  as  I  leaped  upon  the 
quarter  deck  of  Dick's  back,  planted  my  wafe-pole  in  the  midst,  and 
saw  the  little  canvass  flag,  that  tells  so  important  and  satis&ctory  a 
tale  to  the  whaleman,  fluttering  above  my  hard-earned  prize. 

'  The  captain  and  second  mate,  each  of  whom  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  kill  his  fish,  soon  after  pulled  up,  and  congratulated  me  on 
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my  capture.  From  them  I  learned  the  particulars  of  the  third  mate's 
disaster.  He  had  fastened,  and  his  fish  was  sounding,  when  another 
whale  suddenly  rose,  almost  directly  beneath  the  boat,  and  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  small,  absolutely  cut  it  in  twain,  flinging  the  bows, 
and  those  who  occupied  that  portion  of  the  frail  fabric,  far  into  the  air. 
Rendered  insensible,  or  immediately  killed  by  the  shock,  two  of  the 
crew  sank  without  a  struggle,  while  a  third,  unable  in  his  confusion 
to  .disengage  himself  from  the  flakes  of  the  tow-line,  with  which  he 
had  become  entangled,  was,  together  with  the  ^agment  to  which  the 
warp  was  attached,  borne  down  by  the  harpooned  whale,  and  was 
seen  no  more  !  The  rest,  some  of  tibem  severely  bruised,  were  saved 
from  drowning  by  the  timely  assistance  of  the  captain. 

'  To  get  the  harness  on  Diek,  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  and  as 
the  ship,  taking  every  advantage  of  a  light  breeze  which  had  sprung 
up  within  the  last  hour,  had  stood  after  us,  and  was  now  but  a  few 
rods  distant,  we  were  soon  under  her  stem.  The  other  fish,  both  of 
which  were  heavy  fellows,  lay  floating  near ;  and  the  tackle  being 
affixed  to  one  of  them  without  delay,  all  hands  were  soon  busily  en- 
gaged in  cutting  in.  Mocha  Dick  was  the  longest  whale  I  ever  looked 
upon.  He  measured  more  than  seventy  feet  from  his  noddle  to  the 
tips  of  his  flukes ;  and  yielded  one  hundred  barrels  of  clear  oil,  with 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  '  head-matter.'  It  may  emphatically  be 
said,  that '  the  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new,'  for  not 
less  than  twenty  harpoons  did  we  draw  from  his  back  ;  the  rusted 
mementos  of  many  a  desperate  rencounter.' 


The  mate  was  silent.  His  yam  was  reeled  ofi*.  His  story  was 
told ;  and  with  far  better  tact  than  is  exhibited  by  many  a  modem 
orator,  he  had  the  modesty  and  discretion  to  stop  with  its  termination. 
In  response,  a  glass  of  '  o-be-joyful'  went  merrily  round ;  and  this 
tribute  having  been  paid  to  courtesy,  the  vanquisher  of  Mocha  Dick 
was  uncmimously  called  upon  for  a  song.  Too  sensible  and  too  good- 
natured  to  wait  for  a  second  solicitation,  when  he  had  the  power  to 
oblige,  he  took  a  '  long  pull'  and  a  strong,  at  the  grog,  as  an  appro- 
priate overture  to  the  occasion,  and  then,  in  a  deep,  sonorous  tone, 
gave  us  the  following  professional  ballad,  accompanied  by  a  su- 
perannuated hand-organ,  which  constituted  the  musical  portion  of 

the  cabin  furniture  : 

I. 

*  Do  ic*T  bother  my  head  about  eatchingr  of  aeala! 
To  roe  there's  more  glorv  in  catching  of  eels; 
GiYe  me  a  tight  ship,  and  under  snug  sail. 
And  I  ask  for  no  more,  4ong  side  the  sperm  whale, 

In  the  Indian  Ocean, 

Or  Pacific  Ocean, 

No  matter  vhai  ocean ; 
Pull  ahead,  yo  heave  O  ? 

n. 

*■  When  our  anchor's  a-peak,  bovs,  sweethearts  and  wives 
Yield  a  warm  drop  at  parting,  breathe  a  prayer  for  our  lives  f 
With  hearts  full  of  promise,  they  kiss  off  the  tear 
From  the  eye  that  grows  rarely  dim —  never  with  fear! 

Then  for  the  ocean,  boys, 
The  billow's  commotion,  boys, 
That 's  our  devotion,  boys, 
PttU  ahead,  yo  heave  O I 
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iti. 

*  Soon  me  bear  the  glad  cry  of  *Town  O  !*  —  there  ehe  blows  I* 
Slow  as  night,  mybrave  fellows,  to  leewatd  she  goes : 
Hard  upl  square  the  yards  I'  then  steady,  lads,  so  1' 
Crieff  the  captain,'  *My  maiden  lance  soon  shall  she  know  I' 

*Now  we  get  near,  boys. 
In  with  the  gear,  boys, 
Swing  the  cranes  clear,  boys ; 
Pun  ahead,  yo  heave  O  r 


*  Our  boat  *a  in  the  wa^er,  each  man  at  his  oar 
Bends  strong  to  the  ses,  while  his  bark  bounds  before^ 
As  the' fish  <m  all  sties,  still  flouncing  and  blowing, 
Wi^  j^q^e  aild  broad  fin, soom  the  biest  of  hard  rowing: 

'Han£  to  the  oar,  boysi  - 
•' -  . '  Another  stroke  more,  Doy 8 i 

».'*,*  Now  line  the  oar.  boys; 

Pull  ahead,  yo  heave  OV 

'  'Then  rises  long  Torn,  who*  tiever  l^new  fear ; 

Cries  the  captaiiTi  *  Nowif  aiPlite^  my  bold  harpooner !' 
He  speeds  hopcie:  hif  ^sn'oei  tbenr  exclaims,  *  I  am  ihst  I' 
While  blood,  in  %  t^reuL,  leaps  high  as  the  mast : 

■       .  '  .^Sle^til  Btaml  hurrv,  hurry,  boys! 
.   :.  )  \       I  3be*s  gone  in  her  flurry,  boys, 
,     f    She'll  soon  be  in 'gurry/ buy*  I 

Pull  ahead,  yo  heave  O !  •> 

» 

'  Then  give  me  a  whaleman,  wherever  he  be, '  ^ 
Who  tears  not  a  fish  that  can  swim  the  salt  aen ; 
llien  give  me  a  ti^ht  ship,  and  under 8nu|(  sail,'  - 
And  last  lay  me  'side  of  tne  noble  sperm  whale; 

'  In  tbe  Indian  edisah. 
Or  Pacific  ocean, 
No  matter  vhat  ocean ; 
Pull  a  head,  yo  heave  01* 

The  song  'died  away  into  an  echo,'  and  we  all  confessed  ounelYes 
delighted  with  it  —  save  and  except  the  gallant  knight  of  the  seal- 
club.  He  indeed  allowed  the  lay  and  the  music  to  be  well  enough, 
considering  the  subject ;  but  added  :  '  If  you  want  to  hear  genuine, 
heart-stining  harmony,  you  must  listen  to  a  rookery  of  fur  seal.  For 
many  an  hour,  on  the  rocks  round  Cape  Horn,  have  I  sat  thus,  listen- 
ing to  these  gentry,  as  they  clustered  on  the  shelving  cliffs  above  me  ; 
the  surf  beatmg  at  my  feet,  while ' 

'Come, come,  my  old  fellow  !'  exclaimed  the  captain,  interrupting 
the  loquacious  sealer ;  '  you  forget  the  evening  you  are  to  have  at 
Santa  Maria.  It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  more.'  Bid- 
ding farewell  to  our  social  and  generous  entertainers,  we  were  soon 
safely  on  board  our  ship,  when  we  immediately  made  all  sail  to  the 
north. 

To  me,  the  evening  had  been  one  of  singular  enjoyment.  Doubt- 
less the  particulars  of  the  tale  were  in  some  degree  highly  colored, 
from  the  desire  of  the  narrator  to  present  his  calling  in  a  prominent 
light,  and  especially  one  that  should  eclipse  the  occupation  of  sealing. 
But  making  every  allowance  for  what,  after  all,  may  be  considered  a 
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natural  embellishment,  the  facts  presented  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  adventures  which  constitute  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
romance  of  a  whaler's  life  ;  a  life  which,  viewing  all  the  mcidents  that 
seem  inevitably  to  grow  out  of  the  enterprise  peculiar  to  it»  can  be  said 
to  have  no  parallel.  '  Yet  vast  as  the  field  is,  occupied  by  this  cla^s  of 
our  resolute  seamen,  how  little  can  we  claim  to  know  of  the  particulars 
of  a  whaleman's  existence !  That  our  whale  ships  leave  port,  and 
usually  return,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  with  full  cargoes,  to  swell 
the  fund  of  national  wealth,  is  nearly  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning them.  Could  we  comprehend,  at  a  glance,  the  mighty  surface 
of  the  Indian  or  Pacific  seas,  what  a  picture  ^ould  open  upon  us  of 
unparalleled  industry  and  daring  enterprise  !  ^  What  scenes  of  toil 
along  the  coast  of  Japan,  up  the  straits  of  Mozambique,  where  the 
dangers  of  the  storm,  impending  as  they  may  be,  are  less  regarded 
than  the  privations  and  sufferings  attendant  upon  exclusion  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  shore !  Sail  onward,  and  extend  your  view  around 
New-Holland,  to  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  to  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  Africa;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  south,  to  the 
waters  that  lash  the  clif&  of  Kergulan's  Land,  and  you  are  ever  upon 
the  whaling-ground  of  the  American  seaman.  Yet  onward,  to  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  two  Pacifies,  with  their  countless  sunmier  isles, 
and  your  course  is  still  over  the  common  arena  and  highway  of  our 
whalers.  The  varied  records  of  the  commercial  world  can  furnish 
no  precedent,  can  present  no  comparison,  to  the  intrepidity,  skill,  and 
fortitude,  which  seem  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  this  branch  of  our 
marine.  These  characteristics  are  not  the  growth  of  forced  exertion ; 
they  are  incompatible  with  it.  They  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
ardor  of  a  free  people ;  of  a  spirit  of  fearless  independence,  gene- 
rated by  free  institutions.  Under  such  institutions  alone,  can  the 
human  mind  attain  its  fullest  expansion,  in  the  various  departments 
of  science,  and  the  multiform  pursuits  of  busy  life. 


LACONICS     PARAPHRAftED. 


What  is  fame,  when  the  spade  our  last  bed  hath  designed, 

But  a  tune  to  the  deaft  or  a  torch  to  the  blind ; 

An  ovation  decreed,  though  the  hero  be  dead : 

Like  the  archanffer s  trump,  it  is  blown  o'er  the  dead ; 

But  unlike  that  dread  blast,  none  but  fools  it  amazes, 

And  you  'U  find,  when  too  late,  it  nor  rouses  nor  raises. 

II. 

Pain,  thou  sole  perfect  thinf  to  earth  assi^rned. 
The  body  take,  but  spare,  ont  spare  the  mmd  I 
Wrecked  on  thy  rocks,  or  on  thy  billows  tossed, 
Oh,  save  the  compass,  though  the  bark  be  lost! 
Here  Reason*s  sou  not  without  fear  presides, 
And«  like  the  needle,  trembles  while  she  guides. 

III. 

That  promise  autumn  pays,  which  spring  began. 
And  what  the  school-boy  was,  such  is  the  man : 
The  sap  and  tender  bud  m  childhood  shoot. 
And  youth  the  blossom  gives — but  age  tiis  fhiit 
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SCOTT. 

Haep  of  the  North !  who  shall  distarh  thy  slumberfel 
The  hand  that  tuned  thee  first,  is  cold  aud  chill; 

The  heart  that  beat  responsive  to  thy  numbers. 
The  voice  that  sang  to  theci  for  aye  are  still  1 

No  more  beneath  the  poet's  touch  of  fire^ 

Thy  rich  and  flowing  cadences  shall  swell) 
No  siranger  bard  shallwake  the  sacred  lyre, 

Which  Knew  the  great  Magician's  mighty  spell. 

Thou  hangest  sadly  on  the  drooping  wiUow^ 
That  bends  its  long  dark  tresses  o'er  his  tomb; 

And,  till  his  head  shall  leave  its  grassy  pillow, 
Silent,  thou  art  content  to  share  his  doom. 

But  when  the  night- wind,  on  its  gloomy  wings^ 

Passeth  the  lonely  wails  of  Dryburgh  by, 
A  plaintive  music  gushes  from  thy  stnngs. 

Soft  and  melodious  as  an  angers  sigh } 
And  at  the  aound  the  gentle  spirit  weeps. 
Who  guards  the  spot  where  the  Last  Minstrel  sleeps  I 

Jttm-T^rk,  Ociabw,  1838.  W.  Vauohan. 
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The  Streets  of  Genoa,  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  are  ex- 
tremely narrow ;  and  their  confined,  alley-like  character  is  rendered 
seemingly  still  more  restricted,  by  the  altitude  of  the  buildings.  You 
look  up  from  the  pavement  as  from  the  bottom  of  some  deep  chasm,  and 
discover,  with  a  feeling  bordering  on  insecurity,  the  elevation  of  the 
aperttire  communicating  with  the  blue  sky  ;  but  you  quite  despair  of 
reaching  that  place  of  freer  respiration,  except  by  some  ladder  little 
less  in  length  than  the  one  which  rose  on  the  patriarch's  dream. 
You  occasionally  discover  an  arch  thrown  across  from  the  balcony  of 
one  dwelling  to  another,  though  a  youth  of  elastic  limb  would  hardly 
need  that  giddy  bridge  to  aid  his  transit,  especially  if  winged  by  the 
impatient  hope  of  meeting  there  the  Madonna  of  his  heart.  The  arch 
may  perhaps  sometimes  be  the  mutual  reiuee  or  resting  place  of 
affection.  1  once  saw  on  one  of  these,  at  the  dead  of  night,  between 
me  and  the  moon,  two  clasping  forms,  so  liffht,  distinct,  and  soft  in 
outline,  you  would  have  said  the  grave  had  given  up  the  most  beau- 
dful  of  its  tenants,  or  that  two  embodied  spirits  had  stepped  from 
their  wandering  cloud,  to  linger  there  in  admiration  of  the  splendor 
and  silence  which  reign  over  the  sleeping  life  of  the  city. 

But  these  slight  arches,  trod  by  love,  are  far  less  lofly  than  one 
connecting  two  more  substantial  elevations,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  town.  This  springs  bold  and  free  over  the  tops  of  buildings, 
high  enough  up  themselves  to  dwindle  the  jostling  crowd  in  Uie 
street  into  dwarfs.  From  this  the  ruined  in  fortune  and  the  broken 
in  hope  frequently  cast  themselves  down,  ending  at  once  life  and  its 
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pressing  sorrows.  This  fatal  step  would  less  deserve  our  crimina- 
ting  rebuke,  could  they,  in  that  fall, '  leap  the  life  to  come ;'  but  they 
only  pass  to  the  fearful  realities  of  that  existence,  from  which,  even 
in  the  last  extremities  of  wo,  there  is  no  escape.  Yet  I  never 
paused  at  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  without  a  feeling  more  inclined  to 
tears  than  maledictions.  The  bitterness  of  disappointment,  the  ni^t 
of  anguish,  that  can  in  themselves  reconcile  a  man  to  death,  and 
make  him  consent  to  become  his  own  executioner,  must  have  an  en- 
ergy which  none  but  those  who  have  some  time  or  other  partially 
harbored  the  frightful  purpose,  can  fully  comprehend.  What  man  of 
intellect  and  sensibility  could  rail  at  the  grave  of  the  author  of  '  La- 
con  V  Even  merited  reproach  falters  at  a  recollection  of  his  tran- 
scendent powers,  and  erring  charity  veils  the  terrors  of  his  suicidal 
guilt. 

Near  this  bridge  of  death,  as  if  to  lure  the  despairing  to  the  light 
and  promises  of  a  better  hope,  stands  the  beautiful  church  of  Ca- 
rignauo.  A  dome  of  graceful  spring  lets  in  the  sofl  light  upon  the 
worshipper,  as  he  kneels  in  the  low  nave,  amid  the  breathing  statues  of 
those  who,  like  himself,  have  meekly  wrestled  with  their  lot.  He  feels 
here  not  utterly  forsaken  in  his  sorrows ;  around  him  are  those  who 
once  wept,  trusted,  and  triumphed ;  here  is  the  sweet  face  of  Her 
whose  all-pitying  eye  sheds  encouragement  over  the  broken  heart  of 
the  penitent;  and  here  too  is  the  boundless  compassion  of  Hm 
whose  merits  and  mercy  are  the  refuge  of  a  ruined  world.  To  this 
altar  let  me  come :  but  alas !  I  have  no  offerings  to  bring,  except 
the  blighted  remains  of  betrayed  purposes  and  violated  vows ;  these, 
bathed  in  tears,  I  lay  down,  with  a  blush  of  contrition  and  shame. 
May  the  strength  of  hieher  and  holier  resolves  brace  me  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  gather  wide  and  deep  over  this  deathless  soul  I 
I  have  slumbered  too  long ;  the  fresh  hours  of  the  morning  have 
passed  from  the  dial  of  my  life ;  the  meridian  have  come,  and  no- 
thing yet  has  been  attempted  worthy  of  myself,  or  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  God  and  my  fellow-men.  Awake,  my  heart !  though  pulseless, 
prostrate,  and  cold,  awake !  The  bent  reeds,  where  the  tempest 
hath  been,  have  risen  ;  the  Ottered  earth,  on  which  the  winter  had 
cast  its  icy  chain,  has  opened  into  blossom  and  song ;  but  thou,  like 
one  on  whom  the  grave  hath  closed,  stirrest  not.  In  rallied  life  and 
strength,  awake !  Uiough  it  be  but  to  struggle,  bleed,  and  die ! 

Though  these  confessions  and  self-reproaches  flow  unbidden  from 
my  inmost  heart,  yet  I  must  turn  to  objects  in  which  the  reader  can 
find  a  more  immediate  interest.  Leaving  the  statues  which  adorn 
the  nave  of  Carignano,  and  which  are  the  work  of  Puget,  the  Mi- 
chael Angelo  of  France,  we  went  to  the  cathedral  which  derives 
its  interest  less  from  its  architectural  pretensions,  than  its  venerable 
age.  The  exterior  is  cased  with  alternate  layers  of  white  and  black 
marble,  distinctly  and  strongly  marked.  When  these  lines  shall  rush 
together,  and  blend  into  one  color,  the  amalgamating  schemes  of  abo- 
lition phrenzy  may  perhaps  triumph.  The  shores  of  my  native  land 
will  then  be  shaded  with  that  material  twilight,  which  even  the  freshly 
risen  stars  cannot  change !  In  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral,  de- 
dicated to  John  the  Baptist,  we  were  shown  the  iron  urn  supposed  to 
contain  the  ashes  of  that  saint.    As  this  righteous  man  was  sacrificed 
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tor  tiia  IHtoIocui  whim  of  a  wanton  female,  noiie  of  faer  frail  sex  are 
vftiwed'tD  approach  his  shrine.  We  found  here  also  the  celebrated 
emerald  vase,  reputed  to  have  been  presented  to  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  which  was  taken  from  the  infidels  at  Cesarea, 
by  the  battling  hosts  that  went  oat  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land. 
I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  recent  tests  of  sceptical  science  have  de« 
cided  this  splendid  trophy  to  be  only  a  composition  of  polished  glass ! 
Life  itself  is  only  an  illusion,  and  why  break  the  bubbles  that  float  on 
its  breath  ? 

A  monumental  group  in  this  church  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  pleasing  efforts  of  Canova's  genius.  Grief,  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  weeping  angel,  is  looking  down  with  tender  resignation  on 
the  tomb ;  while  HcHpe,  in  seraphic  beauty,  with  the  earnestness  of 
an  unfaltering  faith,  is  looking  up  to  that  anchor  which  piety  bath  cast 
within  the  veil.  Never  before  has  death  appeared  to  me  so  disarmed 
of  its  terrors.  Say  what  we  will  against  the  visible  representation 
of  spiritual  existences,  they  certainly  affect  us  the  most  deeply  in 
this  tangible  shape.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  form,  substance,  sym- 
pathy ;  in  the  other,  only  a  vague  ideal  conception,  that  addresses 
Itself  to  no  outward  sense.  Think  you  the  multitude  would  linger 
so  around  that '  statue  which  enchants  the  heart,*  if  there  were  no* 
thing  there  but  the  invisible  creation  of  some  poetic  dream  ?  I  think 
not ;  hence  the  advantage  which  the  Catholic  faith  derives  from  it» 
striking  palpable  symbols,  and  which  it  must  ever  possess,  so  long  a^ 
men  are  influenced  more  by  their  outward  senses,  than  their  mental 
abstractions. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen  derives  its  leading  interest  from  a  re- 
presentation of  that  first  martyr,  by  Raphael,  as  he  bows  himself,  in 
the  forgiving  spirit  of  his  Master,  to  the  violence  of  his  muixlerers. 
His  very  look  of  innocence  and  meekness  were  enough,  one  would 
suppose,  to  disarm  the  most  savage  breast  of  its  malice.  But  man, 
when  he  persecutes  in  the  name  of  religion,  seems  only  the  more 
steeled  against  the  kindlier  impulses  of  his  nature.  He  lights  his 
profane  brand  at  the  altar  of  heaven,  and  then  kindles  up  a  confia* 
gration  at  which  hell  might  shudder. 

The  church  of  the  Annunziata  is  splendid  in  its  marbles,  but  fright- 
ful in  the  malefactor  of  Carloni,  broken  on  the  wheel ;  while  the 
Ambrozia,  of  less  ambition  in  design,  and  richness  in  ornament,  has 
the  milder  and  deeper  attractions  derived  from  the  life^imparting 
pencil  of  Rubens  and  Guido.  But  of  all  the  sanctuaries  here,  none 
charmed  me  more  than  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns.  This  is 
small,  simple,  chaste,  and  in  harmonv  with  the  noiseless  habits  of 
those  who  here  ensbrine  their  timid  hopes  of  immortality.  *!  Would 
that  she  were  here,  who  weeps  within  the  walls  of  Santa  Clara,.here 
to  kneel,  to  hymn  her  vesper  prayer,  and  then  with  the  wings  of  a 
dove  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.l  But  into  whatever  quarter  of  the 
heavens  she  might  pass,  I  should  watch  her  flight  ad  one  that  would 
pursue.  But,  Maria,  that  the  wing  of  the  turtle  were  lent  thee,  and  a 
pinion  granted  me  of  equal  fleetness,  yet  whither  could  we  fly  %  Where 
escape  from  the  all-shadowing  upas  that  blights  this  eardi  %  There  is 
no  isle  in  the  most  sunny  dime,  mat  sorrow  hath  not  touched,  no  shore 
in  the  remotest  sea,  where  death  hath  not  his  empire.     The  paU,  th« 
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plume,  and  the  sable  hearoe,  move  from  every  point  of  this  globe  to 
that  shadowy  realm,  where  the  mourner  soon  becomes  the  mourned. 
We  will  then,  sweet  one !  build  our  altar  to  hope,  and  earnestly  look 
for  that  promised  land  where  tears  and  farewells  are  unknown ;  where 
the  countenance  of  the  dweller  i»  ever  filled  with  perfect  light; 
where  the  unwithered  and  uncrushed  flowers  still  breathe  their  fra- 
grant homage ;  and  where  the  rich  harp-string  mingles  its  music  with 
the  voice  of  the  streams,  as  they  flow 

*FaBt  by  the  oracle  of  QodJ 

Could  any  thing,  reader,  tempt  our  thoughts  back  to  this  earth,  and 
the  brilliant  vanity  of  its  cities,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  splendors  of 
a  saloon  in  the  Serra  palace  of  Genoa.  Here  walls  and  columns,  co- 
vered with  mirrors  and  gold,  a  floor  of  tesselated  marble,  and  tables 
of  richest, Mosaic,  fascinate  the  eye;  and  you  at  first  half  conceive 
yourself  realizing  the  gorgeous  fictions  of  some  oriental  dream ;  and 
you  begin  to  forget  the  poverty,  strife,  and  wretchedness,  which  dis- 
figure the  condition  of  man.  But  there  is  one  painting  among  the 
many  which  adorn  the  costly  galleries  of  this  mansion,  that  brings 
you  back  to  the  painful  reality ;  it  is  from  the  vivid  pencil  of  Carlo 
Dolci,  and  represents  that  scene  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  in 
which  innocence,  amid  the  sorrows  and  dismay  of  our  shrinking  na- 
tures, resigned  itself  to  the  agonies  and  ignominy  of  the  cross !  He 
that  can  gaze  on  this  scene,  and  feel  no  emotions  of  grief  and  reve- 
rence, must  have  a  heart  that  pity  cannot  touch,  or  heaven  forgive ! 

I  could  take  the  reader  to  other  princely  edifices,  to  the  unrivalled 
paintings  which  adorn  them,  the  statues  and  marbles  which  heighten 
their  claims  to  admiration  —  for  no  city  in  the  world  is  so  rich  in 
palaces  as  Genoa —  but  I  have  not  room  to  record  my  impressions, 
nor  he  time  to  peruse  them.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  this  city 
which  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed ;  it  is  the  provision  which  has 
been  made,  by  individual  wealth,  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  and 
poor.  Here  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  communicate  their 
feelings,  and  catch  the  meaning  of  others,  without  the  aid  of  an  arti- 
culate language ;  here  the  aged,  whom  the  tumiug  tide  of  fortune 
has  left  wrecked  on  the  shore,  find  a  simple  but  generous  asylum ; 
here  the  orphan  boy  is  furnished  the  means  of  procuring  a  present 
subsistence,  and  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  that  may  subserve  his  after 
years ;  and  here  the  little  girl,  who  has  no  mother  and  no  home,  may 
find  a  cheerful  refuge,  where  she  may  braid  her  flowers,  receive  the 
avails  of  her  work,  and  at  a  becoming  age,  perhaps  make  another 
happy  with  her  beauty  and  timid  worth.  These  are  the  benefactions 
of  tne  more  wealthy  citizens  of  Genoa,  and  bespeak  virtues  that  will 
be  revered  when  the  usual  forms  in  which  wealth  expresses  itself 
shall  be  remembered  only  to  be  pitied  and  despised. 

We  were  cautioned  in  coming  here  not  to  go  in  our  purchases  be- 
yond the  assurances  of  our  own  knowledge  ;  and  we  at  first  hesitated 
distrustingly  over  the  genuineness  of  a  string  of  coral  beads,  those 
little  gifb  which  one  gets  abroad  for  an  infant  sister,  a  lisping  niece, 
or  one  deeper  in  the  bond  of  years,  but  capable  of  receiving  them 
without  a  surrender  of  the  heart.  But  in  all  the  purchases  we  made, 
and  they  were  many,  and  some  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  I  hoard 
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no  complaints  of  the  *  Ligurian  frajad/  The  jewelled  watch,  that 
ezhauBted  my  little  purse,  has  pnived  as  true  to  the  promise  of 
its  vender,  as  a  steed  to  the  word  of  a  Turk.  I  wish  1  were  as  regu- 
lar, and  as  true  to  my  real  interest,  as  this  is  to  the  sun.  But  I  am 
not ;  neither,  dear  reader,  can  you  be ;  but  were  it  as  easy  for  us  to 
correct  our  faults  as  it  is  to  detect  them,  virtue  would  lose  the  merit 
she  now  derives  from  the  conflict :  the  hardest  substances  polish  the 
steel  the  brightest 

The  Genoese,  especially  the  young  females,  are  remarkably  neat  in 
their  persons.  Even  those  in  the  humblest  condition  seldom  ofiend  you 
in  a  negligence  of  dress.  The  kerchief  that  protects  the  bosom,  may 
have  been  rent,  but  it  has  been  repaired  ;  its  snov^  whiteness  blushes 
back  the  living  carnation  of  her  cheek  ;  the  stocking  may  betray  the 
frequent  efforts  of  the  needle,  but  it  sets  snugly  to  Ine  round  instep, 
and  then  there  is  nothing  else  there  to  make  you  wish  the  gentle 
wearer  had  forded  one  of  her  mountain  streams.  The  daughter  of 
the  simple  g^dener,  as  she  sits  at  market,  by  the  side  of  her  little 
vegetable  store,  seems  to  have  caught  her  conceptions  of  propriety 
from  the  violets  of  her  parterre ;  and  the  blooming  girl  of  Keeco 
understands  how  to  give  an  additional  attraction  to  a  smooth  orange, 
or  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  she  comes  in  her  blue  silk  boddice,  her  rose- 
colored  petticoat,  her  Maltese  cross  of  gold,  with  her  hair  fancifully 
braided  and  interlaced  with  flowers ;  and  the  tuberose,  the  blossom 
of  the  pomegranate,  and  the  sprig  of  rich  jasmine,  in  their  mingled 
fragrance  and  beauty,  are  not  more  captivating,  than  the  bright  smile 
which  plays  over  her  sweet  face.  Who  would  not  purchase  of  such 
an  one  i  I  could  not  have  passed  her  by,  though  her  basket  had  con- 
tained only  the  blighted  fruit  o£  some  vainly  cherished  tree.  I  have 
ever  observed,  that  he  who  solicits  charity  for  another,  or  pressed  by 
need,  essays  to  sell  what  is  his  own,  is  most  successful  when  he  rather 
stirs  our  admiration  than  pity.  Emotions  awakened  by  objects  in  them- 
selves agreeable,  are  ever  more  welcome  guests  at  the  heart,  than 
those  which  come  merely  to  claim  our  compassion.  Hence  it  is,  that 
rich  men  dying  heirless,  oftener  bequeath  their  estates  to  the  rich  than 
the  poor.  What  a  miserable  thing,  after  all,  is  human  nature  I  But  I 
am  moralizing  again  :  this  habit  will  be  the  ruin  of  me,  and  my  narra- 
tive in  the  bargain.  But  can  a  stream  leave  the  spring  and  not  carry 
vrith  it  the  properties  of  its  fountain  ?  There  is  egotism  in  that  re- 
mark :  but  let  it  pass. 

We  could  not  leave  Genoa  without  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Mary 
Magdalen  of  Paul  Veronese,  in  the  royal  palace.  This  meek  being  is 
represented  in  the  house  of  the  pharisee,  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  so  full  of  life  and  tender  force  is  each  limb  and  feature,  that  your 
feelings,  unperceived  by  yourself,  begin  to  flood  your  eyes.  Her  atti- 
tude, so  meek  and  devoted ;  her  long  and  flowing  locks  of  gold,  con- 
cealing more  of  her  face  than  her  emotions ;  the  timid  hand,  half 
failing  in  its  office ;  the  look  of  grief  and  love ;  the  tears,  as  they 
swim  and  fall,  make  you  feel  that  there  is  a  sweetness  and  loveliness 
in  piety,  which  nothing  can  surpass  or  supply,  in  the  female  heart. 

We  have  been  to  the  palace  of  the  doges,  but  there  is  only  enough 
there  to  make  you  grieve  for  what  is  gone.  The  ereat  council  cham- 
ber, vrith  its  lofty  ceiHug  of  ririd  frescoes,  and  stately  columns  of  betti^ 
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dful  bny^atello,  remains ;  but  the  marble  statues  which  once  adorned 
it^  )(mr  departed,  and  their  niches  have  been  supplied  with  such  re- 
„«{imeiRiations  as  plaster  and  stiff  dirtpevy  can  produce.  These  men  of 
*clay.aiid  buckram,  standing  so  afttuteiy  in  this  hall  of  legislative  wis-. 
..dofi%  lemind  me  of  th<A€  members  of  our. congress  unocmditional^ 
ihstructed  by  their  constituents.  But  these  are  memorials  faese,  toe 
9vhich  an^merican  heart  can  never  be  wholly  dead ;  a  marible  bust  of 
Columbus,  and  two  letters  in  his  own  hand,  addressed  to.tbetdti^eim 
of  Genoa.  These  remains  reconciled  us  to  the  desolate  sensations 
of  the  spot ;  they  brought  back  with  vivifying  power  the  virtues  and. 
trials,  the  triumphs  and  sufierings,  of  one  to  whom  the  world  o^es  its 
sreatest  debt  of  gratitude,  and  who  sunk  to  his  last  rest  in  distrust, 
desertion,  and  chains  1  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  dress  his  bier ;  nor  will 
I  presumptively  cast  a  flower  into  that  fragrant,  imperishable  garland, 
which  Irdtftg-tas  woven  on  his  grave.  Virtue  may  be  misrepresented, 
peTBeesfiBfdtr  ttid  hurried  to  the  tomb ;  but  the  righteous  wake  not 
more  aioy&fedlf  Ito  the  reality  of  their  hopes,  than  this  to  an  immortal 
yemoinfavf]^»e(  ^ 

Xh^'^^aftax^  must  not  suppose  that  every  thingin  Genoa  wore  to  my 
eyes3ttyitf4cfti  of  the  couUur  de  rote,  as  this  description  may  at  first  seem 
to  intimate.  I  might  have  daidtlif  shaded  some  features  in  thi»  pic- 
ture, without  being  unjust^totltt-  original ;  but  my  first  glance  of  the 
city,  from  the  sea,  disarqafe&me;  •  I  was  like  a  painter  sketx^mg  the 
&ce  c^the  one  he  loves.  I  ittmhtaRrith  truth  have  brouffht  inaouBpiunfiil 
pnoninency  the  ignorane^bt'die  great  masses ;  their  ddfanvB4onfi-<. 
dence  in  the  pageantrietir^  iheir  religion;  their  easily  disnif>lxired 
connection  with  a  virtuoos'iifb ;  the  jealousies  and  guilt-mhioh  tmtble : 
their  social  relations ;  the  absence  of  incentives  to  enterprise  ^d  in- 
dustry, in  their  civil  condition ;  the  spirit  of  discontent  .iraich^breda  • 
and  embitters  their  seeming  repose  ;  and  above  all,  the  massive  des-  • 
potism  which  grinds  them  to  the  earth.  The  lingering  forms  of  free- 
aom  have  at  leugth  departed  from  Genoa ;  her  doges  are  in  the  grave, 
and  her  commerce  has  fled  the  ocean.  Egypt  and  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace,  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant,  with  the  thousand 
bright  isles  wbic)i  gemmed  these  waters,  and  where  she  was  once  re- 
spected andiObf^ed,  now  know  her  no  more.  Even  Venice,  her  an- 
cient rival,  faas^csised  to  dream  of  her  power;  to  all  the  East  she  is 
only  what  are  n^  the  hosts  that  went  .from  her  bosom  to  battle  in 
the  Holy  Land  ;  a  phantom  of  perished  greatness. 

Aft  a  better'day  may  yet  perhaps  dawn  on  Genoa.     She  is  not  yet 
tber  ruined  votary  of  vice,  nor  the^  crouching  slave  of  tyranny.     An- 
^tbvc  Doria,  like  her  first,  may  y eittari^e  to  rally  her  scattered  strength ;  \ 
ta  bleak  the  iron  that  eats  intoiiecisoul;  to  send  the  malignant  despot  i 
vrbd  rivets  her  chain,  back  t6  hispefify .Isle ;  and,  sustained  by  the  thaoi^:^ 
ing  vigor  of  firatemal  cities,  isgijipfde  with  the  force  of  Austrian'ia- 
terference,  and  with  indignant  ooMrgy  hurl  back  the  broken  links  of 
her  fetters  into  the  very  to^tli  of-  that  Moloch  of  despotism.     May 
this  day  come;  may  these  egfiBKaee  it;  and  Genoa,  were  not  the  pixyfier 
beneath  thy  pride,  here  are  hearts  and  hands  for  diee !     Stnke  for 
freedom  and  for  self-respect;  for  the  greatness  lost,  and  the  gifts  that 
remain !     Thousands  mourn  Ay  slumber,  and  the  spirits  of  thy  far 
ihers  speak  to  thee  from  the  grave ! 
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THE     DYING     GIRL. 


*  To  lire  in  hetrti  «e  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die.'  CAMriBLL. 


I. 


Do  HOT  forget  me !  —  I  would  not  my  name 
As  a  atrange  language  to  yonr  ears  became,. 
But  seldom  uttered,  only  heard  with  sigbg, 
As  harp-string  to  tne  moaning  wind  replies — 

Not  so,  not  so ! 


Hi 


Speak  of  me,  when  the  summer  day  is  bright 
With  glorious  sunbeams,  and  the  golden  light 
Streams  through  the  lattice  of  my  own  green  bower  i 
Let  me  be  tbere^  in  that  rejoicine  hour. 

At  least  in  name. 


HI. 


Speak  of  me,  when  the  twilight's  purple  haze 
Snots  each  fair  prospect  from  your  ardent  gaae, 
And  turning  to  the  quiet  joys  of  home, 
Sweet  memories  of  departed  dear  ones  come^ 

To  stir  the  heart. 


IV. 


Speak  of  me,  when  in  heaven's  blue  arch  afarf 
Snines  forth  m  glory  each  efiulgent  star ; 
Say  how  I  loved  their  lustre,  that  my  name 
May  ever  dwell  amid  their  hosts  of  flame. 

To  meet  your  eyes ! 


V. 


Speak  of  roe,  when  my  own  sweet  garden  rose, 
On  slender  stem,  in  moss-clad  beauty  blows ; 
I  would  be  linked  with  all  the  flowers  that  bloom, 
Till  ye  might  half  forget  the  silent  tomb. 

Where  I  shall  Ue. 


▼I. 


Speak  of  me,  when  around  the  winter's  hearth, 
Young  hearts  are  cheerful  with  the  season's  mirth, 
And  strike  the  soft  guitar  I  loved  so  well. 
And  let  its  chords,  in  some  old  ballad,  tell 

A  tale  of  me ! 


rii. 

Speak  of  me,  not  in  sorrow,  for  ye  know 
To  what  calm  skies  and  gentle  streams  I  go ; 
To  flowers  that  fade  not,  through  eternal  spring, 
All  robed  in  light,  to  wear  an  angeKs  wing, 

An  angel's  crown. 

Irlll. 

speak  of  me  then  with  gladness,  not  with  tears, 
For  when  have  flitted  by  a  few  short  years. 
Ye,  too,  will  pass  from  earthly  care  and  paiu, 
And  we  ahail  meet  in  paradise  again, 

No  more  to  part! 
Jfrn^  FerJk,  JprU,  1830.  M.  n.  m. 
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woman's    lots. 

A  woman's  love,  deep  in  the  heart, 

Is  like  the  violet  flower. 
That  lifta  its  modest  head  apart, 

lo  some  sequestered  bower; 
And  blest  is  he  Ivho  finds  that  bloom, 

Who  sips  its  jG[entie  sweets; 
He  heeds  not  liTe's  oppressive  gloom. 

Nor  all  the  care  he  meets. 

A  woman's  love  is  like  the  springy 

Anid  the  wild  alone; 
A  burning  wild,  o'er  which  the  wing 

Of  cloud  is  seldom  thrown ; 
And  blest  is  he  who  meets  that  fount, 

Beneath  the  sultry  day ; 
How  gladly  should  his  spirits  mount, 
.    How  pleasant  be  his  way ! 

A  woman's  love  is  like  the  rock« 

That  every  tempest  braves. 
And  stands  secure  amid  the  shock 

Of  ocean's  wildest  waves ; 
And  blest  is  he  to  whom  repose 

Within  its  shade  is  given ; 
The  world,  with  all  its  cares  and  wees, 

Seems  less  like  earth  than  heaven. 


A    SABBATH    DAY-DREAM. 


tr  OKACB  eEArrbN,  avth«e  op  'old  agb  aivd  beadtv/  *thb  rsw-tbab,'  btc 


'  I  had  a  draaiB,  which  wu  not  all  a  drean.* 

*  The  weather  is  so  warm,  and  I  have  eaten  such  a  dinner,  that  I 
am  confident  I  shall  fall  asleep,  if  I  go  to  afternoon  church.  What 
shall  I  do,  mother  V 

'  Go  to  church,  Louisa,  as  your  father  desires.  Listen  to  the  ser- 
vice, with  proper  devotional  feeling ;  and  give  Mr.  Snorer's  sermon 
your  undivided  attention,  and  you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  ^ling 
a&leep/ 

'  Mother,  I  have  tried  that,  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can  neither 
keep  my  feelings  nor  my  attention  alive  enough  to  keep  my  senses 
awake.  I  have  to  pinch  myself,  and  run  pins  into  my  luieo,  yet  all 
will  not  do ;  some  mvisible  power  presses  down  my  eye-lids ;  and 
before  I  am  aware,  there  I  sit,  my  stupid  head  nodding,  with  its  eyes 
shut,  in  full  view  of  the  congregation.* 

'You  have  said  all  this  before,  Louisa;  but  you  cannot  stay  at 
home,  without  displeasing  your  father ;  so  let  me  advise  you  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  do  your  best  to  overcome  this  unlady-like 
habit  of  sleeping  in  church.* 

Louisa's  mother  might  have  added  more ;  but  her  father's  voice 
was  now  heard,  summoning  her  to  attend  him ;  and  as  in  silence  she 
pursued  her  way  by  his  side,  along  the  dusty  path,  beneath  a  scorch- 
mg  sun,  her  heart  rebelled,  and  she  loneed  to  be  in  her  own  plea- 
sant gardeii,  or  seated  beneath  the  cool  piazza.    However,  to  church 
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abe  went,  and  to  sleep  she  went ;  and  ivhile  her  father  listened  ap* 
provingly  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  well-turned  sentences  of  Mr. 
Snorer's  discourse,  the  nasal  twang  and  monotonous  cadence  of  the 
good  preacher  had  their  customary  lulling  eflbct  on  the  senses  of 
Beveral  of  the  congregation ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  was  visited 
with  so  singular  a  dream,  as  occurred  to  poor  Louisa,  during  her 
stolen  slumbers. 

The  silly  girl  had  read  in  one  of  her  French  lessons,  a  certain 
fanciful  story,  called  the  '  Palace  of  Truth,*  and  she  now  &ncied  the 
sacred  edifice  converted  into  such  an  abode,  and  Mr.  Snorer's  motley 
congregation  subjected  to  the  involuntary  betrayal  of  their  inmost 
thoughts.  Even  her  respected  father  did  not  escape.  He,  good  man, 
listened  with  profound  attention,  to  be  sure ;  but  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  piety,  an  imp  of  sectarian  intolerance  occupied  his  mind ;  and  all 
the  arguments  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Snorer  were  treasured  there,  as 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  wherewith  to  carry  on  a  wordy  war 
(fighting  still  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,)  with  certain 
of  his  heretical  neighbors.  Even  in  her  dream,  Louisa  felt  sorely 
grieved  at  her  imagined  discovery  of  how  very,  very  far  her  father's 
spirit  of  religious  controversy  led  him  from  the  path  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. 

A  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  next  pew,  was  wide  awake,  and  appa- 
rently attentive ;  but  when  his  thoughts  were  laid  bare,  they  were 
found  to  consist  of  interesting  calculations  touching  his  earthly  stores ; 
while  his  wife,  a  notable  house-keeper,  was  laying  thrifty  plans  of 
domestic  economy,  her  eyes  at  the  same  time  fixed  steadfastly  on  the 
minister,  whose  discourse  she  seemed  to  be  devouring  with  both  her 
ears. 

A  young  lawyer  was  next  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  and  his  mind  pre- 
sented such  a  medley  of  incongruous  ideas,  of  shallow  learning  and 
vain  conceits,  that  there  was  no  room  for  devotion  ;  and  Louisa  was 

flad  to  pass  him  by,  and  take  a  peep  at  the  thoughts  of  his  next  neigh- 
or,  a  orother  lawyer,  and,  to  casual  observers,  his  counterpart  in 
mental  endowments  ;  but  there  was  a  great  contrast  in  the  inner  man. 
All  wandering  fancies  were  banished,  and  his  high  intellectual  powers 
were  turned  attentively  to  the  sermon  of  good  Mr.  Snorer,  to  whom 
he  was  listening,  as  he  had  often  done  berore,  wishing  and  hoping  to 
draw  instruction  from  his  words ;  something  to  satisfy  the  cravingn  of 
a  religious  heart.  But  he  was  disappointed,  as  usual,  and  fell  mto 
criticisms  on  the  preacher;  pronouncing  him  'dry/  'phlegmatic/ 
and  '  wholly  uninteresting.' 

An  old  bachelor  sat  near,  a  regular  attendant  on  divine  service ;  a 
religious  man  ;  a  man  who  admitted  no  excuse  for  those  misguided 
individuals  who  pass  through  this  weary  pilgrimage  'vrithout  God  in 
the  world.'  There  at  least  Louisa  expected  to  find  a  well-regulated 
mind,  properly  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  day.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  eood  man's  heart  was  wandering  after  his  eyes  amone  the  younser 
and  fairer  portion  of  the  congregation ;  though  he  felt  half  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  them  for  looking  so  pretty  in  their  Sunday  bonnets,  that 
he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  them.  Louisa  smiled  archly,  with  ma- 
licious glee,  when  the  found  which  way  the  old  bachelor's  thouffhta 
were  straying,  and  she  dreamed  that  he  stretched  out  bis  band  to 
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seize  her,  and  take  his  revenge  ;  but  she  stepped  back,  and  tamed 
demurely  toward  a  pew,  where  reclined  a  gentteman  with  perfumed 
handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  kid  glove.  This  youi^ 
man  was  one  of  Louisa's  beaux,  and  she  felt  curious  to  know  wh^her 
Mr.  Snorer*s  preaching  produced  any  effect  on  his  mind.  But  to  her 
Burpnse,  she  could  not  find  that  he  had  any  mind.  -  There  was  a 
vacikum  in  its  place !  It  was  a  mere  puppet,  dressed  up  in  the  exter- 
nals of  good  society ! 

Louisa  turned  to  some  young  acquaintance  o[  her  own  sex,  and,  as 
she  expected,  found  them  with  their  frivolous  thoughts  intent  upon 
dress,  running  up  and  down  the  scale  of  fashion,  with  the  same  mono- 
tonous pei^everance  with  which  young  ladies  are  taught  to  run  their 
scales  on  the  piano.  When  their  eyes  lighted  on  a  new  and  expen- 
sive dress,  well  garnished  with  feathers,  and  furbelows,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  fashion,  they  might  be  considered  at  the  top  of  the 
scale ;  and  down  their  silly  thoughts  ran  again,  when  a  dowdy  object 
met  their  view.  . 

There  was  one  lady,  whose  handsome  face  and  brilliant  eyes  had 
often  excited  Louisa's  admiration.  They  seemed  capable  of  expiea»- 
ing  the  pure  intellectual  sentiments  of  an  elevated  mind ;  but  Louisft 
dreamed  that  the  fine  qualities  of  this  beauti^l  girl  were  obscured 
by  pride  and  vanity ;  and  even  in  church,  these  prevailed,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  feelings  better  befitting  the  occasion.  Pexhapa,  thought 
Louisa,  if  the  preacher's  words  reached  her  heart,  for  a  heart  she  has 
of  innate  worth,  beating  beneath  that  lovely  form,  if  the  preacher's 
words  touched  one  chord  there,  it  might  respond  in  a  nobler  strain. 
But  the  discourse  did  not  fix  her  attention,  for  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  blame  poor  Mr.  Snorer ;  and  Louisa  found  her  contemptuously 
scrutinizing  the  mean  apparel  of  some  humble-looking  strangers  in 
a  pew  before  her.  Mother  and  daughter  they  appeared  to  be,  and 
were,  as  Louisa  remarked,  any  thing  but  well  dressed.  However, 
though  the  outside  was  mean,  there  was  worth  beneath  it.  In  the 
heart  of  the  old  lady  dwelt  the  piety  which  '  passeth  show ;'  nor  was 
her  daughter  destitute  of  devotional  feeling ;  but  at  that  moment,  a 
sad  struggle  was  going  on  in  her  mind.  She  felt  herself  meanly  at- 
tired, in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  fashion.  Poverty  seemed  to  hang 
about  her  as  a  garment ;  and  she  was  striving  in  vain  to  conquer  this 
unworthy  sense  of  debasement,  by  every  lesson  in  favor  of  meekness 
and  humility,  that  Christianity  had  taught  her.  Mortification  had  enr 
tered  her  young  heart,  and  envy  stood  in  the  portal.  How  can  I  pray 
here,  thought  she,  amid  looks  of  scorn,  and  eyes  of  cold  inquurl 
'  Go  into  thy  closet  and  shut  the  door;'  these  words  seemed  to  be 
ringing  in  her  ears,  and  she  longed  for  the  sanctity  of  solitude,  to  re- 
lieve her  fiom  feelings  which  were  at  war  with  devotion.  When  she 
raised  her  head,  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sufiused  with 
tears.  It  was  the  blush  of  false  shame ;  the  tears  were  those  of  mor 
tified  pride ;  and  as  her  mother  at  the  same  moment  raised  her  head, 
there  was  a  remarkable  contrast  in  the  expression  of  tranquil  resig- 
nation in  her  pale  countenance.  Louisa  was  gazing  on  them  both, 
with  much  interest,  and  prepaiing  to  search  deeper  into  their  hearts, 
when  a  bustle  in  the  congregation  awakened  her.  Mr.  Snorer  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  sermon,  and  very  soon  he  and  fttber  Somniis 
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Btalked  off  together ;  and  Louisa  walked  silently  home.  On  arriving 
there,  she  hastened  to  her  mother's  room,  and  exclaimed  as  she  en- 
tered, '  Oh  !  mother !  I  have  had  such  a  dream !' 

*  A  dream,  Louisa  V  said  her  mother,  in  an  incredulous  tone.  '  I 
cannot  think  you  have  been  sleeping  in  church  again  !' 

'  That  was  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  replied  Louisa ; 
'  but  my  dream,  dear  mother ;  will  you  hear  my  dream  V 

Silence  gave  consent,  and  Louisa  recounted  her  silly  vision,  as 
related  above  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  her  mother  yawned  several 
times ;  and  then  remarked,  that  if  dreams  were  any  criterion  of  the 
disposition  of  the  dreamer,  Louisa  must  stand  accused  of  great  want 
of  charity  in  her  interpretation  of  her  neighbors'  thoughts. 


STANZAS 

mmiTTXtt     IN     THE     ALBUM     OF     AN     INVALID     IN     ITALY. 


BT    BBNBY     T.    TaCKBBMAN. 


Land  of  the  mighty  past ! 
Land  of  the  aword  and  harp,  the  loved  and  brave, 

Of  eifls  too  bright  lo  laat, 
Land  of  Art°a  trophiea,  and  of  Olory*s  grave  1 

Of  thee  a  boon  I  seek ! 
Not  for  wealth's  xnlnion,  or  the  heir  of  power, 

But  for  the  pure  and  meek, 
A  wounded  bird,  a  aorrow-atricken  flower. 

From  a  cold,  craggy  atrand, 
Kreedom'a  last  haunt,  she  courts  thy  genia]  sky; 

O  wake  the  zephyrs  bland, 
To  round  her  cheek,  and  light  her  drooping  eyel 

By  the  devotion  true 
Of  bim  who  hath  her  vows  —  his  being's  joy, 

By  the  clear  eye  of  blue^ 
And  graceiul  ringlets  of  her  eldest  boy : 

Bv  the  soft,  winsome  smiles, 
And  cherub  archneas  of  her  second  bom, 

And  by  the  loving  wiles 
Of  the  young  babe,  her  play- thing  night  and  mom : 

Restore  the  fond  and  fair. 
Whose  brow  hath  kept  undiromed  its  light  divine^ 

Whose  locks  of  auburn  hair 
Have  swept  no  altar-stone  but  natnre^s  shrine. 

What  though  the  senseless  air 
Lists  not  lo  mortal  cal],  but  vagrant  flies^ 

Regardless  of  mv  prayer, 
To  bring  chill  breeses  ana  tempMtnoni  skies  1 


Hope,  lady,  to  the  last  I 
tist  votive  faith  thy  constant  solace  be; 

Time's  bondage  soon  is  past, 
And  heaven  doth  ever  cherish  soch  as  thee  I 
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SLEEPY    HOLLOW. 


B7     GE0FFRE7     CRAYON,    GENT. 


Haying  pitcbed  my  tent,  probably  for  the  remaind^  of  my  days, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  I  am  tempted  to  give  Bome 
few  particulars  concerning  that  spell-bound  region  ;  especially  as  it 
has  risen  to  historic  importance,  under  the  pen  of  my  revered  friend 
and  master,  the  sage  historian  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Beside,  I 
find  the  very  existence  of  the  place  has  been  held  in  question  by 
many ;  who,  judging  from  its  odd  name,  and  from  the  odd  stories  cur- 
rent among  the  vulgar  concerning  it,  have  rashly  deemed  the  whole 
to  be  a  fanciful  creation,  like  the  Lubber  Land  of  mariners.  I  must 
confess  there  is  some  apparent  cause  for  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
coloring  given  by  the  worthy  Diedrich,  to  his  descriptions  of  the 
Hollow ;  who,  in  this  instance,  has  departed  a  little  from  his  usually 
sober  if  not  severe  style ;  beguiled,  very  probably,  by  his  predilection 
for  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  by  a  certain  lurking  taint  of  romance, 
whenever  any  thing  connected  with  the  Dutch  was  to  be  described. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  make  up  for  this  amiable  error,  on  the  part  of  my 
venerable  and  venerated  friend,  by  presenting  the  reader  with  a  more 
precise  and  statistical  account  of  the  Hollow ;  though  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shall  not  be  prone  to  lapse,  in  tlie  end,  into  the  very  error  I  am 
speaking  of,  so  potent  i^  the  witchery  of  the  theme. 

I  believe  it  was  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  name,  and  the  idea  of 
something  mystic  and  dreamy  connected  with  it,  that  first  led  me,  in 
my  boyish  ramblings,  into  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  character  of  the 
vadley  seemed  to  answer  to  the  name ;  the  slumber  of  past  ages 
apparently  reic^ed  over  it ;  it  had  not  awakened  to  the  stir  of  im- 
provement, which  had  put  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  bustle.  Here 
reigned  good  old  long-forgotten  fashions ;  the  men  were  in  home- 
spun garbs,  evidently  the  product  of  their  own  farms,  and  the  manufac* 
ture  of  their  own  wives ;  the  women  were  in  primitive  short  gowns  and 
petticoats,  with  the  venerable  sun-bonnets  of  Holland  origin.  The 
lower  part  of  the  vallev  was  cut  up  into  small  farms,  each  consisting 
of  a  little  meadow  and  corn-field ;  an  orchard  of  sprawling,  gnarled 
apple  trees,  and  a  garden,  where  the  rose,  the  marigold,  and  the 
hoUyhock  were  permitted  to  skirt  the  domains  of  the  capacious  cab- 
bage, the  aspiring  pea,  and  the  portly  pumpkin.  Each  had  its  pro- 
lific little  mansion,  teeming  wim  children ;  with  an  old  hat  nailed 
against  the  wall  for  the  house-keeping  wren  ;  a  motherly  hen,  under 
a  coop  on  the  grass-plot,  clucking  to  keep  around  her  a  brood  of  va- 
grant chickens ;  a  cool  stone  well,  with  the  moss-covered  bucket  sus- 
pended to  the  long  balancing  pole,  according  to  the  antediluvian  idea 
of  hydraulics ;  and  its  spinning-wheel  humming  within  doors,  the 
patriarchal  music  of  home  manufacture. 

The  Hollow  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  families  which  had  existed 
there  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  by  frequent  intermarriage, 
had  become  so  interwoven,  as  to  make  a  kind  of  natural  commonwealth. 
As  the  families  had  grown  larger,  the  farms  had  grown  smaller,  every 
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new  generation  requiring  a  new  subdivision,  and  few  thinking  of 
swarming  from  the  native  hive.  In  this  way,  that  happy  golden  mean 
had  been  produced,  so  much  extolled  by  the  poets,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold,  and  very  little  silver.  One  thing  which  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  this  amiable  mean,  was  a  general  repumance  to 
sordid  Ifrbor.  The  sage  inhabitants  of  Sleepy  Hollow  had  read  in 
their  Bible,  which  was  the  only  book  they  studied,  that  labor  was 
originally  inflicted  upon  man  as  a  punishment  of  sin ;  they  regarded 
it,  therefore,  with  pious  abhorrence,  and  never  humiliated  themselves 
to  it,  but  in  cases  of  extremity.  There  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  league 
and  covenant  against  it,  throughout  the  Hollow,  as  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Was  any  one  compelled,  by  dire  necessity,  to  repair 
his  house t  mend  his  fences,  build  a  bam,  or  get  in  a  harvest,  he  con- 
sidered it  a  great  evil,  that  entitled  him  to  call  iu  the  assistance  of  his 
friends.  He  accordingly  proclaimed  a  '  bee,'  or  rustic  gadiering ; 
whereupon  all  his  neighbors  hurried  to  his  aid,  like  faithful  allies ; 
attacked  the  task  with  the  desperate  energy  of  lazy  men,  eager  to 
overcome  a  job ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  fell  to  eating  and 
drinking,  fiddling  and  dancing,  for  very  joy  that  so  great  an  amount 
of  labor  had  been  vanquished,  with  so  little  sweating  of  the  brow. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  worthy  community  was  without 
its  periods  of  arduous  activity.  Let  but  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons  fly 
across  the  valley,  and  all  Sleepy  Hollow  v^as  wide  awake  m  an  in- 
stant. The  pigeon  season  had  arrived !  Every  gun  and  net  was 
forthwith  in  requisition.  The  flail  was  thrown  down  on  the  bam 
floor ;  the  spade  rusted  in  the  garden  ;  the  plough  stood  idle  in  the 
furrow ;  every  one  was  to  the  hill  side,  and  stubble-field,  at  day  break, 
to  shoot  or  entrap  the  pigeons,  in  their  periodical  migrations. 

So,  likewise,  let  but  the  word  be  given  that  the  shad  were  ascend- 
ing the  Hudson,  and  the  worthies  of  the  Hollow  were  to  be  seen 
launched  in  boats  upon  the  river ;  setting  great  stakes,  and  stretching 
their  nets,  like  gigantic  spider-webs,  half  across  the  stream,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  navigators.  Such  are  the  wise  provisions  of  Nature,  by 
which  she  equalizes  rural  affairs.  A  laggard  at  the  plough  is  often  ex-* 
tremely  industrious  with  the  fowling-piece  and  fishing  net;  and 
whenever  a  man  is  an  indifierent  farmer,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  first-rate 
sportsman.  For  catching  shad  and  wild  pigeons,  there  were  none 
throughout  the  country  to  compare  with  the  lads  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

As  I  have  dbserved,  it  was  the  dreamy  nature  of  the  name,  that 
first  beguiled  me,  in  the  holiday  rovings  of  boyhood,  into  this  seques- 
tered region.  I  shunned,  however,  the  populous  parts  of  the  Hollow, 
and  sought  its  retired  haunts,  far  in  the  foldings  of  the  hills,  where 
the  Pocantico  *  vidnds  its  wizard  stream,'  sometimes  silently  and 
darkly,  through  solemn  wopdlands;  sometimes  sparkling  between 
srassy  borders,  in  fresh  gteen  meadows;  sometimes  stealing  along  the 
feet  of  rugged  heights,  under  the  balancing  sprays  of  beech  and  chest- 
nut trees.  A  thousand  crystal  springs,  with  which  this  neighborhood 
abounds,  sent  down  from  the  hill-sides  their  whimpering  rills,  as  if  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Pocantico.  In  this  stream  I  first  essayed  my  un- 
skilful hand  at  angling.  I  loved  to  loiter  along  it,  with  rod  in  hand, 
watching  my  float  as  it  whirled  amid  the  eddies,  or  drifted  into  dark 
holes,  under  twisted  roots  and  sunken  logs,  where  the  largest  fish  are 
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apt  to  lurk.  I  delighted  to  follow  it  into  the  browB  receases  of  the 
woods;  to  throw  by  my  fishing' gear,  and  sit  upon  rocks  beneatli 
towering  oaks  and  clambering  grape-vines ;  bathe  my  feet  in  the  cod 
current,  and  listen  to  the  summer  breeze  playing  among  the  tree- 
tops.  My  boyish  &ncy  clothed  all  nature  around  me  with  ideal 
charms,  uid  peopled  it  with  the  fairy  beings  I  had  read  of  in  poetry 
and  fable.  Here  it  was  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  incipient  habit 
of  day-dreaming,  and  to  a  certain  propensity  to  weave  up  and  tint 
sober  realities  with  my  own  whims  and  imaginings,  which  has  some- 
times made  life  a  little  too  much  like  an  Arabian  tale  to  me,  and  this 
*  working  day  world'  rather  like  a  region  of  romance. 

The  great  gathering  place  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  those  da3r8,  was 
the  church.  It  stood  outside  of  the  Hollow,  near  the  great  highway; 
on  a  green  bank,  shaded  by  trees,  with  the  Pocantico  sweeping  round 
it,  and  emptying  itself  into  a  spacious  mill-pond.  At  that  time,  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  church  was  the  only  place  of  worship  for  a  wide 
neighborhood.  It  was  a  venerable  edince,  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  brick,  the  latter  havinj?  been  brought  from  Holland,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  province,  before  the  arts  in  the  Now  Netherlands  could 
aspire  to  such  a  fabrication.  On  a  stone  above  the  porch,  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  founders,  Frederick  Filipsen,  a  mighty 
patroon  of  the  olden  time,  who  reigned  over  a  wide  extent  of  this 
neighborhood,  and  held  his  seat  of  power  at  Yonkers ;  and  his  wife» 
Katrina  Van  Courtlandt,  of  the  no  less  potent  line  of  the  Van 
Oourtlandts  of  Croton,  who  lorded  it  over  a  great  part  of  the  High* 
lands. 

The  capacious  pulpit,  with  its  wide-spreading  sounding  board,  were 
likewise  early  importations  from  Holland ;  as  also  the  oommunioi^- 
table,  of  massive  form  and  curious  fabric.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  a  weather-cock,  perched  on  top  of  die  belfry,  and  which  was 
considered  orthodox  in  all  windy  matters,  until  a  small  pragmatical 
rival  was  set  up,  on  the  other  end  of  the  church,  above  me  chanceL 
This  latter  bore,  and  still  bears,  the  initials  of  Frederick  Filipsen, 
and  assumed  great  airs  in  consequence.  The  usual  contradiction  en-^ 
sued  that  always  exists  among  church  weather-cocks,  which  can  never 
be  brought  to  agree  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  hav* 
ing  doubtless  acquired,  from  their  position,  the  christian  propensity 
to  schism  and  controversy. 

Behind  the  church,  and  sloping  up  a  gentle  acclivity,  was  its  capa- 
cious burying-g^ound,  in  which  slept  the  earliest  fathers  of  this  rural 
neighborhood.  Here  were  tombstones  of  the  rudest  sculpture ;  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  Dutch,  the  names  and  virtues  of  many  of 
the  first  settlers,  with  their  portraitures  curiously  carved  in  similitude 
of  cherubs.  Long  rows  of  grave-stones,  side  by  side,  of  similar 
names,  but  various  dates,  showed  that  generation  after  generation  of 
the  same  families  had  fallowed  each  other,  and  been  garnered  to* 
gether  in  diis  last  gathering  place  of  kindred. 

Let  me  speak  of  this  quiet  grave-yard  with  all  due  reverence,  fi>r  I 
owe  it  amends  for  the  heedlessness  of  my  boyish  days.  I  blush  to 
acknowledge  the  thoughtless  frolic  with  which,  in  company  with 
other  whipsters,  I  have  sported  within  its  sacred  bounds,  during  the 
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iutervals  of  worship ;  chasing  butterflies,  plucking  wild  flowers,  or 
yieing  with  each  other  who  could  leap  over  die  tallest  tomb-stones ; 
until  checked  by  the  stem  Toice  of  the  sexton. 

The  congregation  was,  in  those  days,  of  a  really  nu-al  character. 
City  ^  fashions  were  as  yet  unknown,  or  unregarded,  by  the  country 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  Steam-boats  had  not  as  yet  confounded 
town  with  country.  A  weekly  market-boat  from  Tarrytown,  the 
*  Farmers'  Daughter,'  navigated  by  the  worthy  Gabriel  Kequa,  was 
the  only  communication  between  all  these  parts  and  the  metropolis. 
A  rustic  belle  in  those  days  considered  a  visit  to  the  city  in  much 
the  same  light  as  one  of  our  modem  fashionable  ladies  regards  a 
visit  to  £urope ;  an  event  that  may  possibly  take  place  once  in  the 
course  of  a  life-time,  but  to  be  hoped  for,  rather  than  expected. 
Hence  the  array  of  the  congregation  was  chiefly  after  the-primitive 
feshions  existing  in  Sleepy  Hollow ;  or  if,  by  chance,  there  was  a 
departure  from  the  Dutch  sun-bonnet,  or  the  apparition  of  a  bright 
gown  of  flowered  calico,  it  caused  quite  a  sensation  throughout  the 
church.  As  the  dominie  generally  preached  by  the  hour,  a  bucket 
of  water  was  providently  placed  on  a  bench  near  the  door,  in  sum- 
mer, with  a  tin  cup  beside  it,  for  the  solace  of  those  who  might  be 
athirst,  either  from  the  heat  of  the  weatheti  or  the  drouth  of  the 
sermon. 

Around  the  pulpit,  and  behind  the  communion-table,  sat  the  eldezs 
of  the  church,  reverend^  gray-headed,  leathem-visaged  men,  whom  I 
regarded  with  awe,  as  so  many  apostles.  They  were  stem  in  their 
sanctity,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  my  giggling  companions  and  my- 
self, and  shook  a  rebuking  finger  at  any -boyish  device  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  compulsory  devotion.  Vain,  however,  were  all  their 
efforts  at  vigilance.  Scarcely  had  the  preacher  held  forth  for  half  an 
hour,  on  one  of  his  interminable  sermons,  than  it  seemed  as  if  the 
drowsy  influence  of  Sleepy  Hollow  breathed  into  the  place :  one 
by  one  the  congregati6n  sank  into  slumber ;  the  sanctified  elders 
leaned  back  in  their  pews,  spreading  their  handkerchiefs  over  dieir 
faces,  as  if  to  keep  off  the  flies ;  while  the  locusts  in  the  neighboring 
trees  would  spin  out  their  sultry  summer  notes,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
the  sleep-provoking  tones  of  the  dominie. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  an  idea  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  its 
church,  as  I  recollect  them  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood. 
It  was  in  my  stripling  days,  when  a  few  ye&rs  had  passed  over  my 
head,  that  I  revisited  them,  in  company  with  the  venerable  Diedrich. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  antiquarian  reverence  with  which  that  sage 
and  excellent  man  contemplated  the  church.  It  seemed  as  if  all  his 
pious  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  Dutch  dynasty  swelled  within  his 
bosom  atthe  sight.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  as  he  regarded  the  pul- 
pit and  the  communion-table ;  even  the  very  bricks  that  had  come  from 
the  mother  country,  seemed  to  touch  a  filial  chord  within  his  bosom. 
He  almost  bowed  in  deference  to  the  stone  above  the  porch,  con- 
taining the  names  of  Frederick  Filipsen  and  Katrina  Van  Uourtlandty 
regarding  it  as  the  linking  together  of  those  patronymic  names,  once 
so  famous  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  or  rather  as  a  key-stone, 
binding  that  mighty  Dutch  family  connexion  of  yore,  one  foot  of 
which  rested  on  Yonkers,  and  the  other  on  the  Croton.    Nor  did  hm 
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forbear  to  notice  with  admiration,  the  windy  contest  which  had  been 
carried  on,  since  time  immemorial,  and  with  real  Dutch  perseverance, 
between  the  two  weather-cocks ;  though  I  could  easily  perceive  he 
coincided  with  the  one  which  had  come  from  Holland. 

Together  we  paced  the  ample  church-yard.  With  deep  veneration 
would  he  turn  down  the  weeds  and  brambles  that  obscured  the  mo- 
dest bnown  grave-stones,  half  simk  in  earth,  on  which  were  recorded, 
in  Dutch,  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  of  ancient  days,  the  Ackers, 
the  Van  Tassels,  and  the  Van  Warts.  As  we  sat  on  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones, he  recounted  to  me  the  exploits  of  many  of  these  worthies ; 
and  my  heart  smote  me,  when  I  heard  of  their  g^reat  doings  in  days 
of  yore,  to  think  how  heedlessly  I  had  once  sported  over  their  graves. 

From  the  church,  the  venerable  Diedrich  proceeded  in  his  re- 
searches up  the  Hollow.  The  genius  of  the  place  seemed  to  hail  its 
future  historian.  All  nature  was  alive  with  gratulation.  .  The  quail 
whistled  a  greeting  from  the  corn-field ;  the  robin  carolled  a  song  of 
praise  from  the  orchard ;  the  loquacious  cat-bird  flew  from  bush  to 
Dush,  with  restless  winff,  proclaiming  his  approach  in  every  variety 
of  note,  and  anon  would  whbk  about,  and  perk  inquisitively  into  his 
tdce,  as  if  to  get  a  knowledge  of  his  physiognomy  ;  the  wood-pecker, 
also,  tapped  a  tattoo  on  the  hollow  apple-tree,  and  then  peerea  know- 
ingly round  the  trunk,  to  see  how  the  great  Diedrich  relished  his  salu- 
tation ;  while  the  ground-squirrel  scampered  along  the  fence,  and  oc- 
casionally whisked  his  tail  over  his  head,  by  way  of  a  huzza! 

The  worthy  Diedrich  pursued  his  researches  in  the  valley  with  cha- 
racteristic devotion ;  entering  familiarly  into  the  various  cottages,  and 
gossipping  with  the  simple  folk,  in  the  style  of  their  own  simpUcity.  I 
confess  my  heart  yearned  with  admiration,  to  see  so  ffreat  a  man,  in 
his  ^ager  quest  after  knowledge,  humbly  demeaning  himself  to  curry 
favor  with  the  humblest ;  sitting  patiently  on  a  Siree-legged  stool, 
patting  the  children,  and  taking  a  purring  grimalkin  on  his  lap, 
while  he  conciliated  the  good  will  of  the  old  Dutch  housewife,  and 
drew  from  her  long  ghost  stories,  spun  out  to  the  humming  accompa- 
niment of  her  wheel. 

His  greatest  treasure  o£  historic  lore,  however,  vras  discovered  in 
an  old  goblin-looking  mill,  situated  among  rocks  and  water-faUs,  with 
clanking  wheels,  and  rushing  streams,  and  aU  kinds  of  uncouth  noises. 
A  horse-shoe,  nailed  to  the  door  to  keep  off  witches  and  evil  spirits, 
showed  that  this  mill  was  subject  to  awful  visitations.  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  an  old  negro  thrust  his  head,  all  dabbled  with  flour,  out 
of  a  hole  above  the  water-wheel,  and  grinned,  and  rolled  his  eyes, 
and  looked  like  the  very  hobgoblin  of  the  place.  The  illustrious 
JHedrich  fixed  upon  him,  at  once,  as  the  very  one  to  give  him  that  in- 
valuable kind  of  information,  never  to  be  acquired  from  books.  He 
beckoned  him  from  his  neat,  sai;  with  him  by  the  hour  on  a  broken 
mill-fitone,  by  the  side  of  the  waterfall,  heedless  of  the  noise  of  the 
water,  and  the  clatter  of  the  mill;  and  1  veiily  believe  it  was  to  his  con- 
ference vrith  this  African  sage,  and  the  precious  revelations  of  the 
good  dame  of  the  spinning  wheel,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  sur- 
prising though  true  history  of  Ichabod  Crane  and  the  headless  horse- 
man, which  has  since  astounded  and  edified  the  world. 

But  Ihavejsaid  enough  of  the  good  old  times  of  my  youthful  days; 
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let  nie  speak  of  die  Hollow  as  I  found  it,  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
when  it  was  kindly  given  me  once  more  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  my 
boyhood.  It  was  a  genial  day,  as  I  approached  that  fated  region.  The 
warm  sunshine  was  tempered  by  a  slight  haze,  so  as  to  give  a  dreamy 
effect  to  the  landscape.  Not  a  breath  of  air  shook  the  foliaee.  The  broad 
Tappan  Sea  was  without  a  ripple,  and  the  sloOps,  with  drooping  sails, 
slept  on  its  glassy  bosom.  Columns  of  smoke,  fW)m  burning  Drusb- 
wood,  rose  lazily  from  the  folds  pf  the  hills,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  slowly  expanded  in  mid  air.  The  distant  lovring  of  a 
cow,  or  the  noontide  crowing  of  a  cock,  coming  faintly  to  the  ear, 
seemed  to  illustrate,  rather  than  disturb,  the  drowsy  quiet  of  the 
scene. 

I  entered  the  Hollow  with  a  beating  heart  Contrary  to  my  appre- 
hensions, I  found  it  but  little  changed.  The  march  of  intellect,  which 
had  made  sUch  rapid  strides  along  every  river  and  highway,  had 
not  yet,  apparently,  turned  down  into  this  favored  valley.  Perhaps 
the  wizard  spell  of  ancient  days  still  reigned  over  the  place,  binding 
up  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  in  happy  contentment  with  things 
as  they  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  yore.  There  were  the 
same  little  farms  and  farm-houses,  with  their  old  hats  for  the  house- 
keeping wren;  their  stone  wells,  moss'covered  buckets,  and  long 
balancing  poles.  There  were  the  «ame  little  rills,  whimpering  down 
to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  Pocajitico ;  while  that  wizara  stream  still 
kept  on  its  course,  as  of  old,  through  solemn  woodlands  and  fresh 
green  meadows :  nor  were  there  wanting  joyoUs  holiday  boys,  to  loiter 
along  its  banks,  as  I  had  done  ;  throw  their  pin-hooks  in  the  stream, 
or  launch  their  mimic  barks.  I  watched  them  with  a  kind  of  melan- 
choly pleasure,  wondering  whether  they  tirere  under  the  same  spell 
of  the  fancy,  that  once  rendered  this  valley  a  fairy  land  to  me.  Alas  ! 
alas !  to  me  every  thing  now  stood  revealed  in  its  simple  reality.  The 
echoes  no  longer  answered  with  wizard  tongues  ;  the  dream  of  youth 
was  at  an  end ;  the  spell  of  Sleepy  Hollow  was  broken ! 

I  sought  the  ancient  church,  on  the  following  Sunday.  There  it  stood, 
on  its  green  bank,  among  the  trees ;  the  Pocanticosweptby  it  in  a  deep 
dark  stream,  where  I  had  so  often  angled ;  there  expanded  the  mili- 

Sond,  as  of  old,  with  the  cows  under  the  willows  on  its  margin,  knee- 
eep  in  water,  che  wine  the  cud,  and  lashine  the  flies  from  their  sides  with 
their  tails.  The  hand  of  improvement,  however,  had  been  busy  with 
the  venerable  pile.  The  pulpit,  fabricated  in  Holland,  had  been  super* 
seded  by  one  of  modem  construction,  and  the  firont  of  the  semi-Grothic 
edifice  was  decorated  by  a  semi-Grecian  portico.  Fortunately,  the 
two  weather-cocks  remained  undisturbed  on  their  perches,  at  each  end 
of  the  church,  and  still  kept  up  a  diametrical  opposition  to  each  other, 
on  all  points  of  windy  doctrine. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  changes  of  time  continued  to  be  appa- 
rent. The  elders  round  the  pulpit  were  men  whom  I  had  left  in  the 
gamesome  frolic  of  their  youth,  but  who  had  succeeded  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  station  of  which  they  once  had  stood  so  much  in  awe.  What 
most  struck  my  eye,  was  the  change  in  the  female  part  of  the  congre^ 
gation.  Instead  of  the  primitive  garbs  of  homespun  manuftu;ture,  and 
antique  Dutch  fashion,  I  beheld  French  sleeves,  French  capes,  and 
French  collars,  and  a  fearful  fluttering  of  French  ribbands. 
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Wben  the  service  was  ended,  I  sought  the  church-yaid  in  which 
1  had  sported  in  my  unthinking  days  of  boyhood.  Several  of  the 
modest  brown  stones,  on  which  were  recorded,  in  Dutch,  the  names 
and  virtues  of  the  patriarchs,  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  others  of  white  marble,  with  urns,  and  wreaths,  and  scraps  of  Eng- 
lish tomb-stone  poetry,  marking  the  intrusion  of  taste,  and  literature, 
and  the  English  language,  in  tnis  once  unsophisticated  Dutch  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  I  was  stumbling  about  among  these  silent  yet  eloquent  memo- 
rials of  the  dead,  I  came  upon  names  familiar  to  me ;  of  those  who 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  during  the  long  interval  of  my  absence. 
Some  I  remembered,  mv  companions  in  boyhood,  who  had  sported 
with  me  on  the  very  sod  under  which  they  were  now  mouldering  ; 
others  who  in  those  days  had  been  the  flower  of  the  yeomanry, 
figuring  in  Sunday  finery  on  the  church  green ;  others,  the  white- 
haired  elders  of  the  sanctuary,  once  arrayed  in  awiul  sanctity  around 
the  pulpit,  and  ever  ready  to  rebuke  the  ill-timed  mirth  of  the  wanton 
stripling,  who,  now  a  man,  sobered  by  years,  and  schooled  by  vicissi- 
tudes, looked  down  pensively  upon  their  graves.  'Our  fathers/ 
thought  I,  '  where  are  they !  —  and  the  prophets,  can  they  live 
for  ever !' 

I  Mras  disturbed  in  my  meditations,  by  the  noise  of  a  troop  of  idle 
urchins,  who  came  gambolling  about  the  place,  where  I  had  so  often 
gambolled.  They  were  checked,  as  I  and  my  playmates  had  often 
been,  by  the  voice  of  the  sexton,  a  man  staid  in  years  and  demeanor. 
I  looked  wistfully  in  his  face ;  had  I  met  him  any  where  else,  I  should 
probably  have  passed  him  by  without  remark ;  but  here  I  was  alive  to 
the  traces  of  former  times,  and  detected  in  the  demure  features  of  this 
guardian  of  the  sanctuary,  the  lurking  lineaments  of  one  of  the  very 
playmates  I  have  alluded  to.  We  renewed  our  acquaintance.  He 
sat  down  beside  me,  on  one  of  the  tomb-stones  over  which  we  had 
leaped  in  our  juvenile  sports,  and  we  talked  together  about  our  boyish 
days,  and  held  edifying  discourse  on  the  instability  of  all  sublunary 
things,  as  instanced  in  the  scene  around  us.  He  was  rich  in  historic 
lore,  as  to  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  circumference 
of  thirty  miles,  and  from  him  I  learned  the  appalling  revolution  that 
was  taking  place  throughout  the  neighborhood.  All  this  I  clearly 
perceived  he  attributed  to  Uie  boasted  march  of  intellect,  or  rather 
to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  steam.  He  bewailed  the  times  when 
the  only  conmiunication  with  town  was  by  the  weekly  market-boat, 
the  '  Farmers'  Daughter,*  which,  under  the  pilotage  of  the  worthy 
Gabriel  Requa,  braved  the  perils  of  the  Tappan  Sea.  Alas  !  Gabriel 
and  the  '  Farmers'  Daughter'  slept  in  peace.  Two  steam-boats  now 
splashed  and  paddled  up  daily  to  the  little  rural  port  of  Tarrytown. 
The  spirit  of  speculation  and  improvement  had  seized  even  upon 
that  once  quiet  and  unambitious  little  dorp.  The  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  laid  out  into  town  lots.  Instead  of  the  little  tavern  below 
the  hill,  where  the  fhrmers  used  to  loiter  on  market  days,  and  indulge 
in  cider  and  gingerbread,  an  ambitious  hotel,  with  cupola  and  ve- 
randahs, now  crested  the  summit,  among  churches  built  in  the  Gre- 
cian and  Grothic  styles,  showing  the  great  increase  of  piety  and  polite 
taste  in  the  neighborhood.     As  to  Dutch  dresses  and  sun-bonnets. 
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they  were  no  longer  tolerated,  or  even  thought  of;  not  a  fanner's 
daughter  hut  now  went  to  town  for  the  fashions ;  nay,  a  city  milliner 
had  ]*ecently  set  up  in  the  village,  who  threatened  to  reform  the  heads 
of  Che  whole  neighborhood. 

I  had  heard  enough  !  I  thanked  my  old  pl&ymate  for  his  intelli- 
gence, and  departed  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church,  with  the  sad 
conviction  that  I  had  beheld  the  last  Imgerings  of  the  good  old  Dutch 
times,  in  this  once  favored  region.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to 
confirm  this  impression,  it  would  be  the  intelligence  which  has  just 
reached  me,  that  a  bank  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  aspiring 
little  port  just  mentioned.  The  fate  of  the  neighborhood  is,  there- 
fore, sealed.  I  see  no  hope  of  averting  it.  The  golden  mean  is  at 
an  end.  The  country  is  suddenly  to  be  deluged  with  wealth.  The 
late  simple^'farmers  are  to  become  bank  directors,  and  drink  claret  and 
champagne ;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to  figure  in  French  hats 
and  feathers ;  for  French  wines  and  French  fashions  commonly  keep 
pace  with  paper  money.  How  can  I  hope  that  even  Sleepy  Hollow 
can  escape  the  general  inundation  1  In  a  little  while,  I  fear  the 
slumber  of  ages  will  be  at  end ;  the  strum  of  the  piano  will  succeed 
to  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel ;  the  trill  of  the  Italian  opera  to  the 
nasal  quaver  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  and  the  antiquarian  visitor  to  the 
Hollow,  in  the  petulance  of  his  disappointment,  may  pronounce  all 
that  I  have  recorded  of  that  once  fisivored  region,  a  fable. 

Gboppkbt  CiATOir. 


SPIRIT     WITNESSES. 


*  I  nmruB.  walk  abrottd  in  the  6elds  or  In  the  woode,  at  mora  ortwilif  ht,i>r  In  the  lultry  noontide, 
that  I  do  not  hear,  end  feel,  end  eee,  that  Ooo  ia  within,  around,  and  aboTe  me.'  Pvixkb. 


GoD*s  praise  is  in  the  xephyr's  eigh, 

Low  breathed  the  greenwood  Boughs  among, 
And  where  the  wild  wind  rashes  by, 

Its  cadence  greets  us,  clear  and  strong. 

We  hear  it,  when  the  ocean  waves 
Break  gently  on  the  solemn  shore,    - 

And  when  the  tempest-spirit  raTes, 
To  swell  their  hollow-sounding  roar. 

Ws  read  it  in  the  gorgeous  elond, 

Tinged  by  the  day-god's  parting  glow, 

We  read  iim  the  misiv  shroud, 
Whose  folds  conceal  ths  mountain's  brow. 

Do  not  those  silver  lamps  on  high, 
Suspended  o'er  the  throne  of  night, 

Demand  of  us,  unceasingly, 
To  ask  from  whence  and  what  their  light  7 

To  ask  fipom  wbst  ezhanstless  mm. 
From  age  to  age,  their  fires  are  ftd  1 

When  will  their  glories  ceaae  to  bum. 
Their  latest  rays  through  spaoe  be  shed  I 
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INTERNATIONAL    MONIED    RELATIONS. 


■  T    AH    AMBftlC  AM. 


The  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  general  peace  of  1815,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  polidcal 
economists,  aiid  opened  many  new  relations  between  the  old  and  new 
workl.  It  is  highly  important  that  these  relations  should  be  fully  un- 
derstood, and  properly  appreciated,  in  order  to  derive  from  them  the 
utmost  mutual  advantage.  Peace  has  become  the  settled  policy,  as 
it  has  always  been  the  best  interest,  of  all  civilized  nations ;  the  rela- 
tions, therefore,  of  which  we  speak,  are  such  as  are  consequent  upon 
this  happy  state  of  things,  namely,  those  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and 
particularly  such  as  naturally  grow  up  between  a  country  like  ours, 
of  boundless  extent,  unexampled  fertility,  and  inexhaustible  resources, 
requiring  additional  population,  and  increased  means,  for  their  full 
development,  and  nations  like  those  of  £urope,  whose  territories  are 
overburdened  with  population ;  whose  fields  of  enterprise  are  all  oc- 
cupied ;  whose  capacities  are  all  tried,  and  whose  surplus  capital  can 
scarcely  find  any  profitable  investment. 

The  intimacy  of  these  relations  are  most  sensibly  felt  between  the 
United  States  and  Grreat  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many ;  nations  which,  while  they  have  furnished  us  the  greater  part 
of  our  population,  are  at  the  same  time  those  with  which  we  have 
the  most  intimate  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  therefore  the  nations 
above-mentioned,  to  which  the  remarks  we  have  to  o&r  will  more 
particularly  refer. 

In  examining  the  relations  which  naturally  subsist  between  different 
portions  of  the  world  thus  situated,  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with 
numerous  reciproccd  benefits  which  they  can  confer  on  each  other,  and 
are  led  to  contemplate  the  various  ways  in  which  they  can  promote 
each  others*  prosperity.  It  is  not  only  in  the  ordinary  and  regular 
transactions  of  trade  and  commerce,  that  these  advantages  can  be 
secured  ;  but,  in  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  these  countries  are 
placed,  there  are  oth«:  movements,  hardly  less  important  in  their 
results.  We  allude  to  the  furnishing  of  population  and  capital  by 
the  old  world,  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  new.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  boundless  tracts  of  untouched,  virgin 
soil,  which  the  hand  of  industry,  fostered  with  a  little  capital,  can  in 
a  few  years  make  more  rich  and  productive  than  the  best  cultivated 
fields  of  England.  Take,  for  example,  the  state  of  Indiana,  which  a 
short  dme  since  was  a  wilderness  of  prairie  and  forest,  producing 
nothing  for  the  support  of  man,  except  wild  game  and  fish,  but  pos- 
sessing an  uncommonly  fertile  soil,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Ima- 
gine a  population  of  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  rapidly  emi- 
grating, to  occupy  this  rich  but  rude  region  ;  most  of  them  poor,  for 
the  wealthy,  and  even  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  merely, 
rarely  emigrate.  As  soon  as  the  new  settlement  numbers  fifty  thou- 
sand people,  they  form  themselves  into  a  state,  and  are  admitted  into 
the  confederacy.  As  the  tide  of  emigration  increases,  and  sweeps 
over  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  the  enterprising,  hardy,  and  intel- 
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ligent  citizens  beg^  to  turn  their  attention  to  rail-roads  and  canals, 
as  necessary  facilities  to  get  their  produce  to  market.  Churches, 
schools,  seminaries,  and  various  benevolent  and  useful  institutions, 
spring  up,  on  every  hand ;  men  who  went  there  comparatively  pen- 
niless, and  who  perhaps  borrowed  a  few  hundred  dollars,  at  exorbi- 
tant interest,  to  commence  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  become 
shortly  independent  land-holders ;  and  the  land  which  a  few  years 
before  cost  them  a  dollar  or  two  an  acre,  in  fee,  now  yields  them 
a  clear  income  of  as  much  or  more  than  the  original  cost  per  annum. 
The  same  principle  extends  to  the  community,  and  developes  the  same 
increase  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  whole  people. 

The  state  being  organized,  and  advancing  rapidly  in  prosperity, 
issues  its  stock,  or  obligations  to  pay  money,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ahead,  bearing  interest  at  five  or  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
devotes  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds,  to  making  rail-roads, 
canals,  and  other  improvements,  which  enhance  the  permanent  value 
of  lands,  by  opening  facilities  to  market ;  and  before  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  years,  have  added  several  times  the  amount  of  tne  debt 
thus  contracted,  to  the  substantial  wealth  of  the  state.     It  ha^  also 
been  proved,  by  abundant  experience,  that  the  income  from  tolls  on 
these  improvements,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  in- 
curred  for  their  construction,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  settle- 
ment, before  much  of  the  country  through  which  tbey  pass  is  re- 
duced to  cultivation  ;  and  of  coui-se,  as  the  settlement  advances,  with 
renewed  vigor,  under  the  fostering  auspices  of  so  wise  a  policy,  the 
revenue  from  the  works  themselves  must  increase  with  proportion- 
able rapidity.     It  has  even  been  found,  on  some  of  the  routes  of 
these  improvements,  (we  may  particularly  instance  that  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  running  through  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and   connecting  the  navigable  waters  of  the   Mississippi  and  its 
branches  with  those  of  the  great  lakes,  and  passing  entirely  through 
a  wild  country,  where  the  lands,  at  the  time  of  the  undertaking,  be- 
longed almost  exclusively  to  the  government,)  that  the  sale  of  one 
half  of  the  lands  embraced  within  six  'miles  of  each  side  of  the  canal, 
has  amounted  to  enough  to  defray  the  whole  expenditure,  leaving  the 
other  hs^f  to  the  government,  increased  in  worth  four  fold,  beside  the 
enhancement  in  value  of  the  lands  more  remote.     This  is  by  no 
means  a  singular  instance,  but  has  proved  true  in  relation  to  the 
grand  Erie  canal,  the  Ohio  canal,  and  all  the  other  great  thorough- 
fares through  extensive  sections  of  the  vast  valleys  of  the  lakes  and 
of  the  Mississippi.     The  object  of  these  great  internal  improvements 
through  these  fine  valleys,  ^f  unexampled  fertility;  is  to  u>rm  a  navi- 
gable water  communication  from  them  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  ma- 
kine  a  great  entrep6t  at  Bufialo,  the  Constantinople  of  the  West.    All 
such  improvements  as  are  west  of  the  state  ox  New- York,  connect 
these  two  valleys  together,  and  bring  their  products  into  the  great 
lakes,  and  through  the  lakes  to  the  entrep6t  at  Buffalo.     There  these 
products  meet  the  merchandise  of  the  east,  brought  through  the  Erie 
canal,  and  there  the  warehousing  and  exchanges  take  place.     Stand- 
ing at  the  point  of  exchange  between  the  merchandise  of  the  east 
and  the  produce  of  the  west,  and  reaching,  by  these  channels,  through 
a  territory  of  a  fertility  never  before  equalled,  and  of  greater  extent 
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than  was  ever  before  commanded  by  any  metropolis,  the  citrof  Bufialo, 
already  feeling  the  impulse  in  an  unrivalled  growth,  is  destined  ra- 
pidly to  become  one  of  the  greatest  towns  of  the  new  world.  There 
IS  not,  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  a  territory  of  one  quarter  the  ex- 
tent of  the  valleys  alluded  to,  embracing  the  western  part  of  New- 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Upper  Canada,  together  with  the  Lower  Mississippi,  which  pos- 
sesses such  uniform  fertility,  and  such  vast  natural  resources.  There 
are  millions  of  acres,  now  unproductive,  which,  upon  a  very  trifling 
expenditure  of  capital,  may  be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  the  best  En- 
glish farms ;  and  except  for  the  English  com  laws,  the  productions 
would  bring  as  good  a  price  to  the  farmer,  deducting  expenses  of 
transportation ;  and  this  development  of  wealth  can  continue,  as  long 
as  Europe  and  our  own  eastern  states  continue  to  send  population 
and  capital  into  that  region. 

Having  thus  seen  the  resources,  developing  and  to  be  developed,  in 
the  new  world,  let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  the  old  world  can 
aid  in  the  vast  and  benevolent  enterprise,  with  mutual  profit  and  ad- 
vantage. We  have  already  said,  that  it  is  hyfumUhing  ui  populatiam 
and  capital.  The  former  flows  here  from  Europe,  by  the  natural 
course  of  events,  perhaps  as  fast  as  is  desirable,  particularly  since  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe  has  allowed  the  population  to  accu- 
mulate ;  but  the  latter  is  more  regulated  by  conventional  rules,  or  af- 
fected by  whim  and  caprice.  It  is  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  have 
them  both  flow  in  the  same  channels,  in  due  proportion,  so  that  their 
fertilizing  influence  can  be  more  immediately  and  generally  felt, 
throughout  our  whole  country.  Capitalists  in  Europe  may  feel  as- 
sured, that  if  Europe  sends  us  her  poorest  but  industrious  inhabitants, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  our  states,  or  monied  institutions, 
with  capital,  to  afford  them  facilities  for  improvements,  we  can  in  a 
few  years  convert  them  into  thriving  and  prosperous  land-holders, 
mechanics,  or  artizans.  Experience  has  proved  this,  so  far  as  the 
system  has  worked  hitherto ;  but  the  difficulty  has  been,  that  Europe 
has  furnished  too  much  population,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  she 
has  provided.  While  she  has  sent  us  the  population,  to  perceive  and 
seize  upon  the  resources,  she  has  not  furnished  adequate  means  for 
their  development.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  at  present 
severely  felt,  throughout  our  whole  country.  Stimulated  by  the  cer- 
tain prospects  of  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  confident,  with  good 
reason,  too,  of  unpaj*alle1ed  returns  for  enterprise  and  industry,  our 
people  have  undertaken  too  much,  for  the  capital  at  their  disposal. 
Many  an  undertaking,  which,  with  sufficient  means,  could  not  fail  of 
being  attended  with  the  most  successful  results,  is  now  compelled  to 
languish,  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  it  on.  We  allude  not  here  to 
speculative  enterprises,  of  doubtful  result,  which  in  all  countries  are 
more  or  less  prevalent ; .  but  to  the  regular,  substantial  business  and 
ordinary  pursuits  of  the  country,  which  are,  with  sufiicient  means, 
sure  to  meet  with  success..  Hence  the  value  of  money  has  become 
exceedingly  disproportionate  to  that  of  other  things,  though  in  a 
country  like  ours,  presenting  fields  of  industry  and  enterprise  on  all 
sides,  it  will  always  be  higher  than  in  an  older  country,  where  those 
fields  are  more  occupied.    In  some  of  the  new  states,  where  emi- 
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gration  \b  very  rapid,  and  there  is  great  acdvity  in  the  development 
of  resources^  a  rate  of  interest  of  twenty  per  ccmt.  per  annum  can  be 
paid,  profitably,  in  many  undertakings.  Still,  this  Ls  no  criterion  of 
what  aught  to  be  allowed,  for  the  use  of  capital,  but  only  demonstrates 
the  fact,  that  we  actually  need  more,  and  could  use  it  to  advantage. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  way  can  foreign  capit^sts  safely 
invest  their  money  here,  and  derive  the  benefits  of  its  superior  value 
and  productiveness,  in  our  new  and  growing  country  1  We  reply  i 
FirH,  in  our  state  stocks,  issued  by  the  individual  sovereign  states  of 
the  Union,  redeemable  at  some  future  period,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest; 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  are  almost  uniformly  devoted  to 
making  internal  improvements,  and  thereby  strengthening  the  security 
of  the  holder,  by  increasing  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  when 
the  securities  become  due.  It  is  not  like  lending  money  on  Spanish 
bonds,  to  be  thrown  away  in  civil  wars,  which  devastate  the  country, 
and  make  the  money  itself  an  instrument  of  diminishing  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  pay  when  called  upon  ;  nor  is  it  even  hke  lending 
money  to  Great  Britain  to  discharge  old  debts,  which  hang  like  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  nation,  and  which,  whenever  a  failure  of  the  crop^ 
creates  an  agitation  about  the  com  laws,  are  threatened  to  be  cancelled 
by  a  general  revolution.  The  state  of  New- York  has  incurred  a  debt 
of  some  magnitude,  for  money  expended  in  internal  improvements, 
the  income  of  which  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest,  and  form  a  sink" 
ing  fund,  adequate,  in  a  few  years,  to  extinguish  the  principal.  The 
people  not  only  can  afibrd  to  pay  this  income,  for  the  facilities  of  trans- 
porting produce  and  merchandise,  but  the  prices  of  their  produce, 
where  it  is  raised,  has  been  so  much  increased,  as  to  refund  to  them, 
in  this  way,  several  times  the  cost  of  all  their  public  works.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  states,  though  perhaps  the  result  elsewhere 
has  been  hardly  as  favorable  as  in  New- York.  What,  then,  can  be 
more  secure,  than  an  investment  in  loans,  funded  in  this  manner,  for 
which  public  faith  is  pledged,  and  by  which  resources  are  developed 
to  repay  the  debt  four  fold  ? 

AnoUier  safe  method  of  investment  for  foreign  capitalists,  is  in  the 
stocks,  or  bonds  and  certificates,  of  our  trust  and  loan  companies. 
The  capital  introduced  by  the  sale  of  our  state  stocks,  is  expended 
chiefly  in  public  improvements,  and  affords  no  direct  facility  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  Foreign  capitalists  cannot,  for  several  reasons, 
loan  directly  upon  mortgage  of  real  estate  :  it  is  enough  to  state  two 
difficulties :  Jirst,  they  cannot  receive  title  on  a  foreclosure ;  and 
secondly,  they  could  not,  at  such  a  distance,  conveniently  or  safely 
manage  the  investment.  Our  trust  companies  step  in  between  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lender,  in  a  measure  as  trustees  for  both,  and  for  a 
commission  of  the  difierence  between  a  liberal  interest  to  the  lender, 
and  legal  interest  from  the  borrower,  they  obviate  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  former,  which  would  spring  from  a  direct  loan,  and  furnish  the 
latter  with  means,  on  easy  terms,  for  developing  the  resources  of  his 
property.  The  capitalist  feels  assured,  when  he  receives  one  of 
these  bonds,  or  certificates,  that  it  is  the  representative  of  a  specific 
'mortgage  security  on  real  estate,  of  an  unquestionable  value,  hypo- 
thecated upon  its  issue,  and  binding  also  the  whole  original  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company ;  an  ample  residuary  fund  against  oontin- 
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gent  losses.  It  is  through  these  channels,  that  private  negotiations 
can  be  made,  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  parties,  and  that  foreign  capi- 
tal can  find  sound  investment,  while  at  the  same  time  it  encourages 
safe  individual  enterprises.  This  plan  of  investment  has  not  yet 
been  very  extensively  adopted,  as  it  requires  to  be  fhlly  and  generidly 
understood,  to  be  appreciated  ;  but  it  is  destined  soon  to  become  an 
important  medium  for  the  introduction  of  foi*eign  capital.  The  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  it  has  been  adopted,  has  worked  exceedingly^well,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  and  it  is  liot  to  be  doubted 
tfaaf^it  will  rapidly  gain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  favor  of  the  foreign 
capitalist.  We  can  speak  with  g^at  confidence  of  the  strict  integrity, 
sound  judraient,  vigilant  supervison,  and  consummate  financial  skill, 
with  which  these  trust  companies  are  conducted  ;  and  we  embrace 
in  tiiese  encomiums  the  following,  constituting,  we  believe,  nearly  all 
that  have  procured '  charters,  and  gone  into  operation ;  viz :  The 
New-Yoiii  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company ;  the  North  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company  ;  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Corn- 
any  ;  the  United  States'  Trust  and  Banking  Company ;  the  Morris 
anal  and  Banking  Company  ;  the  Trust  and  Banking  Company  of 
Buffalo  ;  the  American  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of  Balti- 
more ;  ihe  Southern  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  lilorida ; 
the  Geor^a  Insurance  and  Trust  Company ;  and  the  Ohio  Life  Insu- 
rance and  Trust  Company. 

The  prejudice  which,  for  polidcal  purposes,  was  attempted  to  be 
ereated  m  this  country,  a  short  time  since,  against  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital,  did  not  take  much  hold  of  the  public,  and  may  now 
be  said  scarcely  to  subsist  at  all.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
wise and  unreasonable.  We  are  in  possession  of  countless  treasures, 
locked  up  from  use,  and  requiring  a  golden  key  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  unfold  them  to  our  view.  Shall  we,  on  that  account, 
utterly  reject  them,  or  waste  our  energies  in  comparatively  fruitless 
attempts  to  obtain  them  in  a  violent  and  unnatural  manner  ]  We  have 
vast  plains  of  inexhaustible  fertility ;  shall  we  refuse  to  reduce  them 
to  cultivation,  by  foreign  aid,  when  perhaps  one  year's  crop,  exported 
to  the  country  that  furnished  it,  would  repay  it  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
transmission  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  leave  us  the  improved  fields, 
to  pour  their  treasures  for  ever  into  our  laps  ?  Surely  not ;  but  let 
hoik  the  old  and  new  world,  casting  aside  distrust  and  prejudice,  im- 
prove fully  tliQ  advantages  of  their  respective  positions,  and  mutually 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  policy.  Then  would  Ei>- 
lope  no  longer  be  burthened  with  an  ovci'gi'own  population,  destitute 
of  employment ;  nor  America  languish  for  want  of  capital  to  develope 
her  resources  ;  then  the  beggars  who  solicit  one's  charity  at  the  cor- 
ner of  every  street,  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  old  world,  would 
be  converted  into  wholesome  and  prospeix>us  farmers  in  the  new;  then 
the  overgrown  capitalist,  who  racks  his  brain  on  ^change,  to  find  any 
investment  for  his  money,  oradd  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  to  his  inte- 
rest, would  at  once  double  his  income,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
much  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  and  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  man.  Then,  in  short,  should  we  see,  in  Europe,  the  poor 
amply  provided  with  provisions  and  employment;  the  rich  finding 
abundant  use  for  their  money ;  and  the  middling  classes  possessing 
hx  vrider  fields  for  enterprise  and  business ;  while  in  Ammca,  the 
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I  vast  primeval  forests  would  be  still  more  rapidly  converted  into  ami- 

i  ling  fields,  teeming  with  yellow  harvests;  cities  would  arise  with 

I  even  yet  more  astonishing  celerity,  furnished  with  ample  warehouses 

I  to  gamer  the  precious  burden;  steam-boats  would  'trail  their  smoky 

\  banners'  upon  every  river ;  and  the  iire-steed  breathe  flame  from  his 

I  iron  nostril,  as,  panting  yet  unwearied,  he  draes  the  hurtline  train, 

^  with  its  rich  fi-eightage,  through  every  valley  of  our  wide  and  beau- 

I  tiful  country  ;  and  Commerce,  hovering  with  white  wings  over  the 
I             *        Atlantic,  and  smiling  in  triumph  at  her  victory  over  the  denxxi  of  war, 

I  would  bear  from  shore  to  shore,  in  willing  arms,  the  ri^h  and  daily 

\  augmenting  treasures  intrusted  to  her  care. 


THE      SPEAKING     PICTURE^ 
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le  it  life,  is  it  life,  in  the  picture  1  eee  ? 
Can  the  grave  yield  its  victim,  the  past  smile  on  me  7 
From  caverns  of  ocean,  from  shades  of  the  night, 
Comes  this  vision  of  beauty,  this  being  of  light  1 

Let  me  gaxe,  let  me  gaze  on  that  radiant  brow. 
On  the  hps  breathing  life,  on  the  cheek's  mantling  glow ; 
Oh !  't  is  youth's  purest  bloom,  it  is  life's  sweetest  graoe^ 
'T  is  the  past  smiling  back  from  that  beautiful  face  I 

Let  me  gaxe.  let  me  gaxe!  —  can  the  picture  be  true? 
Was  the  eye's  lustre  thus,  and  the  cheek's  this  bright  hue? 
Was  it  thus  in  the  halls  of  the  mirthful  she  shone, 
Like  a  star  in  the  firmament,  peerless  and  lone  7 

Was  the  hair  bound  with  roses  1  the  eyes  flashing  light  1 
Let  me  gaze,  let  me  gaze  on  the  youthful  and  bright  I 
So  lookeid  she,  so  amued  she,  in  years  that  are  gone ; 
But  we  greet  not  her  footsteps,  we  hoar  not  her  tone ! 

Oh,  't  is  life  I  but  the  friends  of  her  youth  are  all  fled, 
In  thp.  halls  where  she  shone,  the  fresh  garlands  are  demds 
And  the  loving  and  loved  wept  her  long  and  in  vain ; 
By  the  dim  shore  they  parted,  and  met  not  again  t 


Oh  I  't  is  life,  it  is  life,  in  the  fricture  I 

'T  is  the  past  breathing  back  in  its  beauty  to  me{ 

But  there's  grief  with  that  beauty,  there's  wo  with  its  bloom. 

When  I  gaze  on  that  fair  face,  and  think  of  her  doom  1 

In  the  silence  of  night,  from  those  lips  came  a  moan. 
On  those  bright  sunny  tresses  the  salt  spray  was  thrown  i 
And  those  deep  eyes  sought  vainlv  some  help  to  descrv, 
When  the  tempest  swept  past,  ana  the  billows  dashed  bigh  I 

Some  pearly  sea-cave  may  now  pillow  her  head. 
By  some  nymph  of  the  wave  miffht  her  dirge  have  been  sakl, 
As  the  white  waters  closed  o'er  the  form  once  so  fair, 
And  the  loud  wailing  winds  rose  above  her  wild  prayer! 

Oh !  't  is  life,  it  is  life!—  for  the  picture  smiles  yet, 
With  youth's  mocking  bloom,  but  her  sun  hath  long  set ; 
We  gaze  on  her  beauty,  we  wait  for  her  tone, 
But  the  grave  keeps  its  trust,  and  the  sea  holds  its  own! 
Br90Ufmt  1830.  u  ■. 
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JERRV   GUTTRIDGE: 

OR    AV     lOlKE's    NATUftB    CBAMCfO:     4    TftUK    TALE    OF    'THS    RK  F  O  ft  MA  T  I  O  ■.' 


■v  Tas  40THOft  or  'tub  TftsarAsssft  m  maims.' 


Oh,  for  'the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve !'  wh^  vagabond 
idlers  were  not;  or  the  good  old  days  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of 
New-England,  when  they  were  suitably  rewarded !  That  they  coald 
not  bide  those  days,  there  is  extant  the  following  testimony.  In  the 
early  court  records  of  that  portion  of  the  old  Bay  State  called  the 
District  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1645,  we  have  the  following  entry  of 
a  presentment  by  a  grand  jury : 

*  We  present  Jerry  Guttridge  for  an  idle  person,  and  not  providing 
for  his  family,  and  for  giving  reproachful  language  to  Mr.  Nat.  Frier, 
when  he  reproved  him  for  his  idleness. 

'  The  court,  for  his  offence,  adjudges  the  delinquent  to  have  twenty 
lashes  on  his  back,  and  to  bring  security  to  the  court,  to  be  of  better 
behaviour,  in  providing  for  his  family.* 

The  whole  history  of  this  affair,  thus  faintly  shadowed  forth  in 
these  few  lines,  has  recently  come  to  light,  and  is  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  as  hereafter  followeth. 


'  What  shall  we  have  for  dinner,  Mr.  Guttridge  V  said  the  wife  of 
Jerry  Guttridge,  in  a  sad,  desponding  tone,  as  her  husband  came  into 
their  log  hovel,  from  a  neighboring  grog-shop,  about  twelve  o'clock 
on  a  hot  July  day. 

'  O,  pick  up  something,'  said  Jerry,  *  and  I  wish  you  would  be  spry 
and  get  it  ready,  for  I  'm  hungry  now,  and  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
shop ;  for  Sam  Willard  and  Seth  Harmon  are  coming  over,  by  an'  by, 
to  swap  horses,  and  they  '11  want  me  to  ride  'em.  Come,  stir  round ; 
I  can't  wait.' 

'  We  have  n't  got  any  thing  at  all  in  the  house  to  eat,'  said  Mrs. 
Guttridge.     '  What  shall  I  get  1' 

*  Well,  cook  something,'  said  Jerry ;  *  no  matter  what  it  is.' 

'  But,  Mr.  Guttridge,  we  have  n*t  got  the  least  thing  in  the  house 
to  cook.' 

*  Well,  well,  pick  up  something,*  said  Jerry,  rather  snappishly,  *  for 
I  'm  in  a  hurry.' 

'  I  can't  make  victuals  out  of  nothing,'  said  the  wife ;  *  if  you  '11 
only  bring  any  thing  in  the  world  into  the  house  to  cook,  I  '11  cook  it. 
But  I  tell  you,  we  have  n't  got  a  mouthful  of  meat  iii  the  house,  nor 
a  mouthful  of  bread,  nor  a  speck  of  meal ;  and  the  last  potatoes  we 
had  in  the  house,  we  ate  for  breakfast ;  and  you  know  we  didn't  have 
more  than  half  enough  for  breakfast,  neither.' 

*  Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  forenoon,'  said  Jerry, 
*  that  you  have  n't  picked  up  something  1  Why  did  n't  you  go  over 
to  Mr.  Whitman's,  and  borrow  some  meal  V 

*  Because,'  said  Mrs.  Guttridge, '  we  Ve  borrowed  meal  there  three 
times,  that  is  n't  retumed  yet ;  and  I  was  ashamed  to  go  again,  till  that 
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was  paid.    And  beside,  the  baby 's  cried  so,  I  're  had  to  'tend  him  the 
whole  forenoon,  and  could  n't  go  out.' 

'  Then  you  a'  n't  a-goin'  to  give  us  any  dinner,  are  you'i*  said  Jerry, 
with  a  reproachful  tone  and  look.  '  I  pity  the  man  that  has  a  help- 
less, shiftless  wife ;  he  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  What 's  become  of 
that  iish  I  brought  in  yesterday  T 

'  Why,  Mr.  Guttridge,'  said  his  wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, '  you 
and  the  children  ate  that  fish  for  your  supper  last  night.  I  never 
tastod  a  morsel  of  it,  and  have  n't  tasted  any  thing  but  potatoes  these 
two  days ;  and  I  'm  so  faint  now,  I  can  hardly  stand.' 

'  Always  a-grumblin'/  said  Jerry ;  '  I  can't  never  come  into  the 
house,  but  what  I  must  hear  a  fuss  about  something  or  others  What 's 
this  boy  snivelling  about  ]'  he  continued,  turning  to  little  Bobby^  his 
oldest  boy,  a  little  ragged,  dirty-faced,  sickly-locMiing  thing,  about  six 
yeai-s  old ;  at  the  same  time  givine  the  child  a  box  on  the  ear,  which 
laid  him  his  length  on  the  floor.  'Now  shet  up !'  said  Jerry,'  or  I  '11 
learn  you  to  be  crying  about  all  day  for  nothinj?.' 

'  The  toars  rolled  iSresh  down  the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Guttridge ;  she 
sighed  heavily,  as  she  raised  the  child  from  the  floor,  and  seated  him 
on  a  bench,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

'  What  is  Bob  crymg  about  1'  said  Jerry,  fretfully. 

'  Why,  Mr.  Guttridge,'  said  his  vrife,  sinking  upon  the  bench  beside 
her  little  boy,  and  wiping  his  tears  with  her  apron,  '  the  poor  child 
has  been  crying  for  a  piece  of  bread  these  two  hours.  He  's  ate 
nothin'  to-day,  but  one  potato,  and  I  s'pose  the  poor  thing  is  half 
starved.' 

At  this  moment  their  neighbor,  Mr.  Nat.  Frier,  a  substantial  farmer, 
and  a  worthy  man,  made  his  appearance  at  the  door ;  and  as  it  was 
wide  open,  he  vealked  in,  and  took  a  seat.  He  knew  the  destitute 
condition  of  Guttridge's  family,  and  had  often  relieved  their  dis- 
tresses.  His  visit  at  the  present  time  was  partly  an  errand  of  charity ; 
for,  being  in  want  of  some  extra  labor  in  his  haying-fleld  that  after- 
noon, and  knowing  that  Jerry  was  doing  nothing,  while  his  family 
was  starving,  he  thought  he  would  endeavor  to  get  him  to  work  for 
him,  and  pay  him  in  provisions. 

Jerry  seated  himself  rather  sullenly  on  a  broken-backed  chair,  the 
only  sound  one  in  the  house  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Frier, -toward 
whom  he  cast  sundry  grufi*  looks  and  fturly  glances.  The  truth  was, 
Jerry  had  not  received  the  visits  of  his  neimbors,  of  late  years,  vrith 
a  very  gracious  welcome.  He  regarded  uem  rather  as  spies,  who 
came  to  search  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  than  as  neighborly  visi- 
tors, calling  to  exchange  friendly  salutations.  He  said  not  a  word ; 
and  the  first  address  of  Mr.  Frier  was  to  little  Bobby. 

'  What 's  the  matter  with  little  Bobby  V  said  he,  in  a  gentle  tone ; 
'  come,  my  little  fellow,  come  here  and  tell  me  what 's  tl^  matter.' 

'  Go,  run,  Bobby ;  go  and  see  Mr.  Frier,'  said  the  mother,  slightly 
pushing  him  forward  with  her  hand. 

The  boy,  with  one  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  the  tears  still  rolling 
oyer  his  dirty  face,  edged  along  side-ways  up  to  Mr.  Frier,  who  took 
him  in  his  lap,  and  asked  him  again  what  was  the  matter. 

'  1  want  a  piece  of  bread!'  said  Bobby. 

'  And  wont  your  mother  give  you  some  V  said  Mr.  Frier,  tenderly. 
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'  She  ha'  n't  got  none,'  replied  Bobby,  'i^or  'taten  too.'  Mia.  Gut* 
tridge's  tears  told  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  worthy  fanner  knew 
they  were  entirely  out  of  provisions  again,  and  he  forebore  to  ask 
any  farther  questions ;  but  told  Bobby  if  he  would  go  over  to  his 
bouse,  he  would  give  him  something  to  eat.  Then  turning  to  Jeny. 
said  he: 

'  Neighbor  Guttridge,  I  've  g^  four  tons  of  hay  down,  that  needs 
to  go  in  this  afternoon,  for  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  rain  by  to* 
morrow ;  and  I  've  come  over  to  see  if  I  can  get  you  to  to  go  and 
Belp  me.  If  you  '11  go  this  afternoon,  and  assist  me  to  get  it  in,  I  'U 
give  you  a  bushel  of  meal,  or  a  half  bushel  of  meal  and  a  bushel  of 
potatoes,  and  two  pounds  of  pork.' 

'  I  can't  go,'  said  Jerry ;  '  I  've  got  something  else  to  do.' 

'  O,  well,'  said  Mr.  Frier,  '  if  you  've  got  any  thing  else  to  do,  that 
will  be  more  profitable,  I  'm  glad  of  it,  for  there 's  enough  hands  that 
I  can  get ;  only  I  thought  you  might  like  to  go,  bein'  you  was  scant 
of  provisions.' 

'Do  pray  go,  Mr.  Guttridge !'  said  his  wife,  with  a  besee^ng  look, 
*  for  you  are  only  going  over  to  the  shop  to  ride  them  horses,  and  that 
wont  do  no  good ;  you  'U  only  spend  all  the  afternoon  for  nothin^  and 
then  we  shall  have  to  go  to  bed  without  our  supper,  again.  Do  pray 
go,  Mr.  Guttridge,  do !' 

*  I  wish  you  would  hold  your  everlasting  clack  V  said  Jerry;  '  you 
are  always  full  of  complainings.  It 's  got  to  be  a  fine  time  of  day, 
if  the  women  are  a-goin'  to  rule  the  roast.  I  shall  go  over  and  lide 
them  horses,  and  it 's  no  business  to  you  nor  nobody  else ;  and  if  you 
are  too  lazy  to  get  your  ovni  supper,  you  may  go  without  it ;  that  'a 
all  I  've  got  to  say.' 

With  that  he  aimed  for  the  door,  when  Mr.  Frier  addressed  him 
as  follows : 

'  Now  I  must  say,  neighbor  Guttridge,  if  you  are  going  to  spend 
the  afternoon  over  to  the  shop,  to  ride  horses  for  them  jockeys,  and 
leave  your  family  without  provisions,  when  you  have  a  good  chance 
to  'am  enough  this  afternoon  to  last  them  nigh  about  a  week,  I  must 
say,  neighbor  Guttridge,  that  I  think  you  are  not  in  the  way  of  your 
duty.* 

Upon  this,  Jerry  whirled  round,  and  looked  Mr.  Frier  ftill  in  the 
face, '  grinning  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,'  and  said  he : 

'  You  old,  miserable,  dirty,  meddling  vagabond !  you  are  a  scoun- 
drel, and  a  scape-gallows,  and  an  infernal  small  piece  of  a  man,  I 
think !  I  've  as  good  a  mind  to  kick  you  out  of  doors,  as  ever  I  had 
to  eat!  Who  made  you  a  master  over  me,  to  be  telling  me  what 's 
my  duty)  You  better  go  home,  and  take  care  of  your  ovm  brats, 
and  let  your  neighbors'  sdone !' 

Mr.  Frier  sat  and  looked  Jerry  calmly  in  the  face,  vrithout  utterinff 
a  syllable ;  while  he,  having  blown  his  blast,  marched  out  of  doors,  and 
steered  directly  for  the  grog-shop,  leaving  his  wife  to  '  pick  up  some- 
thing,' if  she  could',  to  keep  herself  and  children  ft'om  absolute  star- 
vation.' 

Mr.  Frier  was  a  benevolent  man,  and  a  christian,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  he  always  sought  to  relieve  distress,  wherever 
he  found  it.    He  vras  endowed,  too,  with  a  good  share  of  plain  com- 
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mon  Bense,  and  knew  something  of  human  natui-e ;  and  as  he  was 
well  aware  that  Mrs.  Guttridge  really  loved  her  husband,  notwith- 
standing  his  idle  habits,  and  cold,  brutal  treatment  to  his  family,  he 
forbore  to  remark  upon  the  scene  which  had  just  past ;  but  telling 
the  afflicted  woman  he  would  send  her  something  to  eat,  he  took  little 
Bobby  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  home.  A  plate  of  victuals  was  set 
before  the  child,  who  devoured  it  with  a  greediness  that  was  piteous 
to  behold. 

'  Poor  cre'tur  !'  said  Mrs.  Frier ;  why,  he  's  half  starved  !  Betsey, 
bring  him  a  dish  of  bread-and-milk ;  that  will  set  the  best  on '  his 
poor,  empty,  starved  stomach.* 

Betsey  ran  and  got  the  bowl  of  bread-and-milk>  and  little  Bobby's 
hand  soon  began  to  move  from  the  dish  to  his  mouth,  with  a  motion  as 
steady  and  rapid  as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  The  whole  family 
stood  and  looked  on,  with  pity  and  surprise,  until  he  had  finished  his 
meal,  or  rather  until  he  had  eaten  as  much  as  they  dared  allow  him 
to  eat  at  once ;  for  although  he  had  devoured  a  large  plate  of  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  two  dishes  of  bread-and-milk,  his  appetite  seemed 
as  ravenous  as  when  he  first  began ;  and  he  still,  like  the  memorable 
Oliver  Twist,  *  asked  for  more.' 

While  Bobby  had  been  eating,  Mr.  Frier  had  been  relating  to  his 
fiunilv  the  events  which  had  occurred  at  Guttridge 's  house,  and  the 
starving  condition  of  the  inmates ;  and  it  was  at  once  agreed,  that 
something  should  be  sent  over  immediately ;  for  they  all  said  'Mrs. 
Guttridge  was  a  clever  woman,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  she  should 
be  left  to  suffer  so.' 

Accordingly,  a  basket  was  filled  with  bread,  a  jug  of  milk,  and 
some  meat  and  vegetables,  ready  cooked,  whic^  had  been  left  from 
their  dinner ;  and  Betsey  ran  and  brought  a  pie,  made  from  their  last 
year's  dried  pumpkins,  and  asked  her  mother  if  she  might  not  put 
that  in,  '  so  the  poor  starving  cre'turs  might  have  a  little  taste  of  somo« 
thin?  that  was  good.' 

*  1  es,'  said  her  mother,  *  and  put  in  a  bit  of  cheese  with  it ;  I 
do  n't  think  we  shall  be  any  the  poorer  for  it ;  for  '  he  that  giveth  to 
the  poor,  Icndeth  to  the  Lord.' 

'  1  es,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Filer,  '  and  I  guess  you  may  as  well  put  in  a 
little  dried  pumpkin  ;  she  can  stew  it  up  for  the  little  ones,  and  it  '11  be 
good  for  'em.  We  've  got  a  plenty  ot  green  stuff  a-growin,'  to  last 
till  pumpkins  come  again.'  So  a  quantity  of  dried  pumpkin  was  also 
packed  into  the  basket,  and  the  pie  laid  on  top,  and  George  was  de- 
spatched, in  company  with  little  Bobby,  to  carry  it  over. 

Mr.  Frier's  benevolent  feelings  had  become  highly  excited.  He 
forgot  his  four  tons  of  hay,  and  sat  dovm  to  consult  with  his  wife  about 
what  could  be  done  for  the  Guttridge  family.  Something  must  be 
done  soon ;  he  was  not  able  to  support  them  all  the  time ;  and  if  they 
were  loft  alone  much  longer,  they  would  starve.  He  told  his  wife 
he  *  had  a  good  mind  to  go  and  enter  a  complaint  to  the  grand  jury 
ag'in'  Jerry,  for  a  lazy,  idle  person,  that  did  n't  provide  for  his 
family.  The  court  sets  at  Saco  to-morrow,  and  do  n't  you  think,  wife, 
I  had  better  go  and  do  it  V 

His  wife  Uiouffht  he  had  better  go  over  first  and  talk  with  Mn. 
Guttridge  about  it  *,  and  if  she  was  williiig,  he  jhad  better  do  it    Mr. 
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said,  he  '  could  go  over  and  talk  with  her,  bat  he  did  n't  think 
it  woald  be  the  least  use,  for  she  loved  Jerry,  ugly  as  he  was,  and  he 
did  n't  believe  she  would  be  willing  to  have  him  punished  by  die 
court.' 

However,  after  due  consultation,  he  concluded  to  go  over  and  have 
a  talk  with  Mrs.  Guttridge  about  the  matter.  Accordingly  he  took 
his  hat,  and  walked  over.  He  found  the  door  c^n,  as  usual,  and 
walked  in  without  ceremony.  Here  he  beheld  the  whole  family, 
including  Jerry  himself^  seated  at  their  little  pine  table,  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  basket  of  provisions  which  he  had  just  before  sent  them* 
He  observed  the  pie  had  been  cut  into  two  pieces,  and  one  half  of  it, 
and  he  thought  rather  the  largest  half,  was  laid  on  Jerry's  plate,  the 
rest  being  cut  up  into  small  bits,  and  divided  among  the  children. 
Mrs.  Guttridge  had  reserved  none  to  herself,  except  a  small  ^>oonful 
of  the  soft  part,  with  which  she  was  trying  to  feed  the  baby.  The 
odier  eatames  seemed  to  be  distributed  very  nmch  in  the  same 
proportioD. 

Mr.  Frier  was  a  cool,  considerate  man,  whose  passions  were  always 
under  the  most  perfect  control ;  but  he  always  confessed,  for  years 
afterward,  'tibat  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  thou^t  he  felt  a  little  some- 
diing  like  ang^r  risinr  upin  hb  stomach !' 

He  sat  and  looked  on,  until  they  had  finished  their  meal,  and 
Jerry  had  eaten  bread,  and  meat,  and  vegetables,  enough  for  two  com- 
mon men's  dinners,  and  swallowed  his  half  of  the  pie,  and  a  large 
slice  of  cheese,  by  'way  of  dessert ;  and  then  rose,  took  his  hat, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  marched  deliberately  out  of  the  house, 
directing'  his  course  again  to  the  grog-shop. 

Mr.  Frier  now  broached  the  subject  of  his  errand  to  Mrs.  Guttridge. 
He  told  her  the  neighbors  could  not  afford  to  support  her  family  much 
longer,  and  unless  her  husband  went  to  work,  he  did  n't  see  but  they 
would  have  to  starve. 

Mrs.  Guttridge  began  to  cry.  She  said  '  she  did  n't  know  what 
they  should  do ;  she  had  talked  as  long  as  talking  would  do  any  good ; 
but  somehow,  Mr.  Guttridge  did  n't  seem  to  love  to  wcwk.  She  be^ 
lieved  it  was  n't  his  natur'  to  work.' 

*  Well,  Mrs*  Ghittridge,  do  you  believe  the  scriptures  ?'  said  Mr. 
Frier,  solemnly. 

'  I  'm  sure  I  do,'  said  Mrs.  Guttridge ;  '  I  believe  all  there  is  in  the 
Bible.' 

'  And  do  n't  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Frier,  the  Bible  says, '  He  that 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat  V 

*  I  know  there 's  something  in  the  Bible  like  that,'  said  Mrs.  Gut- 
tridge, with  a  very  serious  look. 

'  Then  do  you  think  it  right,'  added  Mr.  Frier, '  when  your  neigh- 
bors send  you  in  a  basket  of  provisions,  do  you  think  it  right,  that 
Mr.  Guttridffe,  who  wont  work  and  'am  a  mouthful  himself,  should 
ait  down  and  eat  more  than  aU  the  rest  of  you,  and  pick  out  the  best 
part  of  it,  too  V 

'Well,  I  do  n't  s'pose  it 's  right,'  said  Mrs.  Guttridge,  thoughtfully ; 
but  somehow,  Mr.  Guttridge  is  so  hearty,  it  seems  as  if  he  would 
£nnt  away,  if  he  did  n't  have  more  than  the  rest  of  us  to  eat.' 

*  Well,  are  you  willing  to  go  on  in  this  way,'  continued  Mr.  Fri6'r, '  in 
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open  violation  of  the  scriptures,  and  keep  yourself  and  children  every 
day  in  danger  of  starving  V 

*  What  can  I  do,  Mr.  Frier  ]'  said  Mrs.  Guttridge,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears ;  '  I  've  talked,  and  talked,  and  it 's  no  use  ;  Mr.  Gut- 
tridge  wont  work ;  it  do  n*t  seem  to  be  in  him.  May  be  if  you  should 
talk  to  him,  Mr.  Frier,  he  might  do  better.' 

'  No,  that  would  be  no  use,'  said  Mr.  Frier.  '  When  I  was  over  here 
before,  you  see  how  he  took  it,  jest  because  I  spoke  to  him  about 
going  over  to  the  shop,  when  he  ought  to  be  to  work,  to  get  something 
ror  his  family  to  eat ;  you  see  how  mad  he  was,  and  how  provoking 
he  talked  to  me.  It 's  no  utie  for  me  to  say  any  thing  to  him ;  but  I 
think,  Mrs.  Guttridge,  if  somebody  should  complain  to  the  grand 
jury  about  him,  the  court  would  make  him  go  to  work.  And  if  you 
are  willing  for  it,  I  think  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  and  complain 
of  him.' 

*  Well,  I  do  n't  know  but  it  would  be  best,'  said  Mrs.  Guttridge, 
'  and  if  you  think  it  would  make  him  go  to  work,  I  'm  willing  you 
should.     When  will  the  court  set  f ' 

'  To-morrow,'  said  Mr.  Frier ;  *  and  I  'II  give  up  all  other  business, 
and  go  and  attend  to  it.' 

'  But  what  will  the  court  do  to  him,  Mr.  Frier  V  said  Mrs.  Gut- 
tridge. 

*  Well,  I  do  n't  know,*  said  Mr.  Frier  '  but  I  expect  they  '11  punish 
him ;  and  I  know  they  '11  make  him  go  to  work.' 

'  Punish  him !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Guttridge,  with  a  troubled  air. 
Seems  to  me  I  do  n*t  want  to  have  him  punished.  But  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Frier,  they  will  hurt  him  any  1' 

'  Well,  I  think  it 's  likely,*  said  Mr.  Frier,  'they  will  hurt  him  some  f 
but  you  must  remember,  Mrs.  Guttridge,  it  is  better  once  to  smart 
than  always  to  ache.  Remember,  too,  you  '11  be  out  of  provisions 
again  by  to-morrow.  Your  neighbors  can't  support  your  family  all  the 
time ;  and  if  your  husband  don't  go  to  work,  you  '11  be  starving  again. 
Still,  if  you  do  n't  feel  willing,  and  do  n't  think  it 's  best,  I  wont  go 
near  the  grand  jury,  nor  do  nothin'  about  it.' 

'  Oh  dear  !  —  well,  I  do  n't  know  !'  said  Mrs.  Guttridge,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  You  may  do  jest  as  you  think  best  about  it,  Mr.  Frier ; 
that  is,  if  you  do  n't  think  they  '11  hurt  him  much.' 

Mr.  Frier  returned  home ;  but  the  afternoon  was  so  far  spent,  that 
he  was  able  to  get  in  only  one  ton  of  his  hay,  leaving  the  other  three 
tons  out,  to  take  the  chance  of  the  weather.  He  and  his  wife  spent 
the  evening  in  discussing  what  course  it  was  best  to  pursue  with  re- 
gard to  the  complaint  against  Mr.  Guttridge ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
wife  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  his  going  the  next  morning  and  enter- 
ing the  complaint,  since  Mrs.  Guttridge  had  consented,  yet  Mr.  Frier 
was  undecided.  He  did  not  like  to  do  it ;  Mr.  Guttridge  was  a  neigh- 
bor, and  it  was  an  unpleasant  business.*  But  when  he  arose  the 
next  morning,  looked  out,  and  beheld  his  three  tons  of  hay  drenched 
with  a  heavy  rain,  and  a  prospect  of  a  continued  storm,  he  was  not 
lonff  in  making  up  his  mind. 

'Here,'  said  he,  '  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day,  yesterday,  in  look- 
ing a^r  Gruttridge's  ramily,  to  keep  them  from  starving ;  and  novr, 
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by  bis  means,  I  Ve  nigb  about  as  good  as  lost  three  tons  of  bay.  I 
do  n*t  think  it 's  my  duty  to  put  up  with  it  any  longer.' 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Mr.  Frier  was  out, 
spattering  idong  in  the  mud  and  rain,  with  his  old  great-coat  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  the  sleeves  flapping  loosely  down  by  his  side,  and 
his  drooping  hat  twisted  awry,  wending  his  way  to  court,  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Frier,  what  do  you  want  ]'  asked  the  foreman,  as  the 
complainant  entered  the  room. 

*  I  come  to  complain  of  Jerry  Guttridge  to  the  grand  jury,'  replied 
Mr.  Frier,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  shaking  the  rain  from  off  it. 

'  Why,  what  has  Jerry  Guttridge  done  ?'  said  the  foreman.  '  I  did 
n't  think  he  had  life  enough  to  do  any  thing  worth  complaining  of  to 
the  grand  jury.' 

'  It 's  because  he  kas  Wi  got  life  enough  to  do  any  thing,'  said  Mr. 
Frier, '  that  I  've  come  to  complain  of  him.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Fore- 
man, he 's  a  lazy,  idle  fellow,  and  wont  work,  nor  provide  nothin'  for 
his  fkmily  to  eat ;  and  they  've  been  half  starving  this  long  time  ;  and 
tibe  neighbors  have  had  to  keep  sending  in  something,  all  the  time, 
to  keep  'em  alive.' 

'  But,'  said  the  foreman,  '  Jerry 's  a  peaceable  kind  of  a  chap,  Mr. 
Frier ;  has  any  body  ever  talked  to  him  about  it,  in  a  neighborly  way, 
and  advised  him  to  do  differently  ?  And  may  be  he  has  no  chance 
to  work,  where  he  could  get  any  thing  for  it.' 

'  I  am  sOrry  to  say,'  replied  Mr.  Frier,  '  that  he  's  been  talked  to  a 
good  deal,  and  it  do  n't  do  no  good ;  and  I  tried  hard  to  get  him  to 
work  for  me,  yesterday  afternoon,  and  offered  to  give  him  victuals 
enough  to  last  his  family  'most  a  week,  but  I  could  n*t  get  him  to,  and 
he  went  off  to  the  grog-shop,  to  see  some  jockeys  swap  horses.  And 
when  I  told  him,  calmly,  I  did  n't  think  he  was  in  the  way  of  his  duty, 
he  flew  in  a  passion,  and  called  me  an  old,  misei'able,  dirty,  meddling 
vagabond,  and  a  scoundrel,  and  a  scape-gallows,  and  an  infernal  small 
piece  of  a  man  !' 

'  Abominable !'  exclaimed  one  of  the  jury  ;  '  who  ever  heard  of 
Buch  outrageous  conduct  V 

*  What  a  vile,  blasphemous  wretch  !'  exclaimed  another ;  '  I  should 
n't  'a  wondered  if  he  'd  'a  fell  dead  on  the  spot !' 

The  foreman  asked  Mr,  Frier  if  Jerry  had  '  used  them  very  words.' 

*  Exactly  them  words,  every  one  of  *em,'  said  Mr.  Frier. 

'  Well,'  said  the  foreman,  *  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Jerry 
certainly  deserves  to  be  indicted,  if  any  body  in  this  world  ever  did.' 

Accordingly  the  indictment  was  drawn  up,  a  warrant  was  issued, 
and  the  next  day  Jerry  was  brought  before  the  court,  to  answer  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  Mrs.  Sally  Guttridge  and  Mr.  Nat. 
Frier  were  summoned  as  witnesses.  When  the  honorable  court  was 
ready  to  hear  the  case,  the  clerk  called  Jerry  Guttridge,  and  bade 
him  hearken  to  an  indictment  found  against  him  by  the  grand  inquest 
lor  the  district  of  Maine,  now  sitting  at  Saco,  in  the  words  following, 
▼iz  :  '  We  present  Jerry  Guttridge  for  an  idle  person,  and  not  pro- 
viding for  his  family ;  and  giving  reproachful  language  to  Mr.  Nat. 
Frier,  when  he  reproved  him  for  his  idleness.'     '  Jerry  Guttridge, 
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what  say  you  to  this  indictment  1     Are  you  guiky  thereof,  or  not 
guilty]' 

'  Not  guilty,'  said  Jerry ;  '  and  hero 's  my  wife  can  tell  you  the  same, 
any  day.     Sally,  have  n't  I  always  prbvided  for  my  family  V 

'  Why,  yes,^  said  Mrs.  Gnttridge, '  I  do  n't  know  but  you  have  as 
well  as ' 

'  Stop,  stop !'  said  the  judge,  looking  down  over  the  top  of  his 
spectacles  at  the  witness, '  stop,  Mrs.  Guttridge ;  you  must  not  an- 
swer questions  until  you  have  been  sworn.' 

The  court  then  directed  the  clerk  to  swear  the  witnesses ;  where* 
upon,  he  called  Nat.  Frier  and  Sally  Guttridge  to  step  forward,  and 
hold  up  their  right  hands.  Mr.  Frier  advanced,  with  a  teady,  honest 
air,  and  held  up  his  hand.  Mrs.  Guttridge  lingered  a  little  behind ; 
but  when  at  last  she  faltered  along,  with  feeble  and  hesitating  step, 
and  held  up  her  thin,  trembling  hand,  and  raised  her  pale  blue  eyes, 
half  swimming  in  tears,  toward  the  court,  and  exhibited  her  care- 
worn features,  which,  though  sun-burnt,  were  pale  and  sickly,  the 
judge  had  in  bis  own  mind  more  than  half  decided  the  case  against 
Jerry.  The  witnesses  having  been  sworn,  Mrs.  Guttridge  was  called 
to  the  stand. 

'  Now,  Mrs.  Guttridge,'  said  the  judge, '  you  are  not  obliged  to  tes- 
tify agrainst  your  husband  any  thing  more  than  you  choose ;  your 
testimony  must  be  voluntary.  The  court  will  ask  you  questions 
touching  the  case,  and  you  can  answer  them  or  not,  as  you  may  think 
best.  And  in  the  first  place,  I  will  ask  you  whether  your  husband 
neglects  to  provide  for  the  necessary  wants  of  his  &muy ;  and  whe- 
ther you  do,  or  do  not,  have  comfortable  food  and  clothing  for  your- 
self and  children  V 

'  Well,  we  go  pretty  hungry,  a  good  deal  of  the  time,'  said  Mrs. 
Guttridge,  tremblmg ;  '  but  I  do  n't  know  but  Mr.  Guttridge  does  the 
best  he  can  about  it.  There  do  n't  seem  to  be  any  victuals  that  he 
can  get,  a  gpod  deal  of  the  time.' 

'  Well,  is  he,  or  is  he  not,  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  time  idly, 
when  he  might  be  at  work,  and  earning  something  for  \)\b  family  to 
live  upon  V 

'  W  hy,  as  to  that/  replied  the  witness, '  Mr.  Guttridge  do  n't  work 
much  ;  but  I  do  n't  know  as  he  can  help  it ;  it  does  n't  seem  to  be  his 
natur'  to  work.  Somehow,  he  do  n't  seem  to  be  made  like  oth^r 
folks ;  for  if  he  tries  ever  so  much,  he  can't  never  work  but  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  ;  the  natur'  do  n't  seem  to  be  in  him.* 

'  Well,  well,'  said  the  judge,  casting  a  dignified  and  judicial  glance 
at  the  culprit,  who  stood  with  mouth  wide  open,  and  eyes  fixed  on 
the  court  with  an  intentness  that  showed  he  began  to  take  some  in- 
terest in  the  matter ;  *  well,  well,  perhaps  the  court  will  be  able  to 
put  the  natur'  in  him.' 

Mrs.  Guttridge  was  directed  to  step  aside,  and  Mr.  Nat.  Frier  was 
called  to  the  stand.  His  testimony  was  very  much  to  the  point; 
clear,  and  conclusive.  But  as  the  reader  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
substance  of  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  when  he  was  called  upon  to  repeat  the  reproachful  language 
which  Jerry  had  bestowed  upon  the  witness,  there  was  much  shiul- 
dering,  and  an  awful  rolling  of  eyes,  throughout  the  coi 
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Eyen  the  prisoner's  face  kindled  up  almost  to  a  blaze,  and  thick 
drops  of  sweat  were  seen  to  start  from  bis  forehead.  The  judge,  to 
be  sure,  retained  a  dignified  self-possession,  and  settling  back  in  his 
chair,  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  question  the  witness  any  farther  ; 
the  case  was  clearly  made  out ;  Jerry  Guttridge  was  unquestionably 
guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him. 

The  court,  out  of  delicacy  toward  the  feelings  of  his  wife,  re- 
frained from  pronouncing  sentence,  until  she  had  retired ;  which  she 
did,  on  an  intimation  being  given  her  that  the  case  was  closed,  and 
she  could  return  home.  Jerry  was  then  called,  and  ordered  to  hearken 
to  his  sentence,  as  the  court  had  recorded  it, 

Jerry  stood  up  and  faced  the  court,  with  fixed  eyes  and  gaping^ 
mouth,  and  the  clerk  repeated  as  follows : 

'  Jerry  Guttridge  !  you  having  been  found  guilty  of  being  an  idle 
and  lazy  person,  and  not  providing  for  your  family,  and  giving  re- 
proachful language  to  ^Ir.  Nat.  Frier,  when  he  reproved  you  for  your 
idleness,  the  court  orders  that  you  receive  twenty  smart  lashes,  with 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  upon  your  naked  back,  and  that  this  sentence  be 
executed  forthwith,  by  the  constables,  at  the  whipping-post  in  the 
yard,  adjoining  the  court-house.' 

Jerry  dropped  his  head,  and  his  face  assumed  divers  deep  colors, 
sometimes  red,  and  sometimes  shading  upon  the  blue.  He  tried  to 
glance  round  upon  the  assembled  multitude,  but  his  look  was  very 
sheepish ;  and,  unable  to  stand  the  gaze  of  the  hundreds  of  eyes  that 
were  turned  upon  him,  he  settled  back  on  a  bench,  leaned  his  head 
on  hb  hand,  and  looked  steadily  upon  the  floor.  The  constables  hav- 
ing been  directed  by  the  court  to  proceed  forthwith  to  execute  the 
sentence,  they  led  him  out  into  the  yard,  put  his  arms  round  the 
whipping-post,  and  tied  his  hands  together.  He  submitted  without 
resistance ;  but  when  they  commenced  tying  his  hands  round  the  post, 
he  began  to  cry  and  beg,  and  promise  better  fashions,  if  they  would 
only  let  him  go  this  time.  But  the  constables  told  him  it  was  too 
late  now ;  the  sentence  of  the  court  had  been  passed,  and  the  pun- 
ishment must  he  inflicted.  The  whole  throng  of  spectators  had 
issued  from  the  court-house,  and  stood  round  in  a  leirge  ring,  to  see 
the  sentence  enforced.  The  judge  himself  had  stepped  to  a  side 
window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  yard,  and  stood  peering 
solemnly  through  his  spectacles,  to  see  that  the  ceremony  was  duly 
performed.  All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  stoutest  constable  took 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  laid  the  blows  heavily  across  the  naked  back 
of  the  victim.  Nearly  every  blow  brought  blood,  and  as  they  suc- 
cessively fell,  Jerry  jumped  and  screamed,  so  that  he  might  have  been 
beard  well  nigh  a  mile.  When  the  twenty  blows  were  counted,  and 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  was  loosed  from  his  confinement,  and 
told  that  he  might  go.  He  put  on  his  garments,  with  a  sullen  but 
eubdued  air,  and  without  stopping  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  court,  or 
even  to  bid  any  one  good-bye,  he  straightened  for  home,  as  fast  as  he 
could  go.' 

Mrs.  Guttridge  met  him  at  the  door,  with  a  kind  and  piteous  look, 
and  asked  him  if  they  had  hurt  him.  He  made  no  reply,  but  pushed 
along  into  the  house.  There  he  found  the  table  set,  and  well  sup- 
plied, for  dinner ;  for  Mrs.  Guttridge,  partly  through  the  kindness  of 
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Mr.  Frier,  and  partly  from  ber  own  exertions,  had  managed  to  '  pick 
up  something/  that  served  to  make  quite  a  comfortable  meal.  Jerry 
ate  his  dinner  in  silence,  but  his  wife  thought  be  manifested  more 
tenderness  and  less  selfishness,  than  she  had  known  him  to  exhibit 
for  years ;  for  instead  of  appropriating  the  most  and  the  best  of  the 
food  to  himself,  he  several  times  placed  fair  proportions  of  it  upon 
the  plates  of  his  wife  and  each  of  the  children. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew  from  the 
grass,  whoever  passed  the  haying-field  of  Mr.  Nat.  Frier,  might  have 
beheld  Jerry  Guttridge  busily  at  work,  shaking  out  the  wet  hay  to  the 
sun  ;  and  for  a  mouth  afterward,  the  passer-by  might  have  seen  him, 
every  day,  early  and  late,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  fields,  a  perfect 
pattern  of  industry. 

A  change  soon  became  perceptible  in  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  his  family.  His  nouse  bf^gan  to  wear  more  of  an  air  of 
comfort,  outside  and  in.  His  wife  improved  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  little  Bobby  became  a  fat,  hearty  boy,  and  grew  like  a  pumpkin. 
And  years  afterward,  Mrs.  Guttridge  was  heard  to  say,  that,  '  some- 
bow,  ever  since  that  'ere  trial,  Mr.  Guttridge's  natur'  seemed  to  be 
entirely  changed !' 


SPRING     TIME. 
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Now '8  the  time  when  WiDter  *s  going 

From  the  bowers  he  blighted  long^ 
Now  '•  the  time  when  Spnng  is  glowmg, 

Breathing  into  bloom  and  song ; 
When  green  buds  are  hourly  sprmging, 

In  soft  bed  and  sunny  vale; 
When  the  merry  birds  are  singing, 

Fearless,  round  the  cottage  pale; 
And,  a  long-expected  comer, 

From  the  gardens  of  the  south, 
Swims  in  sight  the  blushing  Summer, 

Sweet  in  smiles,  and  warm  in  youth. 
Gladsome  notes  are  floating  by  us, 

And  from  earth  a  murmur  steals, 
Softly,  which  must  still  ally  us 

To  the  clod  that  breathes  and  feels. 
Life  is  round  us  in  the  breezes, 

In  the  ground  a  labor  grows, 
And  the  humblest  motion  pleases, 

That  from  living  fountain  flows. 
Stagnant  now  no  more,  and  frosen, 

Lol  the  waters  flash  and  run, 
And  the  lake  unfettered  glows  in 

The  new  glances  of  the  sun. 
Stoop  to  earth  the  ear,  and  listen ; 

Harkl  the  murmur  from  below; 
Lift  the  upward  eyes — they  glisten 

With  the  rich  and  rosy  glow. 
Wide  and  wondrous  is  the  dwelling, 

Where  the  lovely  builder  works, 
And  the  murmur  upward  swelling, 

Tells  us  where  her  agent  lurks. 
Prompt  and  ready  at  her  summons, 

When  the  signal  sounds  of  spring, 


Lo  I  arise  her  peers  and  commons, 

Fleet  of  foot  and  wild  of  wing. 
In  the  mansions  lon^  forsaken, 

Free  to  spin,  to  build,  and  moil ; 
Now  thev  gather,  slad  to  waken^ 

Though  they  waKen  still  to  toil. 
From  tHeir  labor  grows  their  treasure^ 

Silken  robea  and  honied  spring; 
And  their  very  toil  is  pleasure^ 

Since  thev  fly,  and  flying  sing. 
Vet,  throughout  her  vast  dominions, 

What  unequal  forms  appear  I 
Some  on  gold  and  purple  pinions, 

Seem  the  princes  of  the  air. 
Sweets  from  others'  toils  assessing, 

Stooping  only  to  partake 
The  rich  juice  and  luscious  blessing, 

Which  they  never  stoop  to  make. 
Like  the  lily  near  the  fountain. 

Neither  do  they  toil  nor  spin, 
Tet,  in  joy  and  splendor  mounting, 

Life  and  happiness  they  win : 
FIving  ever  round  the  summit. 

HeMless  of  the  tribes,  that  low. 
Ply  the  shovel,  dip  the  plummet, 

Orope  in  earth,  and  gropin^^,  grow. 
'T  were  meet  answer  to  repinmg, 

Did  the  lowly  grub  deplore; 
'These  were  made  for  soaring,  shining^ 

'Shining,  singing,  as  they  soar. 
When  thou  wear'st  a  golden  pinion. 

Bright  like  that  which  soa—  -^  'rt% 
Thou  shah  have  a  like  domii 

And  the  grub  abaU  toil  for 
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III.  GiUku  Naigow,  183& 

The  traveller  has  no  sooner  entered  the  vast  expanse  of  waters 
beyond  the  Igomean  capes,  than  he  anticipates  something  like  a  non- 
fulfilment  of  the.  imposing  promise  of  the  contiraous  mountain 
scenery,  made  by  their  rocky  altitude.  Mountains,  it  is  true,  are  in 
store  ror  him,  and  clifi&,  and  falls,  and  cascades,  and  caves  of  most 
fearful  aspect,  amid  all  the  rude  magnificence  of  nature ;  but  he 
must  traverse  miles  of  the  liquid  plain,  bounded  by  a  coast  of 
sand  and  bare  hiUs,  before  these  higher  treasures  of  the  gprand 
and  picturesque  can  be  enjoyed.  In  passing  these  shores,  a  broad 
inland  sea  is  before  him.  The  waters  are  clear  and  blue.  The 
sky  is  bright,  and  the  air  pure  and  fresh.  Often  the  duck  starts, 
with  her  half-fledged  brood,  from  some  sandy  cove,  or  the  gull 
displays  her  pointed  wings,  in  rapid  flight.  Sometimes  a  raven 
on  the  distant  sands  excites  a  temporary  interest  in  the  voyager, 
under  the  impression  of  approaching  a  bear,  or  some  monster  of  the 
forest ;  for  the  effects  of  refraction  and  mirage^  along  these  shores,  are 
often  most  surprising.  Once  we  saw  a  beautiful  martin  nimbly  re- 
trace its  steps  from  the  water's  edge  up  a  steep  bank  into  the  forest, 
and  more  than  once,  the  men  landed  to  get  a  shot  at  a  bald  eagle. 

Nor  is  the  structui-e  of  the  coast  itself,  in  these  less  elevated  parts, 
without  interest.  A  bright  stratum  of  pure  yellow  sand  serves  as 
a  basis  for  the  growth  of  pines,  of  two  or  three  varieties.  The  water's 
edge  exhibits  a  fringe  of  rolled  pebbles,  sufficiently  varied  in  color, 
shape,  and  composition,  to  delight  the  most  inveterate  geologist. 
And  between  this  assembled  representation  of  all  that  is  primitive 
and  transitive,  or  medial  and  submedial,  spreads  a  broad  and  smooth 
belt  of  hard  sand,  on  which  we  had  several  fine  races  with  the  chil- 
dren. To  walk  here,  away  from  the  busy  world ;  to  breathe  the  pure 
air,  and  drink  into  the  eye  delicious  views  of  the  noblest  lake  in  the 
world ;  is  one  of  the  purest  enjoyments  of  life.  And  where  there  are 
BO  many  objects  to  excite  reflection,  and  delight  the  senses,  it  is  impos- 
sible not '  to  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,'  who  has  spread 
out  so  beautiful  a  creation  for  human  occupancy.  In  some  places 
there  are  extensive  layers  of  peat,  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  in  others,  pure  massy  beds  of  the  finest  iron  sand,  without 
a  particle  of  admixture.  And  there  is  enough  of  this  article,  on  the 
shores  of  this  lake,  to  supply  all  the  counting-houses  in  the  world. 
At  all  places,  the  shores  arc  so  clean  and  sweet,  that  a  person  might 
sit  down  to  his  meals,  or  port-folio,  without  in  the  least  soihng  his 
clothes. 

The  tempests  of  autumn  and  spring  have  cast  over  these  sandy 
coasts  the  aecorticated  and  washed  trunks  of  trees  from  other  shores, 
which,  after  having  been  thus  drained  of  their  sap,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
furnish  excellent  fire-wood,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  traveller 
always  to  enjoy  a  cheerful  camp-fire.  We  were  often  induced  to  sit 
around  our  evening  fires,  gazing  at  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemis- 
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phere,  and  recounting  the  little  incidents  of  the  day's  journey,  until 
admonished  by  the  ffldling  dew  that  it  ivas  time  to  retire  to  our  tents. 
For  nearly  two  days,  this  formation  of  oceanic  sand,  elevated  into 
moderate  hills  and  ridges,  forms  the  constant  rest  for  the  eye  on  the 
American  shore.  Toward  the  north,  t)ie  conic  and  serrated  pinna- 
cles of  Marmoa?e  and  Gorgontwa  display  their  blue  tops  across  this 
embayed  part  of  the  lake,  and  these  elevated  peaks  are  not  lost  sight 
of,  in  fair  weather,  until  the  voyager  has  passed  a  day's  journey 
beyond  Whitefish  Point. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  our  first  day  beyond  the  capes,  we  crossed 
a  wide  bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  which  rest  the  bones  of  Shingaba 
Wossin,  a  politic  chief,  of  noble  stature  and  bearing,  who  died  at  this 
spot,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  This  chief  was,  for  many  years,  the 
leader  and  ruler  of  the  Odjibwa,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
Chippewa  nation,  and  evinced  a  foresight  and  interest  in  their  public 
affairs,  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  his  memory.  From  the 
establishment  of  a  garrison  and  agency  in  this  quaiter,  in  1822,  he 
evinced  a  friendship  for  the  Americans,  which  was  strengthened  by 
his  intercourse  with  the  department.  He  appeared,  from  the  outset, 
to  understand  the  true  policy  of  his  people,  and  employed  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  in  efforts  to  secure  their  best  interests. 

Blest  be  the  spot  that  marks  the  chieftain's  tomb ! 
There  let  the  briuht  red  flowers  of  summer  bloom ; 
And  as  the  wincfs  sweep  heavily  along, 
Be  theirs  the  warrior's  chant,  and  funeral  song} 
And  yearly  let  bis  native  fon-st  fling 
Its  leafy  honors  o'er  their  sylvan  kmg; 
While  Rir  around,  the  bright  and  foaming  wave 
Casts  incense  o'er  the  noble  Indian's  grave. 

Whitefish  Point  is  a  bleak,  sandy  peninsula,  projecting  a  long  dis- 
tance into  the  lake ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  its  not  being 
swept  away  by  periodical  tempests,  without  the  supposition  that  this 
loose  body  of  sand  and  gravel  rests  on  a  rocky  basis.  Namikong,  the 
name  of  this  point  in  the  Odjibwa,  affords  an  instance  of  the  concise 
and  expressive  character  of  this  language,  which  I  will  only  detain 
you  by  remarking,  is  a  compound  derivative  from  the  particle  na,  ex- 
celling or  abounding,  amik,  beaver,  and  ong,  a  particle  of  locality ;  the 
interior  of  this  part  of  the  country  having  been  formerly  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  this  animal.  It  is  particularly  from  the  extremity 
of  this  prominent  point,  westward,  diat  the  character  of  the  shore 
strikes  the  visitor  as  rather  plain  and  uniform.  But  this  succession 
of  lake  sands  is  terminated  by  a  scene  as  novel  as  it  is  grand.  The 
great  sand  dunes  of  Lake  Superior,  called  '  G-randa  Sables^*  by  the 
French,  are  almost  unique  in  American  scenery.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  our  third  day  from  St  Mary's,  before  we  turned  the 
point  of  coast  which  first  brought  this  imposing  sight  in  view.  A  long 
line  of  high,  naked,  arid  coast,  suddenly  burst  upon  us,  as  if  thrown 
up  by  an  enchanter's  rod.  To  one  who  has  never  observed  scenery 
of  this  kind,  there  is  really  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it.  The 
vast  accumulated  strata  of  sand  stands  up  from  the  water's  edge,  like 
a  precipice.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to  detract  from  its  bleak 
Arabic  character,  for  miles  together ;  and  what  renders  it  the  mora 
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remaikable,  is  the  exact  parallelisin  of  the  summit  of  these  sandc 
There  are  dense  woods  to  Uie  east  and  west  of  them;  and  the  wonder 
seems,  how  this  part  of  the  coast  should  have  been  stripped  of  its  origi- 
nal forest,  and  its  light  materials  subjected  to  be  whirled,  by  every  storm, 
in  showers  of  sand,  and  yet  preserve  its  parallel  summit  lines.  As  the 
sun  struck  its  full  rays  against  these  banks,  they  assumed  the  whiteness 
of  stone,  and  stood  out  like  vast  structures  of  marble.  The  air 
whistles  over  these  bleak  and  denuded  heights,  with  a  force  that  makes 
it  difficult  to  keep  one's  breath. 

We  landed  on  the  narrow  belt  of  sand,  at  the  foot  of  these  sandy 
elevations.    The  acclivity  is  less  abrupt  than  it  appears,  at  a  distance, 
and  dues  not  probably  exceed  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  with  the  hori- 
zon.    In  a  few  moments,  the  entire  party,  children  and  men,  were  in 
motion,  on  its  ascent,  and  the  strife  seemed  to  be,  who  should  scale  it 
first.     I  admired  the  stalwart  strength  of  one  of  our  Chippewa  guides, 
who,  seeing  the  renewed  efforts  of  my  son,  a  boy  of  nine,  to  disentan- 
gle his  feet  from  the  yielding  and  rolling  sand,  took  him  by  the  hands, 
and  mounted  the  acclivity,  as  with  the  strength  of  a  giant.     Having 
ascended,  on  a  prior  occasion,  and  Mrs.  S.  being  an  invalid  in  the 
boat,  I  amused  myself  along  the  beach  below,  while  the  others  went  up 
to  explore  the  summits  of  this  northern  Sahara.     They  brought  down, 
on  their  return,  small  fragments  of  granitic  stone,  of  a  vitreous  lustre, 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  volcanic  action,  together  with 
minute  but  well-characterized  specimens  of  red  cornelian.     This  is, 
I  think,  the  original  locality  of  the  coricus  pitcherif  and  we  procured 
here  also  a  number  of  specimens  of  a  plant,  fi'om  the  root  of  which 
the  Indians  extract  a  most  beautiful  carmine. 

In  my  inquiries  of  the  Indians  respecting  their  oral  superstitions, 
I  found  that  these  dunes  were  regarded  as  a  vast,  magnificent  palace, 
the  interior  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  class  of  powerful  spirits,  or 
necromancers,  recognised  in  their  mythology.  The  inmates,  accord- 
ing to  these  tales,  had  only  to  thrust  their  hands  through  the  windows, 
to  obtain  their  fish  from  the  lake.  On  these  sands  the  natives  also 
affect  to  point  out  the  tracks  of  their  Puk  Wudj  Ininees,  or  little  men, 
which  are  a  species  of  Lilliputians,  or  fairies.  There  is  a  bright  and 
beautiful  lake,  called  Leelinau,  about  half  a  mile  back  fi'om  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  which  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  wild 
and  sylvan  than  its  shores,  covered  as  they  are  with  thrifly  oaks,  and 
spotted  with  shrubbery  to  its  very  borders. 

IV-  PuMbilung^  183a 

As  we  drew  near  the  precipitous  coast  called  Azhebik,  or  Pictured 
Rocks,  I  directed  the  man  to  keep  close  under  the  cliffs,  being  aware 
that  they  appear  to  better  advantage  from  a  near  view.  The  day  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  season,  with  the  lake  calm,  and  not  a 
cloud  to  intercept  the  full  rays  of  the  sun ;  so  that  the  shadow  of  the 
rocks  upon  the  water  constituted  no  small  part  of  our  enjoyment. 
For  hours,  we  fixed  our  gaze  on  the  varying  scene.  The  rock  rises 
abruptly  from  the  water,  and  ascends  to  the  height  of  several  hundred 
feet.  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  altitude  that  constitutes  the 
leading  impression.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  refer  to  more  ele- 
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rated  masses  of  rock,  rising  precipitously  above  sea  or  river  waters ; 
but  the  geography  of  the  continent,  if  not  of  the  world,  may  be  chal- 
lenged for  so  magnificent  a  display  of  variegated  and  at  the  same 
time  elevated  coast  scenery,  exhibiting  such  varied  shapes  of  archi- 
tectural-like  ruins,  and  bathing  their  massive  and  columnar  fronts 
in  80  wide  spread  and  pellucid  an  expanse  of  waters. 

There  is  much  in  tne  minuter  features  of  such  a  scene,  to  elicit 
admiration ;  but  to  our  party,  the  principal  impression  arose  from  the 
strong  appeal  external  nature  here  makes  to  the  senses,  in  favor  of 
the  power  and  existence  of  the  invisible  hand,  which  called  the  scene 
into  being.  To  see  these  vast  inanimate  masses  of  rock,  piled  up  in 
paralleled  grandeur  for  miles  along  the  coast ;  subjected,  by  the  action 
of  water,  to  endless  mutations  of  forms,  and  yet  maintaining  their 
imposing  outline  undestroyed,  cannot  but  furnish  a  strong  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  Power,  which  has  so  exactly  adapted  the  influence  of 
resistance,  to  the  force  of  continued  action.  Go  where  you  will,  amid 
the  rude  and  disrupted  scenes  of  the  continent,  and  the  mind  is  drawn 
from  geologic  effects  to  their  remote  as  well  as  perhaps  proximate 
causes ;  but  it  requires  a  visit  to  Lake  Superior,  to  contemplate  the 
existence  of  those  causes  in  a  form  which  even  the  skeptic  must 
acknowledge. 

For  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  this  panoramic  display  of 
precipices  and  caverns,  arches,  turrets,  and  pillars,  and  broad -sweeps 
mg'^9£u£e#,  characterizes  the  shore  ;  and  it  only  requires  the  sun  at 
a  certain  angle,  during  a  perfect  calm,  to  see  the  whole  lofly  super' 
structure  reflected,  in  a  reversed  form,  in  the  limpid  mirror  of  the 
lake's  surface.  We  gazed,  as  others  have  heretofore,  and  will  here- 
after g^e,  upon  the  Cascade,  the  The  Doric  Rock,  or '  Le  Chapel,' 
'  Le  Portail,'  the  Great  Cavern,  the  Turret  Rock,  and  other  points> 
each  of  which  requires  a  drawing  and  a  description,  in  detail,  to  be 
fully  comprehended.  Those  who  have  lively  imaginations,  can  see 
in  the  mottled  and  various  colors  upon  the  face  of  these  rocks,  shapes 
of  all  sorts  and  hues,  fW>m  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  to 
the  formal  and  demure  cut  of  the  Roundhead,  or  the  headlong  zeal 
of  the  Crusader.  And  very  many  were  the '  likes'  and  '  resemblances' 
which  the  party  found.     Danger,  indeed,  came  before  satiety. 

As  we  began  to  approach  their  western  teiinination,  the  wind  gradu- 
ally freshened,  and  although  blowing  off  the  shore,  the  reaction  of  the 
waves  against  its  prominent  abutments,  and  within  the  dark-mouthed 
caverns,  produced  a  sound  terrific  indeed  to  female  ears.  And  for 
several  miles,  the  absorbing  object  was  to  make  a  harbor.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Pusabikong,  al- 
though not  without  shipping  several  waves,  as  the  boat  grounded  on 
the  sand-bar,  which  drives  the  waters  of  the  stream  against  the  rock, 
at  the  very  point  of  their  exit  into  the  lake.  This  is  the  miner's  river 
of  the  north-west  fur  traders. 

At  this  spot,  we  were  detained  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  the  lake  under  the  influence  of  a  tempest.  During 
its  continuance,  we  were  obliged  to  shifl  our  tents  to  a  more  interior 
position.  The  waves  were  wrought  up  into  winrows  of  foam,  and  the 
spray  and  water  were  thrown  up  an  mcredible  distance*  All  night 
the  deep  resounding  roar  of  the  tempest  rang  in  our  ears.     In  the 
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morning,  the  children  amused  us,  by  relating  how  their  slumbers  bad 
been  disturbed  by  the  procession  of  friars  and  cavaliers,  and  other 
fancied  objects,  which  they  had  seen,  the  day  before,  depicted  on  the 
surface  of  the  Pictured  Rocks.  When  the  waves  subsided,  we  found 
ereat  numbers  of  small  white  fish  cast  up  on  the  sands,  and  noticed 
fresh  ranges  of  pebbles  and  boulders,  which  had  been  driven  up  from 
profounder  positions. 

This  river  is  a  mere  torrent,  coming  down  over  shelves  of  sand- 
stone rock.  There  are  still  ti-aces  of  a  visit  of  a  party  of  miners,  ^wbo 
were  here  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  cut  their  names  on  an 
isolated  rock  in  the  channel.  We  found,  on  the  west  bank,  a  kind  of 
large  whortleberry,  called  wabosunin^  or  rabbits'-berry,  by  the  Od- 
jibwas.  The  common  variety  of  this  plant  was  very  abundant  in  the 
pine  woods,  south  of  their  encampment.  The  sportsmen  of  our  party 
here  brought  us  the  partridge,  pigeon,  and  saw-bill  duck,  odled 
ozzigt  by  the  Indians.  I  cannot  say  that  these  were  regarded  with  as 
deep  an  interest  for  their  distinctive  mark  in  ornithology,  as  in  the 
gastronomic  art ;  and  they  were  transferred  to  our  culinary  dgpart- 
ment  with  the  zest  that  ti*avel  every  where  gives  to  appetite,  i  ap- 
prized yoUy  at  the  outset,  that  we  did  not  visit  the  region  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  science,  and  I  have  now  furnished  you  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  fact. 

While  encamped  here,  a  well-filled  canoe  of  Odjibwa  Indians  en- 
tered the  river,  and  came  and  encamped  in  our  vicinity.  We  were 
located  on  an  elevation,  bearing  a  few  large  pines,  and  carpeted  with 
the  chimiphia,  uva  ursi,  and  other  plants  common  to  arid  sands.  Our 
Indian  neighbors  pitched  in  a  sm^l  valley  near  by,  and  soon  sent  up 
a  cheerful  camp-fire,  which  displayed  their  location,  and  revealed 
their  numbers.  I  sent  down,  through  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  S.,  provi- 
sions and  presents,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  had 
made  the  whole  group  happy.  The  mother  of  the  family  shortly  af- 
ter came  up,  attended  by  her  healthy-looking,  bright-eyed,  happy  chil- 
dren. She  addressed  Mrs.  S.  by  the  term  nin  dozhttmi»9  ;  L  e.  '  my 
cousin,'  and  presented  her  a  dish  of  the  wild  fruit  of  the  season.  While 
these  civilities  were  interchanged,  the  men  smoked  their  pipes,  with 
dignified  composure,  at  their  camp,  having  previously  been  up  to 
offer  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  hozlioo^  and  been  dismissed  with  a 
present  of  tobacco,  '  the  sacred  weed,'  which  is  the  Indian  panacea, 
certainly  for  every  thing  partaking  of  the  character  of  care.  I  could 
not  help  remarking  the  ease  and  confidence  inspired  in  these  people, 
by  thus  meeting  them  in  their  oMm  country,  and  with  the  confidence 
secured  by  prior  ac-quaintance. 


*QliIPS    AND    QUILLETS*    PARAPHRASED.' 

I. 

And  doctor,  do  vou  really  think 
That  asses'  milk  I  ought  to  drink  1 
Twould  *  quite  remove  my  cold,'  you  aay, 
And  drive  my  old  complaintf  away. 
^  It  cured  vourself'  —  I  frant  it  true, 
But  then  'twas  mother  a  milk  to  you! 
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*  Toaof  mothtr  I  be  h  f  ona  I 
Hia  dimvM  ch«tk  no  more  will  toueh  thf  breait ; 

No  more  the  nnele  tone 
Fleet  ttom  hit  lips,  lo  thine  ell  fondly  preeaed  : 
Hli  imile  end  b«pp]r  Uof  h  ere  loet  to  thee, 
Kaxik  muai  hie  mother  end  hie  pillow  be  I* 


Ooifs,  gone  from  as !  —  and  sbaU  wo  see 
Those  sybiUIesTes  of  destiny, 

Those  calm  eyes,  nevermore  1 
Those  deep,  dark  eye*,  so  warm  and  bright, 

Wherein  the  fortune  of  the  man 
Lay  slumbering  in  prophetic  light, 

In  characters  s  childf  might  scan? 
So  bright,  and  gone  forth  utterly  I 

O,  steru  word,  nevermore  1 

The  stsrs  of  those  two  gentle  eyes 

Will  shine  no  more  on  earth ;  ' 
Quench'd  are  the  hopes  that  had  their  birth, 
Ab  we  watched  them  slowly  ri8e>, 

Stars  of  a  mother's  fste; 
And  she  would  read  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Pondering,  as  she  sste. 

Over  their  dear  astrologv, 
Which  she  had  conned  and  conned  before; 

In  her  sweet  simplicity, 
Deeming  she  needs  must  read  aright 
What  was  writ  so  passing  bright ; 
And  yet,  alas!  she  knew  not  why. 

Her  voice  would  falter  in  its  song, 
And  tears  would  glide  from  out  her  eye, 

Silent,  SB  they  were  doing  wrong. 
Her  heart  was  as  a  wind-flower,  bent, 

Even  to  breaking,  with  the  balmy  dew, 
Taming  its  heavenly  nourishment,   [blue, 

(Thst  filled  with  joyous  tears  its  eyes  of , 
Like  a  sweet  suppliant  that  weepsin  prayer. 
Making  her  innocency  show  more  fair, 

Albeit  unwitting  of  the  ornament,) 
Into  a  load  too  great  for  it  to  bear: 

Ohl  stem  word  nevermore  1 

Tlie  tongue  that  scarcebad  learned  to  claim 
An  entrance  to  a  mother's  heart, 

By  that  sweet  talisman,  a  mother's  name, 
Sleeps  all  forgetful  of  its  art  1 

I  loved  to  see  the  infant  soul, 

iHow  mighty  in  the  weakness 
>f  its  untutored  meekness!) 
Peep  timidly  from  out  its  nest ; 

His  lips,  the  while, 
Fluttering  with  half-fledged  words, 

Then  hushing  to  a  siniie, 
That  more  than  words  expressed, 

When  his  siad  mother  on  him  stole, 
And  snatched  him  to  her  breast ! 
Oh,  thoughts  were  brooding  in  those  eyes, 
That  would  have  soared  like  strong- wing'd 

Far,  far  into  the  skies,  [birds, 

Oiaddeninff  the  earth  with  song, 

And  gushing  harmonies. 
Had  he  but  tarried  with  us  long: 

Ob  stem  word,  nevermore  I 

How  peacefully  they  rest, 

Cross-folded  there 
Upon  his  little  breast, 


Those  tiny  hands,  that  ne'er  were  still 

before. 
But  ever  sported  with  his  mother's  hah*, 
Or  the  plam  cross  that  on  her  breast  she 
Her  heart  no  more  will  beat,  [wore! 

To  feel  the  touch  of  that  soft  palm, 
That  ever  seemed  s  new  supprise. 
Sending  glad  thoughts  up  to  her  eyea^ 

To  bless  him  with  their  holy  calm ; 
Sweet  thoughts,  that  leA  her  eyes  as  sweet. 

How  quiet  sre  the  hands 

That  wove  those  pleasant  bands  I 
But  that  they  do  not  rise  and  sink, 
With  his  calm  breathing,  I  shoald  think 

That  he  were  dropped  asleep; 

Alas!  too  deep,  too  deep 
Is  this  his  slamborl 
Time  scarce  can  number 
The  y^ars  ere  he  will  wake  again ; 
Oh  may  we  see  his  eye-lids  open  then ! 

Oh  stern  word,  nevermore  I 

As  the  airy  gosssmere, 
Floatini^  in  the  sunlight  clear. 

Where'er  it  touches,  clingeth  tigntly, 

Round  glossy  leaf,  or  stump  unsightly, 

So  from  his  spirit  wanderea  oat 

Tendrils,  spreading  sU  about: 

Knitting  all  things  in  its  thrall. 

With  a  perfect  love  of  all : 
Oh  stem  word,  neveraiore! 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way 

A  down  the  stream  of  time,  Jplayi 

With  dreamy  eyes,  wstching  the  npples 

And  listening  their  fairy  chime; 
His  slender  sail 
Ne'er  felt  the  gale ; 
He  did  but  float  a  Tittle  way, 

And  putting  to  the  shore, 
While  yet 't  wss  early  day, 
Went  calmly  on  his  way. 

To  dwell  with  us  no  more  1 
No  jarring  did  he  feel, 
No  groiint;  on  his  vessel's  keel ; 
A  strip  of  silver  sand 
Mingled  the  waters  with  the  land, 

Where  he  was  seen  no  more ; 

Oh  stern  word,  nevermore ! 

Full  short  his  journey  was ;  no  dost 

Of  earth  unto  his  sandals  clave ; 
The  weary  weight  that  old  men  must. 

He  bore  not  to  the  grave  i 
He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  his  way, 
And  wsndered  hither ;  so  his  stay 

With  us  was  short,  and '  t  was  most  meet 
Thst  be  should  be  nodelverin  earth's  clod, 

Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  feet. 
To  stand  before  his  God : 

Oh  stern  word,  nevermore  1  ■.  r. 
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Mt  quiet  residence  in  the  country,  aloof  from  feshion,  politics,  and 
the  money  market,  leaves  me  rather  at  a  loss  for  important  occupa- 
tion, and  drives  me  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  other  low  pursuits. 
Having  few  neighbors,  also,  on  whom  to  keep  a  watch,  and  exer^ 
cise  my  habits  of  observation,  I  am  fain  to  amuse  myself  with  prying^ 
into  the  domestic  concerns  and  peculiarities  of  the  animals  around 
me ;  and,  during  the  present  season,  have  derived  considerable  enter- 
tainment from  certain  sociable  little  birds,  almost  the  only  visiters 
we  have,  during  this  early  part  of  the  year. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  country,  are  sensible  of 
the  delightful  influences  that  accompany  the  earliest  indications  of 
spring ;  and  of  these,  none  are  more  delightful  than  the  first  notes  of 
the  birds.  There  is  one  modest  little  sad-colored  bird,  much  resem- 
bling a  wren,  which  came  about  the  house  just  on  the  skirts  of  win« 
ter,  when  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  and  when  a  few  pre- 
maturely warm  days  had  given  a  flattering  foretaste  of  sofb  weaUier. 
He  sang  early  in  the  davming,  long  before  sun-rise,  and  late  in  the 
evening.  Just  before  the  closing  in  of  night,  his  matin  and  his  vesper 
hymns.  It  is  true,  he  sang  occasionally  throughout  the  day  ;  but  at 
these  still  hours,  his  song  was  more  remarked.  He  sat  on  a  leafless 
tree,  just  before  the  window,  and  warbled  forth  his  notes,  free  and 
simple,  but  singularly  sweet,  vrith  something  of  a  plaintive  tone,  that 
heightened  their  eflect. 

The  first  morning  that  he  was  heard,  was  a  joyous  one  among  the 
young  folks  of  my  household.  The  long,  deaUi-like  sleep  of  winter 
was  at  an  end  ;  nature  was  once  more  awakening ;  they  now  promised 
themselves  the  immediateappearanceofbuds  and  blossoms.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  tempest-tossed  crew  of  Columbus,  when,  afl»r  their  long 
dubious  voyage,  the  field  birds  came  singing  round  the  ship,  though 
still  far  at  sea,  rejoicing  them  with  the  belief  of  the  immediate  proxi* 
mity  of  land.  A  sharp  return  of  vrinter  almost  silenced  my  little 
songster,  and  dashed  the  hilarity  of  the  household ;  yet  still  he  poured 
forth,  now  and  then,  a  few  plaintive  notes,  between  the  fiix>sty  pipings 
of  the  breeze,  like  gleams  of  sunshine  between  vrintry  clouds. 

I  have  consulted  my  book  of  ornithology  in  vain,  to  find  out  the 
name  of  this  kindly  little  bird,  who  certainly  deserves  honor  and  favor 
far  beyond  his  modest  pretensions.  He  comes  like  the  lowly  violet, 
the  most  unpretending,  but  welcomest  of  flowers,  breathing  the  sweet 
promise  of  the  early  year. 

Another  of  our  feathered  visiters,  who  follow  close  upon  the  steps 
of  winter,  is  the  Pe-wit,  or  Pe-wee,  or  Phoebe-bird  ;  for  he  is  called 
by  each  of  these  names,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  sound  of 
his  monotonous  note.  He  is  a  sociable  little  being,  and  seeks  the  ha* 
bitation  of  man.  A  pair  of  them  have  built  beneath  my  porch,  ftnd 
have  reared  several  broods  there,  for  two  years  past,  their  nest  being 
never  disturbed.    They  arrive  early  in  the  spring,  just  when  the  crocus 
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and  the  snow-^rop  begin  to  peep  forth.  Their  first  chirp  spreads 
gladnese  through  the  house.  '  The  Phoebe*bircls  have  come  !'  is  heard 
on  all  aides ;  they  are  welcomed  back  like  members  of  the  family  ; 
and  speculations  are  made  upon  where  they  have  been,  and  what 
countries  they  have  seen,  during  their  long  absence.  Their  arrival  is 
the  more  cheering,  as  it  is  pronounced,  by  the  old  weather-wise  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  the  sure  sign  that  the  severe  frosts  are  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  gardener  may  resume  his  labors  with  confidence. 

About  this  time,  too,  arrives  the  blue-bird,  so  poetically  yet  truly 
described  by  Wilson.  His  appearance  gladdens  the  whole  land- 
scape. You  hear  his  soft  warble  in  every  field.  He  sociably  ap- 
proaches your  habitation,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  your  vicinity. 
But  why  should  I  attempt  to  describe  him,  when  I  have  Wilson's  own 
graphic  verses,  to  place  him  before  the  reader  1 

Whbk  wintei'f  eold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more, 

Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  reappearing. 
The  fishermen  hanling  their  shad  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud -cleavincf  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-steering ; 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  un  the  wing, 

When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  frec^h  and  so  pleasing, 
O  then  comes  the  blue-bird^  the  herald  of  spring. 

And  hails  with  his  warbhnga  the  charms  of  the  season. 

The  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring; 

Then  warm  slows  the  sunshine,  snd  warm  glows  the  weather; 
The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to  spring, 

And  spice-wood  and  sasssfras  budding  together; 
O  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewives,  repsir, 

Tour  walks  border  up,  sow  and  plsnl  at  your  leisure; 
The  blae-bird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air. 

Thai  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure! 

He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree, 

The  red  flowering  peach,  and  the  apple's  sweet  blossoms ; 
He  snaps  up  destroyers,  wherever  they  be, 

And  seizes  the  caitifls  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms; 
He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  corn  it  devours. 

The  worms  from  the  webs  where  they  riot  and  welter; 
His  sons  and  his  services  freely  are  ours. 

And  all  that  he  asks  is,  in  summer  a  snelter. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his  train, 

Now  searching  the  furrows,  now  mounting  to  cheer  him ; 
The  gard'ner  denghts  in  his  sweet  simple  strain. 

And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  snd  to  hesr  him. 
The  slow  linjBrering  school«boys  forget  they  *\\  be  chid, 

While  gazmff  intent,  as  he  warbles  before  them, 
In  mantle  of  sKv-blue,  and  bosom  so  red, 

That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  however,  and  one  that  rivals  the 
European  lark,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  Boblincon,  or  Boblink,  as  he 
IB  commonly  called.  He  arrives  at  that  choice  portion  of  our  year, 
which,  in  this  latitude,  answers  to  the  description  of  the  month  of  May, 
Ao  often  given  by  the  poets.  With  us,  it  begins  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  lasts  until  nearly  the  middle  of  June.  Earlier  than  thb^ 
winter  is  apt  to  rettim  on  its  traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening  beau- 
ties of  the  year ;  and  later  than  this,  begin  the  parching,  and  pant- 
ing, and  dissolving  heats  of  summer.    But  in  this  genial  interval,  nature 
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IB  in  all  her  fireshness  and  fragrance :  *  the  rains  are  over  and  TOne, 
the  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  oirdB 
is  come,  and  &e  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.'  The  trees 
are  now  in  their  vilest  foliage  and  brightest  verdure ;  the  woods  are 
ga J  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel ;  the  air  is  perfumed  'by 
the  sweet-briar  and  the  wild  rose ;  the  meadows  are  enamelled  witli 
clover-blossoms ;  while  the  you  g  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  plum,  ~ 
begin  to  swell,  and  the  cherry  to  glow,  among  the  greefn  leaves. 

This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the  Boblink.  He  comes 
amidst  the  pomp  and  fragrance  of  the  season;  his  life  seems  all  sensi- 
bility and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine.  He  is  to  be  found  in 
the  soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  meadows ;  and  is  most  in 
song,  when  the  clover  is  in  blossom.  He  perches  on  the  topmost  twig 
of  a  tree,  or  on  some  long  flaunting  weed,  and  as  he  rises  and  sinks 
with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succession  of  rich  tinkling  notes; 
crowding  one  upon  another,  like  the  outpouring  melody  of  the  sky- 
lark, and  possessing  the  same  rapturous  character.  Sometimes  he 
pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tree,  begins  his  song  as  soon  as  he  gets 
upon  the  wing,  and  flutters  tremulously  down  to  the  earth,  as  if  over- 
come with  ecstacy  at  his  own  music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of 
his  paramour ;  always  in  full  song,  as  if  he  would  win  her  by  his 
melody ;  and  always  with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxication  and 
delight. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows,  the  Boblink  was  the 
envy  of  my  boyhood.  He  crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest  weather, 
and  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature  called  to  the 
fields,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in  every  bosom ;  but  when  I, 
luckless  urchin  !  was  doomed  to  be  mewed  up,  during  the  livelong 
day,  in  that  purgatory  of  boyhood,  a  school-r6om.  It  seemed  as  i£ 
the  little  varlet  mocked  at  roe,  as  he  flew  by  in  full  sone,  and  sought 
to  taunt  me  with  his  happier  lot.  Oh,  how  I  envied  him !  No  les- 
sons, no  tasks,  no  hateful  school ;  nothing  but  holiday,  frolic,  green 
fields,  and  fine  weather.  Had  I  been  then  more  versed  in  poetry,  I 
,  might  have  addressed  him  in*  the  words  of  Logan  to  the  cuckoo : 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Thou  hasi  no  sorrow  in  thy  note. 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

Oh  !  could  I  fly,  I  'd  fly  with  thee ; 

We  'd  make,  on  joyful  wing, 
Our" annual  visit  round  the  globe, 
•     Companions  of  the  spring ! 

Farther  observation  and  experience  have  given  me  a  difierent  i^ea 
of  this  little  feathered  voluptuary,  which  I  will  ventui'e  to  impart, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  school-boy  readers,  who  may  regard  him  with 
the  same  unqualified  envy  and  admiration  which  I  once  indulged.  I 
have  shown  him  only  as  I  saw  him  at  first,  in  what  I  may  call  the  poeti- 
cal part  of  his  career,  when  he  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  to  elegant 
pursuits  and  enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song,  and  taste, 
and  sensibility,  and  refinement.  While  this  lasted,  he  was  sacred  from 
injury  ;  the  very  school-boy  would  not  fling  a  stone  at  him,  and' the 
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merest  rustic  would  pause  to  listen  to  his  strain.  But  mark  the  dif- 
ference. As  the  year  advances,  as  the  clover-blossoms  disappear, 
and  the  spring  fadefa  into  summer,  his  notes  cease  to  vibrate  on  the 
ear.  He  gradually  gives  up  his  elegant  tastes  and  habits,  dofls  his  poeti- 
caft  and  professional  suit  of  black,  assumes  a  russet  or  rather  dusty  garb, 
and  enters  into  the  gi'oss  enjoyments  of  common,  vulgar  birds.  He  be- 
comes a  bon  vivant,  a  mere  gourmand ;  thinking  of  nothing  but  eood 
cheer,  and  gormandizing  on  the  seeds  of  the  long  grasses  on  which 
he  lately  swung,  and  chaunted  so  musically.  He  begins  to  think  there 
is  nothing  like  '  the  joys  of  the  table,'  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply 
that  convivial  phrase  to  his  indulgences.  He  nov^  grows  discontented 
with  plain,  every-day  fare,  and  sets  out  on  a  gastronoraical  tour, 
in  search  of  foreign  luxuries.  He  is  to  be  found  in  myriads  among 
the  reeds  of  the  Delaware,  banqueting  on  their  seeds  ;  grows  cor- 
pulent vdth  good  feeding,  and  soon  acquires  the  unlucky  renown  of 
the  ortolan.  Wherever  he  goes,  pop !  pop !  pop !  the  rusty  fire- 
locks of  the  country  are  cracking  on  every  side ;  he  sees  his  com- 
panions falling  by  thousands  around  him ;  he  is  the  reed-bird^  the 
much-soughl-for  tit-bit  of  the  Pennsylvanian  epicure. 

Does  he  take  warning  and  reform  ?  Not  he !  He  wings  his  flight 
still  farther  south,  in  search  of  other  luxuries.  We  hear  of  him  gor- 
ging himself  in  die  rice  swamps; -filling  himself  with  rice  almost  to 
bursting ;  he  can  hardly  fly  for  corpulency.  Last  stage  of  his  career, 
we  hear  of  him  spitted  by  dozens,  and  served  up  on  tne  table  of  the 
gourmand,  the  most  vaunted  of  southern  dainties,  the  rice-bird  of  the 
Carolinas. 

Such  b  the  story  of  the  once  musical  and  admired,  but  finally 
sensual  and  persecuted,  Boblink.  It  contains  a  moral,  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys ;  warning  them  to  keep  to 
those  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  which  raised  him  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  popularity,  during  the  early  part  of  his  career;  but  to  eschew 
all  tendency  to  that  gross  and  dissipated  indulgence,  which  brought 
this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an  untimely  end. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  fix>m  the  well-wisher  of  little  boys  and 
Httle  birds,  GwirriBY  Cbaton. 


THE     SPIRIT     OF     BBAUTY. 


A    rSAOMBllT. 


Spirit  of  Beauty  I  where^ 
When  is  thf  home  7    The  morn,  scattenog  thy  varied  dyes 
O'er  the  freah  flowenl  —  the  mist-wreathecl  fielda,  or  peaka  that  riw 

Snow-robed  in  airl 

Or  doat  thoa  dwell 
Far  in  the  coral  deptha  of  the  blue  southern  aea, 
Reflected  there,  in  many  a  flashing  gem,  and  ailently 

Decking  the  gorgeous  ahioU  1 

Or  doth  thy  mansion  lie 
In  the  aoft  billowy  clooda,  whoae  aunaet  glories  atreak 
The  twiUgnt  aky,  like  the  pore  bluah  on  maiden's  cheek 

When  the  loved  one  is  nighl 
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HaRPKB  AlCD    BaOTHlBS. 

It  is  a  striking  and  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  present  generation  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  forgotten  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  which  were  the  object  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  are  rery  ignorant  of  their  importance,  and  insensible  to  their  Tiolation ;  and 
are  equally  uninformed  of  the  elcTated  character,  and  as  little  animated  by  the  pore 
spirit,  of  the  men  by  whom  our  rich  inheritance  was  achiered.  Among  the  foremoat 
of  these,  was  Jobn  Jav.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  next  to  WASRiNcrroN,  no  one 
man  can  be  pointed  out,  who  hitd  so  much  to  do  in  originating  the  great  measures  of 
the  revolution ;  so  eminent  an  agency  in  their  prosecution  to  their  ultimate  glorioQs 
success ;  a  more  distinguished  part  in  giving  them  efficacy  and  permanence,  in  the 
construction  and  establishment  of  the  Meral  constitution ;  or  a  more  honorable  share 
in  carrying  them  into  that  operation  which  gave  such  prosperity  and  eminenee  to  our 
country,  under  its  early  administration.  A  refugee  of  distinguished  character,  and 
his  former  friend,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jat,  written  from  England  in  1783,  says:  'What 
a  great  theatre  are  you  acting  upon,  and  what  a  conspicuous  part  do  you  sustain ! 
I  have  always  considered  you  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  this  country.' 
Mr.  JappeasoN,  in  a  letter  to  him  of  April  11, 1783,  observes :  '  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  singular  happiness  of  having  borne  so  distinguished  a  part,  both  in  the  eariieat 
and  latest  transactions  of  this  revolution.' 

The  biography  before  us  throws  much  light  on  a  matter  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  great  speculation ;  the  transactions  at  Paris,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  It  for^ 
cibly  exhibits  the  part  taken  by  all  the  public  functionaries  of  the  three  nations ;  the 
selfish  and  faithless  conduct  of  the  French  court,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  on  that  occasion ;  and  the  grounds  of  the  large  claims  she  has  made  on  our 
national  gratitude.  This  may  be  deemed  severe  language ;  but  to  justify  it,  we 
refer  to  the  following  extract : 

**  In  Mr.  Jat'b  diary,  is  the  following  entry :  '  October  28th,  Monday.  Mr.  Adjm* 
was  with  me  three  houre,  this  morning.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  progress  and  pi^ 
sent  state  of  our  negotiation  with  Britain :  my  conjectures  of  the  views  of  Franee 
and  Spain,  and  the  part  which  it  appeared  to  me  advisable  for  us  to  act  A  conr 
curred  with  me  in  sentitfieiUfOn  all  taese  points.*  Mr.  Adams  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  enlighten  Dr.  Frankun  as  to  the  real  views  of  France.  '  1  told  him/  says  he, 
in  nis  journal,  *  without  reserve,  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  this  court,  and  of  the 
principles,  policy,  and  firmness  with  which  Mr.  Jay  had  conducted  the  negotiation 
in  his  sickness  and  my  absence ;  and  that  1  was  determined  to  support  him  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  in  thepursuit of  the  same  system.  The  Doctor  heard  me  pa- 
tiently, but  said  nothing.  The  firet  conference  we  had  afterward  with  Mr.  Oswald, 
the  British  commissioner,  in  considering^  one  point  and  another,  Dr.  Franklin  turned 
to  Mr.  Jay  and  said :  '  I  am  of  your  opinion,  and  will  go  on  with  these  gentleaMn, 
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without  consuUin^  this  court/  Thus  was  the  opinion  originally  expressed  by  Mr. 
Jay,  of  the  impolicy  of  the  instructions  of  Congress,  amply  confirmed  by  the  faet» 
that  the  three  commtssioners,  including  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  found  themseWes com* 
pelled  to  disobey  those  instructions^  that  they  might  preTent  a  selfish  ally  from 
sacrificing  the  unporunt  rights  and  interests  of  their  country.' 

The  remark  has  been  often  reiterated,  that  the  government  of  France  was  excited 
to  engage  in  our  contest  lor  freedom,  by  animosity  to  her  natural  rival,  and  old  ene- 
my, and  not  from  any  regard  for  the  interests  of  republicanism.  But  though  it  may 
be  generally  understood  that  her  policy  was  dictated  by  a  deliberate,  sinister  regard 
to  her  own  interests,  yet  many  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  she  was  so  corrupt  as 
to  act  in  hostility  to  ours;  that  she  sought  her  own  aggrandizement,  at  the  expense 
of  the  all-important  claims  which  had  been  made  our  uUimdta  with  the  British;  the 
I  Mississippi  for  a  boundary,  the  right  of  its  free  navigation ;  the  fisheries ;  and  even 

I  the  preliminary  admission  of  our  independence,  anterior  to  all  negotiation.    And 

their  surprise  will  be  magnified  to  amazement,  when  they  find,  that  her  intrigues 
r  were  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  proposal  to  the  British  government,  by  the  Count  db 
Ybrobnnes,  the  French  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  dismemberment  of  Am»> 
rica,  to  be  divided  between  France  and  Britain !  The  improbability  of  such  a  policy 
may  appear  to  carry  upon  the  face  of  it  its  own  refutation.  But  it  will  be  easily 
understood,  when  it  is  considered  that  France  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  the 
United  States  for  a  dependent  ally  than  an  independent  nation. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  is  marked  with  a  delicacy  which  exhibits  the 
power  of  the  futhei's  character,  through  its  influence  in  moulding  that  of  the  son,  his 
biographer.  This  trait  of  the  work  is  characterized  by  a  single  sentence,  toward 
the  close :  '  The  character  of  John  Jat  has  been  portrayed  in  the  preceding  pages  ;* 
yet  the  only  portraiture  they  contain,  is  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  naked  narra^ 
tiveof  his  public  acts  and  services,  and  his  political  sentiments.  There  are  hardly 
more  than  three  or  four  commendatory  epithets  in  their  whole  compass.  Four  pages 
are  occupied  with  what  may  be  more  properly  called  etchings  of  some  traits  of  his 
character,  which  his  public  life  did  not  bring  out,  than  eulogies  on  his  prSeminenoe. 
They  may,  in  strict  justice,  be  termed  etchings ;  for  in  the  second  volume,  com- 
prising some  of  his  private  correspondence,  are  to  be  found,  in  several  of  his  letters, 
exhibitions  much  more  full,  of  his  private  virtues ;  manifested,  not  in  words,  but  in 
acts  of  reverence  and  affection  toward  his  parents  and  family ;  of  humanity  to  decayed 
servants,  of  fidelity  in  friendship,  and  of  sympathy  and  liberality  to  his  countrymen 
in  distress.  And  yet  these  are  evidently  no  more  than  occasional  indices  to  the 
qualities  of  his  heart ;  and  leave  the  mind  in  regret,  not  that  his  biography  could  not 
be  written  by  some  mind4)f  equal  information,  and  equal  integrity,  but  under  leas 
restraint  than  that  of  a  delicate  and  modest  son.  Such  a  book  cannot  be  read  by 
our  young  men,  just  entering  on  the  great  theatre  of  life,  without  producing  an  in- 
flntnce  of  great  value,  and  great  power. 

A  distinguishing  trait  in  Mr.  Jat's  character,  was  modesty ;  not  an  affectation 
of  inferiority  to  others,  or  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  but  a  total  absence  of  all  en- 
deavors to  attract  admiration.  The  work  is  closed  with  the  following,  impressive 
extract  from  an  address  delivered  soon  after  his  death:  'A  halo  of  veneration 
seemed  to  encircle  him,  as  one  belonging  to  another  world,  though  lingering 
among  us.  When  the  tidings  of  his  death  came  to  us,  they  were  received  through 
the  nation,  not  with  sorrow  or  mourning,  but  with  solemn  awe,  like  that  with  whieh 
we  read  the  mysterious  passage  of  ancient  scripture :  *  And  Enoch  walked  with  God, 
and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him.' 
▼OL.  XIII.  57 
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Lk  SinaI.  Impbkssions  db  Votaobs.  Par  A.  Dausats  et  Albzaitdbb  Dvmab.  Im 
one  Tolume.    pp.  458.    New-Vork :  Foreign  and  Classical  Book-store. 

Impbbssiovs  or  Tbavbl  ih  Eotpt  amd  Aeabia  Pbtbaa.  By  Albzahobb  Dvmas. 
Translated  from  the  Prencb,  by  a  Lady  of  New*  York.  In  one  Tolame.  pp.  318. 
New- York :  Johk  S.  Tatlob. 


Thb  translator  of  this  work,  whom  we  see  no  impropriety  in  mentioning 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  G^xtld,  of  this  city,  since  the  name  has  transpired  in  one  or  two 
of  our  daily  journals,  remarks,  in  a  brief  preface,  that  this  translation,  which  is  made 
from  theNew-York  edition  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  is  altogether 
frte  s  the  author's  style,  as  well  as  his  French,  having  been  put  into  an  English  dresa. 
This  course,  in  the  present  as  in  kindred  instances,  is  we  think  proper  enough. 
Discretionary  powers  are  always  judiciously  vested  in  an  ambassador  at  a  distant 
and  foreign  court;  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  reading  public,  if  all  literary  diplo- 
matists were  as  successful  in  occasionally  exceeding  their  literal  credentials,  as  our 
fair  countrywoman,  who,  while  she  has  added  words  and  sentences,  and  omitted 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  pages,  has  yet,  in  our  judgment,  greatly  increased  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  book,  to  the  American  reader. 

Of  these  *  Travels'  we  feel  qualified  to  speak,  as  one  having  authority ;  for  we 
read  every  line  of  them,  from  title-page  to  colophon,  at  three  agreeable  sittings ;  and 
although  many  of  the  scenes  described  were  not  new  to  us,  having  been  made  fa- 
miliar through  the  works  of  Stephens,  Lamartine,  and  others,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing so  attractive  in  the  style —  something,  we  know  not  what,  which  pleased,  we 
know  not  how  ^that  we  followed  the  writer  over  his  whole  ground,  with  unabated 
enjoyment  And  that  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  share  this  pleasure  with  us,  we 
subjoin  a  single  passage,  which  will  indicate  the  uniform  felicitous  manner  of  the 
author.  The  following  is  from  the  description  of  a  journey  through  a  sort  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  in  the  desert,  called  the  *  Bewildering  Valley :' 

"  Ws  were  in  one  of  the  most  fearfully  renowned  wadies  of  the  peninsula.  It  is 
called  *  The  Bewildering  Valley,'  on  account  of  its  moving  sands,  the  perpetual 
changes  of  which,  at  the  caprice  of  the  wind,  render  it  impossible  even  for  a  prac- 
tised guide  to  be  certain  of  his  route  wiiile  traversing  it.  We  were  surrounded  by 
hills  of  sand  *,  and  the  wind,  as  it  swept  their  summits,  became  freighted  with  clouds 
of  dust,  floated  around  our  heads,  passed  down  our  throats,  and  stifled  us  like  the  air 
of  a  crucible. 

"  At  length,  the  hour  arrived  for  our  first  halt.  Our  Arabs  pitched  our  tent,  and 
we  looked  lor  a  brief  respite ;  but  the  wind  carried  the  tent  away  at  once.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  to  fasten  it,  without  success ;  the  sand  had  no  consistency  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  slakes  could  not  be  secured  in  it ;  and  if  they  could,  the  cords 
were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  canvass  against  the  gale.  We  were  forced,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  example  of  the  Arabs,  and  seek  shelter  in  the  shadows  of  our 
dromedaries. 

"  I  had  just  lain  myself  down  by  the  side  of  my  beast,  when  Abdallah  came  to 
say  that  it  was  impossible  to  light  u  fire  for  his  cooking.  This  news  was  not  so  bad 
as  the  poor  devil  thought  it  might  be:  we  had  no  inclination  to  eat,  but  a  ^lass  of 
pure,  fresh  water  would  have  been  worth  a  kingdom.  The  water  we  obtained  at 
the  Fountains  of  Moses  was  originally  brackish ;  and  this,  joined  to  the  smell  of 
the  skins,  and  the  intolerable  heat,  rendered  it  unfit  to  drink. 

"  The  sun  continued  to  ascend,  and  now  reached  the  zenith  of  its  height  and  its 
intensity.  Our  camels  no  longer  aflbrded  a  shade.  I  retreated  to  a  distance  from 
mine,  unwilling  to  endure  his  wild-beast  odur,  when  I  could  gain  no  corresponding 
advantage  by  suffering  its  ofTensiveness,  and  wrapped  myself  in  Bechara's  mantle. 
In  ten  minuies,  the  side  1  exposed  to  the  sun  was  sufficiently  boked,  and  I  turned  the 
other,  presuming  that  when  well  doru,  I  should  cease  to  sufler.  During  our  two 
hours'  halt,  I  did  nothing  but  turn  and  twist  in  agony.  I  was  enveloped  in  my  co- 
vering, and  could  not  see  my  companiojis ;  and  1  had  not  energy  enoush  to  inquire 
after  them.  All  I  know  is  that,  muffled  in  Bechara's  mantle,  I  was,  to  aU  tnieats  and 
purposes,  a  crab  stewing  in  its  shell. 
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"  A  chansw,  at  last,  came  OTer  our  torments  |  the  time  arriTed  for  continuing  our 
journey.  We  mounted  our  dromedaries  like  listless  and  unwilling  criminals,  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  route  we  were  to  pursue.  We  were  certain  that  it  -must  ht  forward 
in  some  direction,  and  that  was  all.  I  merely  asked  if  we  should  have  fresh  water 
that  evening;;  and  Araballah,  who  was  near  me,  replied  that  the  spot  of  our  intended 
halt  was  near  a  well. 

'*  The  sleeplessness  of  the  past  night,  my  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  state  of 
fusion  I  had  been  in  for  some  time,  combinea,  now,  to  produce  an  irresistible  drowsi- 
ness. I  at  first  opposed  to  it  the  idea  of  danger;  a  fall  of  fifleen  feet,  although  on 
the  sand,  had  no  attraction  in  iL  But  the  fear  of  this  mischance  soon  grew  indis- 
tinct. A  hallucination  took  possession  of  me.  M  y  eyes  were  closed ;  yet  I  saw 
the  sun,  the  sand,  and  the  dusty  air,  only  they  were  changed  in  color,  and  took  strance 
and  variable  hues.  I  then  imagined  myself  in  a  TesseT  rocked  by  the  surges  of  the 
ocean.  Suddenly,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  fallen  from  my  dromedary,  which,  howeyer. 
continued  its  course.  1  tric4  to  call  out  to  my  companions,  but  my  voice  failed,  and 
the  caravan  went  on.  I  strove  to  pursue,  but  could  not  keep  my  feet  in  the  sandy 
waves;  they  overwhelmed  and  nearly  drowned  me.  I  endeavored  to  swim,  but  1 
had  forgotten  the  necessary  motions.  Over  this  vision  of  frenzy,  came  recollections 
of  my  childhood,  that  for  twenty  years  had  been  buried  in  oblivion.  I  heard  the 
murmur  of  a  pleasant  brook  gliding  through  my  father's  garden.  I  threw  myself 
nnder  the  shade  of  a  chestnut-tree,  planted  on  the  day  of  my  birth.  How  I  could 
simultaneously  and  interchnngeably  experience  these  conflicting  visions,  I  have  no 
power  to  imagine :  the  one  factitious,  that  of  water  and  shade ;  the  other  real,  that 
of  thirstinff,  parching,  suffocating.  But  I  was  so  bewildered  that  I  did  not  know 
which  of  the  two  was  a  dream.  Presently,  a  violent  blow  in  my  breast  or  back 
awakened  me;  it  was  a  thump  from  my  saddle,  that  warned  me  I  had,  in  truth, 
nearly  lost  my  equilibrium.  I  opened  my  eyes  with  a  start  of  terror :  the  garden, 
the  brook,  the  tree,  and  the  shade  had  vanished :  but  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  sand, 
the  desert,  in  short,  remained. 

"  Hours  passed  in  this  manner,  but  I  took  no  note  and  had  no  notion  of  the  time.  At 
length  all  motion  ceased :  and,  arousing  myself  once  more  from  my  drowsiness,  I 
saw  that  the  caravan  had  stopped.  The  whole  of  the  Arabs  were  erouped  around 
Toualeb;  we  three  remained  just  where  our  camels  had  pleased  to  halt.  I  made  a 
sign  to  Mohammed :  he  came  to  me,  and  I  inquired  why  the  Arabs  stopped  and 
looked  about  them  so  irresolutely.  I  found  from  his  answer  that '  The  Bewildering 
Valley'  maintained  its'reputation,  and  our  men  had  lost  their  way." 

The  forcible  picture  which  succeeds,  of  the  joy  that  is  felt  in  obtaining  an  unex- 
pected supply  of  the  roost  indispensable  of  life's  necessaries,  in  '  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land,  where  no  water  is,'  although  in  type,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  omit. 
The  copious  extracts  which  we  have  heretofore  presented,  from  travels  in  the  same 
regions,  to  say  nothing  of  a  plentiful  lack  of  space,  must  constitute  our  apology  with 
the  reader,  for  limiting  our  quotations  to  this  little  measure ;  but  the  book  itself,  and 
a  handsome  one  it  is,  is  extant;  and  we  thereCbre  coidiaUy  commend  the  reader  t» 
the  fountain  head. 


PuBuo  AND  PaiTATB  EcoNOMT.  lUustTBted  bv  ObseTvations  made  in  England,  in  the 
year  1836.  By  Thiooobk  Skdowick.  Part  Third.  In  one  volume,  pp.  166.  New- 
Tork:  HAapsn  and  BaoruEas. 

Wfi  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  entertaining,  not  less  than  instructive,  work* 
which  have  preceded  the  present,  by  the  same  author,  and  having  in  view  the  same 
leading  inculcations.  Mr.  Scdowick  is  a  clear,  vigorous  thinker;  an  acute,  and  we 
may  add  minute,  observer ;  and  a  very  plain,  straight-forward,  agreeable  writer.  In 
these  respects,  he  more  nearly  resembles  Cobbett,  than  any  native  or  foreign  author 
whom  we  can  call  to  mind.  The  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  thousand 
objects  of  curiosity  or  admiration,  which  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger  in  Eng- 
land, especially  an  American.  Frequent  comparisons  between  the  two  countries  are 
Dstituted ;  and  the  contrasts  of  good  and  evil ;  of  improvement  and  the  lack  of  it ; 
^f  domestic  usee  and  abuees;  of  social  merits  and  defecU,  afford  the  author  a  wide 
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fteld  of  inveitigatioo  and  oomment,  in  oonnection  with  his  main  thenie  of  politieai 
•eonomy.  There  are  lesaons  cited,  and  warnings  g;iTen,  in  this  woHe,  vhich  shoald 
sink  into  the  heart  of  erery  trae-mioded  American ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  there- 
fwe,  that  the  volane  will  hare  a  wide  sak.  Whererer  it  cirealatca,  it  will  be  fmnd 
doing;  good,  by  its  fearless  troths,  and  forcible  directness. 


Psncus  AHD  AsPASiA.   By  WALTsa  Sataob  Lakdob,  EsQ.  In  two  ▼olomet    pp. 
Philadelphia:  B.  L.  GAaar  and  A.  Habt. 

Tbat  '  first  appeal,  whieh  is  to  the  eye,'  certainly  impressed  Qs  rery  stioiig^  ia 
fcTor  of  these  rolames.  In  our  last  namber,  we  awarded  a  deeerred  tribule  of  pisiMB 
to  the  outward  grace  which  almost  uniformly  characterizes  the  prodoctions  of  the 
Boston  press;  hot  if  Tolumes  like  these  before  us  are  hereafter  to  proeeed  from 
Philadelphia,  our  friends  the  eastern  pablishers  must  look  to  their  bays.  Nothing, 
in  truth,  need  be  more  beautiful.  The  paper  is  firm,  thick,  and  of  a  dear  whiteness  ; 
the  type  large  and  open,  and  in  pages  that  leaTe  abundant  margin.  Thus  much  lor 
the  externals.  The  inward  beauty  is  in  keeping.  We  have  seen  the  Yolomea  pco- 
nonnoed  somewhat  labored  and  heavy,  by  critics  whose  judgment  we  have  been  ae- 
costomed  to  respect.  But  we  do  not  so  regard  them.  Save  perhaps  occairional 
effort  at  extreme  senteniiousness,  Mr.  Landor  has  managed  the  species  of  composi- 
tion which  he  has  chosen,  with  signal  address.  When  the  reader  hss  adTaiioed  a 
few  pages,  he  will  acquire  the  language,  so  to  speak,  in  which  our  author  is  causing 
his  characters  to  converse;  and  we  greatly  mistake,  if  he  do  not  pronounce  the  letten 
what  all  letters  should  be, '  written  converse,'  of  a  very  natural  and  graceful  descrip- 
tion. The  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout,  although  the  tone  of  sentiment  and 
passion  is  low.  We  can  well  believe,  that  works  like  the  present  csn  scarcely  be 
generally  perused  among  the  great  mass  of  '  light  readers.'  Foreign  and  domestic 
fabrications,  termed  novels  by  courtesy,  that  outrage  probability  and  common  sense, 
with  diction  all  blotch  and  varnish,  as  if  put  on  with  a  shoe-bmsh,  are  far  more 
popular.  The  annexed  faint  outline  indicates  the  ground- work  of  a  species  of  ro- 
manoe  that  is  greatly  in  request,  and  sure  to  reward  the  publisher.  The  hero  is  n 
handsome  man,  uncommonly  polite,  and  withal  brave  as  a  lion.  The  heroine  is  an 
angel,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  mere  earthly  mortals.  There  is  a  soBooch 
Tillain,  also.  A  misunderstanding  soon  arises,  not  very  probable,  but  extremdy 
neoeosary.  '  At  length,  chance  befriends  them.  He  flies  on  the  wings  of  love.  She 
is  reserved,  but  does  not  quite  drive  him  to  despair.  A  perfidious  rival  is  unmasked ; 
mysteries  are  explained ;  friends  are  reconciled ;  parents  consent ;  and  George- Au- 
gustus de  Fitzmaurice  leads  his  rich,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  Sybil,  or  Blanche, 
or  Isabd,  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Thus  virtue,  etc.,  while  on  the  other  hand,  viee, 
etc.  This  last,  however,  is  not  now  deemed  essential  to  s  denouement  Adultery  is 
sanctified  by  sentiment ;  and  to  be  a  traitor  to  one's  country,  or  a  lawless  buccanier, 
is  enough  to  constitute  a  hero  —  not  a  subordinate  character,  but  a  hero  —  good 
enough  for  a  modem  novel.  Then  let  it  be  dedicated,  in  glowing  terms,  to  a  writer 
of  real  emioenoe,  who  has  little  knowledge  of,  and  nothing  like  intimacy  with,  the 
author,  and  the  work  is  ooroplete.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  But  we  have  wandered 
too  long;  and  will  close  by  remarking,  that  the  volumes  under  notice  are  fer  finom 
oeing  of  the  school  above  described ;  that  although  dedicate  without  permission 
to  an  illustrious  name,  the  author  has  had  the  manliness  to  avow  the  fhct ;  and  that 
the  offspiring  hs  has  thus  fathered  —  without  insinuating  the  tacit  praise  of  a  pro» 
taoded  patiwi,  who  may,  sometimes,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  know-,  regard  both 
an  nnthor  and  his  woik  with  indifierenoe,  if  not  contempt —  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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TvxBTBSN  Historical  Discoubses,  oh  thx  CoMPLmox  or  Two  Hvhdsio  Tkars, 
PROMTm  Bboiitninoopthi  Fxbst  CHrmcR  in  Nbw-Hatbn.  With  an  Appendix. 
By  Lboitabo  Baooh,  Pastor  of  the  First  Charch  in  New-Haven.  In  one  vol.  pp.  400. 
New-Haven :  Dubbib  aud  Pbck.  New- York :  (Soulo,  Nbwman  and  Saxton. 

The  time  is  fast  eoming,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New-England,  will  be  considered  as  evidence 
of  any  thing  but  a  correct  estimate  of  what  is  elevated  in  character,  or  noble  in  con- 
duct. Indications  are  constantly  meeting  us,  that  the  affectation  of  contempt,  gene- 
rally the  offspring  either  of  ignorance  or  wickedness,  or  of  both,  with  which  it  was 
not  uncommon  a  few  years  since  to  speak  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country,  has  had 
its  day.  Never,  in  New-England  at  least,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  has  the  reve- 
rsnoe  ibr  the  men  who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  and  wisely-regulated  civil  freedom,  upon  the  institutions  of  this  whole  coun- 
try ;  whose  spirit  is  yet  breaihing  in  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  extension  of  sound 
learning  to  every  class  of  our  people,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  that  is  good  and 
so  little  that  is  evil  in  our  government  or  character—  been  deeper,  or  more  widely  ex- 
tanded,  than  at  the  present  moment. 

The  centennial  celebrations  of  the  settlement  of  the  different  towns,  which  have 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  New-England,  within  a  few  years,  while  on  the  one 
hand  they  hava  manifested,  on  the  other  have  increased,  the  respect  for  the  puritan 
settlers.  The  portraitures  of  their  character  which  such  occasions  have  demanded, 
has  indelibly  impressed  upon  great  masses  of  the  community  the  conviction,  that  the 
pilgrims,  whom  many  had  before  only  heard  mentioned  to  be  sneered  at,  were  *  of 
earth's  best  blood.* 

Among  the  productions  which  these  anniversaries  have  called  forth, '  the  Historical 
Discourses'  before  ns  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  They  were  delivered  to  crowded 
audiences  in  the  city  of  New-Haven,  and  relate  to  the  church  over  which  the  author 
is  settled  as  pastor,  and  to  the  civil  history  of  the  colony  of  which  the  church  was,  as 
is  well  known,  the  parent.  Mr.  Bacon,  however,  does  not  confine  himself  strictly  to 
these  topics,  but  in  illustration  of  his  principal  subject,  introduces  a  great  amount  and 
variety  of  collateral  information.  The  work  has  therefore  less  of  local  character, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  general  circulation,  than  one  would  be  led  to  infer,  from  the 
title.  It  is  in  truth  a  commentary  upon  the  principles  and  character  of  the  puritan 
settlers  of  this  country,  as  illustrated  in  the  colony  of  New- Haven,  and  as  such,  de- 
serves the  perusal  of  every  son  of  New-England,  and  of  every  one  who  would  know 
the  truth  with  regard  to  those  much-calumniuted  men.  The  annexed  extract,  a  sketch 
of  the  first  Sabbath  spent  on  shore,  affords  a  fair  example  of  our  author's  manner: 

"  How  easilv  may  the  imagination,  acquainted  with  these  localities,  and  with  the 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the  men  who  were  present  on  thst  occasion,  ran  back 
over  the  two  centuries  that  have  passed,  and  bring  up  the  picture  of  that  first  Sabbath  I 
Look  out  upon  the  smooth  harbor  of  Quinnipiack.  It  lies  embosomed  in  a  wilderness. 
Two  or  three  smsll  vessels,  hsvins  in  their  appearance  nothing  of  the  characteristic 
mos,  ligbtness,  and  life^  of  the  well-known  American  vessels,  which  are  in  these  days 
found  shooting  over  every  sea,  lie  anchored  in  the  distance.  Here,  along  the  margin  of 
a  creek,  are  a  few  tent*i,  and  some  two  or  three  rade  hutSt  with  the  boxes  and  luggage 
that  were  landed  yesterday,  piled  up  around  them ;  snd  here  snd  there  a  little  column 
of  smoke,  going  ud  in  the  still  mornmg  air,  shows  that  the  inmates  are  in  motion.  Yet 
all  is  qoiet;  though  the  sun  is  up,  there  is  no  appearance  of  labor  or  business;  for  it  is 
the  Sabbath.  By  and  by  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the  beating  of  a  drum;  and  from 
the  tents  and  from  the  vessels,  a  congregation  comes  gathering  around  a  spreading  oak. 
The  aged  and  the  honored  are  seated  near  the  ministers;  the  younger,  and  those  of  in- 
ferior condition,  find  their  places  farther  back ;  for  the  defence  of  all  these,  are  men  in 
armor,  each  with  his  heavy  onwieldy  gun.  and  one  and  another  with  a  smokini;  match- 
lock. What  a  congregation  is  this,  to  be  gatherad  in  the  wilds  of  New-England ! 
Here  are  men  and  women  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  wealui  in  a 
metropolis  and  to  the  refinements  of  a  court.  Here  are  ministers  who  have  disputed 
in  the  tmiversitiesj  and  preached  under  Oothic  arches  in  London.  These  men  and 
women  hava  oome  into  a  wilderness  to  foce  new  dangers^  to  encoimter  new  temptations. 
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They  look  to  God,  and  words  of  aolemn  prayer  ffo  np,  responding  to  the 
the  woods  and  of  the  waves.  They  look  to  Gk>d,  whose  mercy  and  ftithfulneM  have 
brought  them  to  this  land  of  promise ;  and  for  the  firet  time  since  the  creation,  tiie 
echoes  of  these  hills  and  waters  are  wakened  by  the  voice  of  praise.  The  word  of  Ghxi 
is  opened;  and  their  faith  and  hope  are  strenfftbened  for  the  conflicts  before  themiy  Jbj 
contemplating  the  conflict  and  the  victory  of  Him,  who  in  alt  things  the  example  of  "^  ~ 
people,  was  once,  like  them,  'led  forth  by  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness." 

A  style  thus  flowing  and  vigorous,  correct  delineation  of  character,  felicitoas 
torical  allusion,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm,  are  prominent  charaetenstics  of  the 
tire  performance. 


Ths  LnTLK  FasKCRMAN  AND  US  Watsb  Lots,  with  other  SSketches  of  tke  Time*. 
Bv  Oiioaoa  P.  Moaais.  With  etchings  by  Johhsoh.  In  one  ▼olume.  pp.  16^. 
Philadelphia:  Lba  and  Blakohabo. 

Heeb  is  another  specimen  of  very  beautiful  typography,  from  the  Philaddphiai 
press,  equalling,  indeed,  the  edition  of  '  Pericles  and  Aspasia,'  elsewhere  noticed* 
The  illustrations,  likewise,  are  rery  good,  particolarly  those  of  the  '  Little  FVench- 
man.'    In  the  first  cut,  one  can  almost  see  the  toy-dancer,  in  the  embryo  specoUuor'9 
hands,  go  through  with  its  galvanic  saltations,  as  he  exposes  k  to  the  eager  javenile 
at  his  counter.    The  features  of  the  little  man,  too,  are  characteristic  and  capital. 
Indeed,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  he  more  resembles  his  archetype  in  look» 
than  in  speech ;  since  the  French  terms  he  employs  are  those,  in  the  main,  whose 
English  synonymes  are  first  acquired  by  his  expatriated  countrymen.    Perhaps, 
however,  he  was  a  sham  Frenchman,  for  such  have  been  detected  among  us ;  and,  like 
the  boasted  female  linguist  of  Mattbews'  country  parvenu,  who  *  Tamt  the  lingo  of  » 
Ghurman,  that  I'arnt  it  at  Dunkirk,'  in  Scotland,  he  might  not  hare  acquired  the  lan- 
guage front)  the  most  authentic  sources.    The  contents  of  the  volume  under  notice' 
are:  *  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lots ;'  '  The  Monopoly  and  the  Peo- 
ple*s  Line;'  'Sketches  from  the  Springs;'  'Leaves  from  a  Port-folio,'  and 'Mrs. 
Beverley  Lee.'    They  are  probably  familiar  to  the  public,  having  been  originally 
printed  in  the '  New- York  Mirror,'  and  made  to  radiate  from  the  metropolis,  in  the 
daily  and  other  journals,  to  different  and  distant  sections  of  the  country.    Touching 
their  literary  merit,  we  will  now  proceed,  as  the  orientals  have  it,  to  'knock  head  and 
pay  respects.'    To  be  candid,  then,  the  contents  of  the  book  do  not,  in  our  judgment, 
exhibit  great  force  of  imagination,  or  much  originality  of  invention.    We  cannot 
avow  an  excess  of  participation  in  any  of  the  sketches;  nor  conscientiously  declare,, 
that  they  rise  above  the  denomination  of  fair  light  reading.    Yet  that  they  will  afford 
a  degree  of  amusement  to  many  readera,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.    The  merely  de- 
scriptive portions  evince  an  eye  for  striking  points,  or  ejects,  and  the  objects  aimed  at 
by  the  author  are  satisfactorily  developed.    That  these  '  gathered  fragments,'  how- 
ever, as  the  writer  modestly  and  not  inaptly  terms  them,  ^possess  the  quaint  beauty 
of  Lamb,  and  the  quiet  humor  and  rich  style  of  Irving,'  as  hos  been  claimed  for  them, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt.    This  hyperbole  of  laud,  also,  we  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  believing,  is  properly  appreciated  by  the  author;  but  even  were  he  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  titillations  of  applause  as  the  vainest  poetaster  in  Christendom,  he 
could  not  but  see,  that  the  tide  of  such  extravagant  praise  soon  recedes  as  far  below 
the  mark  of  correct  judgment,  as  before,  it  rose  above  it ;  and  with  never  so  over- 
weening a  desire  to  shine,  he  would  be  disinclined  to  risk  exposure  to  ridicule,  by 
the  mistaken  partiality  of  real,  or  the  elaborate  flattery  of  pretended,  friends:    With 
these  opinions  —  which,  however  they  may  be  regarded,  are  kindly  intended  and  sin- 
cere— we  commend  these '  Hits  at  the  Times'  to  our  readera ;  folly  satisfied  that  they 
will  find  them  light,  lively,  and  ludicrous;  but  equally  assured,  that  they  will  not  re- 
cognise in  them  either  the  author  of  '  Elia'  or  the  *  Sketch-Book'' 
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Jabb  Doouttlb  AivD  HIS  LocoMOTiTE.  —  Sincc  our  last  number,  we  have  received 
letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  respecting  Jabes  Doolittle  and  his  Loconio- 
■tive,  by  which  it  would  appear,  he  has  the  gift  of  ubiquity;  fur  he  has  been  seen  about 
(he  same  time  in  a  dozen  different  places,  and  a  dozen  different  msnners,  but  ah^ays 
under  full  speed ;  a  kind  of  Plying  Dutchman  on  land.  *Hie  et  ubiqtW  should  be  his 
motto.  We  subjoin  one  of  these  letters,  as  it  may  tend  to  set  the  Par  West  at  ease  on 
a  matter  that  seems  to  have  caused  some  consternation. 

TO  TRB  BDITOR  Of  TBB  KM  IC  K  E  RB  O  CK  B  R. 

*Sim:  In  yoar  last  number,  I  read  with  great  interest  an  article  entitled  'The  Pirst 
Ijoeomotive.'  It  throws  light  upon  an  incident  which  has  loniE  been  a  theme  of  marvel 
in  the  Par  West  Ton  muat  know  that  I  was  one  among  the  first  band  of  trappers  that 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  had  encamped  one  night  on  a  ridge  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  were  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets,  in  the  midst  of  our  first  sleep,  when  we 

were  roused  by  the  man  who  stood-  sentinel,  who  cried  out,  *  Wild  fire,  by 1'    We 

started  on  our  feet,  and  beheld  a  streak  of  fire  coming  across  the  prairies,  for  all  the 
world  like  lightning,  or  a  shooting  star.  We  had  hardly  time  to  guess  what  it  might 
be^  when  it  came  up,  whizzing,  and  clanking,  and  making  a  tremendous  racket,  and  we 
•Mw  something  huge  and  black,  with  wheels  and  traps  of  all  kinds;  and  an  odd-looking 
being  on  top  of  it,  busy  as  they  say  the  devil  is  in  a  gale  of  wind.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  people  thought  it  was  the  old  gentleman  himself,  taking  an  airing  in  one  of  his  infer- 
nal carriages;  others  thought  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  the  seals  in  the  Revelations. 
Some  of  the  stoutest  fellows  fell  on  their  knees,  and  began  to  pray;  a  Kentuckian 
plucked  up  courage  enough  to  hail  the  infernal  coachman  as  he  passed,  and  ask  whither 
he  was  driving;  but  the  speed  with  which  he  whirled  by,  and  the  rattling  of  his  machine, 
prevented  our  catching  more  than  the  last  worda:  '  Slam  bang  to  etarnal  smash !'  In 
five  minutes  more,  he  was  across  the  prairies,  beyond  the  Black  HiU,  and  we  saw  him 
shooting,  like  a  jack-a-lantern,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

'The  next  day  we  tracked  his  course.  He  had  cut  through  a  great  drove  of  boflalo, 
some  hundred  or  two  of  which  lay  cut  up  as  though  the  butchers  had  been  there;  we 
heard  of  him  afterward,  driving  through  a  village  of  Black  Peet,  and  smashing  the 
lodxe  of  the  ehiel^  with  all  his  family.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  could  hear 
nothing  more  of  him ;  so  that  we  concluded  he  had  ended  his  brimstooe  career,  by  dri- 
ving into  one  of  the  craters  that  still  smoke  among  the  peaks. 

'This  cirenmstance.  Sir,  as  I  said,  has  caused  much  speculation  in  the  Par  West;  but 
many  set  it  down  as  a  'trapper's  story,'  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a  traveller's  tale; 
Beither  would  the  author  of  'Astoria'  and  'Bonneville's  Adventures'  admit  it  into  his 
works,  though  heaven  knows  he  has  not  been  over  squeamish  in  such  matters.  The 
article  in  your  last  number,  above  alluded  to,  has  now  cleared  up  the  matter,  and  hence- 
forth I  shall  tell  the  story  without  fear  of  being  hooted  at.  I  make  no  doubt.  Sir,  this 
Mipposed  infernal  apparition  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Jabez  OooUttle,  with  his 
Locomotive^  on  his  way  to  Astoria. 

*  Who  knows,  who  kaows  what  WMtM 
He  !•  now  careering  o*erV 

as  Um  song  goes ;  perhaps  scouring  Califbmia;  perbapa  whizzing  away  to  the  North 
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Pole.  One  thing  is  eertaio,  tnd  satiBfactory ;  he  is  the  first  person  that  erer 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  wheels;  his  transit  shows  that  those  mountains  are  tni 
ble  with  carriag^es,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  eaay  to  have  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  If 
such  road  should  ever  be  constructed,  I  hope,  in  honor  of  the  great  projector  who  led 
the  way,  it  may  be  called  the  *  Doolittle  Rail-road ;'  nnless  that  name  should  have 
given  aa  characieristic,  to  ao:ne  of  the  mmy  rail-roads  already  in  progress. 

*  Vour  humble  servant, 

Hiram  CaAcaaiiTaoani,  of  Bl, 


EoiTotiAL  *  PoT-LucK.'— Indulgent  reader,  will  you  sit  down  at  our  table,  and  'fake 
pot- luck'  with  us  7  ~  looking,  with  an  eye  of  faith,  to  find  something  in  the  hash,  from 
our  own  stores,  or  from  those  which  have  been  'sent  in  by  the  neighbors,'  to  stay  your 
appetite  withal  1  To  drop  similitude,  we  are  about  to  resume  the  selections  from  oar 
'drawer,'  among  which  we  would  crave  permission  to  intersperse  a  few  fragments  frona 
our  note-book ;  the  more  that,  being  jotted  down  in  half*  indicated  though  is,  they  are  not 
calculated  to '  keep'  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  and  there  are  a  few  pencilKngs  scattered 
through  the  leaves,  that  we  would  not  willingly  let  die.  But  first,  let  us  do  justice  to 
a  correspondent,  whose  early  favor  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  this  department  of 
our  last  number.  Mind,  or  the  wonderful  *  thinking  principle,'  which  animatea  our  mor- 
tally, are  surveyed  by  him  in  a  wkie  field  of  vision  : 

Thb  simple  flower  which  springs  up  in  our  path,  charms  us  by  its  sweetness  and  frm* 
gility,  and  we  learn  to  admire  its  wonderful  meehanism.  "The  rushing  of  the  tornado^ 
and  the  warring  of  the  elements,  we  behold  with  thrilling  emotions.  Man,  too,  tbe 
lordlv  tenant  of  nature's  heritage,  is  a  miracle,  aside  iiom  the  ethereal  spark  which 
dwells  within  him.  The  curious  structure  of  bis  frame ;  ita  wonderful  combinations  of 
levers  and  pulleys;  the  heart,  that  admirable  forcing-pump,  for  driving  the  crimson  life 
through  every  artery;  and  tlie  chest,  that  secret  lalK>ratory,  where  nature,  by  her  own 
fires,  compounds  her  simples,  and  distils  her  vital  essences ;  all  these  are  aubjecta  fraught 
with  deep  interest,  and  open  wide  fields  of  inquiry.  But  after  all,  what  are  the  wonders  of 
physical  nature,  without  a  soul  to  scan  and  enjoy  them  7  The  thinking prineipU,  that 
receives  these  pleasures,  that  appreciates  their  valne,  and  dwells  with  rspture  upon  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  traced  in  them  by  the  finger  of  OodI  Subtle  in  iuea- 
sence,  intangible  in  its  existence,  it  eludes  our  strictest  analyses.  We  see  itsintelligenoe^ 
and  marvel  at  its  controlling  and  grasping  power.  It  is  sround  us,  and  in  us,  the  main- 
spring of  our  mortal  horologe;  and  yet  the  question  of  Itn  nature  is  more  enigmatical 
tnan  the  rkldle  of  the  unshorn  Nazarite  to  the  Philistines.  Philosophy  has  grasped  it 
as  a  subject  of  the  noblest  investigation,  and  philosophers  have  traced  its  history,  ob- 
served its  habits,  and  scanned  its  operations.  But  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  its  own 
mystery,  the  mind  has  deigned  merely  to  give  them  demonstration  of  its  action,  while 
the  inner  chambers  of  its  arcana  have  never  been  explored. 

Wonderful  alike  in  its  nature,  in  its  existence,  and  in  its  operation,  it  is  at  once  tbe 
fountain  of  ihousht,  and  the  receptacle  of  feelinc.  Voiceless  as  the  solitude,  it  goea 
forth  from  its  frail  tabernacle,  and  gathers  the  rich  fruits  of  science.  It  laves  its  ethe- 
real pinions  in  Areth use's  silver  stream,  and  kindles  with  the  fires  of  the  Castalian 
muse.  It  careers  through  the  whole  cycle  of  truth,  and  returning  from  the  long  joor- 
ney,  with  its  choicest  pearis,  garners  up  the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge.  Soanng  on 
the  wing  of  thought,  above  the  dull  regions  of  sense,  it  visits  other  worlds,  and  other 
suns;  and  pausing  midway  in  its  danne  flight,  sports  like  the  lambent  flame  of  the 
aufora  borealis^  on  the  broad  play-groundof  infinite  space i  and  still  rising,  stilt  expand- 
ing, it  reaches  the  habitstionsof  Jbhovah,  and  in  its  wide  embrace,  takes  liie  gaoffs  and 
dimensions  of  the  universe.  But  the  mind  is  not  more  wonderful  in  its  power  than  in 
its  development.  Feeble  in  its  beginnings,  ss  the  twinkling  stsr  that  heralds  the 
approach  of  li<;ht,  yet  in  its  maturity  it  dazzles  and  bums  with  the  vehemence  of  a 
mid-day  sun.  In  its  first  outgoings,  it  is  wesk  and  fragile,  as  the  tender  vine,  claaping  its 
tendrils  around  every  object  for  support;  in  its  development, it  towers  with  the  majesty 
of  the  mountain  oak«  and  defies  the  storm.  Cast  your  eye  upon  that  tender  infant, 
nursed  in  the  sweet  Eden  of  maternal  love;  the  impersonation  of  weakness,  perhapa^ 
and  mental  imbecility.  How  helplessl  —  how  fragile!  Tet  who  shsll  sav,  but  that  a 
gem  of  inestimable  nchness  lies  concealed  in  that  feeble  casket  7  Who  shall  say  that 
the  mind,  which  now  beams  faintly  forth  from  those  eyes,  when  expanded  and  matured, 
shall  not  prove  a  mind  of  magic  power  7—  that  the  voioe  which  now  aoba  in  such  ten- 
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der  accents,  when  strencthened  by  age,  and  nenred  with  intellectual  energy,  shall  not 
prove  as  potent  in  hurling  defiance  at  tyranny,  as  that  of  the  far-famed  orator  pf 

Atheni^ 

— — '  whose  retistleaa  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
From  M«cedon  to  Artaxerze*' throne  1* 

Who  shall  say  that  the  little  boy,  who  to-day  amuses  himself  by  twirling  a  fire-brand, 
and  watching  the  ribands  formed  by  its  revolutions,  shall  not  to-morrow  prove  a  Prakk- 
uir,  chaining  the  lightning  which  plays  on  the  scowling  cloud,  and  giving  laws  to  the 
warring  elemenisl  Who  shall  say  that  the  child,  who  to-day  is  stammering  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  letters,  shall  not  to-morrow  prove  a  Milton,  charming  the  world  by 
the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  and  by  the  lofty  conceptions  of  his  heaven-born  musel 
or  a  Shakspeasb,  harpmg  on  the  key-strinj^r  of  passion,  and  swaying  the  tide  of  human 
feeling  at  his  plessure?  or  a  Nkwton,  bursting  the  obstructions  cast  by  nature  around 
our  finite  conceptions,  and  with  a  daring  almost  divine,  carrying  the  line  and  plummet 
to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  Almighty's  works?  Franklin,  Milton,  Shakepeare,  and 
Newton,  were  once  infants  in  mind  as  well  as  in  years;  and  that  potencv  of  intellect 
which  tney  subsequently  manifested,  wss  but  the  grsdual  expansion  of  the  humble 
germ  which  Ooo  implanted  in  the  first  buddings  of  their  infsnt  days.  Mysterious  in 
Its  essence,  no  calculus  can  define  its  powers,  calculate  its  eccentricities,  or  determine 
its  orbit!  The  laws  of  matter  cannot  control  it.  Spiritual  in  its  nature,  it  seeks  its 
own  level  in  kindred  spirituality.  On  the  fervid  wings  of  its  aspiration,  it  struggles  up- 
ward through  obstacles  of  sense,  and  burns  for  ethereal  joys.  Earth  is  not  its  home.  It 
is  an  exotic,  transplanted  from  heaven,  here  to  bud  awhile,  and  unfold  a  few  of  its  golden 
tints,  just  giving  a  elimpse  of  its  loveliness,  and  then  to  fade  and  die.  But  there  it  will 
bloom,  in  perennial  freshness !  IJure  it  will  display,  in  all  their  perfection,  its  magic 
hues,  and  waft  its  undying  fragrance  on  the  celestial  breeze. 


Wb  derive  the  annexed  lines  from  an  esteemed  friend,  who  composed  them  a  short 
time  since,  partly  doubtless  as  a  relaxation  from  legislative  duties  and  care:<,but  mainly 
to  oblige  the  popular  vocalist,  Mr.  H.  Russell,  who  has  set  them  to  music,  which  will 
soon  be  published : 

Oh,  how  shall  I  woo  thee?    With  vouth's  pleasant  dream 
Of '  love  in  a  cottage,'  by  woodland  or  stream ; 
Where  the  air  with  the  breath  of  the  wild  roee  is  sweet, 
And  the  pearls  of  the  morning  lie  bright  at  our  feet  7 
Like  the  fays  of  the  greenwood,  there  blithely  to  dwell, 
'Jf  idst  the  birds  and  the  blossoms  —  shall  we,  Isabellb  7 

Oh,  how  shall  I  woo  thee  1    The  days  are  by-gone, 
When  a  bride  by  the  sword  and  the  spear  could  be  won  1 
But  no  gallant  of  old  ever  proffered  his  vow 
To  a  lady  more  lovely,  more  noble  than  thou ; 
And  whoe'er  disbelieves,  let  him  look  to  it  well. 
For  I  'd  fain  break  a  lance  for  thy  sake,  IsabeUe .' 

a 

Oh,  how  shall  I  woo  thee  ?    With  riches  untold  T 
Thy  smiles  are  not  bartered,  sweet  Udy  I  for  gold ; 
Be  the  gems  of  the  east  worn  by  others  less  fair, 
They  would  glisten  unmarked,  in  thy  dark  shining  haJr; 
For  the  sheen  of  the  diamond  hath  nought  like  the  spell 
Of  the  pure  living  light  of  thine  eyes,Isabelle! 

Oh,  how  shall  I  woo  thee  1    With  music's  soft  tone  7 

Coald  I  steal  but  the  sweetness  that  breathes  tbrougji  thine  own, 

I  would  wlii»per  how  deeply,  unchangingly  thine, 

Is  the  worship  my  spirit  hath-poured  at  thy  shrine  j 

In  those  low,  winning  accents  a  love-tale  to  tell, 

That  should  apoo  thee,  and  witt  thee,  mine  own  IsabeUe! 

AAmtft  AprUf  1839.  Z.  BiLBTow  8toi;t. 

Now  there  may  be  some  readers,  who  hsve  outlived  the  memory  of  their  youthful 
loves,  or  else  have  never  had  any,  who  consider  all  tales  and  songs  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion as  just  so  much  *  nonsense'  and  *  trash.'  Such  men,  (and  women,  if  there  be 
any,)  are  greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  pity  is  akin  to  contempt.  Keep  ever  alive,  oh  reader  I 
your '  memories  of  the  heart ;'  and  be  not  ashamed  to  write  or  speak  of  that  which 
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iprings  from  the  divinity  within  us  —  for  God  is  love.  We  ftdmire  the  man  who  ht 
tales  not  to  recall  with  rapture,  even  when  descending  the  downhill  of  life,  the  first 
faint  radiance  of  an  early-kindled  flame,  and  its  steady  advance  to  a  consuming  fire; 
the  stolen  interview,  the  secret  billets,  the  longer  letters ;  the  watchings  for  the  ghmmer 
of  light  in  her  distant  apartment,  for  full  many  a  night,  when  none  but  the  pale  stars  were 
looking  down  upon  the  summer's  sward  or  the  winter's  snow;  and,  thrice-blessed  ako- 
ment !  when,  all  doubt  vanished,  all  aspirations  realized,  that  fond  girl  placed  ber  soft, 
warm  hand  in  jiis ;  when,  with  wild  audacity,  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  ;  when,  for 
the  first  time,  their  lips  were  joined,  and  their  two  souls,  like  dew-drops,  rushed  into  ooe. 
Of  how  many  thousands  will  this  be  the  experience,  before  these  pages  shall  become 
forgotten  records!  How  will  even  aversion  melt  to  final  pity,  and  lidicule  be  trans- 
formed into  admiration,  and  admiration  into  luve !  *  Delicate  girl,'  wrote  a  keen  obeerrer 
of  human  nature,  many  years  ago, '  delicate  girl,  justt  budding  into  womanly  loTetineflS 
whose  heart  for  the  last  ten  minutes  has  been  trembling  behind  the  snowy  walla  of  thj 
fair  and  beautiful  bosom,  hast  thou  never  remarked  and  laughed  at  an  admirer,  for  the 
mauvaUt  honte  with  which  he  hands  to  thee  a  book,  or  thy  cup  of  half-watered  son- 
chongl  Laugh  not  at  him  again,  for  he  will  assuredly  be  thy  husband.'  Yea !  he  will 
tremble  for  a  few  months  more,  as  he  stands  beside  thy  music-stool,  and  join  no  othen 
in  the  heartless  mockery  of  their  praise ;  but  when  every  voice  which  has  commended 
thy  song,  is  hushed,  and  every  note  which  thou  hast  clothed  in  ethereal  music,  is  for- 
gotten by  all  beside,  to  him  it  will  be  a  theme  to  dream  upon  in  hia  loneliness;  aini 
every  look  which  thine  eye  vouchssfed  to  him,  will  be  laid  up  as  a  sacred  and  a  holy 
thing,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  his  secret  soul.  Thou  wilt  see,  in  a  short  time,  that 
the  tremulousness  of  his  nerves  is  only  observable,  when  his  tongue  ia  faltering  in  his 
address  to  thee;  pity  will  enter  into  thy  gentle  heart,  and  thyself  wilt  sometimes  turn 
the  wrong  psgein  thy  book  of  songs,  and  strike  the  wrong  note  on  thy  piano,  when 
thou  knowest  that  his  ears  are  drinking  in  thy  voice,  and  his  eyes  following  thy  mi- 
nutest action.  Then  will  he,  on  some  calm  evening,  when  the  sun  is  slowly  ninking 
behind  the  west,  tell  thee  that  without  thee  be  must  indeed  be  miserable;  that  thoa  art 
the  one  sole  light  which  has  glowed  and  glittered  upon  '  life's  dull  stream.' 


THsma  follow  a  few  pretty  and  fanciful  lines,  written,  as  we  gather  from  a  corres- 
pondent, by  a  child,  who  has  not  yet  reached  her  thirteenth  year.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thobcas  Mathbws,  of  the  Nstional  Theatre,  whose  d6but,  the  last  season,  at 
that  establishment,  in  the  pan  of  *  Apollo,'  elicited  general  applause: 


THE    ORIGIK    OP    THB    SNOW    DROP. 


A  SNOW-iXAKE  fell  from  the  summer  sky, 

As  though  it  had  hurst  its  chain, 
Where  it  lies  euihralled  in  the  realms  oo  high, 

Uutil  wiuier  appears  again. 
It  chaocod  to  fall  lu  a  garden  fair, 

Where  many  a  flow  Vet  grew, 
Watched  hy  a  guaidian  aoger«  care. 

Who  bathed  them  all  in  dew. 
It  rested  near  a  blooming  roee, 

Th«t  shed  its  fragrance  round. 
Folding  it«  leaves  in  foft  repose, 

To  a  fountain's  silvery  hound. 

The  angel  smiled  on  it,  renting  there. 

And  thus  addressed  the  snow  : 
*  What  dost  thou  here,  fair  child  of  air, 

Wh(le  the  summer  sunbeams  glow  V 
The  snow-flake  said :  *  Thy  flowi^rs  have  died, 

'  From  the  aeorchinf  sun  on  high. 


And  when  above,  I  have  oftea  aig bed 

To  see  thair  colors  fly : 
Then  I  vowed  m  vi»it  the  earth,  and  give 

New  life  to  each  rosy  flower. 
Bidding  ibe  drooping  bloraom  lira, 

To  deck  the  aof  el's  bower.* 

As  the  snow-flake  spake,  the  flowers  that  lay 

All  withering  on  the  ground. 
Bloomed  with  the  bluth  of  a  oew-boni  day. 

And  brigbtnoM  reigned  arouad. 
Then  the  angel  said  :  *If  thou  Mt  stay  with  ma. 

Sweet  pitying  »pirit  of  air! 
A  beautiH>us  form  I  *ll  give  to  thee, 

Thau  all  these  flowers  more  fair!* 
Waving  her  hand,  there  roee  to  view, 

in  the  place  where  the  snow-flake  caoM, 
A  pure  white  flower,  fresh  crowned  with  daw. 

And  '  Thb  Snow-Daor*  is  its  name ! 


An  ingenious  machinist  in  France  once  obtained  a  patent  for  an  automaton  S 
that  was  well  adapted  for  selling  property  of  all  descriptions.  The  machine  performed 
every  relative  duty  of  the  most  experienced  auctioneer,  with  significant  and  appropriate 
actions,  without  the  wonted  noise  and  nonsense.    When  set  in  motion,  it  called  the 
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attentioA  of  the  company,  by  a  triple  rap  of  the  hammer  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
pointed  to  the  conditions  of  eale.  As  soon  br  the  lot  was  put  up,  the  hammer  was  kept 
gracefully  flourishing,  while  the  head  of  the  automaton  nodded  thankfully  at  every  bid- 
ding. Now  such  a  machine  as  this  wonld  supply  an  important  desideratum  in  this 
metropolis  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  we  hope  the  suggestiun  will  meet  the  eye  of 
some  relative  or  friend  of  '  Jxsn  Doouttlb,  Esq.,  nigh  Wallingford,  Connecticut,*  who 
may  chance  to  encounter  one,  ready  made,  among  the  rubbish  of  his  rat-traps,  cburnsi 
apple-parers,  pill-rollers,  horse-persuaders,  shingle-splitters,  and  other  inventions.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty,  now,  we  may  suppose,  in  gaining  access  to  his  shop;  for  be  went 
away  in  a  hurry,  and  left  one  end  of  it  wide  open,  although  'no  admittance'  frowned 
on  the  other.  Has  the  city  reader  ever  passed  along  Chatham  Square^  and  through 
the  street  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  without  hearing  the  eternal  din  of  hammers 
eloaing  bargains  up,  and  the  uproarious  vociferations  of  the  operators!  — noises  that, 
breaking  upon  the  ear  of  a  passer-by,  who  may  be  indulging  the  luxury  of  his  own 
quiet  thoughts,  suddenly  recall  vivid  ideas  of  Bedlam;  an  impression  that  is  amply 
oonfirmed,  by  a  glance  at  the  shop's  interior,  where  stands  a  lonely  man,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  sawing  the  air  with  his  hand,  and  making  the  dirty  counter  before  him  to  re- 
sound again  with  the  noise  of  his  mallet.  The  street '  cncur*  is  of  another  class.  You 
shall  see  him,  even  of  a  cold  winter  morning,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  with  a  waist-coat 
or  a  pair  of  unwhisperables  whisking  about  on  a  long  stick,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
while  he  vociferates  at  the  pedestrian  auditory,  who  sometimes  glance  at  him  in  pas- 
sing, *Twent*— 'five!  Tbirt'  —  thirt' —  thirt'-five,  for  them  pantsl'  Much  practice 
has  made  him  an  automaton,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  But  the  most  distinguished 
of  auctioneers,  is  the  vender  of  oil  paintings;  and  the  class  has  greatly  multiplied, 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  least  an  hundred  '  original  pictures,'  on  one  and 
the  same  subject,  and  by  the  same  renowned  master,  may  be  sold  here  from  one  auc- 
tion mart.  Goldsmith  speaks  of  a  man  who,  having  disposed  of  a  petrified  lobster, 
which  he  had  accidentally  found,  at  a  great  bargain,  straitway  set  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article,  and  drove  a  wholesale  trade  in  that  unique  line.  The  picture- vender 
acts  upon  this  hint,  and  he  succeeds  equally  well.  He  deals  in  hugSy  well  preserved ; 
hum-bugs,  of  the  first  water.  Hooasth,  we  remember,  has  a  picture  of  Time,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  whiffing  smoky  antiquity  upon  a  fresh  painting.  Your  modem 
picture-venders  better  understand  the  matter.  We  have  recently  read,  in  some  of  our 
periodicals,  a  brief  account  of  the  knowledge  of  art  and  the  great  artists  which  they 
display,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  reality.  The  great  successor  of  Madame  Mala- 
FBOP,  who  flourished  in  England  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  could  alone,  were  she 
among  us,  do  justice  to  the  auctioneer  of  modern  paintings  by  the  old  masters.  '  Here,' 
he  exclaims,  holding  up  a  rather  confused  and  mottled  composition,  'is  a  splendid  pic- 
tar*,  by  a  very  ancient  master  of  arts.  You  sec  the  frame  is  old  and  worm-eaten,  and 
there  is  the  year  '  1528'  on  the  back  of  it.  It  is  the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  in  Spain, 
or  else  in  Italy.  They  are  a-worshippin'  inside ;  the  priest,  up  by  the  candles,  is  very 
much  incensed  with  the  smoke  that  the  boys  is  a-whirlin'  round  his  head ;  and  the 
quire 's  a-singin'  a  tedium :  but  look  at  your  catalogues ;  it 's  all  in  them.'  '  This  pictur* 
was  exhibited  fifty  years  in  the  Vacfium  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  keeps  his  celebrated 
bulls.  What 's  bid  for 't?  Is  five  hundred  dollars  named,  to  atari  it  1  Five  hundred 
do  I  hearT  This  is  struck  down  to  a  spectator  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  an- 
other rises  to  view,  with  two  naked  figures  in  the  fore-ground ;  backed  by  trees  that 
are  very,  very  green,  and  skies  extremely  blue.  '  This  gem  of  psinting,  gen'lemen,  is  a 
Atf'dowvtr  of  Db  Bupf;  his  celebrated  '  Adam  and  Eve  expulsed  from  Paradise.'  Is 
three  hundred  dollars  bid  for  this?  It  was  sold  for  six  hundred  guineas  in  London  1 
Is  Jifty  dollars  bid  7  Fifty  —  fifty — going !  Yaurs^  Mr.  Scckboik.'  This  was  followed 
by  a  painting  which  seemed  to  represent  a  street-view.  '  Here,  now,  is  a  treasure !  It  is 
a  scene  in  the  sii-berbs  of  the  city  of  Venice,  that  a  gen'leman,  who  was  here  to  see  it  this 
morning,  called  the  '  Place  Louis  Quinzy,'  named  after  a  French  officer  in  Nspoleon's 
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army,  who  caught  cold  a-trarellin'  iu  the  same  stage-coach  at  night  with  a  wet  nniBe^ 
aad  died  of  the  quinzy  sore-throat.  I  did  n*i  hear  of  this,  in  time  to  put  it  in  the  cata- 
logue i  but  they  say  the  first  thing  a  traveller  does,  when  he  gets  to  Venice,  is  to  fairs 
a  horse,  and  ride  out  to  look  at  it.  How  much  for  itT  The  piece  went  for  fifty  doUan. 
'  You  will  find  it,*  said  the  auctioneer,  *a  very  cheap  pictui' — and  be  did. 

We  lemember  to  haye  seen  an  anecdote  of  an  enthusiastic  but  ignorant  lorer  of 
old  paintings,  of  whose  mania  adrantage  was  taken  by  every  huckster  of  picrorea  for 
leagues  around  him ;  and  his  love  of  being  deceived,  may  be  gathered  from  tbefoUow- 
iag  colloquy  with  an  amateur  friend :  'Come  up  and  see  me  to-morrow,  my  boy,  and 
I*U  show  you  a  picture  that  is  a  picture —  an  undoubted  original.  I  want  your  un- 
biassed judgment  of  it.  Titian  Smith  was  over  to  look  at  it,  yesterday,  and  had  the 
impudence  to  say  that  it  was  a  copy  —  the  ignorant  ramus!  By  Jove!  I*d  like  any 
other  man  to  tell  me  so!  Curse  me,  if  I  should  n't  be  tempted  to  knock  him  down!  Bat 
come  up  to-morrow,  and  give  us  your  candid  opinion  of  its  merits.  I  'd  like  to  know 
what  yeu  think  of  it'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  presume,  that  the  painting  was  not 
considered  a  copy.  An  acquaintance  of  ours  once  encountered  a  di^rent  critic,  in  the 
person  of  an  English  gentleman,  accomplished  in  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  art,  and 
the  prominent  features  of  all  the  great  masters.  He  was  invited,  after  dinner,  to  step 
up  into  the  gallery  of  his  host,  which  had  been  purchased  without  regard  to  the  hole 
it  made  in  a  princely  fortune.  *What  do  you  think  of  *emV  anxiously  inquired  tha 
owner,  from  time  to  time,  as  his  friend  walked  leisurely  around  the  apartment,  and 
surveyed,  through  his  eye-glass,  the  canvass- hangings,  in  elaborately-carved  frames^ 
with  which  it  was  Uned ; '  what  do  you  think  of  *em,  eh  1'  *  Upon  my  honor,  my  fnend,' 
was  the  reply,  *I  wouldn't  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  for  tiu  lotf  We  think 
have  heard  that  the  'undoubted  originals'  were  sold  over  again,  at  a  great  advance. 


Wa  are  indebted  for  the  ensuing  lines,  to  a  friend  whose  name  was  once  firequently 
before  the  public,  but  who,  of  late,  although  we  infer  he  has  not  ceased  to  write,  has 
nevertheless  hitherto  ceased  to  publish.  For  the  lesson  inculcated,  we  need  not  ask  the 
applause  of  the  moral  and  christian  reader : 

GOD    IN    NATURE. 

CoMK,  climb  along  with  me  thia  mountain  top, 

Thou  unbeliever  in  Eternal  Good, 

iind  look  upon  tbe  wide  outstretching  scene, 

That  from  the  summit  meets  the  eager  sight ! 

Far  as  the  eye  may  reach,  a  varied  map 

Of  earth  and  water,  upland,  mead,  and  vale. 

Of  flowery  fields,  and  forests  waving  wild; 

Acres,  which  bless  the  thrifty  farmer's  toil, 

And  barren  peaks,  where  not  a  leaflet  grows ; 

This  varied  scene  in  solemn  beauty  lies. 

On  which  each  heart,  with  just  conceptions  fraught, 

In  admiration  muses,  and  is  mute. 

What  Bay*st  thou,  unbeliever,  dark  in  soul ! 

Did  chance  accomplish  all?  Docs  chance  maintaiD 

The  graceful  harmony  in  constant  round  t 

Come,  thou  most  learned  of  unbelieving  men, 

Who*e  deep  philosophy  has  mastered  art, 

Will  all  thy  skill  mske  such  a  simple  flower 

As  this  frail  bluebell,  that  amid  the  crags 

Looks  up  in  beautv,  smiling  to  the  sun! 

Thou  canst  not!  Then,  perhaps  thou  canst  unmake. 

Here  is  an  atom,  which  thy  art  declares 

To  be  the  smallest  part  of  matter  known, 

(Atomj  on  atoms  piled,  compose  the  world ;) 

Take  this,  and  o'er  it  exercise  thy  power: 

Destroy,  annihilate!  Thou  look'st  abashed! 

Thy  bcmsted  skill  is  vain!     Now,  answer  me  t 

If  tha  mean  dust  be  of  immortal  mould. 

Why,  what  art  thou,  who  to  the  soul  denial 

Its  immortality  ?    Biaspheming  man ! 

Go  hide  thy  pigmy  head !  In  sack  loth  weep, 

And  pray  thy  soul  may  be  by  grace  illumed !  j,  u 
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It  has  ever  seemed  strange,  to  our  poor  conception,  how  one  encircled  by  the  mye- 
tery  of  existence;  under  the  deep,  heavenly  firmament;  'waited  on  by  the  fourgoIJ<>n 
seafions,  with  their  vicissitudes  of  contribution,'  could  believe  in  the  blind  doctrine  of 
ehanetf  in  creation,  or  annihilation  after  death.  A  kind  correspondent  once  sent  us  from 
abroad,  a  new  year's  sermon  by  Eowaso  Isvimo,  that  brilliant  but  transient  light,  who 
'  §Bi\  like  a  meteor  from  the  bosom  of  splendor  into  the  grav^^af  thick  night ;  like  an 
eagle  smitten  down  in  a  too  near  approach  to  the  sun.'  He  heard  the  discourse  deli- 
Tered  at  Ibving's  chapel,  when  he  was  in  tlie  zenith  of  his  glory;  and  declared  that 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  speaker  would  never  fade  from  his  memory ;  his 
large  flashing  eye,  that  seemed  to  burn  in  his  noble  front;  the  black,  flowing  hair  that 
swept  his  broad  shoulders,  and  by  contrast  lighted  up  his  pale  features  with  the  ghastly 
hue  of  death;  his  long  arm  and  attenuate  hand,  employed  in  action,  graceful,  and  yet 
flo  energetic,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  throwing  his  words,  and  the  burning  thoughts 
they  embodied,  into  the  very  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Let  the  doubter  of  God's  provi- 
dence and  power  peruse  the  annexed  extract.  Its  connection  has  not  been  preserved ; 
but  il  will  be,  we  think,  sufficiently  complete: 

'  Tiike  up  a  bandfol  of  du»t  and  ashes,  and  there  behold  the  materials  out  ol  which  the  Lord  God 
AlmiKhty  fashioned  man  —  this  liviiif  form  of  man,  so  quick  and  pregiiuiii  with  all  sensual  and 
apiritual  feeling.  And  if  you  would  know  the  kindness  which  your  fathfr  haib  put  forth  in  the 
morks  of  his  hands,  look  to  the  tribes,  from  the  worm  to  the  lion,  all  mude  of  as  (lood  mHteriwls ;  io 
•ire,  strengfih,  fleetufss,  and  durability,  surpassing  man.  But,  where  iu  their  couusoU  where  is 
their  f  overnmeut  1  where  is  their  kuowledfru  I  m  here  is  thrir  religion  ?  which  of  them  has  any  follow* 
ship  with  Ood,  or  reasonable  intei course  with  one  another?  The  other  creatures  are  but  the  nut- 
ward  endowments  of  man's  senses  to  clothe,  to  f«e«l,  to  lay  the  lusty  shouliler  to  hi^  burdfn,  to  carry 
him  about,  to  watch  over  him  in  sle^p,  and  to  minister  in  other  ways  to  his  entertainment. 

*  And  what  is  the  earth  whereon  you  tread,  and  which  spreada  its  flowery  carpet  beneath  your 
feet?  And  what  are  its  various  fruits,  with  their  varieties  to  suittain,  to  refreith,  and  to  cherish 
humanlife;  the  corn,  the  wiue.  and  the  oil  ?  And  what  the  recurring  sensnns  of  divided  time;  the 
budding  spring,  the  flowery  summer,  tke  joyful  vintage,  the  lusty  harvest ;  aud  the  homely,  well- 

Crovided  winter?  And  what  the  cheerful  outgoings  of  morn,  ami  dewy  eve,  and  balmy  slfpp,  and 
leased  action  7  What  are  thev  ail,  but  the  sweet  cradle  and  the  blessed  condition  into  which  our 
F4THBB  hath  brought  us,  his  children?  Is  there  nothing  fatherly  in  all  this  ;  in  the  costly  prepa- 
ration and  gladsome  welcoming  of  our  coming;  and  in  the  motherly  bo»om  of  plentiful  afTeciion 
and  food  stored  for  us?  and  in  the  fruitful  dwelling-places  to  which  wo  are  born?  Is  it  nothing, 
that  the  raure  of  our  mansion  is  to  the  starry  heaven,  and  not  cooped  within  the  incumbrance  of  a 
narrow  shell?  Is  it  nothing,  that  the  heaveni*  drop  down  fatness  upon  ui>,  and  that  the  rivrr  of  Goo's 
bounty  watereth  all  the  garden  where  we  dwell ;  rather  than  that  we  Khould  have  griped  the  rock 
for  our  bed,  or  found  our  birth-place  in  the  oozy  channels  of  the  deep  7 

*Let  us  praise  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  hath  made  us  with  more  understanding  than  ths 
beasts  of  the  field,  with  more  wisdom  than  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  that  he  hath  made  us  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  crowned  us  with  glory  and  honor,  and  made  us  tu  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  his  hands,  and  hath  put  all  thiag«  under  our  fei*t ;  all  sheep  aud  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  '  Lord,  what  is  man.  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him, and  the  son  of  man, that  thou  visitest  him?'  Look  upon  the  treatmnnt  you  have  received  at 
the  hand  of  your  Creator,  and  say  if  it  doth  not  speak  him  more  than  fatherly  in  his  love  and  care- 
Ailnessf  Our  bread  hath  been  provided,  our  water  hath  been  sure  ;  we  have  been  protected  from 
the  summer's  smiting  heat,  and  from  the  winter's  blasting  cold.  "The  damps  of  the  ni^ht  have  not 
settled  chill  upon  our  raiment,  nor  hath  the  pestilence  which  wasteth  at  noonday  blown  its  deadly 
blast  across  our  path.  The  Lord  hath  been  the  length  of  our  days,  and  the  strength  of  our  life, 
from  our  youth  up  to  this  day.  He  hath  surrounded  us  with  lovely  children,  to  stand  in  our  room 
when  we  are  gone  ;  and  he  hath  given  us  a  house  and  habitation  among  men ;  and  he  hath  found  us 
in  the  sight  of  men  more  favors  than  we  have  deserved.  Hath  he  not  hidden  your  faults  from  the 
knowledge  of  men?    Hath  he  not  been  very  tender  to  your  reputation,  which,  by  a  turn  of  his 

Erovidence,  he  could  have  blasted  1  Hath  he  not  restrained  the  wrath  of  your  enemies  ?  No  sword 
ath  come  up  against  us ;  no  famine  hath  pinched  our  borders ;  no  plague,  nor  pestilence,  nor  blast- 
ing  winds  have  bitten  us ;  bo  weapons  formed  against  our  liberties  have  ever  prospered  !  Another 
year  hath  told  out  its  months  and  seasons ;  but  each  day  hath  brought  our  necessar>  weals  and  luxu- 
rious entertainments  ;  and  each  night  hath  brought  iu  refreshment  of  dewy  sleep;  each  sabbath 
hath  iu  rest  and  blessed  ministry  of  salvation.  The  heavens  have  dropped  down  fatness  on  our 
tabernacles.  Very  pleasant  are  our  dwelling-places,  and  the  places  where  our  lines  have  fallen,  be 
very  good.* 


'Pooa  MiNO,'  whom  we  were  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  puMic,  that  came  afterward 
to  admire  him  so  much,  has  departed  this  life!  Let  us  hope  that,  uncaged  and  free,  he 
is  now  voyaging  in  more  cloudless  skies ;  for  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  believe,  that  he 
was  not  altogether  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Just  at  this  moment,  as  we  gather  from  a 
fhendly  epistle,  a  wonderful  ado  is  being  made  io  London,  over  a  loquacious  canary- 
bird,  which  'sees  company'  at  the  Cosmoramn,  io  Regent-street,  and  articulates  one  or 
two  appellations  of  endearment.  He  has,  at  the  best,  but  a  limited  set  of  ideas,  and  a 
very  small  assortment  of  words  to  clothe  them  in.    '  Would  that  Mino  could  be  here, 
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to  iwe  him  into  mlenoe!'  uys  our  oorrespondent;  and  we  nitente  the  e^nrttioo. 
What  is  the  'dickey  dear*  of  the  London  pet,  to  the  oonveredtion  of  our  feathered  pfo- 
teg€  7    The  last  time  we  were  permitted  to  see  him,  waa  a  day  or  two  before  hie  owoer* 
in  no  amiable  mood,  bad  aent  him  into  the  country.    Our  good  Friend  had  began  to  be 
80  oTerrun  with  curious  spectators,  even  lo  the  annojring  incombrance  of  hia  premnen 
with  carriages,  that  be  found  it  difficult  to  feed  his  songsters,  and  to  sift  and  winnow 
his  seeds.    '  Oood  morning  !*  said  Mino,  with  an  iireaiatible  cock  of  the  eye,  as  we  esi- 
tered.    Regarding  us  for  a  moment  with  a  more  serious  look,  as  if  fearful  of  harinc^ 
mistsken  his  man,  he  inquired,  with  erident  trepidation,  *  What 's  your  nameT   As  wo 
were  about  to  answer,  he  recognised  us  as  an  old  friend,  and  called  out,  arching  his 
glossy  neck,  as  he  turned  toward  an  adjoining  apartment,  'Uncle  John  1  —  Uncle  John  1 
somebody 's  in  the  store !'  And  he  added,  in  a  self-accusing  tone, '  That  'a  a  Te-ry  ez-trsr 
or-diaary  bird !' —  meaning,  doubtlesa,  that  it  was  very  odd  end  stupid  in  him  to  maho 
such  a  ridiculous  blunder.    And  as  we  came  away — after  oouversing  with  him  lor 
some  time,  during  which  he  once  or  twice  desired  us  to '  whistle,  whistle!'  thinking  pro- 
bably that  a  pleasant  air  might  serre  to  rouse  his  spirits —  he  leaned  over  from  has 
perch,  and  with  a  dewy  eye,  murmured  mournfully, '  Poor  Mino !  —  Good  morning ! 
good  morning  !*    He  evidently  had  a  presentiment  that  we  should  never  meet  again  ; 
but  aeemed  at  the  same  time  anxioua  that  the  pain  inspired  by  his  forebodings  should  bo 
confined  to  his  own  bosom.    Hence  the  pleaaant  parting  salutation,  that  followed  oo 
quickly  upon  his  prophetic  exclamation ;  and,  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  of  hia  cheer- 
fulness  and  repose  of  spirit,  he  began  to  whistle  the  lively  air  of  *  High  Betty  Martio.' 
*  So  it  waa  that  we  departed,  and  saw  him  no  more.' 


*  Each  moaient  ku  ill  sickle,  emvltMu 
Of  Time's  enormoiis  scythe,  whoee  ajnple  sweep 
Strikes  empires  from  the  root ;  each  moment  playt 
His  little  weapon  in  the  aerrower  rphere 
Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  end  cnu  dowe 
The  fairest  blooms  of  sublunary  bliss.' 

Wb  are  often  reminded  of  these  forcible  and  pathetic  lines,  by  the  great  number  of 
elegiac  stansas,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  from  slmost  every  section  of  the  country; 
some  upon  distinguished  men,  who  have  filled  a  large  space  in  the  domeatic  circle,  and 
in  society ;  some  upon  the  happy,  the  beautiful,  and  the  young,  who  have  gone  down, 
in  their  bloom,  to  darkneas  and  the  worm ;  and  aome  upon  frienda  who  sleep  in  the 
noiseless  bed  of  rest,  beyond  the  compassion  of  those  who,  when  they  were  alive, 
could  only  weep  for,  and  never  help,  them.  How  touching,  how  mournful,  are  these 
tributes!  There  is  one  now  before  us,  from  'M.  D.,'  which  sent  moisture  to  the  eye 
in  the  perusal ;  although  they  contain  literary  faults,  which  bar  their  publicity.  Tba 
writer  evidently  feela  the  spirit  of  the  motto  he  has  chosen : 

*  Lip*  I  hare  kissed,  ye  are  faded  and  cold ! 
Hands  1  have  pressed,  ye  are  covered  with  moold; 
Form  I  haro  clasped,  thou  art  crumbling  away, 
And  aoon  in  your  bosom  the  weeper  will  lay!' 

It  is  perhapa  a  trite  remark,  and  one  that  may  aflbrd  little  relief  to  a  sorrow-buidoied 
spirit ;  but,  stem  mourner^  gentle  sufferer,  have  not  the  departed  been  taken  from  the 
evil  to  comel  '  What,'  says  one,  whose  cup  of  worldly  honor  and  applause  was  over- 
running as  he  wrote, '  what  is  this  world  1  A  dream  within  a  dream.  Aa  we  grow 
older,  each  step  is  an  awakening.  The  youth  awakes,  as  he  thinks,  fi-om  childhood ;  the 
full-grown  man  despises  the  pureuits  of  his  youth  as  visionary;  the  old  man  looka  on 
manhood  as  a  feverish  dream.  The  grave  the  last  sleep  7  No!  It  is  the  laat  and  final 
awakening.'  The  heart  alone  knoweih  its  own  bitterneas ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
griefe  that  make  one  feel '  the  iropotency  of  consolation.'  But  the  leasons  of  sorrow, 
are  they  not  sometimes  fiiiitful  of  good  1  Hard,  very  hard,  is  it  so  to  regard  them, 
when  the  apirit  is  doched  in  aackloth ;  yet  with  time,  their  influence  with  the  refiaeting 
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it  felt  and  acknowledged.  '  Dear,'  exclaimed  an  eloquent  and  fervent  metropolitan 
divine,  whom  we  heard  some  months  since,  and  withal  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  *  dear  are  the  froits  of  earthly  toil,  and  struggle,  and  affliction !  I  would  not  but 
have  known  sorrow.  It  gives  an  inezpresssible  interest  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  It 
consecrates,  it  endears^  human  experience.  Amidst  its  dark  tissues,  the  golden  threads 
that  are  interwoven,  ahine  brighter;  and  the  splendor  of  virtue,  and  the  radiance  of 
joy,  are  heightened  by  the  contrast.  The  future  of  man  could  not  be  drawn  in  full  re« 
lief  and  beauty,  but  upon  that  dark  ground.  The  Man  of  Sorrows  was  made  to  appeal 
to  the  heart  of  humanity,  through  all  ages,  in  the  voice  of  patient,  meek,  atoning  agony ; 
and  the  grand  symbol  of  his  religion  is  the  instrument  of  agonizing  crucifixion.' 


Sib  Waltsb  Scorr,  in  bis  diary,  speaks  of  a  '  Scottishman  o'  the  Hielands,'  who 
kept  a  case  of  razors  for  the  use  of  those  guests  who  unexpectedly  spent  the  night  in 
bis  house.  One  trial  of  the  instruments  abundantly  sufficed.  They  never  desirHi  to 
stay  with  him  over  night  but  once  Now  we  can  appreciate  the  moral  of  this  anecdote 
right  clearly ,  and  so  can  an  eccentric  correspondent  of  ours,  to  whom  we  shall,  of 
oourae,  give  no  clue.  He  broke  into  our  sanctum  one  morning,  about  a  year  ago,  and 
being  seated,  took  from  his  pocket  a  '  screed  of  verse,'  which  he  said  he  had  written  in 
the  abort  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  which  he  considered  the  best  thing  that  ever  came 
from  his  pen  ;  and  perhaps  it  was.  It  was  a  rude  sketch  of  a  country  scene,  correct 
enough,  literally  speaking,  but  without  a  spark  of  poetic  life  in  its  whole  compass.  <  I 
shall  bring  yon,'  said  he,  'a  piece  as  good  as  that,  every  time  I  come  to  aee  you, 
which  I  shall  not  fail  to  do,  whenever  I  am  in  town.'  A  felicitous  thought  struck  us. 
We  handed  him  a  long  '  Baalam'  poem,  more  dry  and  uninteresting  even  than  his 
own,  and  desired  him,  as  an  especial  favor,  to  peruse  it,  and  pass  judgment  upon  it,  for 
our  behoof;  and  we  took  care  to  add,  that  if  his  opinion  cdindded  with  onr  own,  we 
should  be  happy,  owing  to  multifarious  duties,  to  have  him  render  us  a  similar  service, 
whenever  he  did  us  the  honor  to  call  with  his  own  productions.  He  commenced  the 
article,  and  the  perspiration  trickled  from  his  low  and  narrow  forehead,  as  he  read. 
Our  notions  of  the  piece,  it  is  not  necesssry  to  say,  were  congenial  with  his  own. 
Hence  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him  since* 
Exploring  an  old  drawer,  lately,  wo  came  across  the  verse  in  question.  Its  theme 
waa  kindred,  in  very  many  of  its  features,  with  a  recent  sketch  from  the  eminent  pen 
of  Bbtamt,  in  the  '  Democratic  Review ;'  and  it  is  for  our  really  kind-hearted  corres- 
pondent, that  we  quote  a  few  lines,  to  show  him  the  difference  between  poetry  and 
mere  forced  rhythm,  without  life  or  nature.  Our  American  Wobdswobth  is  speaking 
of  a  foiAitain  in  the  forest : 

'So  centttrieff  pwned  by,  tiid  still  the  woods 
Blossomed  ia  vpriiif ,  and  reddened  when  the  year 
Grew  chill,  and  f  listened  in  ihe  firoxen  rains 
Of  winter,  till  the  white  man  swung  the  axe 
Beside  thee  ^signal  of  a  mif  hty  change. 
Then  all  around  was  heard  the  crash  of  trees, 
Trembling  awhile,  and  rushing  to  the  ground ; 
The  low  of  ox,  and  shonis  of  men  who  fit ed 
The  brushwood,  or  who  tore  the  earth  with  plonghs. 
The  nain  sprang  thick  and  tall,  and  hid  in  green 
The  blackened  hill-side ;  ranks  of  spiky  maixe 
Rose  like  a  host  embattled  ;  the  buckwheat 
Whitened  broad  acres,  sweetening  with  its  flowers 
The  August  wind.    White  cottages  were  seen, 
With  rose-trees  at  the  windows ;  barns  from  which 
Swelled  loud  and  shrill  the  cry  of  chanticleer ; 
Pastures  where  rolled  and  neighed  the  lordly  horse, 
And  white  flocks  browsed  and  bleated.    A  rich  turf 
Of  grasses,  brought  from  Ikr,  o*ererept  thy  bank. 
Spotted  wiih  the  white  clover.    Blue^yed  girls 
Brought  pails,  and  dipped  them  in  thy  crrstal  pool ; 
And  children,  ruddy-cheeked  and  fiaxen*natred. 
Gathered  the  glistening  cowslip  from  thy  edge.' 

Simple,  natoral,  beautiful  are  these  stanzas.    There  is  no  appareiU  labor  about  them ; 
but  does  the  4eader  &ncy  that  the  poem  from  whieh  they  are  taken,  was  <  writen  in 
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half  an  hour,'  or  that  even  this  portion  of  it  was  entirely  elaborated  in  that  brief 
space  1  PoBTBT,  with  very  extraordinary  exceptions,  is  not  thus  hastily  engendered. 
The  witty  Smith,  of  the  'Rejected  Addresses,'  once  said  of  Samvkl  Roesas,  that  ii 
was  his  custom  to  take  to  his  bed,  after  writing  a  few  verses  of  his  exquisite  poetrj ; 
have  straw  flung  before  his  door,  and  his  knocker  muflled;  and  to  inquiries  after  bis 
health,  the  servant  was  directed  to  answer,  'As  well  as  could  be  expected  I'  Tbia 
figment  of  the  distinguished  humorist  is  not  without  its  lesson. 


How  true  is  it,  that  'one  half  of  the  world  know  nothing  of  how  the  other  half 
isi!'    How  many,  as  we  write,  are  among  the  world's  stricken  and  forsaken!    Ever 
and  anon,  melancholy  examples  transpire  in  the  public  prims;  but  more  sufler,  vriib 
heroic  fortitude,  in  silence  and  in  secret.    We  remember  reading,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  when  '  Burking'  was  in  vogue,  an  account  of  a  woman  in  some  town  in 
Scotland,  whose  husband  died,  leaving  herself  and  four  children  in  poverty.    After  he 
was  buried,  she  was  in  an  agony  of  fear,  lest  his  body  should  be  stolen  from  the  grave. 
She  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  guard  to  watch  the  grave,  and  she  resolved  to  perform 
the  fearful  task  herself.    Her  children,  the  youngest  of  which  was  an  infant  upon  the 
breast,  were  unable  to  contribute  in  the.  least  toward  their  maintenance,  and  she  \ 
obliged  to  support  the  family  by  wai^hing  clothes.     Every  day,  for  the  space  of 
weeks  after  her  husband's  burial,  did  she  discharge  her  duty  to  the  living,  by  toiling  at 
her  laborious  occupation  from  day-break  to  sunset,  while  her  nights  were  spent  in  the 
church-yard,  tending  her  husband's  grave.    Unawed  by  the  superstitious  terrors  which 
the  strongest  mind  could  scarcely  fortify  itself  against,  in  such  a  place;  heedless  of  the 
drifting  snow,  which  sometimes  fell  in  wreaths  around  her,  or  chilling  night  dampa, 
drenching  rains,  and  howling  winds,  did  this  affectionate  creature,  seated  on  a  tomb- 
stone, by  the  side  of  her  husband's  prave,  with  an  infant  at  her  bosom,  maintain  her 
solitary  vigils  for  forty-two  successive  nights,  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  autumn.    Some- 
times, she  said,  in  delivering  her  simple  narrative,  she  was  kept  at  the  washing-greea 
till  night  was  setting  in,  and  then  she  came  straight  to  the  kirk-yard,  leaped  over  the 
dyke,  and  sat  down  on  the  grave-stone,  till  her  children  brought  her  dry  clothes  and 
her  supper.    After  changing  her  raiment,  she  sat  down  with  her  cloak  about  her,  folded 
her  baby  in  her  bosom,  and  kept  her  dreary  watch  as  well  as  she  could,  until  it  waa 
time  to  resume  her  labors  in  the  morning.    Now  does  not  this  devoted  wife  and  mother 
better  deserve  a  monument,  than  many  a  hero,  who  is  deified  because  he  has  slain  hia 
scores  of  thousands  1 

HsAE  ensues  a  brief  sketch,  from  an  admirable  Salmagundi  in  the  last  number  of 
Blackwood,  entitled,  '  Reflections  on  Punch,  Morals,  and  Manners.'  For  simple  pathos, 
something  kindred  with  the  above,  in  its  eH'ect  upon  our  mind,  we  know  not  when  we 
have  seen  its  superior.  The  scene  is  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  which  borders  on  the 
county  of  Somerset.  A  gentleman  who  had  not  seen  his  nurse  for  some  years^  hap- 
pening to  be  in  village  where  she  lived,  called  on  her,  when  the  following  conversatiun 
took  place : 

*  Nuasc  *  Lor  a  massy,  Bir !  is  it  you  ?  Well,  aare,  I  be  cruel  f  lad  to  see  ye !  How  ia  nistreaB, 
and  the  youup  ladieii  —  aud  iuai»ter?' 

*  Mastkr.  '  All  well,  nurse,  aud  desire  to  be  kindly  remeoibered  to  yon.  You  are  quite  itont,  I 
am  f  lud  to  «ee  —  and  how  is  your  busbaud  V 

*  NuRse.    '  My  husband  !    Oh,  mayhap.  Sir,  you  ha'nt  a  beared  the  bews  V 

*  Master.    '  The  news!     No.    I  hope  he  is  not  dead  V 
'  NuRSK.    *  Oh  no,  Sir,  but  he's  dark.' 

*  Master.    '  Dark  ?  what,  blind !     How  did  that  happen  V 

*  NuR!«E.  '  Why,  there  now.  Sir,  I  *ll  tell  ye  all  about  it.  One  morninf  —  *t  ia  ao  long  ago  aa  last 
apptt)  picking— I  whs  a-gitting  up,  and  I  waked  Jahn,  and  told  un  't  waa  time  vor  he  to  be  upping  toa 
But  he  was  always  Inxy  of  a  morning :  xo  a  muttered  aonie  'at  and  snoozed  round  ugin.  Zo,  arter 
a  bit,  1  spoke  to  un  agin.  *  Jahn,' za>  a  I,  *  what  be  snoozing  there  vor? — git  up.*  'Zo,'zay8be, 
'  what's  the  use  of  geiting  up  bevore  'tis  light?'  'Oh,'  says  1,  *  tis  n't  light,  is  it?  Thee'kt  know 
what  *s  behind  the  door.  1  Ml  zoou  tell  thee  whether  'tis  light  or  no,  you  lazy  veller.'  *  Then,'  zara 
he,  tnrning  his  head, '  why  'il«  zo  dark  as  pitch.*  Now  that  did  provoke  me  —  I  'II  tell  y«r  honor  the 
truth  —  and  I  beginned  to  wallop  uu  a  bit.  But  —  Lor  a  massy  —  God  forgive  me!  in  a  minute  the 
bUd  guahed  to  my  heart— and  gi'd  me  zitch  a  turn,  that  I  waa  vit  to  drap !    Vor,  instead  of  putting 
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ap  kb  mnu  to  kaop  off  tlio  stick,  m  a  used  to  do,  tkoro  wm  he,  drawiof  'am  «U  sbroad!  — mud  a 
•aid  *  Don't  ye  —  don't  ye  —  I  can 't  zee !  If  'tii  Itffbt,  I  be  dark !'  *  Oh,  aaye  I, '  my  dear,  you  ben  *t, 
to  be  zare.*  *  Ees,*  sayi  be, '  I  be,  zure  enough/  Well,  I  was  a-;uahed  —  zo  I  put  down  tbe  itick, 
and  looked  to  bis  eyea,  but  I  could  'nt  see  nort  in  'em.  *Zo,'  say*  I,  *  why  there's  nort  in  your 
eyw^  Jahn ;  vou  'U  be  better  by'm  bye.'  Zo  I  f  ot  un  up,  dressed  un,  and  tookt  un  to  the  winder. 
*  There,'  zaid  I,  *  Jahn,  can 't  you  zee  now  T'  But  no,  a  zaid,  a  eoald  n*t.  *  Then,'  zays  I,  '  I  know 
what 't  la.  Tis  your  sifbt's  a-tumed  inward.'  Zo  I  took't  a  pair  of  zlzsors,  not  sharp-upped 
ones,  yer  honor,  and  poked  to  his  eyes  to  turn  the  zif  ht  outward  af  in — but  I  couldn't.  Well,  tbea 
I  brought  uu  down  stairs  into  this  here  room,  yer  honor.  *  Zo,'  zays  I,  'Jahn,  can  *t  ye  zee  in  this 
room,  neither  9'  and  a  said  no,  a  could  n't.  Well,  then  I  thouf  ht  of  the  picture— he  was  alwajs 
cruel  vond  of  picturs— thinks  a,  pr'aps  a  may  zee  they ;  zo  I  tookt  'em  up  to  thin.  *  There,'  zasrs 
I,  'Jahn,  don't  ye  zee  tbe  picturf— 'tis  Taffy  riding  upon  his  goat.'  But  a  zaid  no,  a  could  n't. 
Zo  then  a  tookt  un  up  to  t'other  pictur.  *  There'  —  Sir,  he  was  always  very  Tond  of  thin  —  and  I 
pushed  hi«  nose  close  to  un ;  *  there,'  zays  I,  *  to  be  sure  you  see  this  pictur,  can 't  yJ  But  a  zaid 
no.  *  Why,*  zaid  I,  *  *t  is  Joseph  and  his  brethren ;  there  they  be  —  there  be  twelve  of  *em  —  can 't 
jre  see  ne'er  a  one  of  'em  V  But  a  zaid  no,  could  n't  zee  none  of 'em.  '  Then,'  says  I,  *  *tis  a  bad 
job — your  zight's  a-turn«d  inward.'  Zo  we  pomsterred  with  un  a  bit,  and  then  tried  some  doctor'k 
trade,  but  it  did  n't  do  un  no  good ;  and,  at  last,  we  was  told  there  was  a  vine  man  at  Exeter  vor  zitch 
things — zo  we  sent  an  np  to  ne.  Well  —  there —  the  Exeter  doctor  zeed  un,  and  tookt  his  box  of 
tools,  and  zarehed  about  his  eyea  a  bit ;  and,  then  a  zent  un  home  with  this  word,  that  he  oould  n't 
do  un  no  good,  and  nobody  else  could  n't  do  un  no  good.' 


Wb  bring  oar  *  drawer*  to  a  close,  for  the  present,  with  the  subjoined  *  Lines  on  the 
Weather/  written  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  Their  publication  would  be  unsea* 
sonable  at  a  later  period,  and  typographical  circumstances  have  prevented  their  appear* 
ance  in  preceding  pages : 

BwBBT  Summer,  come !    Why  linger  on  the  way, 
While,  cold  and  sad,  we  mourn  thy  long  delay  7 

What  fearest  thou  f 
No  more  rude  Winter  scowls  upon  the  land ; 
The  earth  is  fair ;  Spring,  with  a  flowery  hand. 

Has  decked  her  brow. 

The  wsTing  woods,  arrayed  in  leaiy  grace. 

Spread  their  green  boughs,  and  court  thy  warm  embraco. 

Thy  balmy  air : 
The  verdant  lawn  prepares  the  carpet  soft. 
On  which  thy  glnwing  foot  has  trod  so  oA, 
And  quivering  branches  scatter  from  aloft 

Their  blossoms  fair. 

Sumner!  oh  haste,  these  blushing  sweets  to  sea. 
And  budding  fruits,  that  perish  but  for  thee ! 

Come  beaming  forth 
From  the  deep  shade  of  ever-blooming  bowers, 
And  pour  the  spicy  breath  of  southern  flowers 

O'er  the  sad  north ! 

This  was  a  spring-tide  wish,  when  breezes  chill, 
And  frosts  untimely, shivered  down  the  hill: 
Warm  Summer  heard  the  call,  and  straitway  cani*^ 
With  eye  of  lightning,  and  with  breath  of  flame  : 
The  chill  north  winds,  that  met  the  sultry  blast, 
Were  driven  back  to  arctic  realms  at  last, 

And  sighing  low, 
Swept  round  the  frozen  zone,  o'er  icy  beds. 
Where  Winter,  stem  and  unrelenting,  spreads 

Eternal  snow. 

And  we,  sad  mortals !  doomed  to  dire  extremes. 

Are  scorching,  melting,  'neath  the  fervid  beams 

Of  summer's  fiery  sun ;  and  faintly  call, 

'Oh !  for  some  ice,  to  cool  our  lips  withal!' 

Oh !  for  some  clouds  athwart  the  burning  skv. 

Filled  with  kind  showers ;  for  mother  earth  is  dry; 

And  Thirst,  insatiate,  opes  his  panting  mouth, 

To  mutter  vengeance  on  the  flaming  south ! 

Ah,  dire  extremes !  Scarce  can  cold  winter  leave  tis. 

Ere  summer  comes,  with  heat,  drought,  dust,  to  grisTe  ne! 

TniTa  much  for  our  *  pot-luck.'  Perhaps  it  will  stand  in  some  rank  of  praise^  in  its 
Tsry  humble  class  of  dishes ;  but  if,  as  is  likely,  there  should  be  any  disagreement  oon- 
earning  it,  among  readers  and  correspondents,  they  must  *  settle  the  bath'  among 
themselves. 
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Spabks*  American  Biogsapht.— The  volumes  which  compose  this  admirable 
firom  the  press  of  Messrs.  Hiluabd,  Gray  and  Company,  Boston,  dcaerYe  a  notice  in 
detail;  and  as  leisure  and  occasion  may  serve,  it  ie  oar  intention  that  they  ahail  re- 
ceive it,  in  these  pages.  They  are  ten  in  number;  were  issued  under  the  capable  soper- 
vision  of  Mr.  Jarkd  Sparks;  written  by  persons  most  familiar  with,  or  interested  in, 
the  several  subjects ;  illustrated  in  most  instances  by  portraits,  and  rare  fac  aimilee  of 
hand- writings;  printed  in  a  beautiful  style,  upon  fine  paper,  and  in  the  most  convenient 
size  and  form.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  lives  are  embrmoed 
in  these  volumes,  with  the  names  of  the  writers :  Life  of  John  Stark,  by  Hon.  Edward 
Everett;  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  by  Prescott,  author  of  '  Ferdinand  and  laabelln  p 
Ethan  Allen,  by  Jared  Sparks;  Richard  Montgomery,  by  John  Armstrong;  WDson, 
the  ornithologist,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody ;  Benedict  Arnold,  by  Jared  Sparks;  An- 
thony Wayne,  by  John  Armstrong ;  Sir  Henry  Vane,  by  C.  W.  Upham ;  Kliot,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians,  by  Convers  Francis ;  William  Pinckney,  by  Henry  Whealon, 
D.  D.;  William  Ellcry,  by  Channing;  Cotton  Mather,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody;  Sir 
WUliam  Phips,  by  Francis  Bowen  ;  Israel  Putnam,  by  Oliver  W.  B.  Peabody;  Lucretia 
Davidson,  by  Miss  Sedgwick;  Rittenhouse,  by  Prof.  Ren  wick;  Jonathan  Edwards,  by 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton ;  David  Brainerd,  Missionary  to  the  Indians,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Peabody ;  Baron  Steuben,  by  Francis  Bowen ;  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  Charles  Hay  ward, 
Jr. ;  William  Eaton,  by  Professor  Felion ;  Robert  Fulton,  by  Prof.  Renwick ;  Joseph 
Warren,  by  Alexander  H.  Everett;  Henry  Hudson,  by  Prof.  Cleveland;  and  Father 
Marquette,  by  Jared  Sparks.  All  these  works  are  admirably  written,  and  are  obtainable 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  No  American  library  can  be  complete  without  them ;  and 
they  deserve  to  be  found  in  every  family  in  the  United  States. 


Amxrican  Reviews.  —  We  have  the  New- York  and  North  American  Reviews,  for 
the  April  quarter;  but  must  again  indicate,  rather  than  appropriately  notice,  their  con- 
tents.   They  are  both  good  numbers ;  and  as  Americans,  we  are  quite  willing  to  have 
them  perused  abroad,  as  fair  specimens  of  our  quarterly  literature.    Beside  the  'Quar- 
terly Chronicle'  of  political  events,  scientific  movements,  etc.,  and  the  usual  collectioii 
of  brief  critical  notices,  in  which  we  remark  both  fearlessness  and  good  taste,  theNsw- 
York  Review  has  eleven  articles  proper,  embracing  an  agreeable  variety  of  topic 
and  style.    A  well-reasoned  article  on  literary  property  and  international  copy-right, 
opens  the  number,  which  is  followed  by  a  review  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  ;  of  the  Historical  Address  of  Wiluah  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, upon  the  congress  of  1774 ;  and  of  that  excellent  American  work  of  Mr.  Hxx- 
EiNo,  the  '  National  Portrait  Gallery.'    Dwight's  Poems  from  the  German  of  G6btrs 
and  Schiller,  are  next  considered ;  and  to  this  somewhat  brief  paper,  succeeds  a  review  of 
recent  Reports  of  British  Scientific  Associations,  and  the  initiatory  proceedings  of  a  simi- 
lar, but  as  yet  incipient,  society  in  Boston,  termed '  The  American  Inatitution  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Science ;'  and  this  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  Harrison's  *  Discourse  on 
the  Aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.'    The  four  remaining  articles,  of  which  we 
have  found  leisure  to  peruse  but  the  second-named,  are,  a  notice  of  Keith  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity;  every  interesting  and  well- written  review  of  Modern  French  Rom  ancef 
*  Translations  of  the  Book  of  Job,'  and  a  paper,  evincing  much  research,  and  em- 
bodying a  large  amount  of  useful  and  admonitory  facts,  upon  steam-boat  exploeiona  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  'North  American,'  we  have,  beside  seventeen  minor  critical  notices,  and  the 
usual  quarterly  list  of  new  publications,  eleven  articles.  The  first  is  on  the  Italian  Hie- 
torians;  the  second,  one  of  the  best  informed  judgments  of  Soxtthey's  genhis  and  pro- 
ductions that  we  remember  to  have  seen ;  the  third,  a  notice  of  works  by  Goodrick 
and  Taylor  on  Domestic  Education;  the  fourth,  a  review  of  poems  by  Kjhttov,  a 
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jtmng  writer  of  Cambridgfe,  England,  who  well  deserves  the  title  of  poet,  if  the  ez- 
quisite  passages  quoted  by  the  reviewer  be  fair  examples  of  his  verse  at  large;  the  fifth, 
is  a  paper  upon  the  beet- sugar  manufacture,  for  the  perusal  of  which  we  confess  we 
did  not  'agnize  a  prompt  alacrity;'  the  sixth,  an  appreciating  estimate  of  La  Chnte 
d'on  Ange^'  by  Lam abtink  ;  the  seventh,  a  notice  of  Fbettao's  Arabic  Lexicon ;  and 
the  eighth,  a  review  of '  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Geobob  Whitfield,'  to  us  one 
of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  number;  touching  upon  the  early  history,  educa- 
tion, and  progress  of  that  remarkable  minister ;  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  and  his 
modes  of  preaching ;  and  tracing  his  itinerant  career  through  England,  Scotland,  and 
America.  The  *  Blue  Laws  of  the  Old  States'  are  next  discussed,  to  which  succeeds  a 
notice  of  the  same  German  poems  that  are  reviewed  in  the  New- York  Quarterly.  We 
an  glad  to  perceive,  that  the  reviewer's  enthusiasm  does  not  lead  him  to  the  afiecta- 
tion  of  descrying  new  beauties  in  vague,  shadowy,  and  indistinct  GermanontieM,  if  we 
may  coin  a  word  to  express  our  meaning.  Apropos  to  this,  there  is  an  admirable  caustic 
paper  in  the  February  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  entitled  *A  Discourse  on 
Gtiethe  and  the  Germans,'  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  we  most  fully  subscribe. 
These  enthusiastic  admirations  of  peculiar '  schools'  of  literature  are  periodical.  Young 
as  we  are,  we  have  seen  some  half  dozen  manias  of  this  description  subside  into 
neglect,  and  ultimate  indifference,  and  in  some  instances,  contempt.  The  eleventh  and 
last  article,  ia  a  review  of  Wbtmobe's  Gazeteer  of  Missouri;  but  'farther  of  its  matter 
can  we  not  report*  ^principally  because  we  have  not  read  it. 


Thb  late  Chables  Mathews.  —  In  a  review,  in  a  late  number  of  'Blackwood,'  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Mathews,  noticed  in  the  Ekickbbbockeb  for  March,  we  find  the 
following  amusing  story  of  a  fantaRtic  English  original,  one  Lobd  Eabdlev,  whose 
particular  antipathy  was,  to  having  attendants  about  him,  and  whose  still  more  espe- 
cial antipathy  was,  to  have  them  of  the  class  called  *  fine  gentlemen  :' 

*  DoBiMO  bremklkflt,  ooe  day,  Lord  Eardley  wu  informed  that  a  perton  had  applied  for  a  footmaii'4 
place,  then  vacant.  He  was  ordered  into  the  room,  and  a  double  refined  specimen  of  therennu 
■o  detested  bj  his  lordship  made  his  appearance.  The  manner  of  the  man  was  extremely  anected 
and  consequential,  and  it  was  evident  that  my  lord  understood  him  at  a  fiance;  moreover,  it  was 
as  evident  ho  determined  to  lower  him  o  little. 

*  Well,  my  good  fellow/  said  he,  *  what,  you  want  a  lackey's  place,  do  yon  V 

'  1  came  about  an  upper  footman's  pituaiion,  my  lord.*  said  the  gentleman,  bridlinf  np  his  head. 

*  Oh,  do  ye,  do  ye  V  replied  Lord  Eardley  ;  *  I  keep  no  upper  servants ;  all  alike,  aU  alike  here.' 
'Indeed,  my  lord!*  exclaimed  this  upper  footman,  with  an  air  of  shocked  dignity.    *yfhatd§- 

pmrtmetU  then  am  I  to  consider  myself  expected  to  fill  V 

*  Department!  department !'  quoth  my  lord,  iu  a  tone  like  inquiry. 
'  In  what  capacity ^  my  lord  V 

My  lord  repeated  the  word  capacity,  as  if  not  understanding  its  application  to  the  present  snbje^ 

*  I  mean,  my  lord,'  explained  the  man,  *  what  shall  I  be  expected  to  do,  if  I  take  the  ntuation  T 
*Oh,  you  mean  if  you  take  the  place.    I  understand  you  now,'  rejoined  my  lord  ;  *  why, you're 

to  do  every  thing  but  sweep  the  chimneys  and  clean  the  pig-^ties,  and  tkote  I  do  i^f^elf* 

*  The/caliemaii  stared,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  and  seemed  to  wish  himself  out  ef 
the  room ;  he,  however,  grinned  a  ghastly  smile,  and,  aAer  a  short  pause,  inquired  what  aa/ary  his 
lordship  gave !' 

*  Salary,  salary  ?*  raitarated  his  incorrigible  lordship,  *  dont  know  the  word,  doa*tkBOW  the  vordt 
m  ygood  man.* 

Again  the  gentleman  explained  ;  *  I  mean  what  wages  V 

*Oh,  wages,'  echoed  my  lord  ;  '  what  d'ye  ask  7  what  d'ye  askf 

Trip  regained  his  self-poMention  at  this  question,  which  looked  like  business,  and,  consideriag 
for  a  raw  momenta,  answered  —  first  stipulating  to  be  found  in  hair-powder,  and  (on  state  occasions) 
ailk  stockings,  and  gloves,  bags,  aod  bouquets  —  that  he  should  expect  thirty  potiods  a-year. 

'  How  much,  how  much  V  demanded  my  lord,  rapidly. 

*  Thirty  pounds,  my  lord.' 

'  Thirty  pounds !'  exclaimed  Lord  Eardley,  in  affected  amazement;  *  make  it  guineas,  and  PU 
Up€  wUk  Tou ;'  then  ringing  the  bell,  said  to  the  servant  who  answered  it,  *  Let  out  this/entlsaiaii, 
he's  too  good  forme;'  and  then  turning  to  Matthews,  who  was  much  amused, said,  as  the  man  made 
Ms  exit,  *  Cdocaited,  impudent,  scoundrel !   Soon  sent  him  ofiT,  soon  sent  him  off.  Master  Matthew^* 

The  preceding  was  placed  in  type  for  our  last  number,  and  when  it  was  fresh  from 
the  other  side.  It  may  be  so  now,  indeed,  to  a  large  portion  of  our  readers.  At  all 
•▼antsy  it  ftiikei  as  as  too  good  to  be  lost 
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LoKDOM  CommsspoxroKMcB.  —  We  have  a  loDg  and  entertaining  epistle  firom 
London  correspondent,  from  which  we  regret  that  we  can  extract  only  a  few  desoltoiy 
passages.  Speaking  of  autographs,  he  says :  '  I  am  collecting  a  iamous  lot  of  tbem. 
Beside  all  sent  home,  I  have  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Moore,  Campbell,  Joanna  Bailbe^ 
Scott,  Lady  Blessington,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  Lord  Durham,  Brougham,  Wellington,  James 
Montgomery,  William  Godwin,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  Gait,  James  Hogg^  Lock- 
hart,  Jeffrey,  S.  C.  Hall,  etc  Some  of  these,  let  me  tell  you,  cost  money.  I  gave 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Thomas  Hood.  Most 
of  these  are  long  and  interesting  letters,  and  very  characteristic.  It 's  a  manis,  this 
autograph  business,  with  those  who  engage  in  it ;  and  they  are  not  a  few,  in  Englaivt 
A  copy  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  with  '  William  Shaktpere*  written  in  it,  was  sold  we- 
cently  for  one  hundred  pounds.  If  it  had  been  proved  genuine^  it  would  have  brooglu 
three  or  four  times  aa  much.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  a  name !  *  What 's  in  a  namel* 
Upward  of  considerable.  *  *  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  fjamoua  'Royal  So- 
ciety last  week ;  the  eame  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  presidcsd 
over.  What  think  you  of  that  11am  not  yet  proposed  as  a  member,  though  the  bal- 
lot-box came  to  me  to  vote  some  body  else  in ;  for  I  was  intertptrtd  among  all  the 
F.  R.  S.*s.  After  meeting,  they  invited  me  to  tea,  in  the  library.  It  was  most  philoeo- 
phical  and|  highly  scientific  tea.  *  *  Bulwer's  *  Richelieu' is  splendidly  brooght 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Macready  makes  the  most  of  the  old  Cardinal ;  but  the 
more  judicious  critics  are  far  from  stamping  Bulwer  as  the  great  dramatist,  aAer  all. 
'  The  Lady  of  Lyons'  wears  well,  and  is  often  repeated.  It  is  a  rich  treat  to  see 
Macready  as  *■  Melnotte.'  The  most  successful  aetorg,  however,  by  sll  odds,  are  Jim 
Crow  and  Van  Amburgh.  The  latter  has  made  a  Uttle  fortune.  Only  think  of  a  me- 
nagerie man  giving  a  dinner  to  the  friends  qf  the  drama  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre !  O 
temporal  O  mores!  E  Pluribus  Unum,  and  Yankee  Doodle!  Lord  Brougham  goes 
to  see  Jim  Crow,  but  has  not  been  seen  at  Covent  Garden.  And  this  is  a  fair  specimen. 
Giants,  monkeys.  Bayaderes,  and  'niggers,'  are  the  order  of  the  day.  No,  I  forget. 
To-day  the  order  is,  *  Wab  with  Amebica  !'  displayed  on  huge  placards,  by  a  posse 
of  twenty  or  four-and-twenty  men,  '  all  in  a  row,'  up  and  down  the  Strand.  Heaven 
preserve  us!  Vic.  will  take  me  captive !  Think  of  me,  therefore,  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  the  galleys.    Do  me  the  favor  to  '  captivate  a  Britisher*  as  an  offset !' 


Chbistophkb  Mabshall's  Rsmbmbbanckb.  —Mr.  CRaisTOpniB  Mabehall,  whose 
ancestors  came  to  America  with  William  Pekm,  resided  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  age 
of  thirty  until  his  death,  in  1797,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  his  devotion  to  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  colonies  procured 
his  excommunication  from  a  body  which  denied  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  warfare. 
In  his  sixty-fourth  year,  he  commenced  a  diary ;  and  from  five  volumea  of  this '  Remem- 
brancer,' covering  the  period  from  January,  1774,  to  September,  1781,  the  compiler  of 
the  work  under  notice,  Mr.  Wiluam  Dcanx,  Jr.,  has  selected  many  new  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  public  affairs,  and  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  with  so  much  of  the  private 
history  of  the  author  as  throws  light  upon  the  manners  of  the  times. 

It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  brief  and  fresh  records  of  such  eventful  occurrences  as  the 
Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Washington's  passage  of  the  Delaware,  the  burning,  by  the  pro- 
vincials, of  the  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor,  and  the  pulling  up  of  the 
piles  that  were  the  marka  for  the  shipping,  etc.  Here,  an  account  from  Boston  informs 
us,  that  *  BuBOOVNK  ia  in  a  deep,  settled  melancholy,  walking  the  streets  frequently,  with 
his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  and  talking  to  himself;'  and  again,  that 'General 
Gags  is  often  out  of  his  head,  and  that  he  and  Admiral  Gbxavxs  have  publicly  quarrelled, 
so  that  he  told  Gage  it  was  a  cowardly  action  to  bum  Charlestown.'  Then  we  have 
accounts  of  certain  public  rebukes,  administered  by  the  committee  of  safety  at  Philt- 
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delphia,  to  sundry  cilixens,  for  refusing  to  take  continental  money ;  with  advertise- 
ments, calling  upon '  the  ladies'  to  come  to  the  American  manuAictory,  at  the  comer  of 
Maiket  and  Ninth  atreets,  and  get  cotton,  wool,  or  flax, '  thus  cssting  their  mite  into 
the  treasury  of  the  public  good,'  and  exhibiting  that  distinguishing  characterisuc  of  an 
excellent  woman,  aa  given  by  the  wisest  of  men :  '  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and 
worketh  diligently  with  her  handa.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hand 
holdeth  the  distaff.'  There  is  a  quiet,  dry  humor  in  some  of  our  journalist's  entries ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  annexed,  which  sounds  oddly  enough,  as  recorded  of  a  sober 
Friend :  '  Took  a  walk  down  town,  to  see  Bini.  Bbttbrton,  who,  last  First  Day, 
in  a  jovial  humor,  jumped  over  a  man's  shoulder,  and  broke  his  leg  about  the  small.' 
What  would  our  present  neighbors  of  the  drab  city  say,  to  see  Friends  jumping  over 
one  anothers'  shoulders,  and  breaking  their  legs, '  in  a  jovial  humor,' on  Sunday !  An 
other  amusing  incident  is  thus  pithily  recorded :  *  Account  came,  that  while  Parson 
iBtringer,  with  his  eyes  shut,  was  at  prayer  with  Andrew  Steward,  in  the  dungeon  of 
«ur  prison,  the  said  Steward  took  that  opportunity  to  walk  op  stairs,  go  out  at  the  se- 
veral prison  doors  into  the  street,  and  without  any  ceremony,  walked  off  with  himself; 
without  bidding  Robioson,  the  prison-keeper,  farewell,  although  he  was  sitting  at  the 
front  door,  on  the  step,  when  he  passed  him !'  This  looking  out  for  his  temporal  safety 
while  the  worthy  clergyman  was  attending  to  his  spiritual  welfare,  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  condemned  criminal's  forecaste  and  presence  of  mind.  Aside  from  the  interest 
of  many  of  its  details,  the  little  voiume  in  question  nittaC  prove  valuable  as  a  historical 
xecord,  of  convenient  reference. 


Batiiiiio.  —  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  entertaining  woili  of  Dumas, 
ooticed  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,  is  a  description  of  the  baths  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  delightful  sensations  which  ensued  to  the  author,  aAer  having  been,  as  he  fan- 
cied, half  scalded^  and  the  other  half  smothered,  by  the  operators  in  attendance^  who 
consider  a  bather  the  property  of  the  establishment,  the  moment  he  enters  the  initiatory 
•apartment  Now  we  can  advise  the  city  reader  of  a  place  to  which  be  or  she  may  re- 
port where,  without  any  of  the  preparation  and  fearful  imaginings  of  oar  traveller,  there 
may  be  compassed  an  equal  amount  of  ultimate  enjoyment;  and  moreover,  it  ensues 
«peedily.  The  Nkw-ITobx  Floatiiw  Baths  are  again  anchored  for  the  seoson  near 
Castle-Garden ;  and  the  same  courteous  proprietor,  who  has  in  past  years  contributed 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  perhaps  a  million  of  sea-bathers,  still  continues  its  su- 
pervision. The  weather  is  cool,  as  we  write ;  but  remembered  felicity,  during  the 
sweltering  heats  of  the  last  summer,  alrooat  tempt  us  to  achieve  a  present  swim,  in  the 
qwcious  reservoirs  of  pure  salt  sea-brine,  whereof  Da.  Rabinbau  maintains  the  *  water 
iprivilege.'  We  hold  to  the '  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number;'  the  next  warm 
day,  therefore,  reader,  please  to  plunge  in.  Thenceforth  shall  yon  possess  a  manki  to 
'keep  doing  so,'  which  will  add  brightness  to  the  eye^  and  bloom  to  the  cheek. 


PiaACT  AMD  Plaoiauism.— We  have  before  us  a  handsome  London  edition  of  Dr. 
Caleb  Ticknob's  excellent  work  on  medical  quackery,  which  was  noticed  at  length, 
a  short  time  since,  in  this  Magazine.  A  previous  work,  by  the  same  author,  'The  Phi- 
losophy of  Living,'  was  not  long  ago  published  in  London  by  Dr.  Mato,  a  man  of 
eminence  in  his  profession,  as  his  own  production,  and  that  just  one  year  after  thepub- 
.lication,  in  this  country,  of  the  original  work,  by  the  Bbothxbs'  HASPxa.  Some  of 
the  London  journalists,  who  have  discovered  the  fraud,  think  it  rather  fortunate  for  the 
fame  of  our  correspondent,  that  his  volume  was  issued  so  long  before  the  pirated  and 
plagiarised  copy !  This  sort  of  pilfering,  as  our  worthy  ex-recorder  would  say,  is 
'practised  to  a  groat  extent  in  the  London  oommunity,'  for  which  the  guilty  parties 
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should  be  made  to  smart.  And  by  the  by,  Mr.  BsirrLEr  ought  to  '  sufier  Bome.' 
*  Lament  of  the  Cherokee,'  original  in  bis  last  magazine,  is  so  precisely  stmilar  to  an 
article,  with  the  same  title,  published  in  the  '  Editors*  Table'  of  the  Kmickkxbockxk  far 
November  last,  that  we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  both  poems  can  be  origioal !  The 
Metropolitan  Magazine  is  more  conscientious;  for  although  it  copies  our  articles  amoag 
its  'original  papers,'  it  indicates  their  legitimate  source  elsewhere. 


THE     DRAMA. 


Fraioclin  Theatre.  —  SHALEf !  —  We  question  whether,  since  ^scrdylus  first  rftited  poor  1 
foot  Trsf edy  on  buskins,  and  fare  her  a  comfortable  cloak  to  her  back,  there  baa  been 
Christendom  a  mere  original  performance,  than  the  personation,  by  Shales,  at  the  Franklia ' 
of  Shakstbare's  King  Richard  the  Third.  The  fame  of  this  eminent  histrion  had  reached  tiM  ■•-> 
tropolis  long  before  himself  arrimd.  The  *  Literary  Emporium,*  that  nouriahed  and  brovf  ht  kna 
up,  saw  his  genius,  and  cultirated  it ;  and  when  the  fullaess  of  time  had  arrived,  wherein  it  thoald  ba 
given  vent,  the  citizens  repaired  e«  «mmc  to  the  public  play-houae,  to  see  it  spout,  and  to  do 
to  intellect.  Their  meed  was  won  — '  tremendous  applause.*  A  service  of  polished  tin  plate  waa  pi 
•ented  to  the  actor;  and  wreaths,  the  weight  of  which  would  gall  the  brow,  were  showered 
his  head.  In  one  of  these  tributes,  which  we  have  been  favored  to  behold,  the  usefUI  was  pleanantly 
mingled  with  the  sweet.  Along  a  circular  hay-band,  were  intertwined  corpulent  cabbages,  white 
and  red  ;  while  long  yellow  parsnips,  and  horisontal,  rotary  turnips,  pranked  with  abort  festoons  of 
dried  ^plea,  and  set  off  by  fresh  green  pickles,  served  to  relieve  the  otherwise  somewhat  cmabtoas 
character  of  a  visible  and  most  tangible  emblem  of  dramatic  renown.  The  first  ^penraae*  of 
Shales  in  New-York  will  be  long  remembered.  The  wind  was  high,  the  night  was  dark ;  and  acTsr 
did  we 

— —  'like  moleitatioa  tImt 
or  tlM  toclMf«t  flood' 

that  mshed  along  the  gutters,  and  roared  and  rumbled  in  subterranean  passages.     Yet  waa  the 
theatre  Aill,  notwithstanding  certain  vague  rnmors  which  had  obtained,  that  our  Roeeios  had 
celled  his  engagement.    This,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  was  indeed  bis  purpose ;  bat  the 
ger  threatened  not  to  survive,  if  he  persisted  in  carrying  his  resolution  into  effect,  and  he 
The  curtain  rose  before  an  impatient  and  highly  excited  audience. 

•  •  •  • 

We  have  saen  Keam,  Kemblb,  Macrbady,  Booth  ;  but  we  owe  it  to  Sralbs  to  say,  that  neither  of 
these,  eminent  as  they  were  and  are,  ever  played  Richard  the  Third  like  him.  There  was  *a i 
ness,  a  depth,  a  breadth,  a  universal  dove-tailednesf>,  a  light  and  a  shade,' which  completed  onr 
ception  of  what  should  constitute  the  tragic  '  unities.*  He  had  not  reached  the  end  of  the  first 
before  those  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  perform  a  very  different  service.  The  presiding  genias 
of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  popular  daily  journals  sat  near  us,  with  fierceness  in  's  aspect.  Ha 
had  evidently  come  prepared  to  break  a  small  fly  on  a  large  wheel,  in  his  next  day's  sheet.  But  ha 
was  soon  cowed  into  admiration.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  not  a  word  of  censure  marred  his  gajMtta 
on  the  following  morning.  We  have  said  there  was  *  a  oneness'  in  the  personation  of  Shales  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason,  that  we  despair  of  presenting  a  notice  in  detail,  that  shall  do  justice  to  his  merits 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  are  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We  shall  therefore  advert  to  only  one  or 
two  characteristic  points.  The  flexibility  of  his  legs,  and  the  lithe  pliancy  of  his  hands,  are  proiiBet 
features  in  hispAysifas.  The  irregular  action  of  these  members  is  wholly  spontaneous.  A  galvn* 
nixed  baboon  could  not  better  have  displayed  that  emphatic  inanity,  which,  in  the  strikingly  original 
conception  of  Shales,  disiinguuhed  Richard's  physical  action,  while  half  cracy  with  doubt  and 
vexation.  Of  both  our  actor's  gesture  and  accent,  we  may  say,  that  if  they  were  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  but  were  suggested  by  mental  impulse,  then  are  there  minds,  and  they  are  of 
no  common  class,  which  are  subject,  like  the  body,  to  a  species  of  Saint  Vitus*  Dance.  The  mean* 
ings  which,  in  the  language  of  Srakspbare,  are  hid  in  articles,  definite  and  indefinite,  as  well  as  ia 
coqjanctions  and  prepositions,  it  has  not  heretofore  been  the  wont  of  tragedians  to  portray.  Negli- 
gence like  this  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Shales.  He  has  profited  by  the  fine  lessons  upon 
accent  given  by  popular  showmen  at  the  London  fairs :  *  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gen'lemea !  Look 
through  (Am  'ole  into  the  box,  and  you  otU  perceive  a  animal,  m  the  agonies  of  death,  a  laahia*  the 
flies  etlA  his  tail !'    It  was  with  similar  emphasis  and  force,  that  Shales  exclaimed : 

•  What  DOES  b«  i*  Um  nortk 

WHEN  hs  BhMUd  mtts  HIS  lOfsrtiffo  IN  Um 
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'It  if  ia  Che  rarealment  nf  tbete  deep  shadows  of  tho  Genaui  or  *  inner  soul'  of  Shaksfbars,  which 
the  mere!/  eomnon  histrion  would  bare  pasaed  lif  htly  orer,  that  Shalu  employs  what  artists  tern 
'  a  rich  brush.*    In  this  particular,  indeed,  he  may  be  truly  said  to 

-^  •  dicpcfiM  a  rnj 
or  d«rkntn,  like  the  llcbi  of  Dttf 
Aud  M*riia  over  lUl  I' 

Malvolto  Uouelf  was  not  more  enamored  of  his  own  parts,  than  are  the  great  mass  of  successful 
aetors  on  the  stage.  Not  so  Shalbs.  Whether  improTi«inf  amendments  to  au  attitude,  which  has 
been  encored,  or  submitting  to  be  twice  killed,  to  oblige  the  sanseulottists  in  the  pic,  or  the  gods  of 
Olympus,  his  countenance  la  nerer  disfigured  by  any  of  those  '  lines  which  are  termed  expression.* 
No  self-complacent  smirk,  therefore,  mars  the  vraisemblaMce  of  kit  personations.  We  regret  that 
we  are  compelled  to  dash  these  deserved  encomiums  with  a  little aniuadvenion.  Depending  upon 
his  intellectual  exertions  for  success,  Shalks  did  not  sufficiently  regard  his  outward  seeming.  His 
•word  was  a  sad  blade ;  his  cloak  might  apparently  have  answered  to  the  literal  description  of  the 
ermined  mantle,  with  its  national  emblem,  which  Mrs.  Dorothba  RAMsaoTH4M  saw  in  the  *  Shamp- 
deoMrs'  at  Paris ;  since  it  was  quite  dingy  enough  to  have  been  *  lined  with  vermin,  and  covered 
with  flenr-de-lice.'  The  discolored  knees  of  his  knitted  unmentionables,  also,  like  collapsed  India- 
rubber,  had  an  ungracefbl,  bulgy  aspect,  which  was  heightened  by  the  effect  of  a  doubtless  well- 
intended  but  injudicious  emendation  of  a  rupture,  or  an  abrasion,  in  another  and  near  quarter.  The 
original  Richard  would  have  preferred  the  rent ;  for  he  had  good  sense  enough  to  know,  that  a  hole 
is  an  accident  of  the  day,  but  that  a  patch  or  a  darn  is  premeditated  poverty  {  and  this  latter,  if 
history  may  be  believed,  was  not  his  condition.  But  fruitful  as  is  our  theme,  we  must  pause ;  and 
with  a  word  of  parting  counsel,  close  our  remarks.    The  steadiness  with  which  Shalbs  advancos, 

*  miUa  rstresnm,'  to  distinguished  eminence,  has  roused  the  envy  of  sundry  Mpiring  Roscii  in  the 
eastern  cities.  Let  him  but  devote  himself  to  study,  and  shun  the  dissipated  courses  of  the  warts 
and  boils  of  the  profession  which  he  adorns,  and  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  envy  and  detraction, 
let  them  dog  his  footsteps  never  so  much.  Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  malice,  and 
draw  new  lustre  from  reproach.  *  The  vapors  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and  follow  in  its 
course,  seldom  fail,  at  its  close,  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to  invest  with  va- 
riegated tints,  and  with  a  »o/t  effulgence,  the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide^'    Shalbs— ««is  / 

Pabk  Thbatrb.  ~~  We  make  no  apology  for  assigning  a  subordinate  position  to  the  fhvor  of  our 
theatrical  correspondent,  who  treats  moiithly  of  the  dramatic  doings  at  Old  Drury.  '  Where  two 
men  ride  a  horse,'  saith  the  erudite  Dogberry,  *  one  must  go  before ;'  but  who  shall  have  precedence 
of  Shalbs  f  And  with  this  explanation,  ensues  our  friend's  critique.  *  Daub  yourself  with  honey, 
and  you  will  never  want  flies.'  So  says  the  proverb ;  and  whether  applied  in  its  literal  sense,  or  to 
theatrical  *noTellies,'  which  are  no  longer  novelties,  but  nuisances,  it  is  equally  forcible.  Horses, 
•lephants,  monkeys,  giraffes,  and  dancing  dogs,  form  the  principal  corps  dramatique  of  one  of  the 
London  theatres,  as  announced  in  a  late  play-bill.    Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  have  had  their 

*  lions,'  In  the  shape  of  elephants  and  other  monstrosities ;  and  our  own  and  dearly-beloved  Park 
has  done  a  considerable  busineM  lately  in  the  equestrian  line.   It  is  notorious,  that  these  exhibitions 

*  P*y  ;*  but  for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  about  taste,  (which  being  a  word  without 
any  definite  meaning,  has  no  right  in  our  vocabulary,)  for  the  dignity  of  the  stage,  for  the  end  and 
aim  of  playing,  we  could  wi»h  that  it  were  otherwise.  We  are  promised  better  things  than  horses 
and  gilt-gingerbread  imiutions  of  melo-drama,  at  the  Park ;  and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
the  promise  will  be  kept  Mrs.  Shaw  has  given  relief,  by  her  chaste  and  effective  playing,  to  the 
beastly  monotony  of  our  month  of  monsters.  We  believe  in  Mrs.  Shaw's  personations  of  character 
meet  devoutly.  They  are  true  to  the  author.  His  meaning  is  expressed  as  clearly  as  intelligent 
■etion  can  portray  it.  This  lady  has  the  good  taste  to  avoid  all  the  rant  and  fustian  which  is  so 
often  resorted  toby  ambitious  aspirants,  to  cover  with  their  sound  and  fury  the  lack  of  the  quiet  es- 
•autials  of  the  player.  Even  in '  Alice  Darvil,'  melo-dramatic  as  the  character  is  made,  she  was 
content  to  giro  utterance  to  the  passion  of  the  scene,  without  tearing  It  to  Utters.  Of  one  thing  we 
have  become  convinced,  both  on  and  off  the  sUge,  which  is,  that  where  real  ulent  exists,  ranting 
does  not.  We  never  met  an  actor  or  an  orator  yet,  who  #as  famous  for  splitting  the  long  ears  of 
Us  admirers  by  loud  words  and  furious  vehemence,  who,  upon  a  close  acquaintance,  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  rather  shallow  In  his  intellects.  True  talent  is  conscious  of  iu  power,  and  relies  only 
«pon  its  legitimate  Influence. 

Mrs.  and  Mr.  8l.oman,  old  friends,  but  not  yet  with  old  faces,  haTO  eome  back  to  us,  and  received 
■  Tight  hearty  weloome  at  this  house.  The  lady  made  her  courtesy  as  *  Pauline,'  and  excepting  a 
Uttin  ■aaeeaMary  vahemaace,  oocnsionally  displayed,  carried  out  thn  chameter  with  sveeMS.  She 
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hat  tine*  appeared  in  penoDatioos  of  fiaOar  capacity*  and  with  merited  applause.  '  ItabtUm,*  m 
the  *  Fatal  M arriaf  e,'  ii  a  character  almoct  fMrgottea  on  oar  ata^e ;  bat  those  who  saw  its  repreesa- 
tation  by  the  almost  immortal  Siooo.ms,  alBrm,  that  from  them  it  can  never  fade.  Mrs.  Slohah  kas 
liardly  salBcient  power  for  the  part,  bat  her  reading!  eviuced  judgment  and  food  taste.  Mr.  Sl*- 
MAR,  of  *  Betsey  Baker'  memory,  who  can  have  forf otten  him  f  What  mif  hty  fofTaws  mad  caeehi- 
nations  did  that  tong  produce !  The  very  walls  trembled,  and  the  scenery  shook  its  wiafk  If  it 
should  be  repeated  during  this  enfsf  ement,  we  will  not  aaswer  for  the  coutiaued  ■oloMnity  «f  tta 
visage  of  Mrs.  Sidimns  on  the  drop  curtain.  Nobody  sings  comic  songs  exactly  I  ike  8L4»sia»  His 
manner  is  always  peculiarly  qaiet,  and  particularly  insinnating.  He  creeps  aloaf  as  gently  ae  n 
mouse  to  hii  bit  of  cheese,  stealing  his  way  into  the  very  aaactum  of  Momos,  until  be  fickh*  tJkm 
quieaeent  god  into  a  broad  f  rin,  before  he  knows  Ik  Certainly,  nobody  sings  a  BMdley  lik*  him. 
We  have  heard  these  eccentric  musical,  nonsensical,  poetical  mad  minglings,  many  *8  the  time 
before ;  but  they  were  a  discordant,  unintellifible  jargon  of  sounds ;  abrupt,  and  uncomfi>rtaMc  tm 
our  auricolars.  Not  so  with  the  amalgamatiof  harmonies  of  8i.omam*s  medley,  which 
lilie  a  wreath  of  many-tinted  flowers,  in  eccentric  and  gay  varieties,  tastefully  woven  and 
trusted,  from  grave  to  gay,  and  flung  off  with  the  grace  of  Apollo.  Singers  are  generally  suppoaed 
to  follow  the  orchestra ;  but  there  is  such  a  gallopping  variety  of  airs  and  graces  hurried  one  after 
another  in  these  mingliogs,  that  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  orchestra  follow  the  singer  ;  and  kard 
work  they  seem  to  have  of  iL    We  welcome  the  Slomams. 


Tbb  National. — The  main  attraction  at  this  establishment,  has  been  the  production  «f  a 
play  by  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  entitled  'Tortesa,  the  Usurer.*  We  made  leisure  to  attend  its  flrst  rep- 
resentation, which  was  enjoyed  by  a  fsshioaable  audience,  so  dense  as  to  crowd  the  theatre  froB  pit 
te  dome.  In  its  draoMtic  execution, '  Turtesa*  is  a  manifest  improvement  upon  previoos  sinsilar 
eflbru  of  the  author.  He  has  studied  stage  effect,  with  the  eye  and  spirit  of  an  actor ;  and  ahhoogh 
sooM  of  his  *  situations'  are  rather  inelo.dramatic,  yet  all  are  strikingf  and  all  were  sncceaafuL  As 
nearly  every  city  journal  we  open  contains  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  *  Tortesa,*  and  as  these  win  hare 
radiated  widely  oa  every  hand,  before  these  pagfs  are  giTcn  to  the  public,  we  shall  deem  the  reader 
amply  inforaied  open  this  point,  and  proceed  te  offer  a  few  desultory  remarks  upon  the  play  and 
its  represenutiott.  As  a  literary  performance,  it  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Its  langoage  u  rich 
and  flowing,  its  figures  forcible  and  graceful,  and  its  passion  deep,  yet  subdued.  The  ttrndtr  aeeated 
to  us  a  little  overdone,  in  some  instances,  i>specially  in  a  somewhat  protracted  t^te-a-t^te  betweea 
Isabella  and  her  father ;  and  we  did  not  affect  the  divided  points  of  interest,  created  by  slight  epi- 
sodical dialogues  between  subordinates,  which  seemed,  as  we  thought,  to  answer  no  specific  purpose 
in  the  progress  of  the  drama.  Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere  remarks,  in  substance,  that  the 
plot  or  business  of  a  play  should  advance  with  every  line  that  is  spoken;  one  single  interest,  ti> 
which  every  other  is  subordinate,  should  occupy  the  entire  piece ;  each  separate  object,  in  an  inter- 
polated under-plot,  having  just  the  effect  of  a  mill-dam,  sluicing  off  a  portion  of  the  interest  or 
sympathy,  which  should  move  oa,  with  increasing  rapidily  and  force,  to  the  catastrophe.  Tb» 
scene  of  the  picture-frsme,  and  the  death-test  over  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  Isabella,  are  ad- 
mirable conceptions,  and  they  were  well  portrayed.  Tertesa  is  a  fine  creation,  and  the  character 
was  embodied  by  Mr.  Wai.lacx.  with  eminent  faithfulness  and  power.  We  can  say  little  for  the 
performance  of  the  heroine.  Miss  BfoNita.  This  young  lady  is  wholly  unequal  to  the  leading  parts 
which  she  assumes  at  the  National.  Art,  ill-disguised  stage  art,  and  *  French  grace,'  are  the  promv- 
nem  characteristics  of  all  we  have  ever  seen  her  attempt  There  is  not  a  touch  of  nmtmre  in  any 
thing  which  she  performs.  The  walk,  the  gesture,  the  voice,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  all  are  assumsrf^ 
and  so  palpably  assumed,  as  utterly  to  destroy  all  illusion.  As  *  Isid>ella,'  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
her  inaudible  voice,  with  other  less  excusable  defects,  detracted  in  no  slight  degree  from  the  inte- 
rest of  the  play.  Coicnbx  sustained  the  part  of  the  enthusiastic  artist  and  lover  with  much  credit. 
More  variety  of  tone,  and  less  uniform  modulation  of  voice,  would  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
persouations  of  this  promising  young  actor.  The  character  c»f 'Zippa*  —  we  understood  Miss 
MoNiBR  to  pronounce  it  Dippbr  —  was  well  sustained  by  Mrs.  Septon,  who  seldom  plays  indiffiBr- 
enlly ;  and  the  same  remark  will  appiv  with  equal  if  not  greater  force  to  Mr.  Mathbws,  whose 
dignified  manner,  clear,  distinct  enunciation,  and  evident  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  his  author, 
have  won  for  his  performances  deserved  praise.  Lambert  made  the  most  of  his  part,  and  that  was 
hut  little.  The  play  has  been  repeated  several  times,  and  may  be  said  to  have  establuhed  a  perma- 
nent popularity,  to  which  very  beautiful  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  may  have  contributed 
something.  We  cordially  congratulate  the  gifted  author  upon  the  complete  success  of  this  his  third 
dramatic  effort. 
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LITERARY     RECORD. 

Law  and  EauiTT  Rbpobtck.  —  Messrs.  Halstkd  and  Voobhiss,  Law  Booksellers, 
of  this  city,  have  issued  proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscriptioii,  a  periodical  now  in 
course  of  successful  pubhcation  in  London,  entitled  The  Jurist  It  will  be  iseoed  Irooi 
the  American  press  under  the  title  of  *The  Junst,  or  Monthly  Law  and  Equity  Ba» 
porter.'  The  work  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  two  years,  and  ite  importance  noi 
uaefljlness  are  evident  from  the  extensive  patronage  it  continues  to  receive.  The  mani 
object  of  the  Jurist  is  to  furnish  the  profession  with  a  complete  series  of  all  the  deeiaioM 
in  the  several  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  throagh 
the  medium  of  the  regular  Reports,  viz :  The  cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lord% 
Privy  Council,  Lord  Chancellor's  Court,  Rolls  Court,  Vice  Chancelloi's  Court,  Exche* 
quer  in  Equity,  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Queen's  Bench  Bail  Court,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Court  of  Exchequer,  Court  of  Review,  etc.,  etc ,  all  fully  and  aoeofately  reported 
by  eminent  barristers,  engaged  expressly  to  prepare  thedecisions  for  this  work.  Throngh 
the  medium  of  the  Jurist,  the  members  of  the  profession  will  be  put  in  posaeaeion  of 
all  the  decisions  of  the  several  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Eqpuity,  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  earlier  than  they  appear  in  the  regular  Reporta.  As  the  coat  of 
thia  publication  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  great  expenae  of  the  original  Reporta, 
the  experiment  will  doubtless  meet  with  the  support  it  merits.  In  addition  to  the  Re- 
ports of  Cases,  the  Public  General  Statutes,  uflecting  the  law  either  in  principle  or 
administration,  with  notes,  will  appear  long  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  uaual  collec- 
tion of  Statutes.  Original  articles  will  also  appear  from  time  to  time^  containing  infor- 
mation on  Conveyancing,  Pleading;,  Practice,  and  Evidence,  aa  well  as  occasional  dis- 
cussions on  legal  subjects  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  As  a  usofbl  appendage,  an  Annual 
Digest  will  be  added,  containing  all  the  cases  reported  during  the  year,  together  with  a 
table  of  caaes,  index  to  the  whole  work,  etc.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  anb* 
acribers  are  obtained,  the  work  will  be  put  to  press,  commencing  with  the  dedaiona  ainee 
the  first  of  January,  1839,  and  published  regularly  once  a  month ;  each  number  will 
contain  from  aeventy-five  to  one  hundred  pages  octavo,  and  put  up  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  term*  an 
aeven  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

'  Th£  Lady's  Book,'  a  monthly  publication,  issued  in  Philadelphia,  onder  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Mr.  Louis  A.  Gooav  and  Mrs.  Sabah  J.  Halb,  is  one  of  the  beat  aa  well 
aa  cheapeat  works  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  We  learn  from  the  'New- York  Mirror' 
that  it  has  a  circulation  of  more  th&n  fourteen  thousand  copies,  a  number  considerably 
more  than  double  that  of  any  similar  periodical  for  females  in  the  United  Statee.  The 
gentleman  editor,  who  is  also  the  publisher,  haa  the  merit  of  writing  good  English  i  and 
the  talents  of  Mrs.  Halb,  who  is  aided  by  some  of  the  best  male  and  female  pena  in 
the  Union,  need  no  encomium  or  blazon.  The  work  is  beautiiully  printed,  and  ft«- 
quently  embelliahed  with  fine  engravings,  including  new  prints  of  the  fashiona,  in  their 
aeaaon,  elaborately  colored,  and  all  engraved  expressly  for  the  work.  Mr.  laaABL 
Post,  in  the  Bowery,  is  the  agent  for  the  '  Lady's  Book'  in  thia  city. 

'The  Christian  Opfebiho'  is  an  annual  for  churchmen,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joan 
W.  Brown,  A.  M.,  a  work  'devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  theChnrdi,  and  one 
of  the  leading  objecta  of  which  is,  to  hold  up  the  claima  of  Chriatian  education.'  It  ia 
iaaued,  for  this  year  only,  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of  engravings  to  the  letter- 
preaa.  Many  of  the  contributions  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  are  derived  firom 
well-known  sources.  We  observe,  in  a  hurried  glance  through  the  volume^  articles  by 
Roros  Dawks,  Mrs.  Sigournbv,  Rev.  Calvin  Coltoh,  Mrs.  Bxbuet,  and  the  Editor, 
with  several  othera,  of  more  or  less  note.    The  volume  ia  very  neatly  ezecntad. 
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Thb  Pictorial  Edition  op  SHAKSPXAmB. — It  woald  be  quite  impossible,  we  tliiak, 
to  do  the  literary  reader  a  more  gratifying  Berrice,  than  to  advise  him  totichiny  the 
merits  of  a  rieh  and  rare  work,  that  is  being  published,  in  numbers,  ia  London,  by 
Messrs.  Chaslbs  Knuiht  and  Company,  and  Wilbt  and  Putnam,  and  in  this  cosbb- 
try,  by  the  American  branch  of  the  laat- named  firm.    We  allude  to  the  superb  *  Picto- 
risl  fiditioB  of  Sbakspbabb,'  of  which  five  numbers  have  already  appeared,  containisn 
*Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona«'  *  King  John,'  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  *  Love's  Labor  Lost.' 
and  *King  Richard  Second;'  each  play  occupying  a  'Part.'    The  text  is  the 
approved  and  authentic  extant;  the  notes  embrace  every  subject  that  appears 
sary  to  be  investigated,  for  the  complete  information  of  the  reader ;  various  reading 
and  glossarial  notes  are  presented  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  with  ampler  annotations  at 
the  end  of  every  acL    Numerous  fine  engravings  on  wood,  by  the  most  eminent  art- 
ists in  England,  present  ns  with  the  antiquarian  scenes  and  costumes,  which  represent 
the  realities  upon  which  the  imagination  of  the  great  bard  must  have  rested.    When  lo 
these  rare  merits  is  added  the  recommendation^  of  fine  white  paper,  large  and  clear 
type,  and  beautiful  printing,  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  all  tasteful  ioTers  of 
Shakspbabb  and  of  art,  to  make  themselves  rich  with  the  purchase,  at  a  moderate 
price,  of  this  truly  noble  work. 

Thb  Chodbbn's  Cathouc  Maoazinb,  sent  ua,  as  we  infer,  by  its  editor,  the  Very 
Rev.  Fbux  VABEU^  would  seem  to  contain  many  useful  and  pleasing  selections,  and 
brief  original  varieties.    The  work  is  not  now  before  us,  having  been  mislaid ;  but  we 
remember  an  intention,  as  we  perused  it,  to  advert,  in  case  we  mentioned  the  work,  to 
a  leaven  of  intolerance,  which  we  encountered  in  an  original  fragment  touching  the 
Catholic  religion,  wherein  it  was  assumed,  that  all  who  opposed  it,  were  lost  to  eretf 
•enss  of  virtue,  and  were  influenced  solely  by  worldly  or  selfish  motives.    This  idea  of 
exclusive  holiness,  has  doubtless  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  in  engender- 
ing bitterness  and  atrife  between  christians  of  different  modes  of  belief  and  worship, 
than  any  other  cause  whatever.    Let  us  commend  to  our  reverend  contemporary  the 
kindly  and  tolerant  tone  of  that  worthy  protestant,  but  worthier  christian,  Sia  Thomas 
Bbownx,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  forms  and  symbols  of  the  Catholic  faith,  so  much  de- 
nounced by  his  fellows,  observes :  *At  the  sight  of  a  cross  or  a  crucifix,  I  can  dispense 
with  my  hat«  but  scarcely  with  the  thought  or  memory  of  my  Savioub.   I  could  never 
hear  the  Ave-Maria  bell,  without  an  elevation.    While  the  worshippers  directed  their 
devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  God.'    Such  is  the  enlarged  spirit  which  shouJd  ani- 
mate the  bosom  of  every  religious  man,  be  his  creed  what  it  may. 

Rbsuscitatbd  Mblombs. — Messrs.  Davis  and  Hobn  have  recently  republished,  in  a 
collected  series,  six  melodies,  the  words  by  Col.  G.  P.  Morris,  and  the  music  by 
Cmablbs  E.  Hobn,  Esq.,  entitled  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  'Refrains,' 
'  Meeta,' '  Lovc^  Honor,  and  Obey,'  and  *  The  Ball-Room-Belle.'  We  thank  the  accom- 
plished vocalist  and  composer  for  expressing  in  his  preface  the  views  we  have  always 
maintaiaed,  in  relation  to  theamalgamatiun  of  what  is  termed  'science'  and  'execution' 
with  simple  melodiea.  Mr.  Hobn  informs  us,  that  the  airs  of  the  South  partake  greatly 
of  the  Scotch  character;  and  of  the  appropriate  feeling  which  enters  into  this  delight- 
Ail  description  of  music,  he  haa  shown  an  adequate  appreciation,  in  his  '  Meets,'  a  me- 
lody  of  aingular  aweetuess  and  pathos.  Beautifully  printed,  with  tasteful  title-pages, 
iheae  simple  airs  need  no  encomiums  of  ours,  to  secure  to  the  publishers  a  remunerating 
sale,  and  to  Mr.  Hobn  incentives  for  perseverance  in  his  acceptable  labors. 

"nra  BaiTiaH  Pabtiban*  a  Talb  op  thb  TiiIbs  op  Old.'  — A  small  volume  of  aa 
himdrsd  and  fifty  pagea,  thus  entitled,  reaches  us  from  the  press  of  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  Augusta,  Georgia,  We  gather  from  the  preface  that  it  was  originally 
published  as  a  prise  tale  in  the  'Augusta  Mirror,'  snd  that  it  is  the  first  literary  effort  of 
Miss  M.  B.  MoBASNB,  of  South  CaroUna.    We  have  perused  '  The  Partisan'  with  a 
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good  deg««64f  gratification,  and  prooonnce  it,  as  the  production  of  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rianoed  whtei^  highly  creditable  to  her  talents.  Her  descriptions  of  scenery  and  lim- 
ninga  of  character  ara  apinted  and  natural,  and  she  haa  an  eye  /or  unforced  dra- 
matic efieeta,  in  the  disposition  of  her  incidents,  which  are  mainly  drawn  from  history 
and  real  life.  We  commend  the  little  book,  therefore,  to  our  readers,  for  many  positive 
aa  well  aa  negative  merita,  and  aa  better  worth  perusal  than  one  half  of  the  republiea* 
ciona  of  trana-atlantic  fictiona,  the  labora  of  small  minds,  and  written  by  the  score  for 
che  London  market. 

Nbw  JouBNALa,  Maoasirks,  btc.~A  new  daily  journal,  of  the  penny  class,  has 
recently  appeared,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Hastinos  Wkld,  entitled 
**  The  Morning  Dispatch.'  It  is  a  well-filled  and  beautifully  printed  sheet,  worth  at 
least  four  times  its  price,  not  less  on  account  of  the  quality  than  the  quantity  of  ita 
original  and  selected  matter.  *  Colmam's  Monthly  Miscellany'  ia  the  title  of  a  periodi- 
cal, which  is  announced  to  appear  in  June.  Mr.  Colmam  will  be  aided  in  the  direction 
of  the  work,  by  Messrs.  William  CoTraa  and  Gbbmtillb  Mbllbh,  both  of  Maine. 
Our  readers  will  remember  a  pleaaant  poem  by  the  first-named  gentleman,  entitled 
'The  Tell-tale  Pace,'  which  appeared  a  few  months  since  in  the  KNicKaaaocxBa,  and 
they  will  deem  it  sufficient  assurance,  that  the  writer  lacks  neither  taste  nor  talent. 
Mr.  Mkllrr  has  been  long  before  the  public  aa  a  writer,  and  bis  poetry  is  well  known. 
The  work  will  be  vended,  by  the  single  number,  at  fifty  centa  each ;  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, six  doUara. 

'Tna  Wbstbrn  Toubist.  —  This  is  an  excellent  work  in  ita  kind,  which  haa  recently 
been  issued  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Colton,  Broadway.  Its  title-page  will  indicate  its  merita  to 
the  reader:  'The  Western  Tourist  and  Emigrants'  Guide,  with  a  compeodioua  Ga- 
zetteer of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  the  Territo- 
riea  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  being  an  accurate  and  concise  deacription  of  each  atata, 
territory,  and  county,  and  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  city,  town,  poat-offiee, 
village,  or  hamlet;  the  county  in  which  they  are  aituated,  their  diatance  from  tbe  capi- 
tal of  the  state,  and  from  Washington  city;  describing,  also,  all  the  principal  stage- 
routes,  canals,  rail-roada,  and  (he  distances  between  the  towns.  Accompanied  with  a 
eorrect  map,  showing  the  linea  of  the  United  Statea'  aurveya.    By  J.  Calvih  Smith.' 

Tax  Amxxican  Job  Millbb,  is  a  collectbn  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  pagea  of 
original  American  facetin,  gleaned  from  the  periodicals  and  journala  of  the  day,  and 
issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cabbt  and  Hart.  There  is  a  good  degree  of  humor 
in  the  volame.  We  eouid  not  help  observing,  that  the  fragments  of  Philadelphia  origin 
liave  due  credit,  while  the  sources  of  those  from  other  regions  are  less  generally  indi- 
cated. Something  less  than  a  dozen  are  taken  from  thia  department  of  the  £ificKBa- 
bockbb,  and  all  without  acknowledgment  of  any  kind.  There  ia  credit  given,  indeed, 
in  one  inatance,  to  an  extract  from  another  quarter,  an  anecdote  of  Ollapod'a;  but  the 
interpolaiiona  and  alterations  which  have  been  volunteered  in  it,  make  the  exception  an 
aggravation  of  the  first-named  offence. 

Tub  Poxtic  Wbbath.— This  neat  volume  deaerves  commendation,  both  in  respect 
of  its  contents  and  its  gsrb.  It  consists  of  select  psssages  from  the  works  of  English 
poets,  from  Chauceb  to  Wobdswobth,  alphabetically  arranged.  The  selections  are 
made  with  taste,  and  evince  feeling  in  the  compiler,  who  haa  wiaely  shunned  that 
vague,  airy  nolhingneut  which  the  men  who  write,  perhaps,  call  poetry,  but  which  has 
nothing  of  inspiration  or  of  heart  about  it.  Tbe  book  iafrom  the  preaa  of  Lba  and 
Blarchabd,  who  have  alao  just  issued  an  Bngliah  novel,  in  two  volumea,  entitled 
Horace  Vernon,  or  Fashionable  Life,  which  opens  well,  bat  which  we  have  not  perused 
aa  yet,  for  deliberate  judgmenL 
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*Thb  LATMAif's  Lbgact.'  — This  is  a  well-printed  Tolame,  of  four  hundred 
from  the  preae  of  Mr.  P.  Pbicc,  Fulton -street,  and  containa  *  twenty*  fire  sennona,  mi 
imporunt  aubjecta,  by  Hehbt  Fitx.'  It  will  be  admittedi  even  by  those  who  oppose 
his  doetrinea,  that  the  style  of  the  anthor  is  clear  and  Tiforova,  and  that  he  writea  with 
fearlesaneaa  and  candor.  *  Having  ahown  no  respect  for  the  errors  of  otherar'  be  aaysv 
*  equal  juatke  demanda  that  no  respect  shall  be  shown  to  mine  If  I  have  ofierad  i 
under  the  garb  of  truth,  atrip  the  monster,  and  ahow  him  in  hia  true  ookira.  No 
csn  rejoice  more  than  myself  at  such  an  exposure.'  A  portrait  of  the  aathor  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  volume. 


ExPUANATORY.  —  It  has  bc«ii  rendered  proper,  we  may  suppose,  indeed,  important,  for  n«  to 
thai  the  elef  iae  stanxas  in  our  March  number,  from  the  pen  of  D.  D.  Barmard,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  wt 
sent  us  by  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer ;  himself  a  poet,  and  a  very  model  of  care  and  cnrrect- 
ness;  who  assured  ns,  in  an  accompanying  note,  that  they  were  faithftilly  traoacribed  from  the  ori* 
fiaal  eopy,  whieb  we  were  left  to  infer  was  a  recent  production.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aay,  Ckat 
the  linos  were  wholly  nasolicited.  We  have  little  inclination,  and  less  occasion,  to  nendjcant  psstirni 
coatributioos,  of  a  kindred  staoip,  Arom  any  qoarter.  It  rvmaios,  therefore,  but  to  aArs,  ikat  tk« 
stanaas  in  question  were  printed  ecr6«lui  from  the  sifnally  legible  ms.  of  oar  correspomieal ;  \£ 
we  except,  in  a  few  of  the  earlier  impressions  of  a  large  edition,  a  typographical  error  of  a  i 
letter,  in  one  short  word,  made  in  correcting  the  final  revise,  af^er  the  proof-sheet  had  pasat 
the  hands  of  the  editor  ;  an  error,  it  should  be  added,  so  palpably  accidental,  that  any  reader,  of 
common  sense,  could  not  fail  to  detect  and  correct  it,  in  a  moment.  Since  the  foregoing  was  ia 
type,  we  have  been  authorixed  to  state,  that  the  lines  referred  to,  were  copied  without  the  slightest 
alteration  or  omission,  of  any  kind,  from  the  author's  ms. 


T(i  CnRREspoirDENTs,  LiTRRARV  AND  Frivatc.  ^- We  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  many 
pondentj*,  several  of  them,  as  they  are  well  aware,  favorites  with  us,  and  with  our  readers.  Previ- 
OM  arrangement,  an  aim  at  variety  and  contrast,  with  unexpected  circumstances  oftnu,  knows 
only  to  the  editor,  serve  to  retard  the  publication  of  articles  which  have  been  gladly  acoapted. 
Onr  private  correspoadenla,  likewise,  must  bear  with  us  yet  a  little.  We  have  found  it  impoaaiblev 
owing  to  moat  pressing  avocations,  as  well  as  temporary  illness,  to  answer  a  aioiety  of  the  lociara, 
le  from  old  and  highly-valued  friends,  which  we  have  received  during  the  last  two  moathsi 


Gbmbral  Woodhvlu  —  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  story  of  onr  revolution^ 
will  receive  with  pleasure  an  exculpation  of  one  of  iu  heroes  and  martyrs  from  a  serious  charge, 
which  had  its  origin  in  misapprehension,  and  not  iiyustice.    We  have  been  shown  a  letter  from 

Chikp  Jcstice  Marshall,  upon  whose  testimony  the  accusation  in  question  was  based ^namely, 

neglect  in  guarding  the  Bedford  Road,  at  the  battle  of  Loag  Island— wherein  tha  distlnguiahed 
author  of  the  Life  of  Washimcston  expresses  his  sincere  regret  thai  be  had  been  led  intoarror  is  a 
matter  uf  so  much  importance.  This  letter,  with  relevant  mattara  of  iateraac,  will  appaar  in  tha 
Knicrerbocrer  for  June. 

Tmb  EnaaaviNc,  executed  on  steel,  which  accompanies  the  present  number,  will  not  escape  the 
attention,  nor  fiul,  as  we  think,  to  elicit  the  admiratiou,  of  the  reader.  The  artista,  to  whoet  skUl 
must  be  awarded  the  praise  due  to  iu  production,  are  too  well  known  to  require  praise  at  our  heads. 
Although  we  do  not  promise,  yet  we  have  great  pleasura  in  giving,  such  apecimeaa  of  an  to  our 
readers ;  even  while  we  rely  upon  excellence  in  other  and  more  important  respects,  to  — riwtain  and 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Knicberbockbr. 


*,*  Briev  notices  of  the  following  works,  although  in  type,  are  necessarily  omitted :  'Tha  Vir- 
ginia Lyceum,' '  Coghlan'ii  Latin  Grammar,*  •  Percy,'  •  Gems  from  the  Mount,'  •  Dictionary  of  the 
Church,'  •  The  Cabinet  Niniiitnr,' '  Paschal  Bruno/  Combk's  Lectures,*  Idler  in  Italy,'  etc. 
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FAMILIAR    LETTER^    FROM    LONDON. 

DI^BUT    IN    THE    IIETROPOLII. 

If  fir»t  impressions  are  so  very  potent,  I  shall  hate  London  abomi- 
nably. I  have  come  in  by  the  East  End,  which  is  enough  for  ill  humor 
of  itself)  and  I  am  lodged  in  Thread  needle-street,  with  the  instinct  of 
the  owl,  who  finds  out  a  sickly  caye  to  mope  and  be  melancholy  in. 
A  single  ray  of  sun  has  not  fallen  upon  the  island  since  I  sat  foot  on 
it,  four  days  aeo.  I  left  in  Paris  an  agreeable  circle  of  friends, 
bright  suns,  ana  the  lilacs  of  the  Tuilleries  in  bloom,  and  am  here, 
doing  penance  in  a  back  room  of '  Little  Britain,'  where  Boreas  shakes 
blue  devils  from  his  dripping  wings. 

I  have  tried  my  best,  in  beginning  this  letter,  to  put  my  crying  muse 
into  a  good  humor,  but  she  pouts  on,  the  more  inconsolable  the  more 
she  is  coaxed.  If  I  pet  her,  she  bursts  into  a  fit  of  tenderness,  or 
only  laughs,  to  prevent  an  explosion  of  her  grief.  This  is  the  kind 
of  feeling  with  which  I  am  going  to  give  you,  for  your  instruction, 
should  you  ever  fall  into  similar  distresses,  an  account  of  my  sensa* 
tions,  during  these  first  four  days  in  London* 

Thb  first  DAT.  My  nx>m  contains  abed,  and  six  unfeeling  chairs 
standing  bare-legged  about  its  margin,  and  a  table  in  the  centre,  with 
a  black  ink-stand,  to  write  one's  will,  or  take  leave  of  one's  friends. 
The  prospect  is  through  the  tears  trickling  down  the  glass,  upon  a 
solitary  desolation  of  tiles,  stacks  of  chimnies,  and  wsdls  that  were 
rained  upon  under  the  West  Saxons.  A  single  bright  spot  relieves 
the  barrenness  of  the  perspective  —  with  your  permission,  Miss 
Susan's  anonymous  garment,  which  hangs  flirting  with  the  winds  upon 
the  opposite  roof;  which,  with  a  heait  less  open  to  tender  impres- 
sions, 1  should  perhaps  not  have  noticed.  The  first  day  one  feels 
tolerably  courageous.  It  is  the  first  day  of  a  prison,  when  one  pulls 
the  nose  of  the  king  or  the  republic.  So  I  strutted  about  with  an 
air  of  bragadocio  impudence,  railing  at  English  weather,  in  little 
soliloquies.  ...  *  Peter  Schlemmil  would  not  have  had  much 
trouble  about  his  shadow  in  this  country.'  •  .  .  '  Think  only  of 
my  leaving  the  suns  and  refreshing  showers  of  the  Luxembourg,  to 
come  over  here  to  be  dribbled  on  by  these  English  fogs.'  •  •  •  '  A 
rain  in  America  patters  on  the  roof,  or  wails  about  your  cottage  in 
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the  night,  or  mutters  along  the  flinty  ribs  of  the  Sharp  Mountain,  and 
expires  growling  in  the  distant  valleys ;  but  here,  it  is  a  lazy»  drix- 
zling,  and  lifeless  monotony,  the  very  oozings  and  drippings  of  the 
clouds,  with  scarce  strength  enough  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Aiul 
they  run  about  the  world,  abusing  other  people's  climate !'  •  -  '  As 
for  this  island,  I  do  not  conceive  Providence  ever  designed  for  it  any 
other  inhabitants  than  the  tortoises ;  their  shells  might  perhaps  put 
them  under  shelter  of  the  meteorological  influences/ 

Of  this  bravado,  however,  I  became  soon  tired,  and  began  to  con- 
trive how  to  pass  the  day ;  thinking,  of  course,  of  that  great  resort 
of  human  misery,  books.     So  down  I  sat,  having  produced  an  old 
volume  upon  the  table,  Seneca's  Maxims,  which,  with  my  Lord  Ba- 
con's Essays,  is  the  amount  of  my  travelling  library,  and  opening  at 
random,  read  :  '  Si  fnagnus  stat,  7nagnus  jacet ;'  meaning  that  a  great 
man  in  the  sun  is  a  great  man  in  the  shade ;  or  in  other  words,  a  great 
man  any  where  else,  is  a  great  man  in  Threadneedle-street.    Hoiv'  ap- 
propriate !    And  then  I  continued.    The  author  advises  that  we  should 
always  select  some  great  example,  as  Socrates  or  Zeno,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  keep  him  steadily  before  our  eyes,  as  a  model  of  imi- 
tation ;  and  I  fell  with  docility  into  this  practice.     The  soup  was  too 
hot,  but  I  referred  to  my  model ;  the  eggs  were  not  done,  the  maffins 
not  buttered ;  but  I  placed  before  my  mind  what  Socrates  or  Zeno 
would  have  done  in  such  an  emergency,  t»  av  Bnomaay  er  tovtn.     Till 
at  last  I  walked  about  seriously  in  a  good  humor,  and  the  prospect 
was  brightened.     It  was  no  longer  the  barren  surface  of  tiles ;  it  "wna 
the  hospitable  roof,  fulfilling  its  kindly  office  of  protection  ;  or  the 
rag  of  a  garret  maid,  hung  out  to  bleach  and  dangle  on  a  rope,  but 
it  seemed  a  small  fleecy  cloud  upon  the  heavens,  the  harbinger  of 
fair  weather ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  good  fellowship  in  a  reunion  of 
chimnies,  standing  about,  smoking.     What  has  any  one  to  fear  from 
the  influence  of  the  seasons,  who  knows  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
resources  of  philosophy? — or  from  melancholy  spirits,  who  knows  how 
to  read  Seneca  in  the  original  ]    And  1  hugged  the  good  old  man 
affectionately,  resolving  always  to  carry  him  about  with  me,  as  ner- 
vous ladies  do  their  smelling  bottles.     And  here  I  continued  my  re- 
flections, which  soon  ended  in  visions.     I  fancied  myself  a  princess, 
shut  up  in  a  solitary  tower ;  not  Philomela,  for  I  have  the  use  of  my 
tongue,  and  can't  sing ;  not  Danae ;  Jove  to  be  sure  descends  in 
showers,  but  not  gold  ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  disagpreeable  cir- 
cumstance of  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  intercourse  of  one's  friends 
and  native  country  ;  till  all  the  loves  and  sanctities  gathered  around 
me,  stretching  out  their  little  arms,  and  they  put  Socrates  entirely  to 
flight.     If  I  had  appealed  to  his  example  on  this  occasion,  I  should 
perhaps  have  laughed  out — at  Xantippe  and  the  sanctities;  but  I 
was  again  looking  out  upon  the  tiled  roofs,  and  chimnies  almost  in- 
distinct in  the  vapor ;  and  more  homesick,  more  nostalgic,  more  blue- 
devilish,  than  ever.     Even  the  oasis  in  the  desert  had  been  removed, 
had  shifted  its  quarters,  or  become  invisible  in  the  mist ;  and  the  bar- 
renness of  the  prospect  was  complete  —  a  study  for  Salvator  Rosa. 
I  sat  in  the  midst  of  it,  mute,  sullen,  meditative,  and  the  hum  of 
humcui  voices  fell  like  the  cold  north  upon  my  heart !     Then  came 
self-accusation.    *  Travel,  indeed  !  what  have  I  gained  by  it  ?    Not  a 
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new  idea,  more  than  an  ant  on  the  surface  of  an  egg.  I  have  seen  the 
▼ery  same  mother  earth  abroad  as  at  home ;  the  same  hills  and  valleys, 
difference  of  seasons ;  men  are  bom,  eat,  sleep,  love,  and  cheat  one 
another,  and  die,  here,  as  at  home.  Yes,  I  have  acquired  an  idea  of 
English  rains  and  English  blue-devils.  •  •  And  this  Roman  pre-, 
tends  to  cure  them  with  his  puny  homcepathic  doses  of  philosophy! 
I  will  try  the  Englishman. 

Again  I  sat  at  the  table,  and  read :  '  In  regulating  the  mind,  you 
may  do  much  by  expedients ;'  so  they  do  in  politics.  '  Having  a 
short  allowance  of  any  virtue,  the  expedient  is  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  something  else ;'  yes,  with  hypocrisy,  if  you  are  short  of 
religion.  '  If  one  is  dull,  he  should  afiect  gravity ;  if  a  coward, 
mildness.'  Now,  with  great  deference  for  my  Lord  Bacon,  this  is 
absolute  nonsense.  Whoever  thought  of  an  ass  affecting  gravity,  or 
a  sheep  mildness  ?  A  dull  man  is  grave  ;  and  a  coward  meek  of  his 
proper  nature,  and  what  need  to  affect  ?  The  truth  is,  one  cannot 
be  coaxed  into  courage  by  my  Lord  Bacon,  or  bullied  into  it  by 
Seneca.  His  *  magntu  jacet'  seems  to  me  a  good  inscription  for  a 
tomb-stone,  and  his  curing  weakness  by  examples  of  strength,  a  down- 
right quackery.  'As  much  courage  as  any  one  has  in  him  by  nature, 
BO  much  he  will  manifest  in  the  battle,'  says  Cataline,  and  tbe  rogue 
speaks  better  than  the  philosopher.  I  have  read  better  wisdom  in 
Pilpay,  of  certain  animals,  whose  leader,  the  bell-wether,  I  presume, 
harangued  them  eloquently  upon  this  virtue,  till  encouraged  by  his 
words,  they  swore  to  close  the  ranks,  and  not  to  budge  any  more  than 
a  wall ;  but,  perceiving  a  wolfs  shadow,  in  a  moment  they  fled  off, 
general  and  all,  in  trepidation  and  confusion ;  nature  prevailing  over 
their  sheepish  resolution. 

What  a  Deautiful  composition  it  is,  Cicero's  eulogy  of  books !  They 
are  so  delightful  at  home,  and  no  impediment  abroad.  A  fool  pays 
as  much  at  the  custom-house,  as  an  orator ;  they  lodge  with  us  in 
Threadneedle-street,  and  ruralize  with  us  at  Kew  or  Windsor — with 
a  fine  cadence  of  the  sentence  —  rusticantur.  One  would  think  they 
travelled  on  horse-back.  They  intermingle  socially  in  our  business 
and  idle  hours,  nourishing  youth,  (I  have  always  grown  thin  on 
them,)  and  deceiving  old  age  —  more  shame  for  them ;  sweetening 
our  pleasures  and  consoling  our  adversities.  His  oratorship  forgot, 
apparently,  to  except  two  cases,  mine  and  his  own,  in  which  they  are 
ineffectual.     They  do  not  cure  blue  devils,  Thracian  or  Britannic. 

Night  now  came  on,  and  spread  its  crape  over  the  day  expiring. 
The  air  was  chilly,  the  rain  fell  drop,  drop,  from  the  eaves,  and  by 
degrees  I  had  horrified  the  place  up  to  the  standard  of  my  melan- 
choly. •  •  Heavens  above !  have  I  then  traversed  a  sea  of  a  thou- 
sand leagues,  broken  up  the  habits  of  my  life,  and  left  the  embraces 
of  my  friends,  to  die  in  the  forlorn  solitude  of  this  hideous  metro- 
polis!  And  I  walked  about  the  room,  killing,  one  by  one,  the  creep- 
ing moments ;  for  they  seemed  to  crawl  on  my  back,  till  midnight. 
The  candle  now  flickered  in  the  chimney,  and  Will-o'-the-Wisp  sat 
upon  the  roof;  the  winds  raved,  the  windows  banged,  the  aoors 
creaked,  and  the  dog,  foreboding  mortality,  howled  upon  the  night  1 
I  crept  into  bed. 
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The  second  day.  Spirits  in  a  hanging  condition.  A  person  oF 
my  merit  arriyes  in  London  as  a  new  leaf  vegetates  on  the  Alleghany. 
If  you  wish  to  have  an  idea  of  infinite  insignificance,  to  think  oF 
something  less  than  nothing,  I  can  assist  your  conceptions.  To  bo 
solitary  in  a  desert,  is  expected,  and  yet  bad  enough ;  but  to  be  alone 
in  the  midst  of  two  millions  of  one's  fellow  creatures  —  it  is  unnatu- 
ral and  intolerable !  Think  only  of  being  brought  up  in  a  riUagne, 
where  every  one  knew  you  were  twenty-two  inches  long,  and  weighe<l 
eight  pounds,  when  you  were  born  ;  of  growing  up  there,  to  be  en- 
vied by  the  men,  and  loved  by  the  women ;  to  play  the  fiddle,  an<l 
make  a  speech  on  the  fourth  of  July ;  and  then  to  see  yourself  walk 

about  Cheap seriously,  is  one  of  the  trying  situations  of  life, 

and  laueh  as  you  will,  your  heart  will  rise  in  your  throat.  I  was 
homesick  while  yet  a  stranger  in  Paris,  but  I  found  there  at  least 
some  sort  of  sympathy.  The  porter's  wife,  a  very  fascinating  woman, 
used  to  bring  me,  of  a  morning,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  entertained  me 
with  her  end  of  the  town ;  and  seeing  me  retired,  and  pacing  the 
room,  she  came  in  expressly,  and  implored  me  not  to  give  myself  up 
to  sadness,  and  even  once  consoled  me  with  a  ticket  to  the  '  Petit 
Lazari,'  which  cost  her  six  sous.  She  said  she  was  not  ignorant  of 
misfortune  herself,  and  told  me  how  she  had  come  to  Paris  an  entire 
stranger  also,  and  how  young  and  inexperienced  she  was,  and  how 
she  had  been  deceived  there  three  times  ;  and  then  she  wept,  till  I, 
in  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes,  forgot  my  own.  •  •  After  all, 
the  sovereign  specific  for  solitude,  is  woman.  It  was  her  first  desti- 
nation ;  and  so  natural  and  indispensable  a  one,  that  I  am  persuaded 
Adam  must  have  loved  Eve  while  she  yet  slept  a  rib  within  his 
bosom ;  better,  perhaps  you  will  say,  than  when  she  slept  a  wife 
along  side  of  him.  As  for  me,  I  never  understood  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  till  now;  and  if  woman  had  never  been  heard  of  before, 
I  do  verily  believe  I  should  have  invented  her  in  Threadneedle-street. 

There  came  one,  two  days  ago,  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  and 
thumped  fourteen  of  the  twenty-four  hours  on  a  piano,  which  I  for- 
gave, I  even  did  not  feel  the  annoyance,  in  consideration  of  her  sex. 
Coming  in,  in  the  morning,  it  was  to  be  sure  a  tender  moment,  and 
seeing  the  intervening  door  half  open,  I  approached  with  the  design, 

§artly,  of  shutting  it.  The  lady  was  not  there ;  but* just  inside  the 
oor,  there  hung  up,  on  a  peg,  her  petticoat.  •  •  •  Agesilaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  riding  one  day  on  a  stick  amone  his  children,  whis- 
pered to  a  friend,  who  had  come  in  and  surprised  him, '  Say  nothing 
of  this  until  you  are  a  father ;'  and  you  know  the  similar  story  of  a 
great  modem  king  being  caught  upon  his  hands  and  feet  by  a  Spanish 
ambassador.  He  only  asked  if  ne  had  children.  .  •  .*  Seeing 
I  was  alone,  (I  will  confess  it)  I  took  in  my  arms  this  petticoat,  and 
embraced  it,  not  witliout  tears !  I  doubt  whether  a  pious  child  ever 
embraced  more  innocently  its  mother ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  this  gar- 
ment had  never  received  proofs  of  a  more  harmless  affection,  i^ile 
it  contained  the  limbs  of  its  beautiful  possessor.  If  you  tell  this  story 
to  any  young  man,  please  enjoin  silence  upon  him,  until  he  may  hold 
some  post  under  petticoat  government. 

Every  thing  here  is  modelled  upon  the  anti-social  school.     Mr. 
Boots,  the  Parisian,  when  he  came,  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  boots 
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in  the  other,  made  me  at  least  an  Hoge  of  the  veriiahle  cirage  Anglais, 
The  chambermaid,  too,  as  she  made  the  bed,  inquired  how  I  had  pas- 
sed the  night,  and  cautioned  me  against  the  tricks  and  libertinism  of 
French  chambermaids,  and  other  maids— -assisting  my  inexperience. 
But  when  the  English  shoe-black,  under  favor  of  Day  and  Martin, 
has  contemplated  himself  in  your  boots,  he  smuggles  them  in  by  the 
chambermaid,  lest  he  might  disturb  the  gentleman ;  she,  for  the  same 
reason,  having  made  your  bed  mysteriously,  while  vou  were  at  break- 
fast. The  waiter,  too,  has  such  a  knowledge  of  humanity  and  its 
appetites,  that  he  anticipates  your  wants,  by  looking  upon  the  back 
of  your  neck.  He  too  evades  conversation,  from  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  I  should  die  here  of  my  own 
respectability.  Whoever  imagines  that  ftcedoms  and  attentions,  even 
from  this  little  people,  are  superfluous  to  one  in  my  state  of  loneli- 
ness and  abandonment,  must  have  got  over  several  of  the  prejudices 
of  human  nature.  I  could  almost  make  a  panegyric  of  Amencan  in- 
quisitiveness ;  for  what  is  it,  after  all,  but  either  benevolence,  or  curi- 
osity of  knowledge,  or  at  most,  barrenness  in  want  of  conception  % 
Commendable  enough,  and  natural  inclinations.  He  had  not  been 
suckled  in  the  capitsd,  that  old  Menedemus  of  the  classic  scene,  who 
deemed  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures  a  part  of  his  own  busi- 
ness.    The  capital  is  the  place  to  admire  such  sentiments. 

One  usually  sees,  in  a  voyage  to  Eui'ope,  little  else  than  a  frolic  ; 
and  this  you  may  realize,  in  some  degree,  if  your  plan  is  to  overrun  in  a 
month  or  two  the  whole  space ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  alone  and  stationary  in 
a  large  city,  without  business,  you  will  do  well  to  measure  the  strength 
of  your  domestic  attachments,  and  the  consistency  of  your  courage. 
As  it  is  possible,  on  a  little  and  sufficient  income,  to  be  happier  than 
Croesus,  so  on  a  little  misery,  to  be  more  unhappy  than  Lazarus  or 
Job.  But  this  I  do  not  count  among  the  little  evils.  Believe  me, 
there  has  not  issued  from  Pandora's  box  a  more  dbtressing  malady 
than  home-sickness.  I  am  now  in  my  second  day,  and  near  its  close. 
Every  feeling  of  resistance  has  died  away,  and  the  heart,  without 
support,  lefl  to  prey  upon  itself.  At  this  stage,  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  and  it  is  a  privilege  of  your  weaker  sex,  and  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  weakness  makes  your  strength ;  I  mean  that  with 
which  we  solace  our  pains  in  coming  into  this  crying  world.  We  of 
the  other  sex,  in  modem  times,  and  especially  at  fifty-five  degrees 
north  latitude,  think  this  sentimental  crying  unbecoming  our  man- 
hood. We  cry  now-a-days  only  for  spite,  or  some  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions. I  have  read  lately  a  great  legislator  of  moral  sentiments, 
Adam  Smith,  who  is  as  hardened  against  these  melting  propensities 
as  a  rock  of  the  Highlands ;  not  allowing  us  a  tear,  even  with  the  foot 
upon  the  scaffold.  It  is  possible,  however,  he  might  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  one  lodging  in  Thi'eadneedle-street !  With  respect, 
I  prefer  nature  to  any  of  the  Smiths ;  and  she  has  made,  in  this  point, 
no  such  distinction  of  sex.  She  has  set  us  both  off  to  the  same  tune. 
The  best  examples,  too,  of  antiquity  are  in  favor.  Hector,  the  pious 
^neas,  and  other  respectable  ancients,  not  inferior  in  courage  to  any 
thing  in  Scotland,  were  quite  subject  to  this  weakness ;  and  it  never 
has  been  mentioned  to  their  discredit.  By  opposing  or  suppressing 
pain,  we  increase  its  intensity.     It  is  firom  the  opposite  cause  that 
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cowardly  persons  bear  more  beating  than  the  brave  ;  drunkards  fiiU 
with  less  danger  than  the  sober.  Beside,  (I  say  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  doctors,)  these  anti-diuretic  affections  are  medicinal  It  13 
known  that  patients,  who  by  words,  wailings,  or  tears,  vent  their  grie^ 
are  longer  lived  than  the  silent.  Jeremiah  was  a  notorious  lon^ 
liver ;  and  if  Shakspeaie's  girl  had  '  told  her  love,'  she  might,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  have  survived,  perhaps  lived  to  be  the  mother 
of  many  children.     •     •     •    Good  night ! 

The  third  day.  This  day  has  at  least  action  in  it.  It  contains 
my  first  excursion  in  the  great  Babylon,  and  will  make  the  plump 
part  of  this  letter.  The  events  are  quite  little ;  but  I  have  had  yet 
no  intercourse  with  greater  ones,  and  must  make  the  best  of  them. 
Little  as  they  are,  I  ascribe  to  them  almost  the  preservation  of  my 
life.  Ever  since  the  invention  of  steam,  excitement  has  become  one 
of  our  natural  and  indispensable  wants.  •  •  •  But  I  must  pro- 
ceed. I  turned  heels  upon  Threadneedle-street,  at  eight ;  the  object 
being  to  find  a  lodging  nearer  the  west,  and  less  subject  to  the 
spleen. 

This  street  deserves  a  particular  notice ;  not  because  it  baa  the 
Bank,  Royal  Exchange,  Stock  Exchange,  South  Sea  House,  and  St. 
Bartholoroew-who-was-flayed-alive's  Church  in  it,  with  a  gridiron  on 
the  top,  but  on  its  own  account.     St.  Anne,  where  I  lived  in  Paris,  is 
so  called,  because  there  are  no  saints  in  it ;  the  Rue  des  Pottes,  no 
post  office  ;  and  the  Rue  Bergere,  there  not  being  any  shepherdess  in 
m  it ;  but  Threadneedle-street  does  not  belie  its  etymology.     Just 
where  I  lodee,  it  is  so  narrow  that  a  slender  man  has  sometimes  to 
make  himself  tliinner  by  holding  his  breath,  to  get  through  it ;  and 
yet  all  London,  I  verily  believe,  passes  through  it  daily.     The  very 
tat  persona  used  to  go  round  by  East  Cheap  and  Mrs.  Quickly's. 
This  was  my  starting  place,  or  rather  Leadenhall-street,  close  by, 
whither  I  had  sauntered  only  to  take  a  look  at  a  camel,  a  hundred 
feet  in  the  air,  and  other  images,  on  top  of  the  East  India  House. 
This  seemed  to  me  the  place  where  rich  men  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  neeedle,  and  cameb  go  to  heaven.     On  my  return,  I  was  choaked 
up  with  all  sexes,  ages,  and  conditions,  in  this  strait,  until,  by  the 
accumulated  pressure  from  behind,  we  were  pushed  through,  with 
almost  an  explosion,  and  sent  diverging  violently  into  the  wider 
■pace ;  as  the  Juniatta,  pent  between  two  hills,  rushes  out  and  ex- 
patiates in  the  wider  channel.    A  native  gets  through  well  enough, 
and  seems  rather  pleased  than  otherwise;  but  a  new  comer  puts  him- 
self in  a  flurry,  makes  supernatural  exertions,  struggles  till  he  is 
black  in  the  face,  comes  out  deplorably  rumpled,  and  thj^n  stands  rub- 
bing his  legs  or  adjusting  his  wardrobe,  in  a  comer.     Your  best  way, 
in  such  an  emergency,  is  to  run  into  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  some 
place  of  public  resort,  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.     So  I  did. 

This  Exchange,  inside,  is  an  open  area,  like  Priam's  chapel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  and  piazza,  with  benches.  Upon  one  of  these 
I  sat  down,  and  clasping  my  hands  instinctively,  said  over  the  multi- 
plication table.  It  not  being  'change  hours,  it  was  empty,  except  that 
now  and  then  a  person  of  a  meditative  and  algebraic  expression  of 
countenance,  would  pass  through ;  no  more  noticing  me,  and  a  poor 
German  who  sat  in  symmetry,  with  a  face  an  ell  Flemish  long,  on  the 
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other  side ;  no  more,  apparently,  than  if  we  had  been  similar  quanti- 
ties on  the  opposite  sides  of  an  equation.  Here  again,  I  was  mortified 
at  the  nothmgness  of  a  stranger  in  London.  Unhappy  German ! 
thought  I ;  he  sits  there,  the  two  millionth  part  of  a  community,  and 
if  expunged  altogether,  would  not  be  missed  in  the  great  account. 
He  is  the  fag-end  of  an  infinite  series,  a  fluxionary  calculus  run  out. 
Happy !  if  he  has  left  no  one  to  love  him  in  his  native  land ;  if  his 
ambition  is  to  pass  down  the  stream  of  life  unnoticed ;  or  if,  unlike 
me,  he  is  unconscious  of  his  prodigious  littleness  !  And  now  I  sat 
calculating,  being  in  a  mood  to  conceive  the  divinity  of  the  place, 
and  found  out  that  one's  affections  for  one's  friends  increase,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  gravitation,  and  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  attraction  ;  and  that  in  a  multitude  one  is  seen  inversely,  as 
the  number  of  persons  there  are  to  look  at  one ;  until  at  last  I  be* 
came  bewildered  in  the  dizziness  of  computation,  and  various  spectres 
floated  before  my  fancy.  Millions  ot  little  pounds  sterling,  and 
winvted  speculations,  were  fluttering  through  tne  air,  and  American 
stocks,  and  innumerable  counterfeits.  South  Sea  schemes,  and  bad 
debts,  in  the  shape  of  lizards,  toads,  spiders,  and  bats,  were  climbing 
up  the  walls,  or  hanging  from  the  eaves  of  the  piazza.  Around  this 
building  are  ranged,  in  awful  series,  our  British  kings :  they  were 
ours  before  the  Independence ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  who  gave 
Thomas  Jefferson,  or  any  body  else,  the  right  to  cancel  the  claims  of 
his  posterity  1  And  here  was  the  gracious  and  virginal  Anne ;  ditto 
Elizabeth,  to  give  grace  to  the  sovereignty.  I  should  oppose  the 
salique  laws,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  family  picture.  I  con* 
fess  no  collection  has  ever  yet  fixed  my  attention,  that  had  not  a 
woman  in  it.  Our  fifty-six  signers  of  Independence,  in  the  leg^lative 
hall,  stripped  of  the  patriotic  interest,  is  Uie  ugliest  picture  upon  the 
earUi.  Well  did  John  Randolph  term  it '  the  shin-piece.'  I  now  eot 
up,  and  continued  my  journey,  believing  that,  like  the  Gresham  Col-* 
lege,  I  should  be  of  more  account  westwardly. 

Of  the  crowds  upon  Cbeapside,  I  despair  of  giving  you  any  sensi- 
ble impression.  Malthus'  book  and  Miss  Martmeau's  have  been  of 
no  manner  of  service.  This  huddling  together  has  had  its  effect 
upon  the  national  character.  The  fondness  of  the  English  for  squee- 
zing one  another,  and  their  flocking  for  this  express  purpose  to  public 
places,  9re  matters  of  history.  In  a  fashionaole  party,  a  squeeze  is 
the  chief  luxury  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  quantity  of  pressure 
enjoyed,  the  measure  of  its  gentility.  You  know  the  distress  of  En- 
elish  travellers  who  come  to  America,  where  the  ordinanr  pressure 
being  removed,  they  feel  as  fish  transferred  from  their  denser  me- 
dium to  our  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Trollope  was  very  unhappy.  But 
contrary  effects  are  produced  often  by  the  same  causes,  or  at  least  by 
their  reaction ;  so  the  desire  to  be  alone  is  also  a  national  charac- 
teristic of  the  Englishman.  Indeed,  the  habits  of  a  London  existence 
seem  almost  entirely  built  upon  the  extremes  of  the  social  and  anti- 
social propensities. 

The  crowd  upon  the  street,  of  vehicles  crammed  to  suffocation, 
and  the  dense  mass  of  pedestrians,  with  the  addition  of  umbrellas,  on 
a  wet  day,  is  indeed  a  spectacle.  As  I  stood  wrapped  up  in  a  stupid 
astonishment,  and  looking  on,  I  met  an  adventure,  which  made  me  a 
ridiculous  part  of  the  exhibition.    I  saw  a  person  at  some  distance^ 
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a  little  above  the  others,  who,  with  a  most  affable  smile  of  recogni- 
tion, beckoned  me  toward  him.    Supposing  it  a  friend,  of  whom  I 
had  just  now  so  much  need,  who  had  observed  me,  I  made  haste  to 
obey.    He  had  moimted  on  the  rear  of  an  omnibus,  the  better  to 
draw  my  attention.     Close  by,  in  a  similar  situation,  was  another, 
who,  as  I  approached,  disputed  with  him  the  honor  of  my  acquaint- 
ance.   '  This  vay,  Sir !'  said  the  one ;  '  This  vay.  Sir !'  said  the  other, 
both  with  great  animation.     I  now  thought  they  were  warning  me  of 
some  imminent  danger,  but  not  knowing  in  what  direction,  I  stood 
still,  paying  them  my  respects  alternately ;  a  kind  of  Scotch  reel, 
settine  now  to  this  lady,  now  to  that ;  till  at  length  I  made  up  my 
mind  in  favor  of  one,  without  giving  preference  to  either,  as  happena 
often  in  love,  or  a  president's  election,  and  stepped  in,  aided  by  the 
civility  of  the  ffentleman,  who  slammed  the  door  upon  my  heels. 
In  a  French  ommbus,  you  g^t  in,  to  be  sure,  with  impediments,  sitting 
about  on  the  women's  laps ;  but  they  take  it  in  good  part,  and  asaist 
your  movements,  uid  you  even  sometimes  get  into  little  conversa- 
tions :  '  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  you,  Ma'am  1     '  Au  contraire.  Mom- 
titur ;'  and  me  whole  affair  is  agreeable  enough.     But  only  think 
of  running  the  gauntlet  between  two  rows  of  Englishmen's  faces  1 
'Take  care.  Sir!'  —  'Ha]-loo!'     It  is  a  cold  bath  at  the  Yellovr 
Springs !     But  I  had  no  sooner  reached  the  back  seat,  than  I  re- 
collected,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  riding,  and  that  I  must  absolutely,  and  in  spite  of  the 
general  dispieasurer  get  out.     However,  I  found  that  one  always 
leaves  a  crowded  vehicle  with  general  consent,  and  I  passed  out 
without  other  obstacle  than  from  the  conductor  (classically  '  cad')  in- 
sisting on  six  pence,  his  fee  for  having  outwitted  me,  which  I  will- 
ingly paid,  and  again  set  foot  on  the  pavement.     I  observed,  by  the 
&ces  of  my  fellow  passengers,  that  they  understood  the  joke,  and 
enjoyed  it  at  my  expense ;  but  swearing  a  little  in  French,  in  getting 
out,  put  the  scandal  upon  the  French  nation,  and  spared  brother  Jo- 
nathan's blushes.     The  mistake  was  natural  enough,  since  neither  in 
France  nor  America  do  they  solicit  passengers  in  this  senseless  man** 
ner ;  semsdeu^  because  the  number  c^  persons,  who,  like  me,  do  not 
know  whether  they  want  to  ride  or  walk,  must  be  inconsiderable ;  at 
least  not  worth  half  the  nobe  these  fellows  make  to  entrap  them ; 
serenading  one  end  of  the  town  with  '  Bank !  Bank  !'  and  the  other 
with  '  Cha-cross !  Cha-cross!'  or  some  equally  emphatic  word,  from 
day-light  to  dark;  beckoning,  smiling,  and  raising  constantly  the  arm 
to  a  horizontal  position  with  a  jerk — the  little  finger  a  little  higher, 
there  being  a  ring  on  it — enough  of  themselves  to  make  London  insup- 
portable to  a  stranger,  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  detesting  it.    It 
is  strange,  that  when  simply  imposing  silence  upon  these  rogues  would 
take  from  them  the  power  of  deceiving  the  unwary,  the  practice 
should  be  tolerated.     But  no;  it  would  be  robbing  two  classes  of 
British  subjects,  the  cads  and  Bow-street  officers,  of  a  means  of  live- 
lihood.    The  French  omnibus,  with  its  flag  overhead,  indicating  its 
start  and  destination,  sets  oflf  at  the  minute,  not  waiting  or  contending 
for  a  load ;  the  English  moves  two  steps,  then  stops,  then  moves  again 
for  five  or  ten  minutes ;  also  senseless,  for  hundreds  prefer  walking, 
from  apprehension  of  the  delay. 
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I  now  regained  the  side-walk,  with  only  the  loss  of  two  buttons, 
by  being  run  against  by  a  box ;  and  as  I  stood  here  a  minute,  reco- 
vering from  the  shock,  and  pulling  my  hair  with  spite,  for  having 
gone '  aboard  of  that  galley,'  a  person  ran  eagerly  toward  me,  smiling, 
and  taking  off  his  glove  :  *  How  do  you  do  1  — my  dear  fellow,  how  are 
you  V  without  taking  time  to  peruse  his  features,  and  all  the  little 
soul  I  had  lefl,  mantling  in  my  face,  I  tendered  him  my  hand.  He  took 
hold  of  it :  *  Very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Sir ;  but  it  is 
the  gentleman  behind  you  I  was  speaking  to.'  Some  villainous  ances- 
tor of  mine  must  have  done  deeds  in  this  island  to  be  expiated  by  his 
posterity !  Some  g^eat-grandfather,  (for  I  am  Scotch  by  the  mother's 
side,)  must  have  left  an  unrequited  debt  of  insolence  to  be  settled  up 
by  me  in  mortifications  !  However,  I  felt  obliged  to  the  Fates  for  ex- 
acting it  rather  in  these  little  instalments,  than  in  a  gross  sum,  which, 
with  my  present  scanty  means,  would  have  left  me  a  bankrupt.  AVith 
this,  I  stepped  out  of  Cheapside,  having  made  a  resolution  not  to 
speak  to  the  king,  and  continuing  ray  way  over  the  brow  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  I  stood  upon  the  '  corner  of  St.  Paul's.' 

It  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  London,  that  its  most  conspicuous 
monument,  beside  having  a  religious  character,  should  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  upon  a  hill.  I  was  not  much  in  a  mood  for 
admiration,  but  I  paid  devoutly  my  little  share  of  the  tribute  due 
from  all  mankind  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Only 
think  of  an  acre  of  church  !  —  room  enough  in  its  nave  for  half  the 
churches  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  Quaker  Meeting,  and  for  more 
than  half  the  honest  worshippers  in  Christendom.  The  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  seem  to  squat  down  with  humility  in  its  presence ; 
the  men,  as  they  walk  by,  appear  to  be  cuitailed  of  their  ordinary 
dimensions ;  and  one  feels  impressed  with  an  awful  sense  of  human 
littleness.  In  looking  around,  I  was  bound  as  if  by  a  spell,  by  the  fa- 
miliarity of  names,  and  the  revival  of  youthful  associations.  What 
I  know  of  the  alphabet,  I  learned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  in  a 
Dilworth's  spelling  book,  printed  in  *  Paternoster  Row,'  and  here  it 
was,  staring  me  iu  the  face.  I  remembered,  too,  I  was  taught  this 
branch  of  human  knowledge  by  a  very  clever  man,  named  Butler,  yet 
living,  who,  as  a  boy,  used  to  take  the  toll  upon  the  old  London  Bridge, 
which  I  will  visit,  or  its  successor,  some  one  of  these  days,  on  his 
account.  I  recollected,  also,  that  to  these  Englishmen,  whom  I  am 
80  disposed  to  rail  at  during  this  wet  weather,  I  owe  the  entire  obli- 
gation of  knowing  how  to  read.  I  do  not  feel  the  least  rancor 
against  them  on  this  account,  but  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  repay  it.  It 
is  a  symptom  of  a  weak  or  an  ungenerous  mind,  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  favor,  honestly  conferred.  How  could  I  have 
supposed,  as  I  stepped  out,  my  Bible  under  my  arm,  to  read  Sanford 
and  Merton,  by  the  sunny  side  of  the  little  hill  in  the  Tuscarora,  that 
I  should  one  day  stand  here  to  stare  at '  Mr.  Newberry's  shop,  comer 
of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,'  which  used  to  figure  so  conspicuously  in 
the  title-page  !  The  names  of  this  place  are  to  me  old  acquaintances, 
recognised  after  a  long  absence,  it  seems  to  me  I  knew  them  be- 
fore 1  was  born.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  with  the  Platonists, 
that  the  soul  is  omniscient  as  well  as  immortal,  and  that  it  had  from  all 
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eternity,  an  idea  of  '  Paternoster  Row/  and  '  Amen  Comer/  only 
be  revived  on  occasion. 

I  gazed  long  upon  the  west  side,  from  which  is  a  view  of  the  prii 
cipal  architectural  beauties,  and  before  taking  leave,  examineci  tl 
statues ;  far  one  of  which  I  felt  a  kind  of  yearning  afjfection,  withoi 
suspecting  the  cause.     I  have  since  learned  it  is  a  ligure  of  Americ 
What  she  can  be  doing  here,  about  the  church,  I  do  not  conceive 
And  they  have  set  out  the  Virgin  Anne  in  front,  in  all  the  accoi 
trements  in  use  in  her  time.     Who  but  the  English  would  ever  hav 
thought  of  putting  a  woman  up  in  hoop  petticoats  in  a  church-jard 
While  taking  a  last  look,  and  holding  on  by  the  iron  ballustrade  i 
front :  '  How  difficult,'  thought  I,  '  it  is  for  an  English  queen  to  get 
husband !     By  marrying  at  home,  she  descends  from  her  rank,  an 
confers  an  invidious  distinction  on  a  subject ;  and  abroad,  she  mus 
select  a  good  Protestant,  and  there  are  none.     If  we  had  set  up 
monarchy  in  America,  we  might  now  have  furnished  our  motbe 
country  with  husbands ;  as  it  is,  we  must  be  content  with  tobaco 
and  cotton ;'  and  just  in  the  midst  of  this  reflection,!  was  interruptet 
by  a  light  tap  on  the  shoulder.     Not  such  a  fool !    '  To  be  deceive4 
once,  may  be  a  mark  of  goodness  or  inexperience  ;  a  second  time,  u 
the  same  manner,  of  imprudence ;  but  the  third,  of  incurable  stupi 
dity.'    So  says  Montaigne ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  shake,  that  I  woulc 
look  round.     But  here  was  no  mistake.     It  was  a  real,  live  Yankee 
just  come  over,  like  myself.     Here  was  much  idle  talk.     '  And  hovi 
do  you  find  London  V     He  found  it  '  a  pretty  considerable  town  ; 
rather  thick-settled,  just  here  about  the  meeting-house ;'  and  then, 
being  hurried,  left  me,  after  appointment  to  dinner  for  the  evening. 
If  you  have  twenty  children,  bring  them  all  up  to  the  whaling  busi- 
ness.    This  person  is  pleased  with  the  English,  their  climate,  and 
himself !      What  can  make  such  a  man  unhappy  1 

You  may  now  fancy  me  plodding  along  Fleet-street,  and  the  Strand, 
(always  the  same  street,  under  different  names,)  and  looking  at  the 
shops.  Their  general  character  is  an  old  hulk  of  a  house,  proud  only 
of  its  wares  within,  of  such  intrinsic  merit  as  to  need  no  extemcd 
ornaments  ;  but  now  and  then  you  meet  one  of  great  magnificence, 
having  a  fa9ade  of  glass  in  pannols  larger  than  your  street  doors,  and 
exhibiting  on  carpeted  floors  the  precious  Cashmeres,  artistly  ar- 
ranged, and  multiplied  by  mirrors;  and  here  one  can  stand,  and  under 
pretext  of  admiring  the  merchandise,  contemplate  the  portly  figure 
which  forms,  in  the  distance,  the  elegant  counterpart  of  one's  self. 
Then  I  amused  my  fancy  in  examining  every  thing,  and  spelling  the 
signs,  which  you  know  are  a  part  of  the  literature  of  a  nation.  Fe- 
male infirmities —  *  patronised  by  all  the  nobility.'  *  Reading  and  wri- 
ting, sixpence  a  week  ;  Tnanners  three  pence.  Half-price  in  both  the 
countries.' 

I  obsei*ved  here  pleasant  little  streets,  running  at  right  angles  to- 
ward the  river,  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile,  which  I  fancied  would  be 
convenient  retirements  for  lodgings,  and  I  explored  them,  one  after  an- 
other, in  this  intent.  Persons  having  rooms  to  let,  put  labels  at  the 
window,  intimating  their  intention.  I  passed  several,  and  at  last  spied 
one,  agreeable  in  position,  and  having  the  welcome  word, '  Mrs.  San- 
derson'  emblazoned  on  a  braaa  plate.     This  was  irresistible.    I  went 
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^ '  in,  and  there  was,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  S.,  with  four  or  five  children  gath< 
ing  about  her,  and  one  squalling  in  the  cradle.     She  talked  incon 

'^^^  neutly,  even  to  give  me  suspicions  of  a  common  ancestry,  and  reco 

^^  mended  her  rooms :  '  They  are  very  '  hairy,'  Sir,  1  assure  vou.'     '  £ 

^^  they  are  quite  small ;  have  you  not  one  larger  V     '  The  adjoining  o 

c  ^k  is  larger,  bir,  but  my  husband  keeps  his '  'ores'  there.'    '  Now,'  thoug 

Ht  et  I,  as  1  went  away  abruptly,  '  here  is  a  wiiman,  who  not  only  conni\ 

iti  Qif  at  the  licentiousness  of  her  husband,  but  has  so  lost  the  sense 

lUor  shame,  as  to  speak  of  it  with  the  indifference  of  a  Turk  !     Tha 

!ka^  heaven,  our  country  has  not  yet  reached  this  eflrontery  of  vice  !' 

&i?Si  learned,  however,  in  a  neighboring  house,  that  this  Mrs.  S.  is  a  ve 

iftei:  decentwoman, and  the  wife  of  an  industrious  mineralogist;  when 

eria  I  have  presumed  that,  stripped  of  its  aspirate,  the  ofiensive  wo 

li,^!  probably  meant  only  a  very  innocent  collection  of  copper,  iron,  a 

ij  g.  other  specimens,  which  occupy  said  room. 

(nr  I  I  next  entered  a  very  agreeable  house,  having  two  rooms  vaca 

^  ai  '  which,'  said  the  hostess,  a  very  pleasant  woman, '  were  occupied 

\jgjg^  your  countryman.  Cooper.'     He  had-  brought  the  Muses  from 

^  ^  Aonian  mount,  into  this  room.    He  had  written  one  of  his  novels  h( 

^^  '  This  was  his  bed,  this  his  table,  this  his  chair ;'  and  she  asked  n: 

^^  for  it,  on  this  account.     I  refused ;  not,  however,  from  insensibilit 

^1^  chairs  that  have  been  sat  upon  by  eminent  persons.     I  knew  the 

r^  tory  well  enough  of  Apollo's  stool  and  the  Sybil,  and  how  Mad  i 

ii  Le  Norman,  in  Paris,  is  always  tripodded  on  a  stool  of  the  Marec  ; 

,  d'Ancre  ;  and  indeed  myself,  when  I  sat  upon  Dagobert's  chai 
the  king's  library,  I  felt  monarchical ;  on  Rousseau's,  sentime 
and  on  Madame  de  Stall's,  at  St.  Oner,  I  felt,  I  do  n't  know  how 
person  never  having  sat  upon  the  '  coronation  chair,'  at  the  A I 

^  would  be  a  miracle.     And  we  know  that  Shakspeare's  chair  at  i 

^  ford  had  several  bottoms  sat  out  annually;  and  that  when  not  a 
of  Shakspeare's  original  one  was  lefb,  a  German  seer,  aware 

^  way  inspiration  comes,  stole  this  chair  away  to  the  continent : 

f,  transferring  the  palladium  of  English  genius  to  a  foreign  co' 

•  It  is  with  pleasure  I  observe,  that  Elizabeth  Walbridge's  cha 

^  lately  been  transported  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  America,  ( 

MB 


^  there  was  so  much  need  of  it)  by  a  pious  American,  and  that 

^'  be  henceforth  sat  upon,  at  their  anniversaries,  by  the  Tract  S 

of  New- York.     But  in  the  present  case,  I  feared  that  sleeping 
Cooper's  bed,  and  sitting  on  his  chair,  these  letters,  whicn  I 


f*  to  be  strictly  didactic  and  historical,  might  run  mad  with  ficti 

*  romance.     So  I  proceeded  farther. 

^  At  length  I  found  a  quiet  and  sober  little  comer,  having  a  p 

'f  '  of  sanctity  about  it,  quite  in  unuon  with  my  present  feelin| 

^  No.  1,  Adam-street ;  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Docto 

^  simus  Knox  ;  and  Vicissimus,  you  know,  was  not  much  behic 

the  most  damnatory  of  the  Presbyterians.     I  had  been  a  wh< 
^  in  Paris,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the  very  best  comer  of  tl 

>  to  be  umfr^mchified,  and  taper  off  into  Pennsylvania  gravity 

^  my  return  home ;   should  I,  surviving  my  present  home-.' 

ever  attain  that  blessing.  I  therefore  made  at  once  m 
tions  with  the  maiden  women,  the  proprietors,  ordered  my 
roond,  and  then  did  honor  to  my  engagement,  at  the  dinnei 
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Leicester  Square.    Wbat  need  of  many  words  t    We  enjoyed  a  gw 
dinner ;  Burgundy,  hot  coffee,  followed  by  champagne,  had  the  d 
sired  effect ;  then  came  conversation,  chiefly  of  our  trayels  on  tl 
continent ;  passports,  pretty  women,  museums  of  comparatiye  an 
tomy,the  Gobelins, pick-pockets,  the  Rocher  Caucale,  Sl  Peter's, ai 
Miss  Linwood's  needle-work ;  all  had  their  turn,  not  forgetting  d 
fine  arts.     My  companion,  who  was  brought  up  to  codfish,  was  n 
greatly  a  connoisseur,  no  more  than  myself;  but  he  had  not  been  i 
idle  observer.     So  we  talked  much  of  the  Venus  of  Medicine,  an 
other  specimens  at  Florence,  and  finished  by  criticizing  the  engr 
ving«  overhanging  the  dinner  table  ;    a   Coriolanus  advancing   i 
meet  his  mother,  she  repelling  him  :  *  That  *s  a  good  looking  felloi 
Major ;  who  is  it  ?     He  wants  to  kiss  that  woman,  do  n't  you  see 
and  she  wont  let  him.'     Next,  a  group  from  Scott,  which  i¥e  boo 
interpreted  into  a  scripture  piece,  giving  a  pair  of  Scotch  boots  I 
St.  Peter ;  and  finally,  a  Jupiter  and  lo,  of  which  we  made  Jupitc 
and  Ten,  and  afterwai'd  corrected  it  to  Jupiter  and  Joe.     At  dinne 
just  opposite,  was  an  Englishman,  of  polite  manners,  but  severe,  t 
whom,  on  one  occasion,  my  companion  addressed  the  conversation,  < 
his  stay  at  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  other  cities ;  of  his  design  c 
stopping  a  month  in  London,  just  running  into  Scotland  and  Ireland 
•  and  then'  (all  with  circumstances,  and  in  a  slow,  emphatic  speech 
the  listener  meanwhile  holding  his  knife  horizontally,  and  awaiting 
rather  impatiently,  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,)  '  and  then  I  wiJ 
go  back  to   America.'      '  I  will  thank  you,'  said  the  Englishman 
gravely,  'for  the  salt, before  you  go!*     This  anecdote  to  fill  up  tb< 
page.     It  might  seem  ungrateful,  as  well  as  malicious,  in  me,  to  relati 
this  gossip,  my  entertainer  coming  in  for  his  share  of  the  ridicule 
but  I  have  his  consent.     He  is  not  a  virtuoso,  even  in  pretension 
Moreover,  a  man  of  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  little  need  oi 
wit ;  and  my  revenue  can  less  avail  itself  of  the  exemption.     W 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  saw  Tommy  Thumb  swallowed  by  a  cow 
and  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  exact,  1  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  th 
two  maids. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  these  two  sisters.  It  is  often  the  prettiest 
women,  who  live  maids,  their  very  beauty  being  frequently  the  cause 
of  their  maidenhood.  Adam-street,  loo  !  It  is  the  name  of  the  street 
upon  which  1  reside  in  America.  It  seemed  like  revisiting  one's  house- 
hold goilrt,  and  I  raised  the  knocker  with  respect,  with  a  repetition, 
after  a  reasonable  interval,  a  little  louder,  and  tlien  louder  still.  Then 
I  stood  and  reflected  on  the  patience  of  ancient  times,  when  a  Roman 
used  to  lie  upon  the  steps,  imploring  his  mistress'  door  to  be  opened, 
until  he  had  broken  his  ribs  upon  her  marble.  Af>er  this,  1  tried  as 
near  as  I  could  the  knock  of  a  nobleman's  footman ;  a  kind  of  reci- 
tative, with  a  run  along  the  chromatic  ;  relapsing  again  into  reflec- 
tions ;  this  time,  on  the  value  of  early  moral  instruction.  Doctor 
Franklin,  who  was  brought  up  to  dipping  candles,  was  remarkable 
for  his  patient  waiting  the  regular  growth  of  events  ;  and  then  a 
knock  loud  enough  to  wake  up  V^icissimus  Knox,  and  a  ring  at  the 
bell,  with  a  tintinnabulatum  which  I  feared  never  would  end.  It  did 
end,  however,  when,  from  the  uppermost  window,  which  rose  slowly 
upon  its  pulleys,  a  female  poured  these  words  upon  the  night,  in  a 
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^^  voice  Beemingly  squeaked  through  a  quill :  '  These  doors  are  not  opened 

^  afler  eleven  !'  And  the  window  resumed  its  station  on  its  casement ; 

^  etjinem,  dedit  ore  loquendi, 

^  I  stood  listening  still,  as  if  expecting  more,  as  the  pious  Trojan  to 

^  the  lady  of  Cumse,  after  having  sacrificed  seven  huUocks  to  make  hei 

^  speak.     I  was  at  first  not  sensible  of  all  the  horror  of  my  situation. 

^^  I  was  even  glad  of  the  darkness,  for  one  has  always,  with  or  without 

'*  guilt,  a  sense  of  dishonor,  and  a  mean  look,  on  being  turned  away.     I 

^  have  noticed  this,  often,  upon  a  tailor  presenting  his  bill,  and  you 

^s  know  how  it  is  in  an  unsuccessful  declaration.     The  reaction  of  this 

Bt  feeling  is  always  anger,  and  I  was  awhile  mad  enough  to  change  my 

^i  religion.     The  gas-lights  shone  dimly  through  the  turbid  atmosphere ; 

.«!  the  weather,  which  had  been  only  drizzling  and  chilly,  now  rained 

1*  harder,  mixed  with  occasional  blasts  of  wind,  requiring  one  to  turn 

m  his  back,  and  turning  the  umbrella  wrong  side  out ;  and  a  slimy  and 

•Ji  greasy  mud  was  upon  the  pavement.     You  may  imagine  a  stranger, 

ik  on  such  a  night,  finding  his  way  through  the  palpable  obscure  of  this 

n  inextricable  metropolis.     I  knew  not  the  name  of  any  public  hotel, 

it  except  one,  to  which  I  was  unwilling  to  return,  having  been  a  little 

^  saucy  on  leaving  in  the  morning. 

Ib^  I  then  took  leave  of  Adam-street,  not  altogether  unlike  Adam  him- 

gg  self,  when  turned  loose  upon  the  unexplored  world.     He  had  some 

qi  advantages  over  me;  by  all  accounts,  a  very   amiable  compagnon 

,{i  de  voyage,  and  I  presume  a  better  climate.     I  now  wandered  about, 

^  asking  of  every  one  information.     One  did  not  know ;  another  would 

,1  not  answer,  and  I  found  myself,  long  after  midnight,  entangled  in  in- 

^  numerable  windings,  which,  as  I  advanced,  became  more  and  more 

jg  intricate.     I  once  appealed  to  the  fair  sex,  in  a  very  narrow  lane,  near 

^  the  great  theatres,  perhaps  Petticoat  Lane,  and  die  Ariadne  offered 

^  kindly  to  be  herself  my  conductor,  and  to  share  with  me  her  hospi- 

I  tality,  which  she  much  commended.  But  after  some  hesitation  •     •    I 

^  let  go  the  thread.    I  had  doubts  of  her  honesty.  I  even  met  a  man  here, 

ti  who,  with  a  despairing  look,  inquired  of  me  where  he  would  be  likely 

to  find  a  lodging !  1  came  near  laughing  in  his  face.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  know.  Then  one  said,  '  Just  about  the  middle  of  Piccadilly  ;' 
but  where  the  d  —  1  is  Piccadilly  1  And  if  I  found  one  more  cir- 
cumstantial, he  gave  me  about  the  following :  *  Turn  down  the  first 
street  on  the  left,  then  turn  to  the  right,  then  the  loft  again,  after 
which  you  will  find  an  alley,  which  leads  to  another  street ;'  and  I  was 
to  find  '  elegant  lodging'  there.  I  thought,  more  than  once,  of  a  sad 
adventurer,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  at  Athens ;  and  one, 
.  half  a  century  ago,  in  this  very  London,  who  were  equally  lucky  in 

their  information.  Poor  Strap,  and  Demea !  You  have  gone  where 
there  are  no  more  wanderings ;  no  more  need  of  the  fallible  gui- 
dance of  human  judgment !  And  now  I  began  to  think  of  persons 
who  had  lain  out  o'  nights  ;  even  women,  who  had  lived  in  palaces, 
slept  on  tapestried  couches,  being  reduced,  with  no  other  covering 
than  the  weeping  clouds,  to  lie  down  upon  the  icy  lap  of  mother 
earth.  '  Gracious  heaven  !'  thought  I,  '  is  not  one  of  the  streets  of  this 
very  city  called  Shore-ditch  1  It  is  perhaps  here,  where  I  am  now 
treading!'  And  I  shrunk  instinctively  from  the  guilty  spot,  into  a 
wretched  and  narrow  alley  alongside,  and  there  stood  and  looked 
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around,  with  a  wild  and  cbilly  sentiment  of  horror,  when  1  espi 
and  I  looked  again  thinking  it  miffht  be  an  illusion,  o^er  a  door, 
front  of  me,  transparent  with  the  illumination  of  gas,  tlie  two  wor 
'Bbdb!  Beds!'  veryproperlywithnotesof  admiration,  since  beds  < 
miracles  in  London.  I  was  so  delighted,  th&t  I  stood  several  minii 
contemplating  the  important  monosyllables,  'Bans  !  Beds  !'  Ne 
before  had  I  seen  so  elegant  a  trmnsparency.  I  knocked  modesi 
and  the  hermit  appeared.  But  —  shall  I  go  on,  or  shall  I  be  tiilei 
He  informed  me  bis  last  bed  was  just  occupied  !  I  stood  Kwb 
motionless,  arms  pendant,  knees  introverted,  and  speechless,  wb 
gave  the  host's  reflections  time  to  rally,  and  to  contrive  me  a  bed, 
the  application  of  two  chairs  to  a  sofa,  which,  with  a  mattress,  I  : 
ceptedvery  gladly,  for  the  night.  I  must  add  here,  in  praise  of  Brit 
generosity,  that  the  landlord,  having  consulted  with  the  landlady,  gi 
me  his  own  mattress,  she  having  agreed  that  ibey  could  make  out  I 
one  night  upon  their  '  second  bottoms.'  I  know  not  which  of  the  t 
thousand  streets,  or  the  two  hundred  and  lifly  thousand  houses 
London,  afforded  me  this  hospitality  ;  nor  should  I  ever  find  it,  unit 
perhaps,  as  the  cobbler  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  by  being  turned  out 
Adam-street,  at  midnight,  by  two  old  maids ;  but  1  shall  keep  it 
grateful  memory,  till  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

Alas,  for  foreign  travellers  !  They  are  benevolent  individuals,  Wr 
sojourn  abroad,  and  lie  on  creaking  chairs  and  ragged  maUreases,  f 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  those  who  stay  at  home  in  tJic 
comfortable  beds !  They  are  even  sometimes  eaten  up  by  gitmi 
turned  into  pigs  by  witches,  refuse  immortality  for  their  wives,  and  r 
turning  home  at  last,  are  recognised  only  by  the  dogs.  The  only  sem 
ble  traveller?  I  know  any  thing  of,  and  die  only  ones  who  have  galoc 
any  permanent  celebrity  by  their  travels,  are  Gulliver  and  Thoin^ 
O'Kourke,  and  they  never  stirred  an  inch  from  their  own  fireside 
I  must  now  try  to  give  you  the  remainder  of  this  night 

What  the  poet  says  of  sleeping  in  cribs,  is  mere  poetry.  I  It 
awake,  listening  to  the  dialogues  of  the  trulls  and  their  gallants  upo 
the  street,  and  to  the  song  and  slang  of  a  neighboring  beer-hous< 
and  other  nobes,  which  only  died  away  ^dually  toward  momini 
The  vehicles  which  had  gone  out  upon  their  fashionable  round  of  dii 
sipation  at  midnight,  had  returned,  and  their  rumblings,  too,  wer 
hushed  in  the  distance.  The  last  taper  of  the  night  was  extinguishe* 
In  this  intermission  of  the  labors,  the  pleasures,  and  crimes  of  tb 
Great  Babylon,  I  slept  half  an  hour. 

Sleep,  (I  respond  to  the  benediction  of  Sancho !)  touched,  no  donbl 
with  my  griefs,  consoled  me  with  agreeable  visions,  for  the  disnu 
fancies  of  the  waking  hours.  I  was  at  home  ;  and  &om  the  Pini 
Hill  once  more  looked  down  upon  the  smiling  roob  of  the  village 
upon  tbe  Sharp  Mountain,  biasing  in  the  morning  rays,  its  gloriooi 
top,  like  Ciesar's,  covered  only  with  its  laurels  j  or  strayed  by  ibi 
shady  banks  of  the  Tumbling  Run  or  Wizard  Schuylkill,  and  heani 
them  again  tell  their  babbling  gossip  to  the  air ;  and  when  evening 
came.  I  sat  once  more  in  the  family  group  ;  shared  in  the  noisy  meiri- 
ment,  and  repaid  with  kisses  the  joyous  welcome  and  gratulation  for 
my  return.  At  length,  being  invited,  I  related  to  the  wondering  li«- 
teners  my  adventures  and  discoveries  abroad.     How  I  bad  viuted  a 
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ffsii  people  multitudinous  as  the  bees  upon  the  flowers  of  the  Wyoming) 

(^^.  or  ants  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Tuscarora,  and  my  sojourn  in  the 

.sasi  capital  of  this  strange  people ;  how  the  inhabitants  at  one  end  oi 

'  the  town  are  exquisite  in  beauty,  in  sylph -like  shapes,  and  dainty 

•g^,  little  feet,  and  at  the  other,  awkward,  and  with  feet  so  large  that  in 

LI  '  wet  weather  they  fall  down  on  their  backs  and  hold  them  up  for  um- 

brellas. Then,  how  I  had  visited  a  strange  tribe  of  this  people,  re- 
siding mostly  in  the  south-west,  with  heads  and  feet  inverted  ;  having 
an  instinctive  horror  of  new  inventions,  and  being  very  fond  of  their 
ancestors  ;  intent  on  preserving  every  thing,  whether  it  is  worth  pre- 
serving or  not ;  and  another  tribe,  directly  opposed  to  these,  having 
.  their  eyes  in  the  ends  of  their  fingers ;  these  again  subdivided  into 

^,  sects  ;  some,  having  discovered  error  in  all  human  institutions,  were 

^^  busy  in  pulling  down  whatever  their  predecessors  had  built  up,  and 

™f'  infested  every  thing  with  remedies,  as  the  doctor's  the  squire's  dinnei 

Ji  3  )  at  Barrataria ;  others  again,  being  impatient  of  the  ordinary  slow  march 

<i  taa  of  human  intellect,  eager,  restless,  miserable,  scarce  gave  themselves 

<^^<  time  to  be  bom.     Most  of  them  came  into  the  world  at  seven  months. 

mic  These  had  already  abridged  space  more  than  two  thirds,  and,  turning 

^:  adages  into  paradoxes,  had  overcome  the  winds  and  tides  altogether ; 

and  were  in  very  reasonable  hopes,  not  only  of  effacing  all  political 
U'  and  social  differences,  but  of  reducing  the  very  limbs,  features  and 

tma  complexions  of  mankind,  to  one  simple,  undistinguishable  monotony. 

K  IS  Of  this  sect,  the  supreme  good  was  utility,  and  they  who  insisted  on  pur- 

er |i  suing  science,  virtue,  or  even  relieion,  for  itself,  were  deemed  heretics 

ettf  from  the  true  faith,  and  treated  accordingly.     These  philosophera 

ijrfl  were  at  this  time  employed  in  finlling  out  the  virtues  of  holy  water 

Tp'li  by  a  chemical  analysis.     Then  I  related  how  I  had  been  present  at 

I  rji  the  great  wittenagemot  of  this  people,  studying  the  politics  of  the 

^  different  sects,  and  listening  to  their  debates ;  of  the  Astomores,  or 

those  without  mouths,  who  were  urging  with  great  eloquence  a  duty 
]i  on  com,  a  king  of  the  country  having  once  died  of  indigestion  from 

^0  foreign  importations ;  and  of  the  Arinnes,  or  those  without  noses, 

f^  who  were  equally  strenuous  for  a  duty  on  snuff.     Finally,  I  described 

^  how  a  black  and  sickly  atmosphere,  breeding  blue  devils,  hung  over 

\^^  this  capital,  so  dense  that  a  river  which  runs  through  the  town  often 

had  lost  its  way,  breaking  its  nose  against  its  own  banks ;  on  one  oc- 
casion surrounding  the  Parliament  House,  forcing  the  members  to 
^  escape  through  the  windows  in  canoes ;  and  how  the  natives,  at  cer- 

tain seasons,  are  obliged  to  nail  up  boards  against  this  fog,  at  all  the 
y^  leading  avenues,  with  the  inscription,  '  Tki^  is  London* 

^  All  this  I  dreamed  in  half  an  hour  ;  nor  is  this  all.     I  fancied  my- 

j^  self,  afterward,  twirling  along  Regent-street,  like  a  whirlwind,  in  a 

^  dlbury,  tailored  by  Stultz,  (take  care  of  the  commas  in  this  sentence,) 

•'  and  a  tigar,  of  a  rosy  complexion,  fair-top  boots,  and  great  fidelity, 

^  carrying  my  hilieU  doux,  and  keeping  my  secrets,  gracefully  swinging 

in  the  rear ;  or  I  moved  along  Hyde  ^ark,  slowly,  with  four  puce- 
colored  titts,  the  footman,  a  Greek  boy,  beautiful  as  Ganymede,  lan- 
guishing behind,  and  the  coachman  dipped  in  Pactolus ;  and  then  I 
jT  stood  tip-toe  at  Almacks !     Last  of  all,  (it  was  perhaps  the  nightmare,) 

r  I  made  a  speech  to  the  Radicals,  (tremendous  applause !)  abolished 
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the  House  of  Lords,  and  other  reverend  absurdities ;  dethroned 
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King  William,  making  fifly  constitutions  and  republics ; 
pointed  in  his  place ;  conquered  all  Europe  and  America ;  diadems 
rained  on  my  head,  and  —  I  awoke  !  *Et  je  suis  Groi  Jean  comtrn^ 
devani* 

I  now  lay  upon  my  humble  cot,  and  listened  to  the  pattering  of  the 
rain,  blown  rashly  against  the  house,  by  the  winds  ;  one  of  those  rally- 
ings  of  the  winter  upon  the  spring,  so  common  in  America ;  and  to 
the  clicking  of  pattens  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  clattering  of 
umbrellas  upon  the  window  casements,  with  the  doleful  cries  of  a 
London  morning:  *  Fresh  water-cresBe*  T  Milk,  milk  T  *Any  spar- 
row  grass  /*  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  *Dust-dus  /'  *Any  old  doask  to 
shell  /'  in  a  low  Jew  voice,  like  the  tearing  of  a  rag.  These  are  the 
sounds  with  which  I  am  regaled,  you  listening,  the  while,  to  the  ori- 
sons of  the  Boblink. 

There  is  something  mournful  in  the  return  to  life  of  a  great  city, 
of  an  early  morning.  Its  joys,  its  gayedes,  the  loud  laugh,  the  be- 
witching smile,  all  are  now  dissolved  in  sleep ;  it  is  the  labors  and 
necessities  of  man,  only,  his  cares  and  miseries,  that  awake ;  and  in 
the  London  districts  where  poverty  haunts,  it  is  the  resuscitation  of 
Lazarus.  There  is  something  mournful,  too,  in  the  reflection,  that  in 
a  city  so  attentive  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  its  own  citizens, 
and  so  refined  by  the  humanity  and  civilization  of  many  centuries,  a 
stranger  may  wander  like  an  outlaw  in  the  night.  I  do  not  speak  of 
facility,  or  probability,  but  with  scarce  the  possibility,  of  finding  a 
shelter  from  the  dangers  of  the  streets,  or  the  rigors  of  an  inhospi- 
table climate. 

I  am  reinstated  in  my  Threadneedle-street  hotel,  again  to  hug  the 
Bank;  to  be  awakened  again  by  the  Bow-bells!  Like  Whittington,  I 
have  '  turned  again,'  or  rather,  with  a  heart  that,  like  Noah's  dove, 
baring  found  no  terra  firina,  no  little  spot  where  it  might  rest,  has 
come  back  with  the  olive  branch  into  the  ark.  I  have  sent  for  my 
wardrobe,  with  a  very  certain  resolve,  that  all  intercourse  between 
me  and  the  maids  of  Adam-street  shall  cease  from  this  date. 

Thb  fourth  day.      If  Thomson  had  lived  in  a  country  where 
spring  came  of  itself,  he  would  not  have  begun  his  poem  with  an  in- 
vitation.    It  is  cold,  and  no  fire  upon  the  grate,  and  the  rain  not  aba- 
ted, any  more  than  my  detestation  of  London,  and  its  unsocial  and 
cynical  inhabitants.    The  north  wind  sweeps,  you  know  how  fiercely, 
over  the  naked  plains  of  the  Ouisconsin  ;  yet  are  they  breezes  from 
Arabia,  compared  to  the  breath  of  these  unsympathizing  strangers. 
At  least  Englishmen  are  not  degenerate ;  and  *  Hospitibus  feros'  is 
as  true  now      .      .      .      '  Why,  you  simpleton,  lost  in  reason  as  in 
in  spirits  —  you  !    bom   without  father  or  mother,  and   with  no 
recommendation  of  learning  or  wit,  or  title  or  equipage ;  lacking 
even  that,  which  b  itself  society,  friendship,  liberty,  and  without 
which,  rirtue  is  but  sea-weed ;  no  Spaniard  in  mustachios,  or  Italian 
fiddler,  and  lodging  in  Thread  needle-street,  and  yet  expect  to  be  no- 
ticed, as  if  preceded  by  your  fame  or  dignity ;  and  in  your  ill-nature,  rail 
'  like  a  very  drab'  at  Englishmen  and  English  hospitality ;  perhaps 
not  even  letters.'     •     •     •     I  have  (you  are  mistaken)  one  to  Cobbett, 
who,  on  purpose,  I  presume,  has  died  since  I  left  home ;  one  to  my 
Lord  Brougham,  ill  in  the  country ;  to  Sheridan  Knowles,  unanswered 
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for  three  days,  the  barbarian ;  and  one  to  Bulwer,  whose  '  public  and 
private  duties'  —     But  I  have  done. 

I  am  Roing  to  read  over  this  letter.  •  .  •  I  have ;  and  it  seems 
to  Mtve  been  written,  through  the  whole  five  pages,  by  some  one  in 
the  last  gasp  of  the  spleen ;  and  so  it  has.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poetry  and  the  wit,  it  is  King  Lear,  raving  through  the  five  acts ;  and 
now  that  I  am  convalescent,  it  seems  to  me  very  stupid  and  senseless. 
But  I  am  glad  the  fit  is  over.  Melancholy,  like  the  measles,  or  whoop- 
ing-cough, is  only  dangerous  in  the  first  attack.  As  I  came  into  my 
room,  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  found  on  my  table,  what  do  you  think  1 
looking  me  tenderly  in  the  face]  I  bad  resolved,  on  rising  this 
morning,  to  give  sorrow  to  the  winds ;  and  to  strengthen  this  resolu- 
tion, went  to  Dolby's  chop-house  for  a  beefsteak,  having  experienced 
that  nothing  so  improves  one's  magnanimity,  as  his  breakfast ;  and 
my  advice  is,  that  you  never  fight  a  duel,  make  a  declaration,  or  do 
any  thing  that  requires  courage,  on  an  empty  stomach.  I  came  in, 
and  found  on  my  table  three  notes,  prettily  folded,  gilt-edged,  and  per- 
fumed ;  an  invitation  of  Mr.  Knowles,  to  breakfast,  of  Mr.  Vaughn, 
to  dinner,  and  of  an  amiable  and  pretty  woman,  of  Tavistock  Square, 
'  O  sola  miserata  /'  offering  a  seat  in  her  carriage  to  Chiswick  ;  with 
a  fourth,  soon  afier,  containing '  Admission  to  the  House  of  Commons/ 

from  Mr.  Bulwer : 

•  Sunt  hie  etiam 

LacrymsB  rerum.' 

The  rain,  too,  has  subsided,  and  the  sun  now  and  then  beams  upon  the 
dispersing  clouds,  sweet  as  the  smile  of  Caradori.  A  few  rays  have 
even  penetrated  as  far  as  St.  Paul's  dome.  I  would  re-compose  this 
letter,  but  for  the  labor.  I  have  so  freely  abused  my  new  acquaint- 
ances, it  will  spoil  my  appetite  for  their  dinners ;  but  it  will  do  them 
no  harm,  and  it  did  me  some  good.  I  felt  better  after  it.  I  have 
written  too  much  Greek  and  Latin,  and  other  pedantry ;  but  to  one> 
who  read  her  Virgil  and  Homer  at  twelve  years,  I  will  not  apolo- 
gize. I  have  said  too  much  of  nothing  but  myself;  but  I  is  the  tra- 
veller's emphatic  letter.  It  is  his  privilege,  and  if  used  ingenuously, 
to  describe  his  own  feeling,  rather  than  to  please  that  capricious  old 
lady,  the  Public,  it  is,  I  think,  one  of  his  merits.  It  is  of  interest  to 
know  men's  different  views  of  foreign  countries;  but  toknowsomething^ 
more  of  that  badly-explored  country,  the  human  mind,  is  of  interest 
also.  To  my  taste,  Caesar  (I  pray  you  make  no  comparisons)  spoildd 
not  a  little  his  Commentaries,  by  his  affected  third  person.  One  woul^; 
like  to  know  how  Caesar,  /,  Caesar,  felt  at  the  battle  of  the  Nervii. 

I  have  found,  happily,  apartments,  to  be  occupied  in  ten  days,  in 
SackviUe-street,  No.  7,  where  I  will  expect  the  angel  visits  of  your 

^®"®"-  Very  tenderiy  Yours,  i  s. 


LI  N  ER 
Oil    4    NAKIDSTATOB    Of    APOLLO    CROWIIIIIC    MBRIT. 

Mbmt,  if  thou  art  bletit  with  riches, 
For  Ood's  sake,  buy  a  pair  of  breeches! 
And  give  them  to  tny  naked  brother, 
For  one  good  turn  deserves  another^ 

VOL.  XIII.  6<i 
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OLD     MASSACHUSETTS. 


'  Tbbu  m  her  hitforv ;  the  world  kaowa  it  bj  heart.    There  ie  Bitua^  aad 
t«exiBftoii,  m#  Buoker-HiU;  and  there  the/  will  remain  for  erer!*  ^ 


Ths  nation's  wreath  is  lit  with  stan^ 

A  bright  and  fflorioas  nnanber; 
And  o'er  them  Freedom's  eagle  keeps 

A  watch  that  knows  no  slamber. 
In  every  gem  that  garland  bears, 

Fair  beauty  hath  a  dwelling ; 
Vet  beams  old  Massachusstts'  star. 

With  lustre  far  excelling. 

A  halo  ffilds  Virginia's  name^ 

For  Yorktown  tells  a  story ; 
New- York  hanh  Saratoga's  fame, 

And  Jersey,  Monmouth's  glory ; 
Points  Delaware  to  Brandy wine^ 

And  La  Fayetle,  the  finger; 
And  still  o'er  Carolina's  fields 

Doth  Eutaw's  memory  linger. 

Vermont  may  boast  of  Benningloo, 

And  Pennsylvania  wonder 
O'er  unforgotten  Valley  Forge, 

And  Red  Bank's  faial  thunder. 
But  O.  't  is  Massachusetts  tells 

Of  bunker's  fsme,  ne'er  ending, 
And  guards  their  dust  who  earliest  died, 

Their  inborn  fights  defending. 

Ay ;  on  her  'scutcheon,  blazoned  high, 

Restd  Lexington's  invasion ; 
Where  cannon-peal  and  rolhng  drum 

To  freedom  woke  a  nation  I 
Those  mossy  walls,  whence  death-shots  fell. 

Like  bail,  upon  rhe  foeman, 
Speak  prouder  things  than  Grecian  Iknes, 

More  glohous  than  the  Roman ! 

They  heard  the  knell  of  Britain's  power, 

When  first  in  thunder  given : 
They  first  caught  Freedom's  'lanmi-ery, 

And  echoed  it  to  heaven ! 
They  saw  the  bloody  fountain  ope, 

To  seal  her  priceless  charter; 
And  heard  the  latest  anguished  prayer 

Of  Freedom's  earliest  martyr. 

Time-honored  Massachusetts  I  thou 

A  sacred  trust  art  keeping; 
For  there  the  dust  of  pilgrim  aires, 

And  patriot,  is  sleepmg  ; 
Their  names  are  whispered  on  the  hills. 

And  murmured  by  the  fountain ; 
And  tireless  echoes  fling  them  back, 

From  valley,  rock,  and  moantain ! 

And  never  shall  thy  sons  forget 

The  *  haunted  air  they  're  breathing; 
Bold  hearts  shall  guard  rhe  altar-fires 

Their  fathers  died  bequeathing. 
While  Banker  lifts  its  awful  height, 

And  Boston  lives  rn  story. 
Shall  Massachusetts  guard  her  trust. 

And  band  it  down  in  glory. 
Wkttlimg,(Vm.)  c.w.i.c. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    ALHAMBRA. 


Bv  turn  AumoE  or  vhb  «tcr  book. 


During  a  summer's  residence  in  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  the 
Alhambra»  of  which  I  have  already  given  numerous  anecdotes  to  the 
public,  I  used  to  pass  much  of  my  time  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the 
Abencerrages,  beside  the  fountain  celebrated  in  the  tragic  story  of 
that  devoted  race.  Here  it  was,  that  thirty-six  cavaliers  of  that  he- 
roic line  were  treacherously  sacrificed,  to  appease  the  jealousy  or 
allay  the  fears  of  a  tyrant.  The  fountain  which  now  throvrs  up  its 
sparkling  jet,  and  sheds  a  dewy  freshness  around,  ran  red  vrith 
the  noblest  blood  of  Granada,  and  a  deep  stain  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment is  still  pointed  out,  by  the  cicerones  of  the  pile,  as  a  san- 
guinary record  of  the  massacre.  I  have  regarded  it  with  the  same  de- 
termined faith  with  which  I  have  regarded  the  traditional  stains  of 
Rizzio's  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
at  Holyrood.  I  thank  no  one  for  endeavoring  to  enlighten  my  cre- 
dulity, on  such  points  of  popular  belief  It  is  like  breaking  up  the 
shrine  of  the  pil^m ;  it  is  robbing  a  poor  traveller  of  half  the  re- 
ward of  his  toils ;  for,  strip  travelling  of  its  historical  illusions,  and 
what  a  mere  fag  you  make  of  it ! 

For  my  part,  I  gave  myself  up,  during  my  sojourn  in  the  Alham- 
bra,  to  all  the  romantic  and  fabulous  traditions  connected  with  the 
pile.  I  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  tale,  and  shut  my  eyes,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  every  thing  that  called  me  back  to  every-day 
life ;  and  if  there  is  any  country  in  Europe  where  one  can  do  so,  it 
is  in  poor,  wild,  leeendary,  proud-spirited,  romantic  Spain ;  where 
the  ola  magnificent  oarbaric  spirit  still  contends  against  the  utilitari- 
anism of  modem  civilization. 

In  the  silent  and  deserted  halls  of  the  Alhambra ;  surrounded  with 
the  insijznia  of  regal  sway,  and  the  still  vivid,  though  dilapidated 
traces  of  oriental  voluptuousness,  I  was  in  the  strong-hold  of  Moorish 
story,  and  every  thing  spoke  and  breathed  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Granada,  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  crescent.     When  I  sat  in 
the  httll  of  the  Abencerrages,  I  suffered  my  mind  to  conjure  up  all 
that  I  had  read  of  that  illustrious  line.     In  the  proudest  days  of  Mos- 
lem domination,  the  Abencerrages  were  the  soul  of  every  thing  noble 
and  chivalrous.     The  veterans  of  the  family,  who  sat  in  the  royal 
council,  were  the  foremost  to  devise  those  heroic  enterprises,  which 
carried  dismay  into  the  territories  of  the  Christians ;  and  what  the 
sages  of  the  umiily  devised,  the  young  men  of  the  name  wei*e  the 
foremost  to  execute.     In  all  services  of  hazard;  in  all  adventurous 
forays,  and  hair-breadth  hazards ;  the  Abencerrages  were  sure  to  win 
the  brightest  laurels.     In  those  noble  recreations,  too,  which  bear  so 
close  an  affinity  to  war ;  in  the  tilt  and  tourney,  the  riding  at  the  ring, 
and  the  daring  bull-fight;  still  the  Abencerrages  carried  off  the  palm. 
None  could  equal  them  for  the  splendor  of  t£eir  array,  the  gallantry 
of  their  devices ;  for  their  noble  bearing,  and  glorious  horsemanship. 
Their  open-handed  munificence  made  them  the  idols  of  the  populace^ 
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while  their  lofty  magnanimity,  and  peifect  faith,  gained  them  gold^ 
opinions  from  the  generous  and  high-minded.  Never  were  they 
known  to  decry  the  merits  of  a  rival,  or  to  hetray  the  confidings  o£  a 
friend ;  and  the  '  word  of  an  Abencerrage*  was  a  guarantee  that  never 
admitted  of  a  doubt. 

And  then  their  devotion  to  the  fair !  Never  did  Moorish  beauty 
consider  the  fame  of  her  charms  established,  until  she  had  an  Aben- 
cerrage  for  a  lover ;  and  never  did  an  Abencerrage  prove  recreant  to 
his  vows.  Lovely  Granada  !  City  of  delights !  Who  ever  bore  the 
favors  of  thy  dames  more  proudly  on  their  casques,  or  championed 
them  more  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous  tilts  of  the  Vivarambla  1  Or 
who  ever  made  thy  moon-lit  balconies,  thy  gardens  of  myrtles  and 
roses,  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates,  respond  to  more  tender 
serenades  ? 

I  speak  with  enthusiasm  on  this  theme ;  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  recollection  of  one  of  the  sweetest  evenings  and  sweetest  scenes 
that  ever  I  enjoyed  in  Spain.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the 
Spaniards  is,  to  sit  in  the  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  listen  to 
traditional  ballads,  and  tales  about  the  wars  of  the  Aloors  and  Chris- 
tians, and  the  '  buenas  andanzas'  and  '  grandes  hechos,'  the  '  good 
fortunes*  and  *  great  exploits'  of  the  hardy  warriors  of  yore.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  many  of  these  songs,  or  romances,  as 
they  are  called,  celebrate  the  prowess  and  magnanimity  in  war,  and 
the  tenderness  and  fidelity  in  love,  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers,  once 
their  most  formidable  and  hated  foes.  But  centuries  have  elapsed, 
to  extinguish  the  bigotry  of  the  zealot ;  and  the  once  detested  war- 
riors of  Granada  are  now  held  up  by  Spanish  poets,  as  the  mirrors  of 
chivalric  virtue. 

Such  was  the  amusement  of  the  evening  in  question.  A  number  of 
us  were  seated  in  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  listening  to  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  fascinating  beings  that  I  had  ever  met  with  in  my 
wanderings.  She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and  light  and  ethereal ; 
full  of  fire,  and  spirit,  and  pure  enthusiasm.  She  wore  the  fancifiil 
Andalusian  dress ;  touched  the  guitar  with  speaking  eloquence ;  im- 
provised with  wonderful  facility  ;  and,  as  she  became  excited  by  her 
theme,  or  by  the  rapt  attention  of  her  auditors,  would  pour  forth,  in  the 
richest  and  most  melodious  strains,  a  succession  of  couplets,  full  of 
striking  description,  or  atining  narration,  and  composed,  as  I  was 
assured,  at  the  moment.  Most  of  these  were  suggested  by  the  place, 
and  related  to  the  ancient  glories  of  Granada,  and  the  prowess  of  her 
chivalry.  The  Abencerrages  were  her  favorite  heroes ;  she  felt  a 
woman's  admiration  of  their  gallant  courtesy,  and  high-souled  honor ; 
and  it  was  touching  and  inspiring  to  hear  the  praises  of  that  generous 
but  devoted  race,  chanted  m  this  fated  hall  of  their  calamity,  by  the 
lips  of  Spanish  beauty. 

Among  the  subjects  of  which  she  treated,  was  a  tale  of  Moslem 
honor,  and  old-fashioned  Spanish  courtesy,  which  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me.  She  disclaimed  all  merit  of  invention,  however, 
and  said  she  had  merely  dilated  into  verse  a  popular  tradition  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  since  found  the  main  facts  inserted  at  the  end  of  Conde's 
History  of  the  Domination  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  story  itself  embodied 
in  the  form  of  an  episode  in  the  Diana  of  M<mtemayor.    From  these 
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sources,  I  have  drawn  it  forth,  and  endeavored  to  shape  it  according* 
to  my  recollection  of  the  version  of  the  beautiful  minstrel ;  but  alas ! 
what  can  supply  the  want  of  that  voice,  that  look,  that  form,  that  ac- 
tion, which  gave  magical  effect  to  her  chant,  and  held  eveiy  one  rapt 
in  breathless  admiration  !  Should  this  mere  travestie  of  her  inspired 
numbers  ever  meet  her  eye,  in  her  stately  abode  at  Granada,  may  it 
meet  with  that  indulgence  which  belongs  to  her  benignant  nature. 
Happy  should  I  be,  if  it  could  awaken  in  her  bosom  one  kind  recol- 
lection of  the  lonely  stranger  and  sojourner,  for  whose  gratification 
she  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  to  exert  those  fascinating  powers, 
which  were  the  delight  of  brilliant  circles ;  and  who  will  ever  recall 
with  enthusiasm  the  happy  evening  passed  in  listening  to  her  strains, 
in  the  moon-lit  halls  of  the  Alhambra.  GjBomijBY  Cbavoh. 


THE     ABENCERRAQE. 


A    SPANISH     TALB. 


On  the  summit  of  a  craggy  hill,  a  spur  of  the  mountains  of  Ronda^ 
stands  the  castle  of  Aliora,  now  a  mere  ruin,  infested  by  bats  and 
owlets,  but  in  old  times  one  of  the  strong  border  holds  of  the  Chris- 
tians, to  keep  watch  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  warlike  kingdom  of 
Granada,  and  to  hold  the  Moors  in  check.  It  was  a  post  always  con- 
fided to  some  well-tried  commander ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
treat,  was  held  by  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  a  veteran,  famed,  both  among 
Moors  and  Christians,  not  only  for  his  hardy  feats  of  arms,  but  also 
for  that  magnanimous  courtesy,  which  should  ever  be  entwined  with 
die  sterner  virtues  of  the  soldier. 

The  castle  of  AUora  was  a  mere  pait  of  his  command ;  he  was 
Alcayde,  or  military  governor  of  Antiquera,  but  he  passed  most  of 
his  time  at  this  frontier  post,  because  its  situation  on  the  borders  gave 
more  frequent  opportunity  for  those  adventurous  exploits  which  were 
the  delight  of  the  Spanish  chivalry.  His  garrison  consisted  of  fifty 
chosen  cavaliers,  all  well  mounted,  and  well  appointed  :  with  these  he 
kept  vigilant  watch  upon  the  Moslems ;  patrolling  the  roads,  and 
paths,  and  defiles,  of  the  mountains,  so  that  nothing  could  escape  his 
eye  ;  and  now  and  then  signalizing  himself  by  some  dashing  foray 
into  the  very  Vega  of  Granada. 

On  a  fair  and  beautiful  night  in  summer,  when  the  freshness  of  the 
evening  breeze  had  tempered  the  heat  of  day,  the  worthy  Alcayde 
sallied  forth,  with  nine  of  his  cavaliers,  to  patrol  the  neighborhood, 
and  seek  adventures.  They  rode  quietly  and  cautiously,  lest  they 
should  be  overheard  by  Moorish  scout  or  traveller ;  and  kept  along 
ravines  and  hollow  ways,  lest  they  should  be  betrayed  by  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  full  moon  upon  their  armor.  Coming  to  where  the  road 
divided,  the  Alcayde  directed  five  of  his  cavaliers  to  take  one  of  the 
branches,  while  he,  with  the  remaining  four,  would  take  the  other. 
Should  either  party  be  in  danger,  the  blast  of  a  horn  was  to  be  the 
signal  to  bring  their  comrades  to  their  aid. 

The  party  of  five  bad  not  proceeded  far,  when,  in  passing  through 
a  defile,  overhung  with  trees,  they  heard  the  voice  of  a  man,  singing. 
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They  immediately  concealed  themaelvea  in  a  grove,  on  the  brow  of  a 
declivity,  up  which  the  stranger  would  have  to  ascend.     The  moon- 
light, which  left  .the  grove  in  deep  shadow,  lit  up  the  whole  person 
of  the  wayfarer,  as  he  advanced,  and  enabled  them  to  distinguish  his 
dress  and  appearance,  with  perfect  accuracy.    He  was  a  Moorish  cava- 
lier, and  his  noble  demeanor,  graceful  carriage,  and  splendid  attire, 
showed  him  to  be  of  lofty  rank.     He  was  superbly  mounted,  oo  a 
dapple-gray  steed,  of  powerful  frame,  and  generous  spirit,  and  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned.     His  dress  was  a  marlota,  or  tunic,  and  an  Alber- 
noz  of  cnmson  damask,  fringed  with  gold.    His  Tunisian  turban,  of 
many  folds,  was  of  silk  and  cotton  striped,  and  bordered  with  golden 
fringe.    At  his  girdle  hung  a  scimetar  of  Damascus  steel,  with  loops 
and  tassels  of  silk  and  gold.    On  his  left  arm  he  bore  an  ample  target, 
and  his  right  hand  grasped  a  long  double-pointed  lance.      Thus 
equipped,  he  sat  negligently  on  his  steed,  as  one  who  dreamed  of  no 
danger,  gazing  on  the  moon,  and  singing,  with  a  sweet  and  manly 
voice,  a  Moorish  love  ditty. 

Just  opposite  the  place  where  the  Spanish  cavaliers  were  con- 
cealed, was  a  small  fountain  in  the  rock,  beside  the  road,  to  which  the 
horse  turned  to  drink ;  the  rider  threw  the  reins  on  his  neck,  and  con- 
tinued his  song. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  conferred  together ;  they  were  all  so  pleased 
with  the  gallant  and  gentle  appearance  of  the  Moor,  that  they  re- 
solved not  to  harm,  but  to  capture  him,  which,  in  his  negligent  mood, 
promised  to  be  an  easy  task ;  rushing,  therefore,  from  their  conceal- 
ment, they  thought  to  surround  and  seize  him.  Never  were  men 
more  mistaken.  To  gather  up  his  reins,  wheel  round  his  steed, 
biace  his  buckler,  and  couch  his  lance,  was  the  work  of  an  instant; 
and  there  he  sat,  fixed  like  a  castle  in  his  saddle,  beside  the  fountain. 

The  Christian  cavaliers  checked  their  steeds,  and  reconnoitred 
him  warily,  loth  to  come  to  an  encounter,  which  must  end  in  his  de- 
struction. 

The  Moor  now  held  a  parley :  '  If  you  be  true  knights,'  said  he, 
'  and  seek  for  honorable  fame,  come  on,  singly,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet 
each  in  succession ;  but  if  you  be  mere  lurkers  of  the  road,  intent  on 
spoil,  -come  all  at  once,  and  do  your  worst!' 

The  cavaliers  communed  fur  a  moment  apart,  when  one,  advancing 
singly,  exclaimed :  '  Although  no  law  of  chivalry  obliges  us  to  risk 
the  loss  of  a  prize,  when  clearly  in  our  power,  yet  we  willingly  grant, 
as  a  courtesy,  what  we  might  refuse  as  a  right.  Valiant  Moor!  de- 
fend thyself!' 

So  saying,  he  wheeled,  took  proper  distance,  couched  his  lance, 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  made  at  the  stranger.  The  latter  met 
him  in  mid  career,  transpierced  him  with  his  lance,  and  threw  him 
headlong  from  his  saddle.  A  second  and  a  third  succeeded,  but  were 
unhorsed  with  equal  facility,  and  thrown  to  the  earth,  severely 
wounded.  The  remaining  two,  seeing  their  comrades  thus  roughly 
treated,  forgot  all  compact  of  courtesy,  and  charged  both  at  once  upon 
the  Moor.  He  parried  the  thrust  of  one,  but  was  wounded  by  the 
other  in  the  thigh,  and,  in  the  shock  and  confusion,  dropped  his  lance. 
Thus  disarmed,  and  closely  pressed,  he  pretended  to  fly,  and  was 
hotly  pursued.  Having  drawn  the  two  cavaliers  some  distance  from 
the  spot,  he  suddenly  wneeled  short  about,  with  one  of  those  dexterous 
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movements  for  which  the  Moorish  horseman  were  renowned ;  passed 
swiftly  between  them,  swung  himself  down  firom  his  saddle,  so  as  to 
catch  up  his  lance,  then,  lightly  replacing  himself,  turned  to  renew 
the  combat. 

Seeing  him  thns  fresh  for  the  encounter,  as  if  just  issued  from  his 
tent,  one  of  the  cavaliers  put  his  lips  to  his  horn,  and  blew  a  blast, 
that  soon  brought  the  Alcayde  and  hb  four  companions  to  the  spot. 

The  valiant  Narvaez,  seeing  three  of  his  cavaliers  extended  on  the 
earth,  and  two  others  hotly  engaged  with  the  Moor,  was  struck  with 
admiration,  and  coveted  a  contest  with  so  accomplished  a  warrior. 
Interfering  in  the  iighc,  he  called  upon  his  followers  to  desist,  and 
addressing  the  Moor,  with  courteous  words,  invited  him  to  a  more 
equal  combat.  The  latter  readily  accepted  the  challenge.  For  some 
time,  their  contest  was  fierce  and  doubtful,  and  the  Alcayde  had  need 
of  all  his  skill  and  strength  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  antagonist. 
The  Moor,  however,  was  exhausted  by  previous  fighting,  and  by  Joss  of 
blood.  He  no  longer  sat  his  horse  firmly,  nor  managed  him  with  his 
wonted  skill»  Collecting  all  his  strength  for  a  last  assault,  he  rose  in 
bis  stirrups,  and  made  a  violent  thiiist  with  his  lance ;  the  Alcayde 
received  it  upon  his  shield,  and  at  the  same  time  wounded  the  Moor 
in  the  right  arm ;  then  closing,  in  the  shock,  he  grasped  him  in  his 
arms,  dragged  him  from  his  saddle,  and  fell  with  him  to  the  earth  : 
when  putting  his  knee  upon  his  breast,  and  his  dagger  to  his  throat, 
*  Cavalier,'  exclaimed  he,  '  render  thyself  my  prisoner,  for  thy  life  is 
in  my  hands !' 

'  Kill  me,  rather,'  replied  the  Moor,  *  for  death  would  be  less  grie- 
vous than  loss  of  liberty.' 

The  Alcayde,  however,  with  the  clemency  of  the  truly  brave,  in- 
sisted the  Moor  to  rise,  ministered  to  his  wounds  with  his  own  hands, 
and  had  him  conveyed  with  great  care  to  the  castle  qf  Allora.  His 
wounds  were  slight,  and  in  a  few  days  were  nearly  cured  ;  bat  the 
deepest  wound  had  been  inflicted  on  his  spirit.  He  was  constantly 
buned  in  a  profound  melancholy. 

The  Alcayde,  who  had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  treated 
him  more  as  a  friend  than  a  captive,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  cheer 
him,  but  in  vain ;  he  vras  always  sad  and  moody,  and,  when  on  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  would  keep  his  eyes  turned  to  the  south, 
with  a  fixed  and  wistfnl  gaze. 

'  How  is  this  V  exclaimed  the  Alcayde,  reproachfully,  '  that  you, 
who  were  so  hardy  and  fearless  in  the  field,  should  lose  all  spirit  in 
prison  ]  If  any  secret  g^ef  preys  on  your  heart,  confide  it  to  me,  as 
to  a  friend,  and  I  promise  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  cavalier,  that  you 
shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  the  disclosure.' 

The  Moorish  knight  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Alcayde.  'Noble 
cavalier,'  said  he,  'that  I  am  cast  down  in  spirit,  is  not  from  my  wounds, 
which  are  slight,  nor  from  my  captivity,  for  your  kindness  has  robbed 
it  of  all  gloom ;  nor  from  my  defeat,  for  to  be  conquered  by  so  ac- 
complished and  renowned  a  cavalier,  is  no  disgrace.  But  to  explain 
to  you  the  cause  of  my  grief,  it  is  necessary  to  g^ve  you  some  parti- 
culars of  my  story ;  and  this  I  am  moved  to  do,  by  the  great  sympathy 
you  have  manifested  toward  me,  and  the  magnanimity  that  shines 
through  all  your  actions.' 
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'  Know,  then,  that  my  name  is  Abendaraez,  and  that  I  am  of  the  noble 
but  unfortunate  line  of  the  Abencerrages  of  Granada.  Yoa  have 
doubtless  heard  of  the  destruction  that  fell  upon  our  race.  Cfaar)ged 
with  treasonable  designs,  of  which  they  were  entirely  innocent,  many 
of  them  were  beheaded,  Uie  rest  banished ;  so  that  not  an  Abencerr&ge 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  Granada,  excepting  my  father  and  my 
uncle,  whose  innocence  was  proved,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
persecutors.  It  was  decreed,  however,  that,  should  they  have  <^ifl- 
dren,  the  sons  should  be  educated  at  a  distance  fix>m  Granada,  and 
the  daughters  should  be  married  out  of  the  kingdom. 

'  Conformably  to  this  decree,  I  was  sent,  while  yet  an  infant,  to  be 
reared  in  the  fortress  of  Cartama,  the  worthy  Alcayde  of  which  vra» 
an  ancient  friend  of  my  father.  He  had  no  children,  and  received 
me  into  his  family  as  his  own  child,  treating  me  with  the  kindnees  and 
affection  of  a  father ;  and  I  grew  up  in  the  belief  that  he  really  was 
such.  A  few  years  afterward,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  hot 
his  tenderness  toward  me  continued  undiminished.  I  thus  grew  ap 
with  Xarisa,  for  so  the  infant  daughter  of  the  Alcayde  was  called,  as  her 
own  brother,  and  thought  the  growing  passion  which  I  felt  for  her, 
was  mere  fhitemal  affection.  I  beheld  her  charms  unfolding,  as 
it  were,  leaf  by  leaf,  like  the  morning  rose,  each  moment  disclosing 
fresh  beauty  and  sweetness. 

'  At  this  period,  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  Alcayde 
and  his  confidential  domestic,  and  found  myself  to  be  the  subject. 
'  It  is  time,*  said  he,  '  to  apprise  him  of  his  parentage,  that  he  may 
adopt  a  career  in  life.  I  have  deferred  the  communication  as  long- 
as  possible,  through  reluctance  to  inform  him  that  he  is  of  a  pro- 
acribed  and  an  unlucky  race/ 

'  This  intelligence  would  have  overwhelmed  me  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  the  intimation  that  Xarisa  was  not  my  sister,  operated  like  magic, 
and  in  an  instant  transformed  my  brotherly  affection  into  ardent  love. 

'  I  sought  Xarisa,  to  impart  to  her  the  secret  I  had  learned.  I  found 
her  in  the  garden,  in  a  bower  of  jessamines,  arranging  her  beautiful 
hair  by  the  mirror  of  a  crystal  fountain.  The  radiance  of  her  beauty 
dazzled  me.  I  ran  to  her  with  open  arms,  and  she  received  me  with 
a  sister's  embraces.  When  we  had  seated  ourselves  beside  the  foun- 
tain, she  began  to  upbraid  me  for  leaving  her  so  long  alone. 

'  In  reply,  I  informed  her  of  the  conversation  I  had  overheard.  The 
recital  shocked  and  distressed  her.  '  Alas !  cried  she,  then  is  our 
happiness  at  an  end  !' 

'  *  How  !'  exclaimed  I ;  '  wilt  thou  cease  to  love  me,  because  I  am 
not  thy  brother  V 

'  Not  so,'  replied  she  ;  '  but  do  you  not  know  that  when  it  is  once 
known  we  are  not  brother  and  sister,  we  can  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  be  thus  always  together  V 

*  In  fact,  from  that  moment  our  intercourse  took  a  new  character. 
We  met  often  at  the  fountain  among  the  jessamines,  but  Xarisa  no 
longer  advanced  with  open  arms  to  meet  me.  She  became  reserved 
and  silent,  and  would  blush,  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  when  I  seated 
myself  beside  her.  My  heart  became  a  prey  to  Uie  thousand  doubts 
and  fears  that  ever  attend  upon  true  love.  I  was  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  unreserved  intercourse  that  had 
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existed  between  us,  when  we  supposed  ourselves  brother  and  sister ; 
yet  I  would  not  have  had  the  relationship  true,  for  the  world. 

'  While  matters  were  in  this  state  between  us,  an  order  came  firom 
the  King  of  Granada  for  the  Alcayde  to  take  command  of  the  for- 
tress of  Coyn,  which  lies  directly  on  the  Christian  frontier.  He  pre- 
pared to  remove,  with  all  his  family,  but  signified  that  I  should  remain 
at  Cartama.  I  exclaimed  against  the  separation,  and  declared  that  I 
could  not  be  parted  from  Xarisa.  *  That  is  the  very  cause,'  said  he, 
'  why  I  leave  thee  behind.  It  is  time,  Abendaraez,  that  thou  shouldst 
know  the  secret  of  thy  birth  ;  that  thou  art  no  son  of  mine,  neither  is 
Xarisa  thy  sister.'  '  I  know  it  all,'  exclaimed  I,  *  and  I  love  her  with 
ten  fold  the  affection  of  a  brother.  You  have  brought  us  up  together ; 
you  have  made  us  necessary  to  each  other's  happiness  ;  our  hearts 
have  entwined  themselves  with  our  growth ;  do  not  now  tear  them 
asunder.  Fill  up  the  measure  of  your  kindness  ;  be  indeed  a  father 
to  me,  by  giving  me  Xarisa  for  my  wife.' 

'  The  brow  of  the  Alcayde  darkened  as  I  spoke.  *  Have  I  then  been 
deceived  V  said  he.  *  Have  those  nurtured  in  my  very  bosom,  been 
conspiring  against  me  ?  Is  this  your  return  for  my  paternal  tender- 
ness 1  —  Ut  beguile  the  affections  of  my  child,  and  teach  her  to  deceive 
her  father  1  It  was  cause  enough  to  refuse  thee  the  hand  of  my  daughter, 
that  thou  wert  of  a  proscribed  race,  who  can  never  approach  the 
walls  of  Granada;  this,  however,  I  might  have  passed  over;  but 
never  will  I  give  my  daughter  to  a  man  who  has  endeavored  to  vrin 
her  from  me  by  deception.' 

*  AH  my  attempts  to  vindicate  myself  and  Xarisa  were  unavailing. 
I  retired  in  anguish  from  his  presence,  and  seeking  Xarisa,  told  her 
of  this  blow,  which  was  worse  than  death  to  me.  *  Xarisa,'  said  I, 
'  we  part  for  ever !  I  shall  never  see  thee  more  !  Thy  father  will 
guard  thee  rigidly.  Thy  beauty  and  his  wealth  will  soon  attract  some 
happier  rival,  and  I  shall  be  forgotten !' 

'  Aarisa  reproached  me  with  my  want  of  faith,  and  promised  me 
eternal  constancy.  I  still  doubted  and  desponded,  until,  moved  by 
my  angruish  and  despair,  she  agreed  to  a  secret  union.  Our  espousals 
made,  we  parted,  with  a  promise  on  her  part  to  send  me  word  from 
Coyn,  should  her  father  absent  himself  from  the  fortress.  The 
very  day  after  our  secret  nuptials,  I  beheld  the  whole  train  of  the 
Alcayde  depart  from  Cartama,  nor  would  he  admit  me  to  his  pre- 
sence, or  permit  me  to  bid  farewell  to  Xarisa.  I  remained  at  Car- 
tama, somewhat  pacified  in  spirit  by  this  secret  bond  of  union  ;  but 
every  thing  around  me  fed  my  passion,  and  reminded  me  of  Xarisa. 
I  saw  the  windows  at  which  I  had  so  often  beheld  her.  I  wandered 
through  the  apartment  she  had  inhabited  ;  the  chamber  in  which  she 
had  slept.  I  visited  the  bower  of  jessamines,  and  lingered  beside  the 
fountain  in  which  she  had  delighted.  Every  thing  recalled  her  to  my 
imagination,  and  filled  my  heart  vnth  tender  melancholy. 

*  At  length,  a  confidential  servant  brought  me  word,  that  her  father 
was  to  depart  that  day  for  Granada,  on  a  short  absence,  inviting  me 
to  hasten  to  Coyn,  describing  a  secret  portal  at  which  I  should  apply, 
and  the  signal  by  which  I  would  obtain  admittance. 

'If  ever  you  have  loved,  most  valiant  Alcayde,  you  may  judge  of  the 
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transport  of  my  bosom.  That  very  night  I  arrayed  myaelf  in  m  j 
most  gallant  attire,  to  pay  due  honor  to  my  bride ;  and  arming  mys^f 
against  any  casual  attack*  issued  forth  privately  from  Caitama.  Yoa 
know  the  rest,  and  by  what  sad  fortune  of  war  I  found  myself,  insr^itfid 
of  a  happy  bridegroom,  in  the  nuptial  bower  of  Coyn,  yanquisbed, 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  within  the  walls  of  Allora.  The  term  of  ab- 
sence of  the  father  of  Xarisa  is  nearly  expired.  Within  three  days 
he  will  return  to  Coyn,  and  our  meeting  will  no  longer  be  posiiib]& 
Judge,  then,  whether  I  grieve  without  cause,  and  whether  I  may  noC 
well  be  excused  for  showing  impatience  under  confinement.' 

Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  was  greatly  moved  by  this  recital ;  for, 
though  more  used  to  rugged  war,  than  scenes  of  amorous  softnesa, 
he  was  of  a  kind  and  generous  nature. 

'  Abendaraez,'  said  he, '  I  did  not  seek  thy  confidence  to  gratify  an 
idle  curiosity.  It  grrieves  me  much  that  the  good  fortune  which  de- 
livered thee  into  my  hands,  should  have  marred  so  fiur  an  enterprise. 
Give  me  thy  faith,  as  a  true  knight,  to  return  prisoner  to  my  castle, 
within  three  days,  and  I  wiU  grant  thee  permission  to  accomplish  thy 
nuptials.' 

The  Abencerrage  would  have  thrown  himself  at  his  feet,  to  ponr 
out  protestations  of  eternal  gratitude,  but  the  Alcayde  prevented  him. 
Calling  in  his  cavaliera,  he  took  the  Abencerrage  by  the  right  hand« 
in  their  presence,  exclaiming  solemnly, '  You  promise,  on  the  faith  of 
a  cavalier,  to  return  to  my  castle  of  Allora  within  three  days,  and 
render  yourself  my  prisoner  V  And  the  Abencerrage  said, '  I  promise.' 

Then  said  the  Alcayde,  '  Go  !  and  may  rood  fortune  attend  yoa. 
If  you  require  any  safeguard,  I  and  my  cavaliers  are  ready  to  be  yoor 
companions.' 

The  Abencerrage  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Alcayde,  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment. '  Give  me,'  said  he, '  my  own  armor,  and  my  steed, 
and  I  require  no  guard.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  again  meet  with 
so  valorous  a  foe.' 

The  shades  of  night  had  fallen,  when  the  tramp  of  the  dapple  gray 
steed  resounded  over  the  draw-bridge,  and  immediately  afterward 
the  light  clatter  of  hoofs  along  the  road,  bespoke  the  fleetness  with 
which  the  youthful  lover  hastened  to  his  bride.  It  was  deep  night, 
when  the  Moor  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Coyn.  He  silently  and  cau- 
tiously walked  his  panting  steed  under  its  dark  walls,  and  having 
nearly  passed  round  them,  came  to  the  portal  denoted  by  Xarisa. 
He  paused  and  looked  round  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed,  and 
then  knocked  three  times  with  the  butt  of  his  lance.  In  a  little  while 
the  portal  was  timidly  unclosed  by  the  duenna  of  Xarisa.  '  Alas ! 
senor,'  said  she,  'what  has  detained  you  thus  long  1  Every  night  have 
I  watched  for  you ;  and  my  lady  is  sick  at  heart  with  doubt  and 
anxiety.' 

The  Abencerrage  hung  his  lance,  and  shield,  and  scimitar  against 
the  wall,  and  then  followed  the  duenna,  with  silent  steps,  up  a  winding 
stair-case,  to  the  apartment  of  Xarisa.  Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to 
describe  the  raptures  of  that  meeting.  Time  flew  too  swifUy,  and 
the  Abencerrage  had  nearly  forgotten,  until  too  late,  his  promise  to 
return  a  prisoner  to  the  Alcayde  of  Allora.    The  recollection  of  it 
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cama  to  him  with  a  pang,  and  suddenly  awoke  him  firom  his  dream  of 
bliss.  Xarisa  saw  his  Stored  looks,  and  heard  with  alarm  his  stifled 
sighs ;  but  her  countenance  brightened,  when  she  heard  the  cause. 
'  Let  not  thy  spirit  be  cast  down,'  said  she,  throwing  her  white  arms 
around  him.  '  I  have  the  keys  of  mv  father's  treasures ;  send  ransom 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  Christian,  and  remain  with  me.' 

'  No,'  said  Abendaraez,  '  I  have  given  my  word  to  return  in  per* 
son,  and  like  a  true  knight,  must  fulfil  my  promise.  After  that,  for- 
tune must  do  with  me  as  it  pleases.' 

'  Then,'  said  Xarisa,  '  I  will  accompany  thee.  Never  shall  you 
return  a  prisoner,  and  I  remain  at  liberty.' 

The  Abencerrage  was  transported  with  joy  at  this  new  proof  of 
devotion  in  his  beautiful  bride.  All  preparations  were  speedily  made 
for  their  departure.  Xarisa  mountea  behind  the  Moor,  on  his  power- 
ful steed ;  they  left  the  castle  walls  before  day-break,  nor  did  they 
Sause,  until  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  AUora,  which  was 
ung  wide  to  receive  them. 

Alighting  in  the  court,  the  Abencerrage  supported  the  steps  of  his 
trembling  bride,  who  remained  closely  veiled,  into  the  presence  of 
Rodrigo  de  Narvaez.  '  Behold,  valiant  Alcayde  !'  said  he, '  the  way  in 
which  an  Abencerrage  keeps  his  word.  I  promised  to  return  to 
thee  a  prisoner,  but  I  deliver  two  captives  into  your  power.  Behold 
Xarisa,  and  judge  whether  I  grieved  without  reason,  over  the  loss  oi 
such  a  treasure.  Receive  us  as  your  own,  for  1  confide  my  life  and 
her  honor  to  your  hands.' 

The  Alcayde  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  and 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  Moor.  '  I  know  not,'  said  he,  '  which  of  you 
surpasses  the  other ;  but  I  know  that  my  castle  is  graced  and  honored 
by  your  presence.  Enter  into  it,  and  consider  it  your  own,  while 
you  deign  to  reside  with  me.' 

For  several  days,  the  lovers  remained  at  Allora,  happy  in  each 
other's  love,  and  in  the  friendship  of  the  brave  Alcayde.  The  latter 
wrote  a  letter,  full  of  courtesy,  to  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  rela- 
ting the  whole  event,  extolling  the  valor  and  good  faith  of  the  Aben- 
cerrage, and  craving  for  him  the  royal  countenance. 

The  king  was  moved  by  the  stoi'y,  and  was  pleased  with  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  attention  to  the  wishes  of  a  gallant  and  chival- 
rous enemy ;  for  though  he  had  often  suffered  from  the  prowess  of 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  he  admired  the  heroic  character  he  had 
gained  throughout  the  land.  Calling  the  Alcayde  of  Coyn  into  his 
presence,  he  gave  him  the  letter  to  read.  The  Alcayde  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  with  rage,  on  the  perusal.  '  Restrain  thine  anger,  said 
the  king ;  '  there  is  nothing  that  the  Alcayde  of  AUora  could  ask,  that 
I  would  not  grant,  if  in  my  power.  Goihou  to  Allora;  pardon  thy 
children  ;  take  them  to  thy  home.  I  receive  this  Abencerrage  into 
my  favor,  and  it  will  be  my  delight  to  heap  benefits  upon  you  all.' 

The  kindling  ire  of  the  Alcayde  was  suddenly  appeased.  He 
hastened  to  Allora ;  and  folded  his  children  to  his  bosom,  who  would 
have  fallen  at  his  feet.  The  gallant  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  gave  liberty 
to  his  prisoner  without  ransom,  demanding  merely  a  promise  of  his 
firiendship.    He  accompanied  the  youthful  couple  and  their  father 
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to  Coyn,  where  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicmgs. 
When  the  festivities  were  over,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  returned 
to  his  fortress  of  AUora. 

After  his  departure,  the  Alcayde  of  Coyn  addressed  his  children : 
'  To  your  hands/  said  he,  '  I  confide  the  disposition  of  my  wealth. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  charge  you,  is  not  to  forget  the  ransom  yon 
owe  to  the  Alcayde  of  Allora.  His  magnanimity  you  can  never 
repay,  but  you  can  prevent  it  from  wronging  him  of  hb  just  daes. 
Give  him,  moreover,  your  entire  friendship,  for  he  merits  it  fiiUj, 
though  of  a  different  faith.' 

The  Abencerrage  thanked  him  for  his  generous  proposition,  which 
so  truly  accorded  with  his  own  wishes.  He  took  a  lai'ge  sum  of  gold, 
and  enclosed  it  in  a  rich  coffer;  and,  on  his  own  part,  sent  six  beau- 
tiful horses,  superbly  caparisoned;  with  six  shields  and  lances* 
mounted  and  embossed  With  gold.  The  beautiful  Xarisa,  at  the  same 
time,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Alcayde,  filled  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude  and  friendship,  and  sent  him  a  box  of  fragrant  cypress  wood, 
containing  linen,  of  the  finest  quality,  for  his  person.  The  valiant 
Alcayde  disposed  of  the  present  in  a  characteristic  manner.  The  horaes 
and  armor  be  shared  among  the  cavaliers  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  the  night  of  the  skirmish.  The  box  of  cypress  wood  and  its 
contents  he  retained,  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiml  Xarisa ;  and  sent 
her,  by  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  the  sum  of  goldpaid  as  a  ransom, 
entreating  her  to  receive  it  as  a  wedding  present.  This  courtesy  and 
magnanimity  raised  the  character  of  the  Alcayde  Rodrigo  de  Narraez 
still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  Moors,  who  extolled  him  as  a 
perfect  mirror  of  chivalric  virtue ;  and  firom  that  time  forward,  there 
was  a  continual  exchange  of  good  offices  between  them. 
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Ring,  ring  with  a  merry  peal,  the  bell, 

For  the  bridal  hour  bath  come;       [tell, 
The  festooned  wails  and  the  bright  lamps 

There  is  jov  within  that  home : 
With  nower-crowned  head, 
And  with  lightsome  tread. 

Comes  the  bride  from  her  chamber  forth ; 
She  lists  not  the  song, 
And  she  heeds  not  the  throng; 

To  her  they  are  little  worth ! 

u. 

For  the  touch  of  a  loving  hand  she  feels, 

And  the  strength  of  a  guidins  arm. 
While  the  blissful  smile  of  her  lover  steals 
O'er  her  spirit,  like  a  charm : 
Yet  tne  glistening  tear 
Of  a  maiden's  fear, 
As  a  diamond,  lights  her  eye; 
While  the  nuptial  vow 
Is  whispered  low, 
And  fastened  the  holy  tie. 

C^iar  Broeky  1839. 


Toll,  toll  with  a  solemn  peal,  the  knell! 

For  a  year  hath  passed  away, 
And  no  echo  of  gladsome  tones  may  tell 
The  return  of  this  bridal  day! 

Griefs  fount  is  stined, 

Grief's  sigh  is  heard 
On  the  breath  of  the  summer  gale. 

As  a  cheerless  one, 

Ry  a  grave  alone, 
Pours  to  heaven  her  bitter  tale! 


IT. 


And  is  it  the  same,  that  timorous  bride, 

Late  the  boast  of  a  brighter  scene  I  [side, 
Who  kneels  on  the  turf,  by  a  fresh  frave's 
With  that  sad,  that  altered  mieni 
'T  is  the  same  young  bride! 
O,  what  ills  betide, 
In  the  flight  of  a  single  year ! 
For  the  widow's  name 
She,  alas!  mustclaini, 
And  her  wealth  is  the  widow's  tear! 


E.  c.a. 
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■  V  EKT.  WALTBB  GOLTOM,  U  !•  I  T  ft  D  aTATBS'  WAVT, 


I. 

Hb  might  hat«  wared,  a  miracle  of  mind, 
Above  the  doobts  that  dim  thia  ahadowj  apbere^ 

And  poured  from  thence,  aa  muaic  on  the  wind. 
Thoae  prophet- tooea,  which  men  had  turned  to  bear, 

Aa  if  an  angel'a  voice  had  eunff  of  bliaa, 

In  aome  bright  world,  beyond  the  teara  of  thia. 

II. 

But  he  betrayed  hie  traat,  and  lent  his  gift 

Of  glorioua  facultiea  to  blight  and  mar 
The  moral  uniyerae,  and  aet  adrift 

The  anchored  ho|>e8  of  milliona :  thua  the  atar 
Of  hie  eventfol  deatiny  became 
A  wild  and  wandering  orb,  of  fiMrfol  fiame. 

III. 

That  orb  bath  aet ;  yet  still  its  Inrid  light 

Flashes  above  the  broad  horixon'a  verse, 
Aa  if  aome  comet,  plunging  from  its  height. 

Should  pauae  upon  the  ocean's  boiling  surge  ; 
And,  in  defiance  of  ita  darksome  doom, 
Light  for  itself  a  fierce  volcanic  tomb  1 

PhUmdMlpkU,  Jtfoy,  13, 1839.  w.  c. 
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A    LBTTSa    raoM    •TOBB:    now     riatT    TBANtLATEO    VBOM    TBB    CBBMAII. 

*t9mdtm,  JMgtut  MO,  HOB. 

I  LEFT  this  city  early  yesterday  morning,  accompanied  by  Murphy, 
the  dramatist,  on  a  visit  to  the  country  seat  of  Mr.  Ganick,  where  I 
have  passed  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 

It  was  a  most  voluptuous  summer  morning.  A  light  transparent 
vapor,  such  as  we  see  m  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  trembled  over  the 
fields,  and  the  face  of  nature  was  improved  by  the  veil.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  borne  upon  ether.  Every  thing  around  me  was  smiling  in 
delight.  Such  joyful  feelings  of  existence  are  enough  to  banish  all 
the  sophisms  touching  the  predominance  of  ill  in  this  ffood  world. 

The  dwelling  of  Grarrick  is  a  little  palace,  of  beautiful  proportions. 
It  stands  upon  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  here  winds  through 
richly-settled  and  elaborately-ornamented  grounds.  His  garden,  as 
it  is  called,  is  but  a  plat  of  clean  and  verdant  turf,  scattered  about 
which,  without  regard  to  symmetry,  is  a  variety  of  shrubbery  and 
trees.  Near  the  water,  stands  that  British  sanctuary,  the  Temple  of 
Shakspeare.  The  statue  of  the  Immortal  is  of  white  marble,  in 
life  size.  In  the  expression  which  the  artist  has  given  him,  he  seems 
transported  among  tne  scenes  he  has  himself  created,  and  to  be  listen- 
in^o  the  souk  of  Ariel. 

There  is  little  style  or  pretension  in  the  interior  of  Garrick's 
dwelling ;  but  a  serene,  noble  simplicity  pervades  the  apartments. 
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Here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  objects  which  mark  die  pecaliar 
genius,  and  sometimes  the  humor,  of  the  possessor.     The  ti^iesDj  is 
all  of  light,  soft,  and  agreeable  colors,  hung  with  excellent  pictiires 
of  the  most  renowned  actors  and  actresses,  taken  en  rdle.     Here  are 
the  four  celebrated  originals,  by  Hogarth,  entitled  '  The  Elecdon.' 
A  fifth,  by  the  same  master,  is  yet  more  remarkable.     It  was  intended 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  paintings,  to  represent '  The  Happj 
Marriage,'  which  was  to  have  been  a  counterpart  to  his  renowned 
'  Marriage  di  la  mode  ;'  but  whether  nature  was  deficient  in  models 
for  this  subject,  or  the  artist  in  invention,  I  do  not  know.     Only  one 
of  the  pictures  is  commenced,  and  in  this,  the  head  of  the  bride  is 
alone  completed.     Hogarth  here  shows  himself  to  be  a  skilful  painter 
of  beauty.   A  more  soft,  lovely,  and  altogether  attractive  countenance, 
has  seldom  been  produced.     I  also  saw  Garrick's  portrait,  by  oar 
country-woman,  Angelica  Kaufmann,  painted  in  gray ;  and  another  chi 
China,  copied  from  Reynolds,  in  which  Garrick  appears  as  a  dis- 
guised Chinese.     While  among  the  productions  of  art,  I  must  not 
neglect  to  speak  of  a  small  box,  made  n*om  the  sacred  mulberry  tree, 
in  the  shade  of  which  Shakspeare  was  wont  to  repose.     This  relic  is 
exhibited  with  the  most  devout  emotion. 

But  you  desire  to  hear  something  of  the  man  and  of  the  actor,     I 
shall  not  speak  to  day,  and  perhaps  never ;  for  Professor  Lichtenberg^ 
has  said  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject.     You  are  already  aware 
that  Garrick  is  a  handsome  man.     It  is  true,  he  is  not  a  demi-god  in 
person,  being  a  little  below  medium  size ;  and  he  wants  about  a  pied 
du  Roi,  to  realize  the  ideal  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes, 
or  what  the  French  terra,  the  *  high  tragic  stature.*     Yet  his  figure 
is  neat  and  comely ;  full,  without  being  fat ;  firm  and  nervous.   When 
he  speaks,  his  whole  body  is  animated,  and  every  play  of  his  muscles, 
every  external  movement,  accords  admirably  with  die  inwaid  emo- 
tions.    I  think  I  have  never  seen  so  expressive  a  face,  or  limbs  which 
seemed  more  fully  and  gracefully  to  participate  in  his  theme.     While 
Previllon  was  once  enacting  the  part  of  a  drunkard,  to  an  admiring 
audience,  Garrick  cried  out  to  him,  *  Your  feet  are  sober!' 

You  observe,  at  first  sight,  that  gayety,  raillery,  and  hence  comedy, 
are  natural  to  Gairick.     A  keen  humor,  a  satirical  Hudibrastic  arch- 
ness, flashes  from  his  eyes  ;  yet  as  it  is  always  united  with  great  hila- 
rity of  feeling,  it  rather  attracts  than  repels.     You  may  imagine  what 
entire  control,  and  what  creative  power,  he  must  possess  over  his  phy- 
siognomy, to  hide  so  completely  such  originsd  stamps  of  nature, 
when  in  his  ereat  tragic  characters ;  and  still  you  must  fall  short  in 
your  conceptions,  unless  you  know  the  man,  and  then  see  him  as 
Lear,  in  the  storm-scene,  or  his  hell- visage  in  the  battle  scene  of  Richard. 
Garrick  associates  with  the  first  of  the  land,  and  is  much  honored 
and  beloved  by  them.     Fortunately  for  his  friends,  he  has  not  con- 
tracted that  tone  of  the  haul  societt  which  fetters,  by  conventional 
laws,  the  freedom  and  the   glad  impulses  of  nature.     This  noble 
tree  could  not  be  transformed  into  a  clipped  garden  hedge.     He  al- 
lows free  plsy  to  his  humor,  and  believes  that  mirth  and  heart-felt 
laughter  form  the  grand  elixir  of  life.     The  character  of  his  wit  is 
shown  in  his  epilogues  and  prologues,  which  abound  in  facetious  con- 
trasts, pleasing  equivoques,  jeu-de-mots,  and  apt  quotations  from  the 
ancient  and  modem  dramatists,  or  from  his  favorite  poet,  Horace.    The 
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qualities  of  bis  heart  you  may  best  learn  from  his  epistolary  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends,  where  a  light,  flowing  style  is  the  vehicle 
of  the  most  noble  feelings.  He  is  prolific  in  anecdotes,  and  acts 
what  he  relates ;  frequently  converting  mere  bagatelles  into  dramas. 
The  features  and  voice  of  others  are  accurately  reflected  in  his  own. 
Here,  too,  we  see  something  of  that  language  of  action,  which  is  so 
true  to  nature,  and  so  effective,  in  his  g^eat  tragic  personations.  I 
recently  beheld  the  power  of  this  silent  language,  in  the  dagger- 
scene  of  Macbeth.  A  gentleman  who  was  in  my  company  at  the 
theatre,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  fell  horror- 
stricken  and  senseless  upon  the  floor,  while  Garrick  was  clutching 
the  'air  drawn-dagger  of  the  mind.' 


SEALS     ON     OLD     LETTERS. 

Mbuobials  are  ye,  of  time  passed  away ! 
Vain  words,  kind  records,  echoes  mid  decay: 
Crest  and  device,  and  proud  emblasoned  seal, 
Emblem  and  motto,  what  doth  each  reveal? 

Behold !    A  leaf:  *  I  only  change  in  death !' 
No  amaranth  wert  thou,  in  friendship's  wreath. 
Fairest  Adele  1  —  false  sera  in  beauty  set  I 
Leaf  bora  to  wither  —  doomed  to  unregret  I 

Lo,  here!    The  shears:  'We  part  to  meet  again.' 
Atropos  fell  hath  clipped  thy  thread  in  twain, 
Peerless  Leona !  rose  of  purity! 
Death  to  his  garland  sad  hath  gathered  thee! 

An  altar  fire,  and  cross,  revered  for  aye ; 

The  motto  *  L^ amour  d  la  veritt* 

Fair  seeming  words,  and  fairer  seeming  token ; 

Flame,  quenched  in  Lethe !  —  cross,  too  rudely  broken  I 

A  carrier  dove,  and  the  initial '  D. ;' 

Thy  letters  all  are  'carrier  doves'  to  me, 

O  my  sweet  sister  1  —  thou  so  treasured  still, 

Where'er  I  wander,  or  in  joy  or  ill ; 

Time,  that  nor  spareth  kindred  nor  degree. 

Hath  laft  unscathed  the  heart  that  shrineth  thee ! 

A  lantern,  here^  and  '  Brighter  hours  will  come :' 
Thou  hast  gone  down  in  shadow  to  the  tomb, 
O  friend  beloved !    Oreen  leaves  are  on  the  trees, 

The  summer  wind  plays  lightly  in  the  bough  ; 
But  thee  the  green  leaf  slade  not,  nor  the  breeze ; 

Seeking  for  liuht!  for  light!  beyond  the  skies^ 
Thou  hast  passed  on  in  hope,  but  even  now, 

E'en  to  the  glorious  gate  of  paradise ! 

The  turbaned  Moor,  borne  by  our  house's  line, 

By  one  who  dwells  in  eastern  lands  afar, 
And  one,  who,  tossed  upon  the  foaming  brine. 

Steers  his  lon«  bark  by  yonder  radiant  star ; 
T&  lingerers  long !—  thou,  'neath  a  burning  sky. 

Thou,  where  the  storm-vexed  waters  onward  aweep ; 
Oh !  be  a  sister's  love  the  beacon  high, 

To  point  ye  homeward  o'er  the  pathless  deep  1 

A  cvpher  here,  on  a  fair  field  impressed  ; 
Qod  of  the  orphan !    Thou  hast  spared,  and  blessed 
My  mother  I    Nay,  why  count  that  friends  are  flown. 
While  yflb  tha  tme^  are  left  1  —  ye^  and  the  dead  I  mine  own  I 
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Thosb  persons  prophesied  truly,  who  said  that  the  NoTember 

elections  would  he  the  hottest  ever  contested  in  the  town  of , 

and  throughout  the  whole  of  Queens  county.  So  equaUy  were  the 
parties  balanced,  that  the  majorities  were  calculated  by  units,  and  the 
slightest  dereliction  on  the  part  of  either,  would  be  enough  to  torn 
the  scale  of  victory.  The  most  powerful  efforts  were  therefore  to 
be  made  by  each,  to  bring  their  entire  weight  to  bear,  while  thoee 
who  took  no  active  part,  were  about  to  look  on  with  the  eagerness  of 
those  who  gaze  upon  the  ground  where  Greek  meets  Greek,  in  an 
exactly  equal  contest,  and  where  skilful  tactics  keep  the  issue  in 
suspense. 

The  faction  whose  motions  we  are  chiefly  to  consider,  had  upon 
their  ticket  for  assemblyman,  the  name  of  Mr.  Silas  Roe,  a  gendeman 
who  was  a  butcher  by  profession,  a  man  of  good  intentions,  of  un- 
flinching honesty,  ana  of  no  education.     This  last  attribute  was  not 
considered  essential  by  the  party  who  had  placed  him  in  nomina- 
tion.    They  had  much  rather  he  should  '  toe  the  mark,*  and  did  not 
like  your  men  of  college  learning.     Such  persons,  they  said,  -were 
above  the  people,  not  of  them,  and  could  not  know  their  wants. 
Their  principles  on  this  point  had  found  a  triumphant  vindication  in 
Mr.  Roe's  predecessor,  the  Hon.  Sandy  Fink,  who,  it  was  notorious, 
could  hardly  write  his  own  name,  and  yet  who  stood  forth  so  promi- 
nently in  the  field  of  politics,  and  received  the  favor  of  his  consti- 
tuents so  often,  that  I  shall  begin  by  presenting  a  slight  sketch  of  his 
political  career. 

Mr.  Sandy  Fink  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  race  of  dam- 
men,  who  dwelt  on  the  south  side  of  Long-Island.  There  is  a  place 
called  Rockaway,  open  to  the  sea,  whether  so  named  from  a  race  of 
Indians,  now  extinct,  or  from  the  rocking  of  the  waves,  I  cannot  telL 
In  summer,  it  is  an  acceptable  retreat  for  citizens,  who  flee  from  the 
fury  of  the  dog-star,  or  from  the  odors  of  the  town.  Here,  when 
you  have  escaped  the  weary  monotony  of  home,  you  may  enjoy  that 
public  privacy,  which  is  so  congenial  to  the  reflective  mind;  the 
screaming  of  many  children  trundling  their  hoops,  and  the  delightful 
society  of  nurses.  To  these  advantages,  which  are  common  to  other 
watering  places,  Rockaway  annexes  others,  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own.  Here  is  a  noble  Pavilion,  with  a  piazza  overlooKing  the  sea, 
and  epicurean  tables,  which  all  the  elements  are  ransacked  to  supply. 
Before  you  is  an  illimitable  stretch  of  white  sands,  and  '  the  sea,  the 
sea,  the  open  sea,'  rolling  in  boundless  magnificence.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  its  delights.  By  day,  the  breeze  comes  up  cool  and 
refreshing ;  every  night  there  are  dances ;  and  Neptune  is  delighted 
with  the  sound  of  the  viol,  blending  with  the  music  of  the  waves. 

Not  far  from  this  place  lives  the  Hon.  Sandy  Fink.    He  occupies 
the  comfortable  abode  of  his  father?,  and  followed,  until  very  lately, 
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the  same  pursuits.  These  were  sufRciently  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  premises.  Seines  and  nets  were  extended  over  the 
fences ;  here  sat  a  bevy  of  decoy-ducks,  and  there  lay  oars,  harpoons, 
eel-spears,  and  all  the  implements  of  fishery.  Living  on  a  small 
farm,  he  made  some  attempts  at  husbandry ;  but  the  characteristic  of 
the  soil,  on  the  '  south  side,'  is  sand  ;  and  although  the  plough-share 
bad  done  its  duty,  and  mossbonkers  and  horse-feet  had  been  strewn 
over  it,  to  enrich  it,  it  yielded,  in  the  best  seasons,  only  a  miserable 
crop ;  so  that  Mr.  Fink  seldom  experienced  the  exuberant  compla- 
cency of  the  worldling,  who  invited  his  soul  to  take  its  ease  for  many 
years,  and  to  be  merry,  for  his  wine-presses  were  running  over,  his- 
barns  and  his  store-houses  filled  with  plenteousness.  He  was  an' 
amphibious  being ;  and  when  provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  meal 
waxed  low  in  the  barrel,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him  if  he 
could  not  have  taken  to  the  water. 

He  straitway  seized  his  spear,  and  began  to  stab  eels  in  the  neigh- 
boring creek.  Now  as  many  persons  have  never  learned  to  discriminate 
rightly  between  an  eel  and  a  snake,  I  do  assure  them,  on  the  faith  of 
an  islander,  that  when  the  skin  is  stripped  off,  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  and  they  are  skilfully  fried,  they  are  a  sufficiently  dainty  dish  to 
set  before  the  king,  Mr.  Fink  said  he  should  never  starve,  as  long 
as  there  were  any  eels  to  stab.  But  he  often  went  into  the  bay  to 
catch  clams,  which  he  accomplished  by  jumping  into  the  water,  and 
scooping  them  out  of  the  sand  with  his  toes*  When  he  had  ob- 
tained more  than  he  wanted  for  his  own  use,  or  could  find  a  market 
for,  in  his  own  neighborhood,  he  put  them  into  barrels,  and  getting 
out  his  disconsolate  horse,  and  rope  harness,  set  out  on  a  slow  walk 
for  the  New- York  market.  By  a  long  course  of  persevering  industry,, 
his  circumstances  were  rendered  a  little  easier,  and  he  became  the 
owner  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  schooner,  which  went  to  the  metro- 
polis for  ashes,  and  which  was  called  the  '  Sally- Ann.'  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  nomination  for  the  assembly,  ambition  was  a  passion 
which  had  never  entered  his  soul ;  unless,  indeed,  you  dignify  by  that 
title  the  eagerness  which  he  sometimes  manifested,  wnen  he  went 
into  the  bay,  that  he  might 

*  have  good  luck  that  day, 

And  catch  a  load  of  clama.' 

The  way  that  he  came  to  be  nominated  for  assembly,  was  this  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Rockaway  had  enough  to  employ  them  in  summer ; 
but  when  the  season  had  passed  away  which  rendered  it  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort,  and  winter  had  frozen  up  the  resources  of  industry^ 
and  turned  its  grandeur  into  dreariness,  they  met  at  evening  in  the  tap- 
room of  a  small  tavern,  to  dissipate  their  time  in  cups,  ana  to  discuss 
the  politics  of  the  day.  It  was  surprising  to  remark  the  warmth  and 
violence  of  these  Rockaway  politicians,  which  sometimes  waxed  so 
great  as  to  rise  above  the  roar  of  the  sea.  They  hauled  public  cha- 
racters over  the  coals  without  remorse,  and  freely  called  m  questioo 
their  public  acts ;  while  shark  stories  came  in,  by  way  of  episode, 
and  the  tales  of  a  marine  people. 

Mr.  Fink  often  formed  one  in  the  midst  of  these  social  circles ; 
and  here  he  acquired  that  relish  for  public  affairs,  which  will  probably 
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never  fonake  him.     Being  of  a  phlegmatic  temper,  he  said  tittle  ; 
and  as  he  never  took  an  extra  cap,  was  never  betrayed  into  an  angry 
tone.     When  he  found  himself  getting  beyond  his  depth  in  an  arra- 
ment,  he  drew  back  his  feet  with  care,  fdways  remembering  wbat 
happened  when  the  'Sally -Ann,'  from  being  too  venturesome,  got 
earned  out  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  having  the  dominie  of  Jemaico  on 
board,  and  a  large  party,   who   were  going   out  to  the    Fiahiog 
Banks.     Mr.  Fink's  connection  with  the  farmers  of  the  south  side 
was  extensive.     A-  number  of  these  worthies,  being  together  one 
evening,  and  discussing  the  prospects  of  the  next  election,  thought  it 
no  more  than  fkir  that  a  candidate  for  assembly  should  be  chosen 
from  their  section  of  the  county.     Some  one  suggested  the  name  of 
Mr.  Sandy  Fink.     This  called  forth  a  hearty  response  from  all  pre- 
sent.    Very  soon  a  rumor  got  abroad,  and  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  that  he  was  the  proper  man  ;  and  at  last  the  wishes  of  the 
party  seemed  to  have  settled  down  definitively  on  him.     For  his  own 
part,  he  at  first  gave  no  credit  to  these  reports ;  but  presently  they 
reached  him  in  an  undeniable  form.     Then  he  began  honestly  to  con- 
fess to  himself  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  so  high  a  station  ;  that 
the  people  honored  him  far  beyond  his  expectations  or  deserts ;  thai 
he  Old  not  aspire  to  be  a  law-giver.     In  fine,  he  did  not  cherish  the 
slightest  idea  of  accepting  the  honor.     That  he  might  leave  his  busi- 
ness in  the  winter,  without  detriment,  was  very  true  ;  but  *  there  are 
better  men,*  said  he ;  'so  where  's  the  use  ]'     Hut  his  neighbors  soon 
talked  him  out  of  this  firm  resistance,  and  a  visit  from  Mr.  Bang  resulted 
in  his  entire  acquiescence.     This  Mr.  Bang  was  a  thin-faced  man, 
with  black  whiskers,  a  hard  worker  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  the 
oracle  of  his  party,  who  drove  about  the  county  continually,  in  a  light 
'  sulky,'  on  grass-hopper  springs,  to  distribute  speeches,  and  to  open 
the  eyelids  of  the  people.     He  told  Mr.  Fink  plainly,  and  without 
mincing  the  matter,  that  he  must  consent  to  run  ;  that  they  could  not 

Set  any  one  else ;  and  that  their  entire  hopes  were  placed  on  him. 
Ir.  Fink  replied  that  *  if  he  must,  he  must.' 
In  the  middle  of  the  Big  Plains,  and  standing  entirely  alone,  un- 
shaded by  any  tree  or  green  thing,  there  is  an  odd  building,  which 
serves  at  once  the  purposes  of  a  county  court-house,  a  tavern,  and  a 
jail.  Here  a  convention  was  appointed,  on  a  certain  day.  On  ap- 
proaching the  place,  Mr.  Fink's  heart  throbbed  within  him  at  behold- 
ing the  vast  concourse  of  men.  Vehicles  of  eveiy  description  were 
arranged  without,  and  a^oodly  number  of  saddled  horses  denoted  the 
presence  of  cavaliers.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  by  inviting 
J ustice  Van  Lew  to  the  chair.  A  committee  soon  retired  to  nominate 
candidates;  and  when,  on  their  return,  they  offered  Mr.  Fink,  and 
the  approval  of  the  meetin?  was  heartily  testified,  he  rose  up  amid 
the  most  tremendous  cheenng,  and  with  a  falteiing  tongue,  declared 
his  readiness  to  serve  the  '  great  and  glorious  cause  of  the  people.' 
Another  expression  of  enthusiastic  feeling  followed  this  avowal,  so 
violent  that  the  old  building  was  shaken  to  its  foundations,  the  glasses 
rattled  in  the  bar,  the  prisoners  looked  out  of  their  grated  windows, 
and  a  flock  of  sheep  scampered  over  the  plains  like  mad.  Alas ! 
alas !  Mr.  Fink  little  knew  what  a  burden  he  hud  then  consented 
should  be   imposed  on  his  shoulders !     He  who  leaves  the  quiet 
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walks  of  private  life,  ambitinus  of  the  pomp  or  spoils  of  office,  has 
bid  adieu  to  '  thrice  sweet'  liberty,  and  has  become  the  public  slave. 
All  who  have  united  to  place  him  where  he  is,  elevate  themselves  into 
the  rank  of  patrons,  and  with  insolent  supervision,  pry  into  his  acts, 
while  his  name  is  bandied  upon  profane  lips,  like  any  common  word. 
He  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  sovereign  people.  Every  man  bestows 
on  him  a  kick,  if  he  wills ;  and  happy  is  he  who  comes  out  unhurt 
from  such  a  dreadful  ordeal.  Farewell,  then,  to  his  days  of  plea- 
santness and  to  his  nights  of  ease  !  His  weary  labors  cannot  procure 
forgetfulness,  and  the  softest  pillow  cannot  confer  repose.  Though 
the  popular  breath  be  soft  and  vernal,  he  trembles  lest  it  veer  into 
an  adverse  tempest ;  and  though  the  sun  shine  never  so  brightly,  he 
imagines  the  thunder  growling  in  the  distance,  and  his  heavy  heart 
presages  the  storm. 

Mr.  Fink  found  himself  impaled  on  both  horns  of  a  dilemma.  His 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  many,  extolled  him  in  such  extravagant 
terms,  and  endowed  him  with  so  many  new  attributes,  that  his  cheeks 
tingled  for  very  shame  at  their  falsity,  and  it  cost  him  a  great  many 
struggles,  before  he  was  actually  and  solemnly  brought  to  believe  all 
that  they  told  him.  They  said  that  an  honest  man  was  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  and  that  Mr.  Fink  was  just  such  a  noble  work ;  that 
he  possessed  every  admirable  quality  of  mind,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  '  nature's  noblemen.'  Truly  he  had  reason  to  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  his  friends.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  enemies,  (and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  learned  that  he  had  enemies  ;  men  who  had  sud- 
denly been  transformed  into  foes,  and  in  whose  way  he  was  certain 
he  had  never  laid  the  weight  of  a  feather  or  a  straw,)  preferred  against 
him  the  most  vindictive  charges.  They  had  faUen  upon  some  chemi* 
cal  process,  by  which  they  brought  back  old  spots  which  had  been 
clean  wiped  out  of  his  reputation,  by  age  and  good  conduct.  Some 
accusations  there  were,  which  were  so  utterly  '  without  form  and  void,' 
that  he  could  not  but  marvel  at  their  authors.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day's  ride,  he  heard  himself  severally  accused,  at  the  Little 
Plains,  of  bribery,  at  the  Big  Plains,  of  *  picking  and  stealing,'  at  the 
Bog  Lots,  of  false  measure,  and  somewhere  else,  of  adultery.  He 
had  not  yet  learned  that  the  public  ser\'ant  must  be  cased  in  triple 
brass  against  such  slanders  ;  and  he  clenched  his  fist,  in  mighty  de« 
spair,  and  swore  that  they  were  '  heinous  lies,  and  he  could  take  his 
•olid  oath  of  it.' 

As  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Fink's  departure  drew  near,  he  felt  an  increas** 
ing  reluctance,  and  regretted  the  more  deeply  that  he  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  yield  his  name.  When  he  did  so,  however,  he  had  made 
an  inward  reservation,  that  he  would  not  go,  unless  be  could  clear 
all  his  expenses,  and  save  his  dollar  a  day.  He  now  exaggerated  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  making  a  journey  to  Albany.  Then  he  pictured 
to  himself  the  august  nature  of  the  assembly,  and  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  dread.  He  was  told  that  he  must  make  a  speech  when  ho 
took  the  oath,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  what  he  should  say,  and  how 
he  should  say  it.  At  last,  he  gave  that  up  in  despair,  and  said  that  if 
he  took  the  oath, '  it  would  be  about  as  much  as  he  could  do.'  Fi- 
nally, on  the  very  day  when  he  should  have  started,  he  was  seised 
with  sundry  aches  and  ailments,  and  had  the  rheumatism  so  smartly, 
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that  be  could  scarcely  move  from  his  chair.  In  this  situation  he 
tinned  many  days,  until  it  began  to  be  rumored  abroad  that  the  mem- 
ber  for  Queens  was  not  going  at  all.  His  friends  protested  that  he 
was  providentially  hindered,  but  his  opponents  raised  a  great-hue-and- 
cry,  and  declared  that  his  sickness  was  only  a  sham.  Had  they  seen 
him  in  his  easy  chair,  his  whole  countenance  distorted  with  fierce 
pangs,  they  might  have  stretched  their  charity  a  little.  Theie  was  a 
little  spit-tire  newspaper,  printed  in  the  neighboring  village,  which 
espoused  a  different  side  in  politics.  In  it  he  found  an  enemy  more 
bitter  than  gall,  and  articles  were  frequently  seen  in  it  to  this  effect  : 


'  Ths  Msmbka  roft  Qubbvs.  —  We  wish  to  be  informed  what  haebeoome  of  thia  _ 
lleman,  who,  up  to  this  time,  as  we  are  credibly  told,  has  not  taken  his  seat  in^the 
Assembly.  Ii  cannot  be  suspected  that  we  derive  any  peculiar  pleasure  from  seeing; 
this  section  of  country  misrepresented ;  but  inasmuch  as  his  party  left  no  means  mn- 
tried,  either  of  bribery  or  corruption^  to  eleet  Mr.  Fink,  we  cannot  but  condole  with 
them  that  they  should  have  apent  their  atrength  for  nought.  We  have  heard  it  ru- 
mored thai  aome  aches  or  ailments  are  the  cause  of  this  tardiness.  How  this  may  be, 
we  cannot  sayi  but  we  do  aay,  and  we  have  it  on  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Fxxk  wmm 
seen,  a  day  or  two  ago,  riding  about  his  farm,  on  a  load  of  mosabonkers,  apparently  in 
robust  health.  Who  can  inform  ua  whether  this  county  is  ic^  be  unrepresented  or  mi*- 
represented  the  present  session  1    We  psuse  for  a  reply.' 

Now  all  this  was  very  provoking ;  and  every  week  this  little  inso- 
lent print  made  the  delay  of  Mr.  Fink  the  theme  of  its  leading  edi- 
torials, which  were  sent  post-haste  to  him,  at  Rockaway,  although 
he  did  not '  take  the  papers.'     When  he  had  spelled  them  out,  they 
wounded  him  very  deeply.     But  what  prevailed  on  him  most,  was  a 
visit  from  the  man  in  the  sulky,  with  grass-hopper  springs.     He  re- 
monstrated sternly  with  him  ;  represented  the  injurious  conversation 
to  which  his  tardiness  gave  rise,  and  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in 
the  Assembly ;  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise,  that  he  would  start 
as  soon  as  his  health  became  a  little  better.     Mr.  Fink  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  fulfil  this  promise  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  keep 
clear  of  breakers  at  Rockaway,  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  more  qoiet 
waters. 

He  accordingly  began  to  make  the  requisite  preparations.  He 
procured  a  bran-new  suit  of  pepper-and-salt  clothes,  laid  aside  his 
seven-leagued  boots,  with  which  he  went  into  the  bay,  for  a  pair  of 
neat  cow-bides,  with  substantial  soles,  and  bought  a  new  pinch-beck 
watch,  that  he  might  give  the  time  of  day  to  members  of  the  assem- 
bly. Having  got  into  such  respectable  trim,  and  being  now  utterly 
'  without  excuse,'  he  appointed  a  time  for  his  departure,  and  would 
certainly  have  got  off,  if  a  violent  tempest  had  not  arisen,  on  the  eve 
of  that  very  day,  which  threw  upon  the  sea  shore  an  unheard  of 
quantity  of  -^  clams  !  The  gale  had  been  universal.  Every  where 
the  waters  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  tearing  away  the  ancient 
land -marks,  and  sweeping  up  marine  productions  on  the  land.  But 
it  was  not  that  the  waters  of  the  North  River  were  so  swollen,  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  them,  on  the  next  day,  that  Mr.  Fink 
staid  behind.  For  the  noble  ships  which  make  the  Hudson  their 
home,  regard  not  the  boisterous  winds  or  waves,  which  deterred  the 
old  mariners  of  that  storied  river.  And  whether  its  surface  is  agi- 
tated  by  storms,  or  reflects,  as  in  a  mirror,  a  thousand  romantic  scenes. 
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magnificently  graceful,  they  float  onward  to  their  haven,  as  a  well- 
poised  bird  cuts  through  its  native  air. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Fink  walked  along  the  sea-shore.  He  be- 
held the  ocean  still  raging  with  great  violence,  some  ships  in  the  off- 
ing, and  many  pieces  of  wreck- wood  cast  upon  the  strand.  But  what 
engaged  his  attention  most,  and  made  his  heart  beat  highest,  was,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  whole  sea  shore  covered  with  clams, 
and  cockles,  opening  and  shutting,  and  gasping  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Then  he  reflected,  that  soon  the  noon-tide  would  beat  upon 
them,  and  they  would  be  dead ;  and  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be, 
if  he  could  gather  them  all  up ;  for  neither  mossbonkers  nor  horse- 
feet  would  enrich  his  soil  so  much.  As  long  as  he  had  lived  at  Rock- 
away,  such  a  phenomenon  he  had  never  beheld  before.  Here  were 
more  clams  voluntarily  given  up,  and  thrown  high  and  dry  by  the 
mere  force  of  wind  and  tide,  than  he  could  scoop  out  of  the  sands 
with  his  toes  in  a  century  !  What  advantage  would  it  be,  if  they 
were  left  to  decay  on  the  sterile  beach,  or  if  their  dead  carcasses  were 
sucked  back  into  the  sea  ?  Why,  the  very  lime  of  their  shells  would 
be  an  invaluable  treasure.  After  much  reflection,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  remain  at  Rockaway  that  day, 
and  gather  in  this  harvest  of  clams.  And  he  did  so.  He  procured 
a  pair  of  stout  oxen  and  a  wagon,  and  ploughing  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  toiled  diligently  until  evening,  and  collected  an  enormous  heap. 
The  next  day  he  was  similarly  employed.  On  the  third,  he  bestirred 
himself  in  earnest,  for  the  session  was  now  half  over  at  Albany,  and 
his  constituents  were  very  clamorous.  His  afiairs  being  all  wound 
up,  and  his  will  signed,  he  kissed  his  wife,  shook  hands  with  his 
fnends,  enveloped  himself  in  his  great  coat,  of  seven  capes,  and  get- 
dnff  on  the  box  of  the  Rockaway  coach,  went  off  with  a  hurrah. 

He  travelled  very  comfortably  over  the  salt  meadows,  until  he 
came  to  Goose  Creek.  There  he  found,  that  the  bridge  which  span- 
ned that  renowned  stream  with  a  single  arch,  under  which  sedge- 
boats  could  pass  with  their  sails  set,  and  which  is  thence  called  the 
*  Big  Bridge,'  had  been  swept  away  by  the  freshet.  Not  a  beam  or 
splinter  of  it  remained.  This  not  only  excited  his  deep  astonishment, 
but  threw  him  into  a  train  of  reflections,  as  to  what  would  become  of 
the  dividends  of  the  bridge  company  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  finally, 
by  compelling  him  to  go  a  roundabout  way  on  his  journey,  awakened 
his  fears  lest  he  should  reach  the  city  too  late  for  the  evening  boat. 
On  intimating  this,  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses  to  get  the  mem- 
ber of  assembly  down  in  time.  But  steam  \vaits  for  nobody,  and 
steamboats  are  very  apt  to  give  one  the  slip.  Now  when  the  traveller 
has  entirely  missed  his  reckoning,  and  arrives  only  to  see  a  long  line 
of  smoke  vanishing  in  the  distance,  he  is  apt  to  turn  on  his  heel  with 
a  stoic's  indifference,  remarking  that  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  what 
cannot  be  helped,  becomes  more  tolerable  by  endurance.  But  it  is 
a  very  agg^*avating  circumstance,  to  find  the  boat  only  a  half  a  dozen 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  from  the  wharf,  and  the  whole  deck  crowded 
with  human  faces,  grinning  at  you.  The  disappointed  man  is  smitten 
with  remorse,  and  begins  to  reason,  that  if  he  had  left  his  home  a  half 
a  minute  sooner,  or  if  he  had  not  stopped  to  drink  a  glass  of  water, 
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or  a  glass  of  something  stronger,  or  if  he  had  not  shaken  haiuls  irith 
a  friend,  all  this  vexation  might  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Fink,  being  a  corpulent  man,  arrived  almost  breathleea,  drag^- 
ging  a  white  trunk  after  him ;  and  swaying  liis  hat  to  and  fro,  roaied 
out,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress  :  '  Stop,  capting!  1  am  the  legis- 
lative of  Long- Island  !*     Whether  through  the  influence  of  friendly 
feelings,  or  the  apparition  of  a  man  with  a  white  trunk,  the  captain, 
who  was  a  Ldng-island  man,  observed  the  signal.     The  bell  tingled, 
the  wheels  stopped,  then  retrograded ;  the  boat  approached  the  vrhai^ 
Mr.  Fink  spi-ang  on  board,  and  grasping  the  captain's  hand,  i^th 
breathless  gratitude,  ' Capting,'  said  he  'I  —  I  —  1  will  go  into  the 
cabing.'     This  main  difficulty  being  surmounted,  when  he  had  reco- 
vered breath,  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  was  now  in  the  fair 
way  of  his  duty.     He  ate  his  supper  with  a  good  appetite,  indulged 
in  sundry  conversations  with  some  friends  whom  he  found  aft,  and 
went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  at  an  early  hour.    A  little  incident,  however, 
occurrfMi  on  the  journey,  which  I  will  mention.     Waking  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  he  put  his  hand  under  his  pillow,  then  passing  it 
over  his  brow,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  his  present  sensations  were 
falsely  suggested  by  dreams,  suddenly  flung  himself  out  of  his  birth 
on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  and  set  up  a  prodigious  cry,  *  Capting,  cap- 
ting  !  1  'm  robbed  !  I  'm  robbed!'     This  soon  woke  up  the  pasj«en- 
gers,  who  one  after  another  drew  aside  their  curtains,  surprised  at 
seeing  a  man  undressed  and  frantic,  hopping  about  the  floor.     The 
good  captain,  hearing  a  tumult ;  and  suspecting  something  wrong  in 
his  boat,  was  soon  at  hand ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  soothe  Air. 
Fink,  who  continued  to  cry  out:  '  Capting,  capting!  1  'm  robbed! 
I'm  robbed!'     Lights  were  soon  brought,  and  search  commenced, 
when  the  money  was  found  wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  untouched,  upon 
the  cabin  floor.     On  this  Mr.  Fink,  feeling  greatly  relieved,  went  to 
bed  again,  and  slept  until  morning;  and  when  he  awoke,  the  boat  was 
lying  at  the  Albany  wharf.     That  very  day,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
assembly,  making  no  attempt  at  a  speech,  ejther  at  that  time  or  any 
other.     Our  legislative   bf>dies  might  be  esteemed  fortunate,  if  all 
their  members  were  as  cautious  as  he,  not  to  waste  the  public  time 
in  verbiage.     He  simply  said  ay,  or  nay,  when  the  votes  were  taken ; 
and  sometimes  saying  ay,  when  he  should  have  said  nay,  and  the  con- 
trary.    He  soon  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  members,  with 
whom  he  could  associate  on  the  most  familiar  terms.     He  found  some 
boatmen  from  the  lakes  and  western  waters.     On  the  whole,  he  con- 
ducted himself  very  properly,  and  gained  the  aflections  of  the  sove- 
reign people ;  so  that  when  the  last  November  elections  came  round, 
he  boasted  that  he  bad  gone  ten  years  successively  to  the  assembly, 
and  could  go  ten  more,  if  he  liked,  but  he  was  getting  to  be  a  man  in 
years,  and  wished  to  withdi'aw  fi'om public  life.  He  therefore  resigned 
his  pretensions  to  another.     That  person  was  Mr.  Silas  Roe. 

This  gentleman,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  came  into  the  field  at 
a  very  critical  moment.  Time  was,  when  the  Fink  party  would  have 
espoused  his  cause,  heart  and  hand ;  and  if  a  recent  division  had  not 
occurred  among  them,  his  success  could  not  have  been  doubtful. 
But  civil  strife  is  the  bane  of  parties,  as  it  is  of  governments.  The 
staunch  yeoman  of  Long-Island  are  seldom  known  to  waver  in  their 
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allegiance.  Through  evil  report,  and  good  report,  they  adhere  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  with  a  well-meant,  though  often  a  mis- 
taken policy,  rejoice  in  the  distinctive  appellation  of  their  political 
sects.  But  names  are  not  the  criteria  of  principles,  being  too  often 
inscribed  on  false  flags,  and  piratical,  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and 
unwary.  They  are  the  means  made  use  of  by  designing  demagogues, 
who  have  shifted  themselves  to  a  very  different  platform  from  that 
occupied  by  the  illustrious  men  whose  names  they  have  the  hardihood 
to  assume.  Some  of  the  Fink  party  now  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  present  lamentable  defection  of  the  public  credit  was  not 
ultimately  owing  to '  spekellation,' as  they  had  been  led  to  believe,  but 
to  the  '  carryings-on'  of  this  government.  And  whereas,  when  for- 
merly so  charged,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  say,  '  Oh  no,  gin  the 
devil  his  due ;  we  guess  '  spekellation'  had  something  to  do  with  it,' 
they  now  adopted  a  different  tone.  Bob  Kushow  led  off  with  these 
opinions.  He  had  reached  the  solemn  conviction,  arrived  at  by  some 
ingenious  mental  process,  and  instigated  by  the  rumors  of  the  day,  of 
which  he  had  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end,  that  the  government  had 
given  secret  orders  to  its  emissaries  to  buy  up  the  Crow-hill  estate,  at 
'  an  immense  sacrifice,'  that  they  might  sell  it  off  ag^in  in  more  pros- 
perous tiroes.  He  said  that  Uncle  Sam  had  been  *  carrying  on  a  large 
stroke  of  late,  but  be  was  a  leetle  too  much  for  him  for  that  once ; 
and  he  guessed  it  was  high  time  for  the  people  to  say  who  should 
rule  over  them!' 

It  was  to  counterbalance  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  men, 
and  of  such  principles,  that  the  Fink  party  came  early  into  the 
field,  at  the  present  contest.  They  were  fully  organized,  and  had 
fixed  upon  *  eternal  vigilance'  as  their  motto.  Already  tliey  as- 
sumed a  bold,  confident  air,  to  inspire  their  friends  with  courage,  and 
to  strike  consternation  into  their  enemies.  While  they  resolved 
themselves  into  one  vigilance  committee,  they  appointed  select  vigi- 
lance committees  in  each  township,  to  pry  into  all  places  where  vo- 
ters might  effect  a  lodgment,  to  find  out  who  were  'right,'  and  to 
convert  those  who  were  wrong.  To  this  end,  they  were  to  distribute 
Mr.  Humbug's  speeches,  delivered  in  the  senate  chamber,  on  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country,  which  had  been  very  serviceable  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  people.  But  if  there  were  any  perverse  men 
and  wrong-headed,  on  whom  neither  persuasion,  nor  argument,  nor 
the '  committee  on  drams,'  could  produce  any  effect,  they  were  then 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors,  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  seemed 
good.  At  the  same  time,  while  pursuing  this  virtuous  line  of  con- 
duct, they  were  zealous  in  circulating  such  reports  as  would  place  the 
claims  of  the  opposing  candidate  in  their  proper  light. 

*  He  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  man,'  said  they ;  '  he 
is  for  selling  the  town  lands,  where  the  poor  man  feeds  his  cow  1' 

'  He  promised  Bill  Mills  a  five  dollar  bill,  if  he  would  vote  forbim, 
and  wants  to  buy  our  votes  for  money!' 

'  He  was  in  favor  of  a  chaplain  in  the  last  legislature,  and  would 
spend  the  people's  money  for  priestcraft ! 

'  He  lives  in  a  fine  house  !' 

*  He  rides  in  his  carriage !' 
'  He  has  got  two  coats !' 
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*  He  drinks  champagne  wines»  when  the  'bone  and  sinners*  can't 
get  nothing  better  than  small  beer !' 

*  He  weai^s  a  wig  !' 

Then,  again,  the  feelings  of  particular  classes  were  appealed  to  : 

'  Butchers  !  will  you  vote  for  a  man  who  has  charged  yoa  mth  ne* 
fariously  raising  the  price  of  beef  V 

'  Cobblers  !  will  you  vote  for  one  who  invariably  speaks  of  shoe- 
leather  with  disgust,  and  who  discharged  Mr.  Waxend  from  his 
pk)y  V 

'  Tinkers  !  will  you  give  your  support  to  one  who  has  spoken  d4 
pitefully  of  your  whole  fraternity,  and  who  was  heard  to  say,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  that  (t/^  hb  would  not  be  a  tinker  !  !  !' 

'  Irishmen !  can  you  repose  any  confidence  in  a  man  who  was  on 
a  jury  which  brought  in  a  verdict  of  '  guilty'  against  Paddy  0*Cork, 
for  committing  a  diabolical  murder,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead  V 

Such  disinterested  appeals  could  not  be  without  their  effect.  But 
a  meeting  was  held,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Fink  party,  which  augured  well  for  their  cause.  All  were  in 
high  spirits,  and  the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed.  First  of  all,  a  shrtD 
fife  and  a  drum  performed  an  inspiriting  maixh,  called '  Hail  Columbia^' 
after  which  Mr.  Bang  was  enthusiastically  called  for,  and  rose  in  obc^- 
dience  to  the  meeting.  '  Gentle  —  noen,'  began  the  orator,  dallying*, 
in  mild  courtesy,  with  the  first  syllable.  Now  the  question  suddenly 
arises,  how  he  had  the  hardihood  to  make  use  of  the  word  gentlemen, 
in  such  an  assembly  as  that  before  him ;  here  a  '  shocking  bad  hat,' 
there  half  a  shirt,  and  tattered  breeches ;  when  he  must  have  known 
that  titles  were  offensive. 

'  Oh  —  ah  !  that  is  all  very  true ;  but  then  there  is  something  in 
the  very  sound  of  *  gentle -men,'  which  is  musical,  conciliating,  delig-ht- 
ful ;  and  although,  when  applied  to  a  vagabond,  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity, it  possesses  a  sharp  irony,  yet  when  many  of  them  are  snugly 
packed  together  in  a  room,  and  become  merged  in  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple, each  one  silently  appropriates  the  term,  and  becomes  filled  with 
exuberant  gratification. 

But  there  was  a  better  reason  than  all  this.  I  speak  it  suh  roea,  but 
when  the  orator  was  called  on,  he  had  actually  nothing  to  say ;  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  and  one  can  linger  a  little  on  the  word  '  gen^ 
tie-men,'  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  look  ahead,  to  see  if  any  thing 
can  be  collected  from  a  country  where  all  is  barrenness.  '  Gentle- 
men,' said  he,  pausing,  and  compressing  his  lips ;  the  assembly  held 
in  their '  most  sweet  breaths,'  aT>d  a  great  stillness  ensued,  insomuch 
that  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  ;  '  it  is  the  remark  of  an  abler 
individual  than  I  am ;  of  one  who  is  now  in  his  grave  ;  of  a  Frank- 
lin   ' 

*  A  Franklin !'  screamed  an  old  codger,  in  a  nervous  extacy  of  de- 
light, as  he  dashed  his  cane  upon  the  floor.  A  stamping  of  heels  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  quotation  was  completely  lost. 

*  I  might  also  cite  the  opinion  of  a  Jefferson  ' 

Here  the  cheering  lasted  for  several  minutes,  which  was  so  loud 
that  the  reporter  could  not  take  down  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bang.  '  But 
for  what  purpose,  my  fellow  citizens,  have  these  great  men  lived  in 
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the  vanished  days  of  the  by-gone  past  ]  Why  have  they  toiled,  and 
labored,  and  worked,  and  wrote  1  And  why,  my  fellow  citizens, 
have  our  revolutionary  fathers  shed  their  blood,  if  the  principles  of 
ninety-eight,  and  our  liberties  —  I  say  our  liberties  —  are  to  be  taken 
away,  trodden  under  foot,  and  wrested  out  of  our  hands  !' 

Mr.  Bang  here  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  having  wiped  his 
mouth,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  proceeded  :  '  Gentle- men» 
who  are  those  that  would  enslave  ^ou,  that  would  drive  you  into 
bondage,  that  would  rob  you  of  your  rights  1  Who  are  they  1  Aristo- 
crats !  They  would  fain  ride  in  their  carriages ;  they  would  fain 
trample  you  down.  Gentle -men,  I  know  that  I  speak  the  sense  of 
this  meeting,  when  I  say,  we  do  n't  want  no  kings  to  rule  over  the 
sovereign  people ;  we  do  n't  want  no  aristocrats ;  we  do  n't  want  no 
silk-stocking  men ;  we  do  n't  want  no  bank  men !  (Tremendous 
cheerinif ,  in  the  midst  of  which  several  of  the  anti-Fink  party  walked 
out,  finding  the  waters  too  hot  for  them.)  Gentle -men,  I  will  say 
one  word,  and  one  only,  on  the  subject  of  banks.  You  all  know 
what  a  bank  is;  a  great  monied  institution  ;  a  monopoly —  a  mon- 
ster; spreading  destruction,  and  ruin,  and  consternation,  in  its  path. 
Ours  is  a  agricultural  people.  We  do  n't  want  no  banks ;  we  do  n't 
want  no  paper-money;  we  do  n't  want  no  rags !'    (Great  Applause  !} 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  for  want  of  room,  it  is  im- 
possible to  present  the  reader  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bang's  remarks : 
*  Gentle-men,'  said  he,  in  conclusion,  '  I  can  but  exhort  you  to  be  at 
your  posts  to-morrow.  To-morrow,  the  fate  of  this  country,  and  the 
glorious  principles  of  ninety-eight,  may  be  decided.  Let  us  go  forth, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  remember  that,  united,  we  stand,  divided, 
we  fall.  Let  us  go  forth  to  conquer  or  die ;  and  let  our  watch- 
word be,  '  The  country,  the  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  the 
country.' 

Having  come  to  this  euphonious  conclusion,  Mr.  Bang  would  have 
sat  down,  had  not  a  shrill  voice  incontinently  cried  out,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  crowded  room,  '  Good,  Bang !  Go  ahead !'  The  ap- 
proving words  met  the  orator's  ear,  just  as  he  was  sittiog  down,  lie 
gradu^ly  returned  to  his  upright  position,  stretched  out  his  hand, 
took  a  glass  of  water,  wiped  his  lips,  and  looked  around :  '  Gentle- 
men,' continued  he,  smiling  with  much  amiability,  *  I  could  say  more, 
but  I  shall  encroach  too  much  upon  your  time  and  patience,  gentle* 
men ;  and  I  ought  in  justice  to  remark,  that  there  are  other  speakers 
yet  to  come.' 

'  Go  on !  go  on !  go  on !  go  on !'  was  echoed  from  all  quarters, 
and  Mr.  Bang  did  go  on,  and  finished  what  was  called  '  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech.' 

The  next  day  dawned,  big  with  momentous  interests.  The  Fink 
party  came  out  nobly ;  but  the  enemy  came  out  likewise,  in  greater 
numbers  than  they  had  ever  come  before.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  polls  presented  an  animated  spectacle.  Many  of  the 
young  farmers  drove  tour-in-hand  on  that  day,  and  some  pugilistic 
encounters  came  off.  On  the  last  day  of  the  election,  the  votes  were 
as  yet  nearly  equal,  and  the  result  hung  in  suspense.  Wild  Harry, 
a  noted  champion  of  the  Fink  party,  drew  his  friend  Bill  Cork 
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and  told  him,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  had  overheard  one  of  the  enemy 
describe  the  exact  position  of  a  voter,  who  was  then  lying  despe- 
rately drunk,  in  a  field  on  the  edge  of  a  certain  brook.  '  Every  one 
counts,*  said  he,  and  we  'd  best  go  and  nab  him  to-once.'  To  this 
Bill  Cork  assented.  So,  taking  a  horse  and  wagon,  which  was  on  the 
ground  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  voters  to  the  polls,  they 
drove  most  furiously  to  the  place  specified .  They  found  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  situation  of  the  voter.  He  was  lying  beneath  a  willow, 
where  a  water-wheel  threw  upon  him  a  shower  of  spray,  his  head 
on  a  sod,  his  feet  in  a  brook,  and  snoozing  away  in  a  deep  trance. 

*  Ikey  Solomons !'  shouted  Bill  Cork,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  bend- 
ing over,  and  violently  shaking  htm  by  the  shoulders ;  but  no  response 
came  from  Ikey,  whose  meditations  were  '  de  profitndis,*  *  Ikey 
Solomons !'  roared  Wild  Harry,  giving  him  a  grievous  punch  in  the 
ribs. 

'  Ugh !'  was  the  response,  in  a  tone  something  between  a  grunt  and 
a  growL 

A  consultation  was  now  held.  It  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  nor  c6operate  in  the  least  with  those  who  helped  him. 
He  was  more  overcome  than  they  thought  he  was,  and  they  said  *  IF 
they  had  'a  known  he  was  so  damned  drunk,  they  would  n't  'a  come 
arter  him.*  As  it  was,  they  were  sorry  to  be  engaged  on  a  Tom 
fbol's  errand,  and  vexed  that  a  veiling  man  should  be  deprived  of 
the  elective  franchise,  for  the  want  of  a  little  assistance.  They  stood 
hesitating. 

*  Lift  him  up!'  said  Wild  Harry,  suddenly.  Bill  Cork  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  taking  him  up  by  the  heels  and  the  head,  they  lifted 
him  over  the  fence,  and  laid  him  in  the  wagon,  being  resolved  that 
they  would  take  him  to  the  polls,  and  '  do  the  best  they  could  with 
him.'  His  hat  fell  off  in  tlie  process,  and  a  blue  rum-bottle  tumbled 
out  of  his  pocket  on  the  grass.  Not  a  drop  was  visible  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  when  held  up  before  the  sun. 

*  Ah !  the  critter !'  said  Wild  Harry  ;  '  he  's  drink'd  it  clean  diy.' 
So  saying,  and  having  smelt  and  re-corked  it,  he  tossed  it  into  the 
brook.    It  rose  up  buoyant,  and  floated  down  stream. 

-The  road  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  was  stony,  abounding  in 
deep  ruts,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  stumps ;  and  fondly  indulging 
the  hope  that  the  jolting  would  *  fetch  him  to,  a  little,'  they  laid  on  the 
lash,  and  beguiling  the  way  with  various  conversation,  drove  up  in 
good  style  before  the  inn.  The  arrival  was  hailed  with  an  ejacula- 
tory  yell. 

'  What 's  the  matter  now  V  shouted  the  crowd. 

*  Lift  out !'  said  Wild  Harry. 

<  He  is  n't  fetched  to,  at  all,'  said  Bill  Cork. 

'  Lay  hold !'  thundered  the  former ;  and  without  any  delay,  they 
seized  him  by  the  arms,  and  hurried  him,  unresisting,  into  the  solemn 
presence  of  the  inspectors  of  elections. 

*  Here 's  a  man  that  wants  to  vote  !'  said  they,  in  a  breath. 

The  inspectors  looked  at  each  other  with  mock  solemnity.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  harmless,  diluted  twinkle  of  Ikey  Solo- 
mon's blue  eyes.  His  countenance  was  phlegm atically  calm,  utterly 
devoid  of  any  expression,  and  his  nose  was  very,  very  zed.    Ever 
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and  aDon,  bis  bead  fell  dejectedly  upon  his  breast.  The  by-standers 
had  rushed  in,  to  scrutiaize  this  curious  specimen  of  a  voter ;  and, 
having  cast  eyes  on  bini,  could  only  inquire,  '  where  under  heaven 
that  fellow  came  from  V  They  had  never  seen  him  before ;  and  were 
struck  with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  he  had  fallen  suddenly  from 
the  clouds. 

'  Your  name,  Sir  ]'  inquired  the  inspector. 

'  Ikey  Solomons,'  answered  the  man  at  his  elbow. 

'  Let  him  answer  to  his  own  name,'  interposed  somebody. 

The  vote  having  been  peremptorily  challenged,  it  was  inquired 
upon  what  grounds. 

'  He  is  a  non-resident.' 

'  Swear  him  in !'  roared  a  dozen. 

*  I  object  to  his  being  sworn,'  interposed  one  of  the  board,  whose 
countenance  exhibited  a  rare  indication  of  honesty ;  '  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously administer  an  oath  to  a  man  in  his  situation.  That  b  just 
my  opinion ;  what  is  yours,  Mr.  Flannigan  V 

Now  the  person  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  told,  by  the 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  that  he  knew  very  well  which  way  the  vote  would 
count.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  gravely  to  consider  the  question  for 
a  moment,  and  then  thoughtfully  replied :  '  Why,  I  think  I  've  seen 
drunker  persons  take  the  oath.' 

'  That  may  be,'  interrupted  the  other,  with  some  severity.  Two 
wrongs  never  make  a  right.     I  ask,  is  he  fit  to  take  it  V 

To  this  the  former  simply  replied, '  Well,  I  should  say  he  was.' 

The  question  having  been  put  to  the  board,  whether  the  oath  should 
be  administered,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  voter  having 
acquitted  himself  of  the  elective  function,  was  carried  out  into  an 
adjacent  bam,  and  tenderly  laid  upon  a  wisp  of  straw. 

When  the  two  worthies  already  mentioned  had  performed  this 
service,  they  started  off  after  a  sick  man,  who  was  actually  unfit 
to  leave  his  bed,  but  who  had  consented  to  go  and  cast  his  vote. 
He  was  indeed  so  near  his  end,  that  he  might  have  died  on  the  way; 
but  in  him  was  exhibited  an  illustration  of  that  spirit  which  is 
common  in  a  country  where  an  equality  of  right  prevails ;  where 
even  the  lowest  pride  themselves  in  having  a  fineer  in  the  public 
affairs ;  and  where  the  very  sick  man  lends  his  decaying  force  to 
urge  on  the  wheels  of  government.  He  was  already  waiting  for 
his  conductors,  and  presented  a  most  miserable  aspect;  his  pale 
brow,  sparsely  covered  with  lank  hair ;  his  eyes  dull  and  glassy;  his 
cheek-bones  high  and  projecting,  and  his  person  shrunk,  under  the 
influence  of  disease,  '  into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.'  His 
wife,  a  squat  woman,  had  just  completed  his  toilet,  and  was  pinning 
a  red  'kerchief  around  bis  cadaverous  face.  '  I  am  a-fixin'  him  out 
for  town-meetin','  said  she,  smiling  very  pleasantly. 

'  How  are  you,  Hughson  V  inquired  Wild  Harry,  with  much  com- 
cem  upon  his  countenance. 

'  I  don't  get  no  better !'  replied  the  sick  man,  sighing  dejectedly. 

*  I  heerd  you  was  considerable  smart  to-day.  We  had  a  cold  snap, 
last  night,  but  it 's  abundantly  warm  this  forenoon,  and  it 's  beautiful 
weather  overhead.  It  aint  no  great  ways  to  the  poUs ;  and  you  know 
joa  can  take  your  time  about  it.' 
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So  saying,  they  went  out,  at  a  snail's  pace,  Wild  Harry  flushed 
with  heidth,  and  the  sick  man  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
It  was  the  last  time  that  he  visited  the  haunts  of  men,  or  looked  apon 
the  blue  sky,  or  breathed  the  free  air,  alas !  too  impregnated  -wMk 
those  coward  oaths  which  vaunt  them  upon  the  lips  of  health,  hut 
which  flutter  and  fly  from  the  dull,  cold  lips  of  death !    He  perfiMToed 
his  last  public  act  for  others,  and  lay  down  on  his  bed  to  die.     He 
had  reached  the  foot  of  life's  declivity,  and  his  feet  were  in  the  grave. 
On  the  morrow,  his  name  would  be  registered  in  another  book,  and 
he  would  be  removed  from  the  jarring  elements  of  human  govern- 
ment, patiently  to  await  that  last  ballot,  where  deception  cannot  abide 
God's  rigid  scrutiny. 

A  sensation  was  now  created  at  the  polls,  by  an  arrival  of  a  singular 
character.    The  county  poor-house  had  disgorged  its  inmates.    They 
bad  come  forth  from  their  abode  of  squalid  misery,  where  noiaome 
Disease  sits  crouching  on  the  threshold,  and  where  Starvation  ia  ever 
present,  but  never  executes  its  threats.    Oh !  it  was  a  happy  things, 
that  they  were  not  quite  forgotten,  and  that  in  their  melancholy  state 
there  were  some  to  think  of  them  still !     There  are  times  and  aeaaons^ 
when  human  sympathies  appear  peculiarly  awakened,  and  when  the 
chords  of  affeotion  are  drawn  tighter  which  unite  us  to  the  human 
family.     There  are  times,  when  we  feel  the  heart  yearning  toward  all 
mankind ;  when  austerity  of  manners  gives  place  to  a  mild  courtesy; 
and  when  the  roughest  hand  is  grasped  with  a  most  brotherly  warmth. 
The  inmates  of  die  poor-house  were  no  doubt  brought  out  at  this 
time  for  a  change  of  air,  lest  their  health  should  be  still  more  im- 
paired by  continued  ill-treatment,  and  likewise  through  a  laudahle 
desire  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights.     First  came 
twelve  idiots,  rank  and  file.     1  say  idiots,  for  they  had  usually  been 
accounted  as  not  having  that  quantum  of  common  sense  which  the 
law  requires  voters  to  possess.     But  whether  their  faculties  had 
been  weighed  in  a  difierent  pair  of  scales,  or  whether  they  had 
newly  acquired  wisdom,  there  were  those  who  not  only  repudiated 
their  idiocy  with  indignation,  but  cried  them  up  as  men  of  conside- 
rable capacities.     Afler  them  came  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind ; 
the  paralytic,  and  men  whose  heads  were  continually  nodding  with 
palsy.     They  were  a  goodly  company,  and  would  have  made  the 
neart  of  the  friend  of  equal  rights  to  swell  for  joy.     Oh !  blessed 
freedom  of  elections !     Hail,  happy  land  !  where  liberty  is  only  too 
luxurious ;  where  the  ballot  is  as  free  as  air  to  all  men ;  where  the 
sick  and  the  drunken  are  supported  to  it,  in  the  arms  of  their  country- 
men, and  not  only  pay  nothmg  for  this  glorious  privilege,  but  even 
receive  a  price ! 

Behold  now  a  specimen  of  infantile  voting.  Two  boys  meet  at  the 
*  bar,'  who  may  have  passed  their  fourteenth  year.  '  Come,  fellows, 
drink !  drink !'  said  the  bolder,  tossing  a  half-dollar  on  the  counter, 
which  spun  round  for  some  time,  and  then  came  to  a  stand. 

'  What  '11  you  lake,  Phlip  V  said  he. 

'  Grin  and  sugar,'  answered  the  boy,  gruffly ;  and  he  had  already 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  delicious  syrup,  when  his  father, 
having  come  unexpectedly  upon  him,  with  one  fline  whirled  him  from 
the  counter,  and  with  another,  completely  out  of  doors,  commanding 
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bim  forthwith  home,  there  to  receive  that  sound  chastisement  which,  at 
his  age,  is  the  hest  preventive  for  *  gin-and-sugar.'  But  his  dare-devil 
companion  smacked  his  lips,  and  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  walked  holdly 
up  to  the  polls.  His  arrival  was  greeted  with  thick  deprecations  ; 
but  he  had  backers,  and  promptly  swore  in  his  vote.  Now  mark  the 
difference.  A  stout  lubber,  whose  harsh  whiskers  indicated  that 
he  was  at  least  full  grown,  being  accused  to  his  head  that  he  was 
not  of  age,  with  a  sheepish  air,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and 
"walked  off,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd.  But  stand  aside,  ye  beard- 
less youths  and  bearded  men  !  Cease  your  rude  tumults,  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  show  respect  to  one  whose  silver  hairs  should  defend  him 
from  the  jostling  crowd.  Behold  a  centenarian  approaches.  With 
firm  step  and  erect  port,  he  comes  to  assert  his  high  prerogative. 
Party  malice  dare  not  assail  him.  Are  his  eyes  too  dim  to  discern 
the  public  weal,  to  whom  earthly  considerations  are  as  nothing,  and 
who  has  shed  his  blood  like  water  ?  He  has  borne  his  part  in  three 
wars,  and  has  upon  him  the  scars  of  an  hundred  battles.  He  is  the 
living,  breathing  chronicler  of  the  old  war,  when  France  and  the 
savage  contended  on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  and  colonial  arms 
on  the  other.  And  he  has  seen  fighting  at  Du  Quesne,  at  Crown 
Point,  and  Ticonderoga ;  and  marches  through  morasses,  and  am- 
buscades ;  and  can  tell  how  Braddock  fell  in  the  wilderness,  for  he 
despised  the  young  provincial.  And  when  the  colonies  took  up  arms 
for  themselves,  he  first  rushed  to  their  standard  and  pledged  himself 
by  the  first  blood  at  Lexington.  And  he  was  at  Bunker*s  Hill,  and 
at  Quebec,  on  that  tempestuous  morning  when  the  brave  Montgomery 
fell,  and  was  borne  on  the  filial  shoulders  of  young  Burr,  who  after- 
ward fell  like  Lucifer  from  his  brightness.  He  was  at  Long-Island, 
at  Trenton,  at  Bennington,  at  Saratoga,  at  Brandy  wine,  and  at  Ger- 
mantown ;  and  never  laid  down  his  arms,  while  his  country  had  need 
of  him.  He  was  attached  by  the  bonds  of  a  bosom  friendship  to 
the  great  copatriots  of  the  revolution ;  but  how  his  tongue  waxed 
eloquent,  and  his  eye  re-kindled,  and  his  whole  countenance  was  en- 
circled as  with  a  glory,  at  the  mention  of  Washington  !  In  all  times 
and  seasons,  he  has  suffered  peril,  yet  he  stands  like  the  '  brave  old 
oak'  in  the  forest,  through  whose  boughs  the  storms  of  an  hundred 
winters  have  swept  in  vain.  By  its  side,  the  young  sapling  has  be- 
come decayed  at  its  core,  and  perished  ;  and  the  strong  tree  has  been 
rifted,  and  the  tender  shrub  has  been  again  and  again  consumed  with 
fire.  And  generation  afler  generation,  who  have  feasted  and  danced 
under  it,  are  laid  in  the  near  church-yard,  yet  it  still  renews  its  loaves 
in  the  summer,  and  bears  its  bright  glories  ,in  autumn ;  and  the 
generations  yet  to  come  shall  rejoice  in  its  refreshing  shade. 

Oh !  with  what  reverence  should  we  look  upon  the  hoary  relics  of 
those  days  which  were  emphatically  said  to  have  *  tried  men's  souls !' 
Yet  a  few  more  years,  and  the  noble  order  of  the  Cincinnati  will  have 
become  extinct.  For  the  grave,  which  has  so  long  spared  them,  and 
whose  avarice  grasps  at  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  the  gayest- 
hearted,  will  gather  in  these  gray  hairs,  which  are  most  justly  due. 
But  the  patriot's  dust  shall  not  be  unhonored,  though  adorned  only 
with  the  green  sod  and  lowly  f1t»wers  of  the  valley.  Posterity  shall 
mark  the  places  where  our  soldiers  repose,  and  history  wiU  not  le*^^'^ 
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unrecorded  their  great  achievements.    They  have  erected  a  monojneiiC 
more  durable  than  brass,  more  lofky  than  the  pyramids. 

Pardon  this  digression.  It  is  good  to  turn  aside  to  do  obeisanoe 
to  the  old.  I  might  select  others  worthy  of  mention  from  the  general 
mass  ;  but  while  crowds  of  every-day  men  are  still  pressing  eamrly 
to  deposit  their  votes,  the  clear  orb  of  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
and  they  are  too  late  !  Who  can  tell  whether  the  cause  of  evil  may 
not  have  triumphed,  by  such  neglect  1  It  is  an  ill  policy  to  defer 
a  work  of  great  moment  until  the  eleventh  hour.  For  while  the 
powers  of  evil  never  *  slumber  or  sleep,'  the  lofty  interests  which  are 
continually  sacrificed,  bear  witness  to  the  negligence  of  those  who  let 
the  sun  go  down  upon  their  folly. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Fink  party  presented  a  scene  of  great 
turmoil,  on  that  last  evening.  The  feverish  excitement,  which  had 
been  waxing  greater  for  three  whole  days,  had  reached  its  acme. 
The  noisy  crowd  still  lingered,  waiting  for  the  returns  from  the  next 
towns ;  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  preluding  with  oaths  and  caraea, 
the  tremendous  outburst  of  their  anticipated  triumph.  But  a  sud- 
den disaster  occurred,  which  arrested  their  attention,  and  brought 
them  to  their  senses,  for  a  moment.  A  noted  politician,  who  had 
come  from  a  distance,  and  had  prevailed  on  a  great  many  voters  to 
exercise  their  franchise  by  a  most  generous  system  of  '  treating,'  was 
lifted  into  his  carriage  to  go  home.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pects of  tho  election,  and  as  he  durst  not  trust  himself  any  longer  on 
the  g^und,  he  merely  said, '  Gee-up  !*  and  leaning  back  in  hia  seat. 

Eve  loose  reins  to  his  horse,  and  let  him  go  where  he  pleased.  He 
lew  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  was  well  assured  that  he  woald 
go  directly  home.  Now  there  was  a  sudden  bend  of  the  road,  aboat 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  head-quarters,  which  the  horse  turned  in 
a  very  orderiy  manner,  but  the  politician  undoubtedly  supposing  that 
he  was  going  right  ahead,  did  not  adapt  himself  to  any  new  motion, 
and  was  precipitated  at  right  angles  into  the  road,  and  taken  up  for 
dead.  A  physician  happened  to  be  somewhere  on  the  ground,  for 
whom  a  messenger  was  immediately  despatched. 

Now  Dr.  Philpot,  who  had  likewise  come  from  a  distance,  had 
been  on  the  ground  pretty  much  all  day ;  and  when  thus  profession- 
ally called,  was  so  peculiarly  drunk,  that  he  c^uld  with  difficulty  totter 
on  his  two  legs.     He  was  at  the  bar,  and  had  just  drained  a  stifif  glass 
of  brandy-and-water  to  the  dregs,  which,  with  the  usual  abandonment 
of  the  tippler,  he  flung  upon  the  floor,  when  the  messenger  arrived^ 
and  told  liim,  in  breathless  tones,  that  a  man  had  been  thrown  oat  of 
his  wagon,  and  was  taken  up  killed,  and  that  his  services  were 
wanted  immediately.    Dr.  Philpot  received  the  message  with  a  stupid 
stare,  and  said  nothing :  nevertheless,  being  violently  seized  by  the 
arm,  he  was  carried  off  to  the  patient.     The  man  lay  stretched  on  a 
cot,  in  a  wretdied  room,  into  which  a  great  crowd  was  collected, 
bearing  with  them  a  volume  of  smoke,  which  rolled  over  their  heads 
along  Uie  blackened  ceiling.    A  personal  friend  of  the  victim,  him< 
self  very  tipsy,  had  stripped  ofl*  his  coat,  and  with  red  flannel  sleeves 
rolled  up,  was  rubbing  away  for  dear  life,  illumined  in  his  benevolent 
task  by  the  dim  light  of  a  horse-lantern.    *  Make  way  for  the  doctor  I' 
shouted  the  crowd ;  aoid  apassage  having  been  cleared  with  difficii]ty« 
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Dr.  Philpot  staggered  up  to  the  patient.  For  several  minutes  he 
said  nothing,  but  put  on  that  wise  look  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  appeared  to  be  lost  in  deep  reverie.  At  last,  being  jostled  bj 
the  gapine  crowd,  and  having  a  confused  idea  that  the  patient  had 
swallowed  laudanum,  he  gave  this  sage  counsel  and  advice  :  '  Let  it 
work  off  as  it  worked  on  !'  Being  violently  remonstrated  with,  he 
just  rallied  sufficiently  to  say,  '  Send  for  another  doctor  !'  and  reeled 
off  to  the  bar.     The  crowd  still  hovered  around,  with  much  anxiety. 

*  He  do  n't  show  no  signs,'  said  one. 

'  There 's  no  life  in  him,'  added  another. 

*  Oh  !  gin  him  time,  gin  him  time !'  said  the  man  in  the  shirt  sleeves, 
who  continued  vigorously  rubbing;'  he'll  come  to;  it's  only  the 
liquor  a-dyin'  in  him.' 

There  was  something  prophetic  in  this  remark;  for  the  result 
showed  that  he  was  not  permanently  injured,  any  more  than  if  he  had 
been  a  bag  of  sand.  He  soon  gave  an  encouraging  hiccough,  slept 
sweetly  all  night,  ate  af  hearty  breakfast  in  the  morning,  paid  his 
reckoning,  ordered  his  horse,  turned  the  comer  in  safety,  and,  having 
already  felt  the  evils  of  intemperance,  did  not  drink  another  drop  of 
liquor  —  until  he  came  to  the  next  tavern. 

Scarcely  bad  the  bustle  occasioned  by  this  accident  died  away, 
when  a  sulky  dashed  violently  up  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fink 
party,  and  a  courier  leaped  out  among  the  expectant  crowd.  He  had 
an  important  secret  locked  up  in  his  bosom.  It  is  impossible  to  de* 
scribe  the  eager  expectation  which  prevails  at  such  a  season,  when, 
after  one  of  those  contests  in  which  it  is  our  continual  fortune  to  be 
pluneed,  the  combatants,  having  withdrawn  from  the  lists,  await  the 
decision  of  the  palm  for  which  they  have  been  so  long  engaged  ;  for 
which  they  have  pulled,  and  jostled,  and  fought,  and  wasted  time, 
and  labor,  and  honesty.  I  know  of  no  occasion,  when  excitement  is 
wrought  up  to  so  intense  a  pitch,  save  when  the  criminal,  capitally 
tried,  is  called  on  to  listen  to  the  verdict  of  his  judges ;  a  verdict 
which  restores  the  sweet  boon  of  existence,  or  leaves  him  like  a 
drowning  man,  to  struggle  at  a  straw. 

'  This  way,  Bernard,'  said  a  committee-man,  who  forthwith  led  the 
way  into  a  room  where  the  committee-men  sat  smoking  their  cigars, 
in  solemn  silence.     The  courier  untied  the  icicled  tippet  from  his  ears. 

'  What  news,  Bernard  V  asked  the  candidate,  with  a  firm  voice.' 

*  You  're  a  winning  horse,'  said  he ;  and  immediately  unbuttoned 
his  coat,  and  took  the  majorities  out  of  his  pocket-book. 

'  What  shall  I  say,  gentlemen  V  asked  a  tall  personage,  with  pencil 
and  tablets,  who  had  msinuated  himself  into  the  half-open  door,  and 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  city  reporter. 

'  Say  fifty  majority  in  the  whole  county,'  replied  the  candidate. 

'  Very  good.  Sir ;'  and  he  was  forthwith  retiring,  when  he  was 
called  back  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  now  circulating  pretty 
freely  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

No  sooner  were  the  fortunate  tidings  conveyed  to  the  multitude 
without,  than  they  hastened  to  celebrate  their  victory  upon  the  spot. 
They  seized  a  brass  field-piece,  already  charged  for  the  anticipated 
triumph,  and  dragged  it,  with  loud  huzzas,  upon  the  green,  wild 
HaxTj  lighted  a  match  and  applied  it.    A  loud  repoit,  and  bonfires 
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which  cast  their  illumiDation  far  and  wide,  soon  brought  all  the  fkitli- 
ful  of  the  Fink  party  together.  There  was  abundant  cause  of  grata- 
lation.  They  shook  the  hand  of  the  member  elect  almost  off^  and 
lifling  him  up,  bore  him  on  their  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  CHi ! 
how  sweet  was  the  victory  to  Mr.  Silas  Roe  !  Now  were  the  ardent 
dreams,  in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged,  fulfilled ;  and  he  sboald 
find  a  field  for  those  faculties  which  he  had  exercised  so  successfullj 
on  the  stump. 

But  neither  did  the  joy  of  his  constituents  know  any  boi 
Wild  shouts  mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  cannon.  Wild 
hastened  to  charge  it  again.  A  startling  explosion  followed.  The 
white  smoke  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  in  the  clear  moon  light.  '  Huzza  V 
shouted  the  mob ;  *  Huzza !  huzza !  huzza.'  A  deep  g^an  pro- 
ceeded from  the  earth.  A  torch,  snatched  from  the  fire,  and  waved 
over  the  spot,  revealed  a  most  horrid  spectacle.  There  lay  Wild 
Harry,  blackened  and  mangled,  and  weltering  in  his  blood.  '  Oh  ! 
my  Grod !  I  am  killed  !'  he  ejaculated,  writhing  in  intense  misery; 
my  poor  wife  —  my  children  !' 

They  lifted  him  from  the  earth,  and  bore  him  into  a  neighboring 
house.  Then,  forming  a  litter,  they  prepared  to  carry  him,  all  man- 
gled as  he  was,  to  his  own  home  ;  to  a  wife  who  awaited  bis  return 
with  solicitude,  and  to  a  family  who  depended  upon  him  for  bread. 

The  night  was  not  far  advanced,  and  they  soon  anived  at  his 
cottage.     It  stood  alone,  in  a  solitary  lane,  and  a  light  shone  in  the 
casement.     The  door  opened  to  receive  them,  and  they  passed  in,  and 
laid  down  their  bi^rden.     An  unconscious  infant  slumbered   in  its 
cradle.     The  children  broke  out  into  shrill  lamentations.     But  the 
wife  received  them  with  an  absence  of  surprise,  as  if  her  heavy  heart 
had  forboded  something.     To  her  it  could  not  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  Wild  Harry  should  come  to  a  violent  death.     Pale  and 
ghastly,  she  maintained  a  cool  self-possession,  and  gazed  at  him  with 
the  fixedness  of  despair.     She  rendered  the  little  assistance  which 
she  could,  but  it  was  of  no  use.     A  few  deep-drawn  sighs,  a  few 
groans,  a  few  ejaculations  over  an  ill-spent  life,  and  the  wounded  man 
had  ceased  to  breathe.     He  lay  in  his  own  house,  a  blackened  corse  ; 
and  the  companions  who  had  gone  forth  rejoicing  with  him  in  the 
morning,  at  midnight  were  called  to  lay  him  in  the  habiliments  of  the 
grave.     For  aught  I  know,  it  might  have  caused  them  to  pause  in 
their  career  of  wickedness,  and  their  faces  might  have  revealed  the 
workings  of  an  impressive  lesson  ;  but  for  her,  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
as  the  dim  light  flickered  over  her  wan  countenance,  it  did  not  betray 
the  course  of  a  single  teair.     Tears  are  the  outlet  of  a  gentle  sorrow, 
but  they  make  a  mock  at  mighty  grief.     There  are  times  when  the 
eyes  cannot  weep,  and  when  the  heait,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  too 
full  to  overflow.     For  it  holds  all  its  own  grief,  convulsing  the  frame 
with  an  oppressive  heaviness,  and  will  not  know  the  alleviation  of  a 
tear.     But  nature  bringeth  her  own  balm  on  the  morrow,  letting  the 
pent  up  floods  find  egress,  and  soflening  into  melancholy  the  dumb 
statue  of  despair. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  opposite  faction,  twelve  committee- 
men sat  together  in  a  room.  Their  cigars  were  almost  out ;  they 
were  mum,  and  chewing  the  cud  of  sober  reflection.     They  looked 
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as  drooping  and  disconsolate  as  the  tail  of  a  barn-yard  cock,  wben 
the  starch  is  out.  Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  mes- 
senger revealed  the  sad  tidings. 

'  What !'  shouted  they,  in  a  breath. 

'  Wild  Hany  has  been  blown  to  pieces  with  the  brass  fields 
piece !' 

'  Poor  fellow !'  they  ejaculated,  with  instinctive  commiseration. 
After  grathering  all  the  particulars  of  the  sad  accident,  the  committee^ 
men  threw  down  the  stumps  of  their  cigars,  and  as  the  night  was 
somewhat  advanced,  retired  to  their  own  homes,  commiseratiug  the 
unhappy  man,  as  they  went,  but  qualifying  their  pity  with  the  passine 
remark,  that  be  '  might  better  have  been  attending  to  hi»  own  bosi' 
nesa,  a  d  —  d  sight !' 


THE     WAIL     OF     THE     BREEZE. 

Thebb  *8  a  wail  upon  the  breese, 

A  vad  and  mournful  sound, 
Thrilling  amid  the  forest  trees, 

That  wildly  sweep  around ; 
It  strikes  upon  the  startled  ear, 

Like  moanings  from  the  slain : 
Breathe  o'er  the  withering  tale  of  fear, 

Thou  fitful  breeze,  again!  ^ 

'  I  oome  ftom  where  bright  waters  flow, 

Beneath  the  wild- wood  shade, 
To  tell,  in  accents  faint  and  low. 

The  wreck  which  death  has  made : 
My  path  hath  been  by  new-made  graves, 

With  rude  stones  mantled  high  ; 
Nought  save  the  rustling  pine-tree  waves. 

Where  death's  cold  sleepers  Ue! 

'They  passed  in  silence,  one  bv  one, 

That  quiet  household  band, 
As  from  our  vision  sinks  the  sun, 

To  greet  a  fairer  land ; 
Beside  an  ever-murmuring  stream. 

Their  narrow  beds  are  made. 
And  the  mild  day-beams  gaily  stream, 

Where  child  and  sire  are  laid. 

I  came  from  o'er  the  glittering  seas^ 

With  dewy  fragrance  fraught  ^ 
From  hills,  with  sweetly  murmunng  treeSf 

A  witching  tone  I  caught  ^ 
From  flowers  bathed  in  each  liquid  gem, 

I  brought  a  fragrant  breath, 
Tet  my  sweet  voice  was  unto  ihem 

The  hidden  plague  of  death.' 

They  all  are  gone  1    The  breeze  goes  by, 
The  night-bird  sings  her  strain. 

The  vesper  hymn  is  loud  and  high 
Upon  my  ear  again; 

Yet  come  not  with  such  melting  power, 
Glad  sounds  from  land  or  sea. 

As  that  low  wail,  at  twilight  hour. 

Upon  the  breeze,  to  me. 

▼Ulr.  ziti^  67 
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CHRISTINE:     A     MELODY 


BY  J.  T.  rr  E  LD». 


I  THotTOHT  her  an  angel,  just  wandered  from  heaven, 
A  pilchm  benighted,  away  from  the  skies; 

And  litue  I  deemed  that  to  mortals  were  given. 
Such  viaions  of  beauty  as  came  from  her  eyes! 

II. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  on  the  many  glad  laces. 
The  friends  of  her  childhood,  who  stood  by  her  side; 

But  she  shone  o'er  them  all,  like  a  queen  of  the  graces. 
When  blushing,  she  whispered  the  oath  of  a  bride. 

III. 

We  sang  an  old  sonfi:,  as  with  garlands  we  crowned  her, 
And  each  left  a  kiss  on  her  delicate  brow ; 

Oh !  pray  that  a  blessing  may  ever  surround  her. 
And  the  future  of  life  be  unclouded  as  now ! 


^MtMh  Jir«|r,  1839. 


NOTES    ON    THE    NETHERLANDS 


SY    CALKS    CVSHinS. 


ROTTERDAM 


There  is  no  place  in  Holland,  which  presents  a  more  beautifiil 
and  imposing  object  to  the  eye,  than  Rotterdam,  when  approacbed 
from  the  Maas.     Every  stranger  is  greatly  struck  by  the  delightful 
spectacle  it  affords.    This  effect  is  owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  broad  quay,  or  marginal  street,  along  the  Maas,  planted 
with  rows  of  high  trees,  from  which  it  derives  the  well-known  name 
of  Boompjes.     Large  sightly  edifices  stand  upon  one  side  of  this 
long  and  spacious  street,  all  facing  the  water ;  while  along  the  quay 
lie  the  numerous  merchant-ships,  which  here  discharge  their  cargoes, 
moored  to  a  row  of  upright  piles,  forming  a  kind  of  palisade  in  front 
of  the  mole,  to  protect  this  from  injury.     Rising  between  the  masts 
of  the  shipping,  and  the  magazines  and  houses  opposite  them,  are  the 
thick  verdant  trees,  that  blend  and  contrast  with  surrounding  objects ; 
and  beyond  the  whole,  the  great  mass  of  buildings,  composing  a 
populous  and  extensive  city.     Such  is  the  charming  coup  d*cnl  which 
greets  the  traveller  on  his  an  ival  at  Rotterdam  from  the  sea. 

Rotterdam  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  small  river  Rotte  with 
the  Maas,  having  been  originally,  as  its  name  imports,  the  dam  of  the 
Rotte.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  nearly  equilateral,  with  its  base 
resting  on  the  Maas,  and  its  apex  being  near  where  the  Rotte  enters 
the  city,  at  the  gate  of  Delft.  Water  from  the  Rotte  and  other 
sources  is  carried  into  canals,  which  constitute  the  two  legs  of  the 
triangle,  or  sides  of  the  city  ;  and  while  many  smaller  canals  pervade 
other  parts  of  it,  several  irregular  canals,  of  a  larger  size,  admitting 
very  considerable  vessels,  and  bearing  the  name  of  havem,  such  as 
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Leavehaven,  Wynhaven,  Oudehaven^  and  others,  run  up  into  the  city 
from  the  side  of  the  Maas.  In  these  canals  the  water  circulates  freely, 
by  means  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  river,  which  carries 
on  all  impurity,  and  renders  the  air  of  the  city  more  salubrious  than 
is  usual  in  Holland.  Handsome  quays  are  constructed  along  tliDse 
canals,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  lime  trees  or  elms,  which  fill 
the  city  with  shade  and  verdure ;  while  numerous  bridges  form  com- 
munications from  street  to  street.  Some  of  these  are  wooden  draw- 
bridges, and  are  entirely  raised  for  the  passage  of  vessels  ;  others  are 
built  of  stone,  with  a  small  draw  at  the  centre,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Some  of  the  havens,  where  bridges  would  be  inconvenient,  are 
crossed  at  suitable  places  by  ferry-boats,  for  a  very  trifling  fare.  Run* 
ning  along  the  middle  of  the  city,  from  east  to  west,  is  the  Hoogstraat, 
or  High-street,  supposed  to  be  the  ridge  or  dyke  from  which  die  city 
originally  derived  its  name.  Between  this  and  the  Maas  are  the 
'  havenn,'  and  the  streets  and  dwellings  of  more  modem  construction, 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  on  which  they  stand  having  been  taken 
from  the  Maas,  as  the  population  and  commerce  of  the  city  increased. 
Even  now,  accessions  are  continually  making  to  the  land  on  this  side, 
by  diking  out  the  waters  of  the  Maas. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  general  style  of  building,  between 
houses  on  the  side  of  the  Maas,  and  those  farther  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  beyond  the  Hoogstraat,  the  latter  being  more  antiquated 
and  more  purely  Dutch,  in  all  paiticulars.     The  streets  are  every 
where  neatly  paved  witli  paving  stones,  having  side-walks  of  brick. 
Along  the  Boompjes,  and  other  large  quays,  are  many  of  the  best  and 
most  stately  houses,  some  of  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
dwellings  above,  and  of  magazines  on  the  ground  floors.     In  this 
quarter  of  the  city,  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  streets,  as  to  render  it  (juite  embarrassing  to  a 
stranger,  particularly  as  the  names  of  the  streets  aie  no  where  con- 
spicuous.    Neither  the  houses,  nor  the  magazines  and  shops,  are 
equal  in  general  beauty  to  the  same  class  of  buildings  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.     You  see  in  the  shops  none  of  that  ex- 
ternal decoration,  still  less  that  rich  display  of  goods,  which  is  so 
customary  here.     You  seldom  see  large,  well-painted  shop-signs  over 
the  doors ;  and  where  I  noticed  any  ornament,  it  was  generally  of  a 
grotesque  description.    Thus  an  uncouth  wooden  bust,  with  distorted 
eyes,  and  tongue  lolled  out  at  one  side  of  the  mouth,  is  not  un fre- 
quently used  to  designate  an  apothecary's  shop.     There  is  no  street 
like  Broadway,  in  New- York ;  and  although,  m  the  rows  of  sightly 
trees  along  the  canal  streets,  there  is  much  to  gi'atify  the  eye,  yet  the 
pleasing  effect  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  tameness  of  all  the  water- 
views,  and  the  clay-colored,  muddy  look  of  the  Maas,  and  all  its 
havens,  as  compared  with  the  clear  blue  of  our  own  bright  streams. 
And  yet  the  water  of  the  Maas  is  the  only  water  employed  for  drink 
and  domestic  uses ;  previous  to  which,  it  requires  to  be  filtered,  and 
then  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  laxa- 
tive, and  requires  to  be  drank  with  moderation. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  the  houses  to  any  order  of  architecture, 
for  to  this  mdeed  they  do  not  pretend.  They  are  built  of  very  small, 
badly-formed  bricks,  neither  of  a  uniform  nor  a  clear  color.     Many 
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and  told  him,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  had  overheard  one  of  the  enemy 
describe  the  exact  position  of  a  voter,  who  was  then  lying  despe- 
rately drunk,  in  a  field  on  the  edge  of  a  certain  brook.  '  Every  one 
counts,*  said  he,  and  we  'd  best  go  and  nab  him  to-once.'  To  this 
Bill  Cork  assented.  So,  taking  a  horse  and  wagon,  which  was  on  the 
ground  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  voters  to  the  polls,  they 
drove  most  furiously  to  the  place  specified.  They  found  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  situation  of  the  voter.  He  was  lying  beneath  a  willow 
where  a  water-wheel  threw  upon  him  a  shower  of  spray,  his  bead 
on  a  sod,  his  feet  in  a  brook,  and  snoozing  away  in  a  aeep  trance. 

'  Ikey  Solomons !'  shouted  Bill  Cork,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  bend- 
ing over,  and  violently  shaking  him  by  the  shoulders ;  but  no  response 
came  from  Ikey,  whose  meditations  were  '  de  prqfundisJ  '  Ikey 
Solomons !'  roared  Wild  Harry,  giving  him  a  grievous  punch  in  the 
ribs. 

'  Ugh !'  was  the  response,  in  a  tone  something  between  a  grunt  and 
a  growl. 

A  consultation  was  now  held.  It  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  nor  cooperate  in  the  least  with  those  who  helped  him. 
He  was  more  overcome  than  they  thought  he  was,  and  they  said  '  If 
they  had  'a  known  he  was  so  damned  drunk,  they  would  n't  'a  come 
arter  him.'  As  it  was,  they  were  sorry  to  be  engaged  on  a  Tom 
fbol's  errand,  and  vexed  that  a  willing  man  should  be  deprived  of 
the  elective  franchise,  for  the  want  of  a  little  assistance.  They  stood 
hesitating. 

'  *  Lift  him  up!'  said  Wild  Harry,  suddenly.  Bill  Cork  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  taking  him  up  by  the  heels  and  the  head,  they  lifted 
him  over  the  fence,  and  laid  him  in  the  wagon,  being  resolved  that 
they  would  take  him  to  the  polls,  and  '  do  the  best  they  could  with 
him.'  His  hat  fell  off  in  the  process,  and  a  blue  rum-bottle  tumbled 
out  of  his  pocket  on  the  grass.  Not  a  drop  was  visible  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  when  held  up  before  the  sun. 

*  Ah !  the  critter !'  said  Wild  Harry  ;  *  he  's  drink'd  it  clean  dry/ 
So  sayine,  and  having  smelt  and  re-corked  it,  he  tossed  it  into  the 
brook.     It  rose  up  buoyant,  and  floated  dovm  stream. 

•The  road  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  was  stony,  abounding  in 
deep  ruts,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  stumps  ;  and  fondly  indulging 
the  nope  that  the  jolting  would  *  fetch  him  to,  a  little,'  they  laid  on  the 
lash,  and  beguiling  the  way  with  various  conversation,  drove  up  in 
good  style  before  the  inn.  The  arrival  was  hailed  with  an  ejacula- 
tory  yell. 

*  What 's  the  matter  now  V  shouted  the  crowd. 

*  Lift  out !'  said  Wild  Harry. 

'  He  is  n't  fetched  to,  at  all,'  said  Bill  Cork. 

'  Lay  hold  !'  thundered  the  former ;  and  without  any  delay,  they 
seized  him  by  the  arms,  and  hurried  him,  unresisting,  into  the  solemn 
presence  of  the  inspectors  of  elections. 

'  Here 's  a  man  tnat  wants  to  vote  !'  said  they,  in  a  breath. 

The  inspectors  looked  at  each  other  with  mock  solemnity.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  harmless,  diluted  twinkle  of  Ikey  Solo- 
mon's blue  eyes.  His  countenance  was  phlegmatically  calm,  utterly 
devoid  of  any  expression,  and  his  nose  was  very,  very  red.    Ever 
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aod  anon,  his  bead  fell  dejectedly  upon  his  breast.  The  by-standers 
had  rushed  in,  to  scrutinize  this  curious  specimen  of  a  voter ;  and, 
having  cast  eyes  on  him,  could  only  inquire,  '  where  under  heaven 
that  fellow  came  from  V  They  had  never  seen  him  before ;  and  were 
struck  with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  he  had  fallen  suddenly  from 
the  clouds. 

*  Your  name.  Sir  V  inquired  the  inspector. 

'  Ikey  Solomons,'  answered  the  man  at  his  elbow. 

'  Let  him  answer  to  his  own  name,'  interposed  somebody. 

The  vote  having  been  peremptorily  challenged,  it  was  inquired 
upon  what  grounds. 

'  He  is  a  non-resident.' 

'  Swear  him  in !'  roared  a  dozen. 

'  I  object  to  his  being  sworn,'  interposed  one  of  the  board,  whose 
countenance  exhibited  a  rare  indication  of  honesty  ;  '  I  cannot  con- 
•cientiously  administer  an  oath  to  a  man  in  his  situation.  That  is  just 
my  opinion ;  what  is  yours,  Mr.  Flannigan  ?' 

Now  the  person  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  told,  by  the 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  that  he  knew  very  well  which  way  the  vote  would 
count.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  gravely  to  consider  the  question  for 
a  moment,  and  then  thoughtfully  replied :  '  Why,  I  think  I  've  seen 
drunker  persons  take  the  oath.' 

'  That  may  be,'  interrupted  the  other,  with  some  severity.  Two 
wrongs  never  make  a  right.     I  ask,  is  he  fit  to  take  it  1' 

To  this  the  fitrmer  simply  replied, '  Well,  I  should  say  he  was.' 

The  question  having  been  put  to  the  board,  whether  the  oath  should 
be  administered,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  voter  having 
acquitted  himself  of  the  elective  function,  was  carried  out  into  an 
adjacent  bam,  and  tenderly  laid  upon  a  wisp  of  straw. 

When  the  two  worthies  already  mentioned  had  performed  this 
service,  they  started  off  after  a  sick  man,  who  was  actually  unfit 
to  leave  his  bed,  but  who  had  consented  to  go  and  cast  his  vote. 
He  was  indeed  so  near  his  end,  that  he  might  have  died  on  the  way; 
but  in  him  was  exhibited  an  illustration  of  that  spirit  which  is 
common  in  a  country  where  an  equality  of  right  prevails ;  where 
even  the  lowest  pride  themselves  in  having  a  fine^er  in  the  public 
affairs ;  and  where  the  very  sick  man  lends  his  decaying  force  to 
urge  on  the  wheels  of  government.  He  was  already  waiting  for 
his  conductors,  and  presented  a  most  miserable  aspect ;  his  pale 
brow,  sparsely  covered  with  lank  hair ;  his  eyes  dull  and  glassy;  his 
cheek-bones  high  and  projecting,  and  his  person  shrunk,  under  the 
influence  of  disease,  '  into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.'  His 
wife,  a  squat  woman,  had  just  completed  his  toilet,  and  was  pinning 
a  red  'kerchief  around  his  cadaverous  face.  '  I  am  a-fixin'  him  out 
for  town-meetin','  said  she,  smiling  very  pleasantly. 

'  How  are  you,  Hughson  ]'  inquired  Wild  Harry,  with  much  com- 
cem  upon  his  countenance. 

'  I  do  n't  get  no  better !'  replied  the  sick  man,  sighing  dejectedly. 

'  I  heerd  you  was  considerable  smart  to-day.  We  had  a  cold  snap, 
last  night,  but  it 's  abundantly  warm  this  forenoon,  and  it 's  beautiful 
weather  overhead.  It  aint  no  great  ways  to  the  polls ;  and  you  know 
jott  can  take  your  time  about  it' 
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this  18  by  no  means  difficult,  because  the  French  language  is  gene- 
rally current,  the  national  coin  is  simple  and  convenient,  ana  the 
people  are  civil  and  considerate  toward  foreigners,  especially  m 
Holland. 

Rotterdam  is  almost  entirely  a  place  of  commerce ;  and  as  soclu 
the  streets  are  always  full  of  bustle  and  animation.     It  is  not  at  all 
distinguished  for  fashion,  literary  taste,  or  a  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.     Theatrical  representations,  or  other  public  spectacles,  are  bj 
no  means  frequent ;  and  there  is  no  public  gallery  of  pictures.      Nor 
do  the  edifices  and  other  monuments  indicate  the  presence  of  a  steady 
taste  in  architecture  or  sculpture.     Still,  Rotterdam  is  not  without 
objects  of  this  kind,  capable  of  interesting  the  stranger ;  and  in  a 
commercial  city,  one  of  his  earliest  inquiries  will  be,  of  course,  for 
the  exchange.     It  consists  of  a  plain,  but  neat  building,  surroandin^ 
a  large  court  or  open  square  within,  where  the  merchants  assemble 
evei*y  afternoon,  from  three  to  four  o'clock,  for  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness.    Here,  also,  the  burgher  guards  assemble  for  exercise  and 
parade,  offering,  in  equipments  and  general  appearance,  a  spectacle 
Delow  that  of  our  common  militia,  but  of  the  SEmae  general  character. 
It  is  nearly  destitute  of  ornament,  and  no  wise  remarkable  in  its  ex- 
terior.    Its  position  is  central  and  convenient,  between  two  large 
basins,  called  the  Kolk  and  the  Blaak,  and  at  a  point  which  the 
course  of  the  havens  renders  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  Stadhuis,  situated  on  the  Hoogstraat,  is  an  ordinary  building,  of 
little  Dutch  bricks,  interesting  only  for  its  association  with  the  civic 
history  of  Rotterdam.     When  I  saw  it,  however,  it  was  undergoing- 
thorough  and  almost  total  repairs,  which  may,  perhaps,  ultimately  im- 
prove its  appearance.     With  these  should  be  mentioned  the  edifice 
called  Gemeenelandshuis  Van  Schieland,  which  was  originally  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  the  Hooghemraadschap  of  Schieland  ;  that  is, 
the  college  or  board  of  proprietors,  who,  by  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country,  superintended  the  dikes  and  canals  of  the  district  called 
Schieland.   This  building  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Rotterdam, 
having  a  facade  of  white  stone,  ornamented  with  pilasters,  with  va- 
rious ornaments  of  sculpture,  and  the  apartments  within  being  par- 
ticularly handsome.     In  ISll,  it  was  partially  fitted  up  by  Napoleon 
as  a  palace,  and  in  1814,  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Alexander. 

Rotterdam  is  justly  proud  of  being  the  birth  place  of  the  wise  and 
leaiTied  Erasmus.  The  house  where  he  was  bom  has  been  rebuilt ; 
but  the  locality  is  pointed  out,  bearing  the  quibbling  inscription  : 

*  Hsc  est  parva  domus,  magnu8  qua  natua  Erasmua.' 

His  statue,  in  bronze,  appears  on  the  ai*ch  or  bridge,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Kolk,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Great  Market,  and  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  figure 
is  larger  than  life,  standing  on  a  stone,  or  a  pedestal,  protected  by  a 
railing,  and  is  placed  near  the  end  of  the  arch,  next  to  the  water,  so 
as  to  face  the  large  open  square.  He  is  represented  in  the  long 
scholastic  robe,  with  a  small  cap  on  his  head,  holding  in  his  hand  an 
open  book,  which  he  is  engaged  in  reading.  Each  side  of  the  pe- 
destal bears  an  inscription,  two  of  them  being  in  Dutch,  and  two  in 
Latin.     On  the  front  or  westerly  side,  we  read  : 
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DESIOEIRO    ERA8MO. 

Hagno  scientiaruni  atove  litteratune 

PoUtioria  vindici  et  reaiauratori 

viro  anculi  aui  primario, 

cai  omnium  pnestaniisaimn 

ac  nominia  immortalitatem  acriptia 

sviteriiia  jure  oonaecuto 

SPQ,  Rotterodamua 

■a  quod  tantia  apud  ae  auoaque  poateroa 

viriutibua  premium  deesaet 

atatuam  auam  ex  mre  publico 

erigendam  curaverunt. 

And  on  the  northerly  side,  or  right  hand,  of  the  statue,  is  this  in- 
scription, in  verse  : 

BarbarisD  talen  ae  debellator  Erabmub, 

Maxima  laua  Batavi  nominia,  ore  tuUt, 
Reddidit  eii  tatia  ara  obluctaia  ainiatria 

De  tunto  apolium  nacta  quod  urna  viro  eat : 
Insenii  caslesre  jubar  majuaque  caduco 

Tempori,  qui  reddat,  aolua  Eraamua  eiit. 

In  allosion,  probably,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Spaniards  de- 
stroyed a  statue  of  Erasmus  in  stone,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
same  spot,  in  place  of  which  the  existing  one  was  afterward  erected* 
In  honor,  also,  of  the  same  great  scholar,  the  Latin  school  of  the  city 
is  called  the  Gynmasium  of  Erasmus. 

If  the  senate  and  people  of  Rotterdam,  as  they  are  affectedly 
styled  in  the  inscription,  would  take  some  little  pains  to  keep  the 
statue  of  Erasmus  n-ee  from  the  little  shops  or  bootlis  by  which  it  ia 
almost  surrounded,  and  from  defilements  of  a  worse  kind,  they  would 
act  more  in  the  spirit  of  their  worshipped  predecessors.  Market 
women,  and  other  small  dealers,  plant  themselves  in  close  contact  with 
the  statue.  The  square,  which  it  overlooks,  is  indeed  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  activity  of  the  dealers  in  fruit,  at  all  times  during  the 
fruit  season ;  and  on  the  market  days,  is  completely  crowded  with 
the  booths  and  stalls  of  itinerant  traders  in  haberdashery,  jewelry^ 
and  fancy  goods,  which  are  closely  arranged  together,  so  as  to  form  a» 
it  were  little  temporary  streets,  all  over  the  market  place.  Most  or 
the  retailers  are  women,  who  sit  behind  their  neat  and  tasteful  coun- 
ters, knitting  or  sewing  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  in  the  intervals  of 
traffic,  and  sometimes  continuing  their  indefatigable  industry  in  the 
very  moment  of  loiid  and  busy  bargaining.  All  of  them  wore  their 
little  Dutch  caps  instead  of  bonnets ;  for  while  the  dress  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  of  the  better  sort  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  is  substan- 
tially afler  the  French  style,  which  pervades  all  Europe,  that  of  the 
market  women  and  laboring  classes,  apparently  remains  but  little 
changed  from  the  genuine  Dutch  model  of  other  times.  But  how- 
ever ungainly  may  be  their  costume,  this  much  it  is  safe  to  say  in  it» 
favor,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  unblemished  neatness  of  it,  in  all 
its  parts.  Of  the  fruits  which  abound  in  this  market,  the  most  invi- 
ting are  the  large  strawberries,  offered  for  sale  in  conical  baskets  of 
vanous  sizes,  or  small  earthen  jars  of  like  form.  The  same  perfect 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  which  characterize  the  appearance  of  things 
here,  is  observable  in  the  other  markets. 
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THE    A«E    OF     eOL  D. 


A     rSW     rASSA«BS      FROM     k      MAMUtCBirT     ^OBM.' 


Oh  !  for  a  scoargioff  pen,  a  aeonnon  laah. 
To  flajr  the  backs  of  fools,  who  worship  Caah ! 
Oh  !  for  a  Swift,  whose  gall,  like  hornets,  slangs 
And  all  satiric  bards  thai  eversuogl 
Arise  once  more !  appear  before  the  work! ! 
Let  folly  tremble,  as  thy  shafts  are  hurled ; 
'Tis  all  we  ask  of  you,  departed  men, 
Then  seek  the  tomb,  with  doable  fame^  again. 

Pelf  is  our  god ;  it  is  the  mighty  calf^ 

Scft  up  for  worship  by  the  richer  half; 

If  a  man  dies,  his  pockets  stuffed  with  gold. 

(Although  his  head  be  of  a  monkey's  mouU, 

A  species  spoken  of,  by  some  old  scribe. 

As  the  last  link  between  us  and  that  tribe  0 

Although,  leech-  like,  the  poor  man's  blood  ne  drew^ 

And  played  the  tyrant  —  when  he  could,  the  Jew ; 

Took  the  last  rag  the  greedy  law  allowed, 

And  stood  unmoved,  when  Pitv  cried  aloud  ; 

Wall-street 's  in  tears;  the  brokers  dress  in  black, 

And  e'en  the  papers  weep  among  the  pack ; 

And  tell  in  print  how  rich,  *■  first  m  the  van/ 

And,  awful  1  —  died,  just  like  another  man ! 

But  the  warm  heart  that  lights  the  poor  man's  door. 
And  puts  a  aong  where  groans  were  heard  before  \ 
Whose  hand  and  purse  the  suffering  man  consoles^ 
Evades  the  proud,  and  dwells  with  numble  soula ; 
Whose  daily  deedi*  a  fragrance  leave  behind, 
The  precious  balm  of  love  to  all  mankind ; 
Who  shrinks  disgusted  from  the  money-god, 
And  hates  the  arm  that  sways  a  golden  rod, 
ht  aiUneefaUs!    So,  in  the  ouiet  wood, 
The  aged  oak  that  grew  in  aolitude^ 
Falls  to  the  earth,  from  its  own  towering  height. 
And  sleeps  obscurely  in  ita  innate  might. 

The  public  mind  is  wrong :  the  frugal  swain^ 
Who  builds  on  labor  for  a  future  name. 
Steers  his  frail  barque  in  waters  near  the  ahore^ 
Till  time  and  strength  permits  his  *  venture  more  f 
Maintains  his  honor,  howsoever  strong 
Temptation  lures  him  with  her  syren  song. 
Is  overlooked ;  while  shallow,  useless  fops, 
Tricked  out  from  half  a  dosen  dry-goods  shops^  • 
Who  wiggle  through  the  streets,  and  twirl  their  canaar 
With  heads  of  sap,  that  look  like  heads  with  brains; 
Worth  but  their  bark,  like  trees  of  cinnamon. 
And  e'en  for  that,  do  daily  meet  a  dun ; 
These  moving  shops  of  lavender  and  tapes^ 
Who  chatter  nonsense  like  so  many  apee^ 
Can  swindle  twenty  thousand  at  a  dash, 
And  play  the  fool  with  their  ill-gotton  caah; 
And  half  the  people,  so  corrupt  the  times, 
Wink  their  applause  at  such  state-priaon  crimes  I 

■  111  •  r«pablto  like  ovra,  where  •  men  ia  nid  to  be  *w9rtk  eo  mueh,*  ecoordieg  to  the  swMiat  e/ 
wealth  which  he  ponaeMee,  the  inculcetious  of  the4e  extracu  oiey  prove  aelatary.  The  entire 
poeii,  which  is  too  Iob|  for  Umm  pegee,  has  beee  placed  is  ovr  hand*  by  the  aether,  for  pnNaelgeliea 
IB  aaother  forsi,  ahonld  aay  metropoUtaa  paUiaker  he  desirooa  of  uadertaUag  tho  veaiare  of  s 
ihia  poetical  paaiphtob  Boe.  Kmcuaaocxaa. 
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And  thus  it  is;  while  solid  Virtoe's  sneered, 
Repulsive  Vice  is  tacitly  revered ; 
And  honest  men  see  how  the  current  drives, 
Turn  knaves  by  force,  to  save  their  very  lives  I 

There's  Tom,  the  cobbler,  honest  and  sincere^ 

Hard  at  his  bench,  for  twenty  pounds  a- year  | 

His  name  his  all ;  his  work-shop's  humble  walls, 

Reared  against  hunger,  where  he  stands  or  falls) 

Bv  Wealth  re^ard^  as  a  mere  machine, 

Wound  up  at  birth,  like  clocks,  by  the  Supraroei 

He  finds  few  friends,  meets  no  familiar  nod, 

Among  the  kneelers  at  the  golden  god ; 

Although  as  pure  as  was  apostle  Paul, 

*One  tning*  he  lacks —  of  course  he  lackeih  all  I 

But  lo !  dame  Fortune,  in  a  lucky  hoar. 

Rains  down  her  wealth  —converts  him  by  the  shower; 

Changes  his  nature,  and  destroys  within, 

His  wicked  spirit,  poverty,  and  sin ; 

Instead  of  *Tom,'  't  is  Thomas  Browne,  Esquire,' 

'Your  humble  servant,'  meets  him  every  where; 

New  friends,  upbraided  with  their  past  neglect. 

Declare  thev  'a/way*  had  a  great  respect  v 

That  something  no'ble,  in  his  humble  days, 

Showed  his  great  soul ;  that  he  was  '  born  to  raise  I* 

A  poor  man,  though  the  very  king  of  wit. 

Is  hut  an  ass,  andcannot  make  a  hit; 

Rich  blockheads  say  it  is  the  common  fate 

Of  brains  and  purses  to  agree  in  weight ; 

And  splendid  men  are  branded  from  their  birth 

With  dollar-marks,  that  tell  their  mtntal  worth! 

A  'common  liver,'  thoueh  with  Garrick's  style. 

Draws  bat  a  sickly,  half-extinguished  smile; 

His  finest  strokes  are  rated  so  much  chafi^ 

And  only  worth  a  fifty  dollar  laugh : 

But  bass-wood  heads,  with  thousands,  say  foar-teore, 

Make  every  corner  in  the  city  roar ; 

A  million !  and  no  Solomon  more  wise ; 

Wisdom  and  fortune  are  of  equal  site : 

And  though  as  stupid  as  a  bag  of  straw, 

His  wink"  s  enough  —  auch  stamping  and  hurrah ! 

'Rothschild,  the  Rich,'  is  shouted  in  the  crowd ; 
'  Howard,  the  GK>od,'  is  scarcely  breathed  alood  I 
An  idol  one,  adored  for  gold  alone, 
The  other  half  divine,  yet  scarcely  known; 
Fierce  as  a  blood-hound  on  the  smoking  track, 
See  Rothachild  move,  though  empires  *oend  and  eraek ;' 
Howard,  as  dew  upon  the  withenng  rose. 
His  balm  lo  blasted  hearts  the  poor  man  knows ; 
And  e'en  in  death,  Rothschild,  the  Shylock  name^ 
Will  stand  the  highest  on  our  scrolls  of  fame! 

*  •  *  • 

Behold  the  dark  machinery  of  'stocks !' 

Prices  alone  are  seen,  like  hands  to  clocks ; 

'T  is  all  a  splendid  game  of  luck  and  chance. 

And  some  must  sigh,  while  others  sing  and  dance. 

The  vilest  gambler,  in  his  keenest  aeal. 

Knows  not  more  frenzy  than  these  gamesters  ISmI  ; 

The  lowest  *  black-leg*  in  the  list  of  shame. 

Reflects, '  looks  out,'  and  plays  the  self-same  game ; 

There  is  a  suflferer  for  each  one  that  makes, 

An  equal  triumph,  when  he  'sweeps  the  stakes;' 

And  yet  the  father,  gaming  day  by  day. 

Who  hazards  thousands  in  the  mighty  play, 

With  admonition,  warns  his  darling  son 

'Gainst  shuffling  cards,  and  such  like  'vulgar  run ;' 

'  Forbid,  Oh  1  God  1  a  child  that  games  and  sweut  f 

He  lifts  his  eyes,  and  pioasly  declares. 
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BEARDING    A    SEA-LION    IN    HIS    DEN. 


BT    J.    If.    RBTHOLDS,    ISft. 


The  island  of  Staten  Land,  which  lies  south-east  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  le  M aire,  when  seen 
from  a  short  distance,  has  a  most  barren  and  forbidding  appearance  ; 
but  such  is  not  its  real  character.  The  tops  of  the  mduntains,  com- 
posed  of  immense  masses  of  granite,  produce,  it  is  true,  little  Tege^ 
tation  ;  but  on  their  sides,  and  what  may  be  called  the  low-lands,  there 
is  a  rich  thick  mould,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  their  natural 
productions,  and  beautified  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Port  Hatches,  is  a  cavern,  long  known  as  the 
retreat  of  a  few  patriarchs  of  the  ocean,  to  whom  its  deep  recesses  had. 
been,  until  the  period  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  a  safe  protection. 
The  opening  of  this  sea-lion's  den  is  about  thirty  feet  in  width,  its 
base  being  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  at  low  water  mark.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cave,  beneath  the  base  of  the  precipice,  is  two  hundred 
and  twenty  paces,  beautifully  arched  over  with  stalactites,  and  in 
some  places  changing  its  course  from  a  direct  line,  and  forming  little 
apertures,  which  communicate  with  the  main  entrance. 

To  enter  this  cavern,  explore  its  secret  chambers,  and  provoke  a 

combat  with  the  ancient  holders  and  proprietors  of  this  wild  citadel,  was 

the  object  of  one  of  our  boat  excui*sions.   Preparatory  to  our  advance 

into  this 

*  cavern  hoar. 

That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  sea-beat  shore,' 

fires  were  placed,  one  after  another,  with  a  distance  of  thirty  yards 
between  each  two,  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  guiding  our  pro- 
gress, and  of  securing  a  speedy  retreat,  should  we  be  too  roughly  re- 
ceived by  the  old  pkoca,  who,  with  a  number  of  clap-matches  in  his 
suite,  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  den. 

With  lighted  torches,  we  now  advanced  into  the  abyss,  which  the 
ancient  Romans  would  have  consecrated  to  deified  nymphs,  and  the 
Persians  have  assigned  as  the  seat  of  their  god  Mithras.  The  fires 
cast  a  dim,  flickering  light,  which  rendered  visible  the  darkness  in 
our  rear.  Every  thing  around  us  seemed  to  partake  of  the  gloomy 
silence  of  the  tomb,  until  the  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
roar  of  the  old  lion,  more  appalling,  by  far,  than  that  of  his  fierce 
namesake,  of  the  Moorish  plains.  Having  approached  so  near  that  we 
could  see  the  monster's  glaring  eye-balls,  we  discharged  our  muskets, 
and  continued,  alternately  retiring  to  load,  and  advancing  to  fire,  unti] 
our  ears  were  stunned,  and  our  heads  bewildered,  with  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  reports,  mingled  with  the  roarings  of  the  whole  maddened 
group,  now  closely  pressed,  and  severely  wounded. 

Our  lights  failing  for  an  instant,  we  retreated  to  replenish  them. 
The  lashings  of  the  waves  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  though  dis- 
tant, echoed  and  rumbled  so  loudly  through  the  vaulted  passages,  that 
we  could  not  hear  each  others'  voices.  As  we  again  moved  forward, 
ta  discharge  our  pieces,  the  old  sea-lion  broke  out  into  a  new  par- 
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oxysm  of  rage,  tearing  up  the  gravel  and  rocks  ^th  his  clawB  and 
teeth«  The  white  foam,  mixed  with  blood,  dropped  from  hb  large 
red  tongue ;  while  so  hoarse,  bo  loud  and  deafening,  was  his  howl, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  stop  our  ears  with  our  hands,  to  prevent 
being  pained  by  it. 

The  scene  around  us  had  now  indeed  become  one  of  inconceivable 
wildness  and  horror.  Two  hundred  paces  within  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
which  man  had  never  before  entered,  the  dim  flickering  light  of  our 
torches,  and  the  decaying  fires  in  our  rear,  together  with  the  suffo- 
cating smoke  from  the  frequent  firing,  rendered  it  necessary  to  retro- 
grade. Nor  did  we  commence  retreating  a  moment  too  soon. 
Wounded  and  infuriate,  the  old  lion  now  began  to  move  toward  us, 
as  we  gradually  returned,  step  by  step,  throwing  stones  and  fire- 
brands, to  keep  him  in  check,  until  we  had  reached  so  near  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern,  that  with  deliberate  aim,  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  Pen- 
guin, shot  him.  This  was  his  death  wound,  although  he  had  previ- 
ously received  no  less  than  ten  balls. 

After  recruiting  our  fires  with  the  blubber  of  our  victim,  we  re- 
turned to  (he  charge ;  and  soon  succeeded  in  taking  the  remaining 
five  females  and  their  pups.  The  old  sea-lion  (phoca  jubataj  mea- 
sured ten  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  eight  feet  round  the  shoulders ; 
and,  as  we  supposed,  could  not  weigh  less  than  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  females  were  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  more 
slender  form.  ^ 

VISIT   TO    A    PENGUIN    ROOKKRT. 

Wb  next  visited  the  '  King  Penguin  Rookery,'  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  harbor ;  and  we  do  not  believe  the  whole  range  of  natu- 
ral history  can  furnish  a  more  interesting  spectacle.  Indeed,  to  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  this  curiosity  alone  is  worth  a  voyage 
to  Staten  Land.  The  Kine  Penguins  stand  perfectly  erect;  they 
measure  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  each  weigh 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  Their  color  is  a  delicate  pale  ash,  breast 
white,  bill  long  and  tapering ;  with  two  yellow  streaks  around  the 
neck,  like  a  cravat.  Of  their  number,  we  could  form  no  just  estimate ; 
but  the  beach,  for  more  than  a  mile,  was  covered  with  them,  standing 
and  moving  in  squads,  or  solid  columns,  of  from  one  to  four,  and  six 
hundred  birds.  When  viewed  from  a  distance,  they  appeared  like 
an  army,  performing  its  evolutions,  rather  than  any  thing  else  to 
which  we  can  compare  them. 

Extending  back  from  the  shore,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  is  a 
prairie,  or  low  marsh,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  coarse 
grass,  through  which  the  penguins  had  made  their  little  roads,  and 
where  they  were  formed  in  small  companies,  more  than  a  mile  inland. 
They  betrayed  little  apprehension  on  being  approached,  and  would 
often  stand  still,  holding  down  their  heads  to  have  their  necks  patted, 
and  feathers  smoothed  down.  We  took  three  of  them  on  Doard, 
where  they  remained  for  some  time,  making  no  effort  to  escape,  and 
apparently  not  insensible  to  kind  treatment.  The  sea,  however,  is 
their  favorite  element,  and  in  its  waters  they  are  perfectly  at  home. 
The  peacock  is  not  vainer  of  its  gaudy  plumes,  than  is  the  penguin 
of  the  garb  in  which  the  Creator  has  arrayed  him.     These  birds  go 
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into  the  water,  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  seemingly  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  clean  and  adjust  their  plumage.  In  these  ablutions,  Uieir 
antics  are  exceedingly  amusing.  They  swim  alternately  on  their 
aides  and  backs,  and  dive  in  the  most  frolicsome  mood.  After  indolg- 
ing  in  these  exercises,  they  again  join  their  companions  on  the  aboxe, 
and  strut  about  in  the  most  exulting  pride.  The  female  penguin,  in 
the  first  instance,  lays  but  one  egg ;  but,  if  deprived  of  it,  wiU  lay  a 
aecond,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  four  or  five.  The  egg  weiglia  a 
pound,  and  is  not  so  rancid  as  that  of  the  common  domestic  gooae. 


C  O  NTENT. 


BT    fARK    BBNJAMIH,    BBft. 


Orr  I  turn  from  datzliog  pleasure^ 
Pompous  pageants,  splendid  signta^ 

To  my  dear  domestic  treasures, 
Fireside  joys,  and  home  delights. 

II. 

Seated  near  the  book-strewn  tables 
Which  a  shaded  lamp  illumes^ 

Reck  I  not  of  wealth  unstable, 
Broad  domains,  or  spacious  rooms. 

III. 

But  I  pore,  in  mute  reflection. 
O'er  some  mighty  master's  line ; 

And  I  con,  with  deep  afiection. 
Loving  books,  that  speak  to  mine. 

IT. 

Printed  leaves,  ye  are  my  blesshig! 

Friends,  ve  are  my  wealth  and  pride! 
Your  true  tnoughts  and  hearts  possessing, 

What  to  me  the  world  beside  1 


T- 

Sharing  not  the  wordy  quarrel, 
For  a  thorny  crown  of  power ; 

Struggling  not  to  win  a  laurel, 
FraHer  than  the  summer  flower : 

TI. 

In  secluded  paths  of  duty. 
Only  by  the  humble  trod, 

Live  I,  blest  with  dreams  of  beauty, 
Hope  for  man,  and  trust  in  Grod  I 


»  Won  by  the  ehanainf  patboc  and  happy  melody  of  H.  W.  LoNsrsLLow's  •  Pmlns  of  Life,'  I  lum 
perhaps  too  dariofly,  attempted  a  few  stenzaa  in  the  stme  vein.  Should  my  preramptioD  bo  at- 
tendod  with  lUluro,  I  can  at  least  solace  myself  with  the  thourfat,  that  1  hare,  la  these  pagao  ss 
well  SB  alBBwkers,  borao  tSBtimoBBiy  to  my  Ibirent  admiratioD  of  the  feaios  of  my  MMmpUshed 


frioBd.  ^,. 
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THE     S  P  I  R  I  T  -  W  A  R  R  I  O  R. 


AIEt   *TBB    ROSB    TEIB. 


t. 

TmB  night- wind,  softly  blowing, 

On  shadowy  wings  was  whispering  by, 
No  lamp  of  heaven  was  shining, 

For  gloomy  robes  enwrapt  the  sky : 
Beside  a  loneljr  streamlet, 

Where  weeping  willows  clad  tho  shore, 
An  Indian  maiden  wandered. 

Her  fate  in  seeret  to  deplore. 

n. 

<  Thrice  has  the  moon,'  she  murmured, 

'Poised  in  the  west  her  silver  horn } 
And  brifht  flowers  all  have  faded. 

That  blossomed  gay  that  smiling  mora : 
When  forth  my  warrior  jonrnied, 

To  meet  his  disUnt  daring  foe; 
Why  is  the  strong  one  weaned  7 

Why  is  the  Darting  Eagle  slow? 

III. 
Has  his  fond  heart  forgotten 

The  prairie  wide  he  loved  to  roam; 
The  streams  that  lulled  his  slumbers. 

The  forest  dark,  that  hid  his  homel 
Could  he  forget  the  loved  one. 

Whose  eyes  to  him  were  be^ms  of  day; 
Whose  voice  of  music  charmed  him. 

And  called  him  home,  when  fiar  awsyT 

vr. 
The  voiceful  winds  were  bringing 

The  hollow  roaring  of  a  storm, 
When  like  a  cloud  came  flying 

A  painted  chieftain's  airy  form : 
His  arm  was  red  with  battle,         ^ 

His  tawny  breast  was  seamed  with  scar» 
His  eyes,  deep  in  their  sockets^ 

Shone  Uke  the  morn's  ezpmng  stars. 

V. 

His  voice  was  slow  and  solemn, 

Like  melting  sweet  .Solian  strains, 
That  steal,  in  time  of  autumn, 

Through  chinks  in  walls  and  broken  panes: 
'Wdl  may'st  thou  come,  poor  maiden! 

To  muse  by  willow-skirted  shore; 
With  spoils  of  conquest  laden, 

Thy  plumed  warrior  comes  no  morel 

VI. 

<No  more  thou  'It  dress^  delighted, 

With  gaudy  quills,  his  raven  hair; 
Lot  where  the  foe  are  feasting, 

His  gory  scalp  is  hansing  there  I 
No  mure  the  voice  thou  Mt  usten. 

That  breathed  his  love,  in  gentle  tones, 
Heard  you  bis  death-song  wailing— 

The  wild  wolves  howling  o'er  bis  bones  1 
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▼n. 

'  O,  maiden !  ceate  ihy  ngbiog ; 

These  willows  soon  shall  weep  ior  thee  s 
Before  the  next  sun-risiog, 

Thy  gentle  shade  shall  be  with  me  ! 
Beyond  the  blue  of  heaven. 

Where  Nature's  exiled  orphans  are 
Love's  ties  are  never  broken, 

And  hunting-grounds  are  broad  and  fair  I' 

VIR. 

The  shade,  like  vapor  curling, 

Prom  off  the  face  of  mornmg  gray, 
Its  misty  arms  outspreading, 

Fled  with  a  mournful  sifh  away. 
Beneath  the  flood,  dark  rolling, 

The  maiden  hushed  a  frantic  scream ; 
Her  sobs  and  tears  of  mourning 

Were  mingled  with  the  murmuring  stream  X 


T     TABLETS. 


BV  THB  AOTHOa  Or  VOTHISO  BL8B  XM  PAETICULAK. 


What  a  poeitiye  horror  every  one  has  of  growing  old !  The  bdd 
head  is  no  longer  honorable,  and  the  gray  head  has  no  respect  for 
itselfl  The  man,  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  once  considered  venen- 
ble»  covers  his  bare  crown  with  a  wig,  a  1' Adonis,  and  in  a  coat  of 
the  most  fashionable  cut,  as  he  surveys  his  person  in  the  glass,  im- 
agines himself  quite  as  youthful  in  exterior,  as  any  of  those  forward 
juveniles,  who,  under  his  eye,  have  so  impertinently  shot  up  to  man*s 
estate. 

'  J  met,'  said  an  elderly  acquaintance,  who  fancies  that  his  *  dancing 
days'  are  not  yet  of  the  days  gone  by, '  I  met  your  cousin  Frvok, 
the  other  day ;  haw  that  hoy  has  grown  /' 

'  Astonishmgly  !'  I  replied ;  '  so  rapidly,  that  his  hair  has  become 
quite  gray  under  the  operation !' 

Yet,  Age  is  a  true  aristocrat ;  ever  counting  the  quarterings  upon 
his  shield,  and  looking  askance  on  all  who  number  less  than  him8el£ 

Next  to  being  called  an  old,  I  have  the  greatest  aversion  to  being 

called  '  a  seimble  woman.'     '  What 's  in  a  name  V     Martyrdom,  in 

this !     A  <  sensible'  woman,  one  so  esteemed,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 

whole  community : 

*  all  her  faults  observed, 

Set  in  a  note-book,  conned,  and  learned  by  rote.* 

Oh,  none  but  she  who  is  banned  with  the  name,  knoweth  the  misezy 
of  its  endurance ! 

A  sensible  woman  —  for  with  the  mass,  to  be  sensible,  implies  to 
be  learned,  as  well  as  endued  with  superior  powers  of  perception — is 
supposed  to  be  conversant  with  every  science  and  accomplishment 
under  the  sun ;  from  the  admeasurement  of  a  paralellogram,  to  tbe 
adjustment  of  a  piece  of  patch-work ;  to  have  read  all  books,  novels 
excepted,  from  tine  Bible  downward.    She  is  supposed  to  possess 
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neither  the  foibles  nor  the  sensibilities  of  her  sex,  and  is  required  to 
enact  Sphynx  on  all  matters,  foreign  and  domestic.  And  wo  to  her 
who  is  weighed  and  found  wanting  m  any  thing  that  appertains  to  the 
character  wherewith  her  friends  have  invested  her  ! 

To  '  a  sensible  woman,'  the  gratification  of  that  omnipotent  wish 
of  the  female  heart,  the  desire  to  be  loved,  is  seldom  accorded  ;  for 
man,  disliking  in  woman  the  approach  to  any  thing  masculine,  as  an 
overstepping  of  the  bounds  of  modesty ;  associating  the  idea  of  a 
mascuhne,  with  a  Strang  mind ;  fearful  of  encroachment  on  his  own 
sovereign  prerogative,  power ;  and  unmindful  of  the  early  teachings 
which  should  direct  the  understandings  of  future  statesmen  and  he* 
roes ;  chooses  out  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  land  a  wife,  whose 
thoughts  extend  not  beyond  \he  present  fashion  of  a  garment ;  while 
with  her  own  sex,  the  '  sensible  woman,'  one  whose  talents  and  ex- 
ample all  should  admire  and  emulate,  is  rather  feared  than  loved. 
Affix  to  me,  therefore,  any  other  appellation,  call  me  old,  even,  rather 
than  burthen  me  with  that  which  I  have  neither  the  nerve  nor  the  will 
to  bear;  the  name  of  '  a  sensible  woman  !'  Amcz  i 


'  Be  sure  to  wear  the  green  spectacles,  Marie,  and  the  £p:een 
shade,  and  fold  your  veil  closely  over  your  face,  and  keep  your  eyes 
shut  when  the  sun  shiues ;  for  you  know  the  doctor  opposes  your  de- 
termination to  set  forth ;  and  foretells  blindness,  as  the  reward  of  your 
pertinacity ;  so,  take  care  of  your  beaux  yeux  /'  was  the  final  injunc- 
tion of  sister  Die,  as  we  bade  adieu,  for  the  twentieth  time.  '  And 
pray,'  she  added, '  pray  do  not  foreet  your  note-book  !' 

Notes  of  travel !  As  well  might  I  have  looked  to  '  bind  the 
Pleiades,'  as  to  stay  my  winged  thoughts  with  a  lead-pencil ! 

The  verdant  vales  and  hills  of  Connecticut,  the  green  and  sunny 
plains  of  Massachusetts,  had  gladdened  our  eyes ;  mine  own  '  Athens' 
had  received  us  ;  steam  and  storm  had  conveyed  us  to  Portland ;  the 
Beautiful,  reposing  like  a  sea-nymph,  within  the  circling  arm  of  Ocean ; 
our  onward  route  had  been  through  a  part  of  Maine  —  Maine,  die 
woody,  and  crowned  with  abundance ;  known  to  few  beyond  her  con- 
fines, save  as  a  field  for  speculation ;  but  who,  in  her  short  seasons  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  bringeth  forth  plenteously,  and  enricheth  the 
husbandman  with  her  increase ;  and  for  the  first  time,  we  had  beheld 
the  magnificence  of  sunset,  and  the  glories  of  morning  among  the 
New-Hampshire  hills. 

Spectacles,  shade,  veil,  bonnet  —  all  had  been  thrown  aside,  and  the 
ominous  shake  of  the  Doctoi'*s  head  quite  forgotten,  when,  on  a  beau- 
tiful morning  in  July,  the  stage-coach,  containing  our  merry  party, 
entered  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Willey  family  has  attached  a  melan- 
choly interest  to  this  romantic  mountain  pass.  Sterile  and  grand,  on 
either  side  arose  the  hills.  We  were  before  the  open  portal  of  the 
house,  from  which,  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  deep  midnight,  the 
terrified  inmates  rushed  fbrth,  to  escape,  as  they  hoped,  the  coming 
avalanche,  but  alas !  to  meet  the  destruction  they  sought  to  avoid. 
Beyond,  overgrown  with  grass  and  dwarf  pines,  lay  the  mountain- 
slide,  which  had  overwhelmed  them.     We  entered  the  lone  house ;  it 
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aeemed  like  treading  the  floor,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere,  of  t 
sepulchre. 

Names  innumerable  of  visitors  are  recorded  upon  the  walls,  and 
upon  the  mouldering  plaster  of  the  narrow  vestibule.  Some  sympi- 
tmsing  hand  has  scrawled,  '  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moma!' 

We  had  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  to  obtain  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  Hills,  which,  as  we  wound  slowly  through  the 
valley,  seemed  to  environ  us.  Never  was  mortality  more  thorougUy 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  nothingness !  On  the  right,  oor 
narrow  pathway  was  bounded  and  overhung  by  gigantic  rocks  ;  and 
on  the  left,  itself  bounded  by  the  hills  beyond,  far  down  in  its  dark 
and  narrow  bed,  on  to  the  ocean,  rushed  the  river  which  "we  were 
tracking  to  its  source ;  while  beyond,  far  up  the  gorge,  the  Water- 
Fall,  a  silver  thread,  flowed  down  the  bold  and  barren  steep,  like 
the  one  pure  vein  of  afiection,  humanizing  a  stern  and  rugged  nature. 

Dwellers  vnthin  the  walls,  the  narrow,  and  confined  streets,  of  a 
populous  city ;  new  to  the  scene  which  had  opened  to  us  ;  rapturous 
were  our  exclamations  of  delight.  '  What  think  you  of  the  Notch  V 
asked  one  of  the  driver,  desirous  to  comprehend  with  what  manner 
of  impression  a  child  of  the  hills  looked  upon  this  sublime  creadon. 

*  Well,'  he  replied,  '  I  'm  used  to  this ;  but  I  s'pose  if  I  should  go 
down  to  'York,  I  should  gawk  round  too  P 

•  So  custom,'  thought  I,  *  renders  one  indifierent,  even  to  a  scene 
like  this !'  I  was  reminded  by  the  man's  reply,  of  a  matter-of-fact 
sort  of  old  body,  once  employed  to  show  myself  and  others  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Cattskill.  Impatient  of  the  slow  movement  necessary 
to  our  conveyance  up  the  mountain,  we  had  left  the  coach,  and  con-  j 
tinned  our  ascent  on  foot.  Enthusiasm  bore  us  bravely  on,  and  we  ( 
had  iar  outstripped  our  guide ;  for  whose  coming  we  at  length  found  I 
it  expedient  to  pause.  '  Well,'  said  he,  as  he  toiled  slowly  up  the 
path,  *  well,  you  're  almost  at  the  efind  of  your  job.' 

•  Brace  yourself  up,  Sir,'  said  the  driver,  to  a  mustachoed  *  mmr 
Diev'-ing  individual,  seated  beside  him  on  the  box,  an  uncomfortable 
sharer  in  our  elevated  position.     *  Brace  V  *  f/um  DieuP  he  replied; 

•  I  am  deceive,  Sare,  ver'  moch !  What  for  I  come  here,  eh  1  Un 
malade,  Sare  !  —  von  invalide !  My  good  friends  say, '  Monsieur,  you 
sick;  you  will  g6  to  de  Hills;  the  air  shall  considerable  brace  you 
up.'  *  I  say,  *  ver  well ;  I  shall  go !'  Veil,  I  go ;  I  come  here.  I  am 
shake  almos'  to  pieces ;  and  now,  mon  Dieu !  I  am  told  for  brace 
mysdf  up !' 

'There 's  the  *  pure  democracy'  for  you  !'  said  a  fellow  traveller, 
to  a  man  standing  in  the  door- way  of  a  post-office ;  at  the  same  time 
tossing  him  a  newspaper ;  *  there  's  the  pure  democracy  for  you ! 
Take  it,  and  study  it  through,  line  by  line.' 

•  That '  democracy,' '  retorted  the  other,  as  he  lifted  it  ft-om  the 
ground,  where  it  had  fallen,  *  that '  democracy,'  I  have  all  by  heart !' 

We  had  driven  through  the  Franconia  Notch ;  hallooed  to  the  'Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain ;'  and  at  the  '  Pool'  drank  in  its  waters  ftirewell 
and  remembrance,  with  some  pleasant  friends,  about  to  leave  us, 
whose  society  had  added  a  charm  to  a  week  of  travel  and  mountain 
sojourn.  Far  behind  lay  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  their  beauteous 
vdley,  and  its  winding  river.     Standing  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
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fort  at  Ticonderoffa,  I  drew  forth  my  note-book  to  deposite  therein, 
as  a  memento  of  that  storied  ground,  an  herb  that  I  had  just  gathered. 
Alas  !  for  sister  Die !  The  leaf  of  a  tall  birch,  which,  uptwisted  by 
a  sudden  whirlwind,  and  thrown  directly  across  our  path,  on  our  re- 
turn drive  from  the  Franconia  Notch,  had  well  nigh  served  to  furnish 
forth  our  newspaper-catastrophe.  A  sprig  of  pine,  brought  from  the 
highest  point  of  vegetation  at  Mount  Washingrton,  and  this  one  me- 
morandum, '  Mount  Deception,  July :  The  durability  of  kid  slippers 
not  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  mountain  scramble,'  were  its  only  contents  ! 
My  'notes'  were  all  of  'exclamation,'  upon  peak,  and  crag, and  water- 

fall,  and  river: 

'Vallev,  and  cataract,  and  lake, 

And  Alp  on  Alp  sublimely  swelling; 
Mighty,  and  pure,  and  fit  to  make 
A  rampart  for  a  Godhead's  dwelling.' 

Their  grandeur  is  recorded  in  my  soul,  and  over  all  is  traced  the 
name  of  The  Eternal.  m.  ■.  h. 


DBBa^SHOOTINO. 

Thi  east  is  now  dappled  with  dawning  of  light } 
To  the  woods,  for  tne  deer,  ere  the  sun  is  in  sight! 
The  hoar-frost  has  spread  its  fresh  silver-like  veil, 
And  if  a  hoof  passes,  it  tells  us  the  talei 
The  hound  in  swift  gambols  darts  hither  and  yon. 
Let  us  shoulder  our  rifles,  and  rapidly  on. 

Each  limb  how  elastic,  how  bracing  the  air ! 
Hurrah  boys!  what  know  we  of  sorrow  or  care? 
Our  veins  tmgle  wild  with  delight,  as  we  feel 
The  breath  of  the  aiitumn  morn  over  us  steal ; 
The  herds  from  their  pastures  are  wending  along, 
And  hark !  the  first  robin  has  burst  into  song ; 
Prom  the  pine,  the  hawk  launches,  in  circles  to  sail, 
And  in  the  brown  stubble-field  whistles  the  quail : 
Then  faster,  for  now  the  deer  glides  from  the  shade. 
To  drink  at  the  streamlet,  and  grase  in  the  glade, 
And  if  longer  we  loiter^  we'll  seek  him  in  vain, 
For  he'll  soon  make  his  conch  in  the  thick  swamp  agiin* 

His  haunts  we  approach  i  creep  on  cautious  and  slow, 
The  snap  of  a  twig,  our  dread  presence  will  show ; 
His  haunts  we  approach ;  part  those  boshes,  and  look 
For  his  traces,  and  scan  well  the  marge  of  the  brook } 
Here's  a  dash  of  the  moss  from  the  rock ;  there  has  sunk 
His  hoof  in  the  brown  brittle  dust  of  that  trunk; 
Lead  the  bound  to  yon  thicket;  theee  tracks  all  aronnd, 
Proclaim  that  the  run-' way  at  last  we  have  found. 

In  the  fbrests,  bri|:ht  Automn  hisfla^  has  unrolled, 

And  they  blase  with  the  splendors  of  crimson  and  gold ; 

The  leaves,  cuttinjg  sharp  on  the  soft  sapphire  sky. 

Seem  clusters  of  jewels  suspended  on  high : 

While  the  gray  light,  their  delicate  webs  melting  tluroagh« 

Is  changed,  underneath,  to  an  opal-like  hue; 

With  this  canopy,  rich  as  a  monarch  could  claim, 

And  rifle  on  shoulder,  I  wait  for  the  came. 

As  my  breathings  I  hoM,  the  bound's  music  to  hear, 

The  prattle  of  waters  oomes  sweet  to  my  ear ; 

The  light  merry  chirp  of  the  cricket  I  catch. 

The  spider's  quick  beat,  like  the  tick  of  a  watch  i 

▲nd  in  contraat  the  glee  of  the  grasshopper  throngs 

With  the  csty-oid's  solemn,  monotonous  song» 
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Then  wearied  with  listeninff,  I  smile  as  I 
The  graee-snake  thrust  fiercely  bis  red  tongue  at  mep 
And  on  the  prone  beech,  the  coxcombical  crow 
Strut  lordly,  as  if  his  black  plumage  to  show; 
But  hark  to  that  sound,  stealing  famt  from  the  wood ! 
My  heart  beats,  my  veins  glow  with  rushing  of  blood ; 
It  swells  from  yon  thicket  more  loud  and  more  near, 
'T  is  (he  hound  eiving  tongue  —  he  is  driving  the  dear ! 
My  rifle  is  levelled— swift  tramplioga  are  heard  — 
And  a  rustle  of  leaves  —  then,  with  flight  like  a  bird. 
His  antlers  thrown  back,  and  his  body  in  motion, 
With  a  quick  rise  and  fall,  like  a  surge  of  the  ocean. 
His  eye-balls  wide  rolling,  in  frenzira  affright, 
Out  bursts  the  magnificent  creature  to  sight. 
A  low  cry  I  utter ;  he  stops,  bends  his  head. 
His  nostrils  distended,  limbs  quaking  with  dread ; 
My  rifle  cracks  sharp,  he  leaps  wildly  on  hish. 
Then  pitches  down  headlong,  to  quiver,  and  die. 

On  the  trail  now  comes  leaping  and  panting  the  hoond. 

And  I  hear  the  shrill  whoop  of  my  comrade  resound ; 

Up  whoeli*  the  broad  sun ;  and  hi^  light  like  a  flood, 

Rolls  swift  to  the  innermost  depths  of  the  wood ; 

A  twitter  and  flutter  awake  in  the  trees. 

And  stream  casts  its  vapor  to  wreathe  in  the  breexe ; 

As  under  onr  burthen  we  stagger  aloiig. 

The  sociable  wren  bids  good  morrow  in  song, 

But  the  chatterbox  squirrel  stamps  fierce,  and  looks  queer. 

And  seems  in  his  bork  to  ask  what  we  do  here; 

We  heed  not  his  antics,  but  trudge  on  amain. 

Till  we  stand,  spent  with  toil,  at  our  threshold  again. 


THE  STUDENT  AND  HIS  INMATES. 


ST    GKACe     GtArTON 


A  GENTLEMAN  oiice  sat  iu  his  study,  where  he  had  passed  manj 
delightful  and  tranquil  hours.  He  had  6tted  it  up,  ancf  furnished  it 
with  many  a  goodly  row  of  silent  and  beloved  companions,  at  the 
happy  age  when  the  young,  crude  aspii'ant  for  literary  fame  has  ri- 
pened into  the  man  of  genius  and  of  learning. 

He  had  chosen  that  retreat,  because,  among  other  recommendations 
to  the  student,  it  possessed  one  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste  and 
temperament ;  the  view  its  one  large  window  commanded  of  a  sweet 
sequestered  scene,  over  which  the  goddess  Nature  presided,  a  deitj 
of  harmony  and  beauty.  It  was  a  home  view,  that  the  eye  could 
scan  at  a  glance,  and  grow  familiar  with ;  and  yet  of  such  varied 
beauty,  that  it  palled  not  on  the  sight ;  and  at  one  opening  in  the 
hilly  woodlands,  the  bold  outline  of-  a  distant  mountain  appeared. 
On  that  the  young  student  would  fix  his  gaze,  after  it  had  wandered 
in  calm  delight  over  the  intermediate  scene  ;  and  then,  withdrawing 
his  eye  from  the  outward  view,  and  turning  it,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
content,  round  the  well-furnished  walls  of  his  study,  *  Thus,  thus,'  he 
thought,  '  shall  my  mind  travel  tlirough  the  flowery  fields  of  unex- 
plored literature,  till  they  lead  me  to  the  proud  height  of  fame  !'  He 
had  not  yet  discovered  it  was  a  cold  and  barren  rock. 

He  had  cased  his  heart  about  in  the  lore  of  the  philosophers  of  old, 
and  thus  believed  it  armed  for  a  noble  contest  in  the  arena  of  letters ; 
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and  invulnerable,  perchance  he  deemed  it,  to  the  shafts  that  wound 
through  the  affections.  But  hearts  such  as  his,  filled  with  pure 
thoughts,  and  lofly  aspirations,  are  true  love's  favorite  citadels ;  and 
in  an  unguarded  hour,  he  makes  good  his  entrance,  and  takes  posses- 
sion ;  and  we  all  know  what  a  band  of  ruffians  it  takes  to  dislodge 
him,  and  what  a  scene  of  devastation  he  and  his  disappointed  crew 
leave  behind. 

Some  such  struggle  early  laid  waste  the  heart  of  the  student,  and 
damped  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  '  The  silver  chord 
was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was  broken.*  But  what  was  once  Lis 
delight,  became  at  length  his  solace.  He  turned  the  keen  scrutiny  of 
a  scholar  into  his  own  heart ;  and  from  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  bu- 
ried hopes,  brought  up  precious  relics ;  and  from  his  despair  received 
the  gift  of  eloquence.  And  then,  unsought,  the  meed  was  won  ;  the 
recompense  of  genius.  He  stood  on  that  rocky  height,  and  raised 
his  adventurous  eyes  even  to  the  image  of  Fame,  on  the  loftiest  altar 
of  the  temple  ;  and  turning  to  some  drooping  fieures  near,  who,  with 
aching  heads  and  bleeding  hearts,  had  reached  the  same  elevation, 
he  acknowledged  that '  all  was  vanity !' 

Years  had  passed  away,  and  again  he  sat  in  his  still  favorite  retreat. 
Around  him,  as  of  old,  stood  his  '  silent,  yet  eloquent  companions ;' 
and  from  the  open  window,  his  eye  wandered  over  the  same  scene 
that  had  feasted  it  in  former  days.  But  a  gloom  had  gathered  over  it. 
Was  it  autumn,  with  its  fading  green  and  yellow  ?  or  the  leafless 
gloom  of  winter  ?  No,  it  was  the  dark  hue  of  melancholy ;  and 
evening  after  evening,  as  he  watched  the  dim  twilight,  and  saw  the 
varying  tints  of  the  western  sky  fade  in  the  horizon,  pale  Melan- 
choly hovered  near,  and  cast  the  dull  shadow  of  her  pinion  on  every  ob- 
ject he  looked  upon,  and  to  every  sound  imparted  her  plaintive  murmurs. 

There  was  a  species  of  enjoyment  in  this,  like  the  *joy  of  grief,* 
described  by  the  poet ;  so  that  the  student  courted  Melancholy,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  an  ode  in  praise  of  her  charms.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  she  haunted  his  silent  dwelling,  and  hung  like  a 
shadow  on  his  footsteps,  and  pervaded  with  her  gloomy  presence  the 
very  atmosphere  he  breathed,  till  his  soul  sickened,  and  his  '  right 
hand  forgot  its  cunning,'  and  he  gave  himself  up  an  easy  prey  to  a 
yet  darker  intruder,  of  whom  Melancholy  was  but  the  forerunner. 

He  was  at  his  open  window,  as  usual,  in  the  dusky  light  of  evening, 
poring  over  some  old  volume,  till  the  characters  became  indistinct, 
and  the  book  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  fell  into  sad  communings 
with  his  own  heart.  Melancholy,  as  was  her  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, drew  nigher  toward  him,  and  by  the  uncertain  light,  he  per- 
ceived that  close  beside  her,  under  the  very  shadow  of  her  wing, 
stood  Despondency. 

'  There  are  two  of  you  now,*  said  the  student,  and  he  sighed 
deeply :  '  It  is  presuming,  O  Melancholy,  on  the  favor  I  have  shown 
thee,  to  bring  hither  unbidden  yon  gloomy  stranger.' 

'  It  is  my  twin  sister,*  said  Melancholy,  '  and  she  frequently  takes 
my  place,  when  I  ctow  weary.  That  is  the  case  now.  I  have 
watched  by  you,  and  echoed  your  siehs,  and  mingled  my  tears  with 
yours,  till  my  health  has  suffered.  My  lungs  are  sore,  my  appetite 
fails ;  I  need  change  of  air.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  my  sister  De* 
•pendency  will  answer  every  purpose.' 
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'  Thou  canst  not  leave  me/  he  said.    '  Are  we  not  bound  to 
other  by  many  a  sad,  mysterious  tie  V 

*  May  the  fates  forbid !'  ejaculated  Melancholy,  turning  up 
eyes,  '  you  are  too  sombre  even  for  me ;  but  my  poor  sister  here  is  in 
love  with  you  already;  and  if  it  were  not  quite  out  of  character,  I 
should  wisn  you  joy  of  your  union.'  So  saying,  she  flitted  awaj  with 
a  gentle  sigh,  and  Despondency,  extending  her  lean  arms,  folded  the 
poor  student  to  her  bosom. 

After  recovering  from  the  surprise  of  this  unexpected  salute,  he 
set  about  making  invidious  comparisons  between  heavy-browed  De- 
spondency, and  her  more  gentle  sister.  '  How  different,'  he  thought, 
*  is  this  dark,  cold  maiden,  from  my  own  dear  Melancholy  !  I  must 
get  rid  of  her,  or  she  will  prey  upon  my  heart,  and  reduce  me  to  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  man.'  He  rose  accordingly,  and  walked  forth  into 
the  open  air,  hoping  thus  to  shake  off  his  unwelcome  guest ;  and 
though  she  followed  him  out,  and  stalked  by  his  side  in  the  pale 
moonlight,  on  reentering  his  study,  he  flattered  himself  for  awnile 
that  his  plan  had  succeeded.  Lights  had  been  placed  there,  as 
usual,  and  he  tried  to  fancy  there  was  an  air  of  cheerfulness  in  that 
lonely  apartment,  as  he  arranged  his  books  and  papers  before  him, 
and  applied  himself  to  his  literary  labors,  hoping,  in  the  occupation 
of  his  mind,  to  forget  the  unpleasant  intrusion  to  which  he  bad  been 
subjected ;  but  his  mind  wandered,  and  his  heart  sank,  with  a  aense 
of  oppression  he  could  not  account  for,  till  passing  his  hand  acroaa 
his  brow,  and  raising  his  mournful  eyes,  they  encountered  those  of 
Despondency,  gazing  on  him  with  earnest  and  rueful  meaning. 

'  Alas !'  he  thought,  *  she  has  followed  me  unperceived ;  yet  where- 
fore should  my  spirit  quail  ?  I  will  rouse  my  intellect,  and  task  my 
brain  for  some  charm  wherewith  to  exorcise  the  foul  fiend  !'  And  he 
bent  his  head  over  his  desk  again,  as  in  deep  reflection.  But  who 
ever  borrowed  inspiration  from  Despondency  1  Her  gloomy  sugges- 
tions are  at  strife  with  the  efforts  of  genius.  The  pen  dropped  from 
his  hand  ;  he  gave  up  his  task,  and  with  a  deep  drawn  siffh,  retired  to 
his  sleepless  couch,  where  Despondency  crept  in,  and  shared  his 
pillow,  till  daylight  came  ;  when,  like  an  evil  spirit,  she  fled  away  on 
the  wings  of  the  morning. 

The  twilight  hour —  blest  hour  to  the  happy !  —>  delightful  renewer 
of  the  domestic  bond,  that  draws  the  family  circle  round  the  cheerful 
hearth  ;  and  to  the  pensive  mind,  sweet  season  of  contemplation ! 
Alas,  that  the  dark  countenance  of  Despondency  should  intrude  it- 
self at  such  an  hour !  '  T  was  then,  however,  that  she  appeared,  again 
and  again,  to  the  unhappy  student,  and  prolonged  her  visits,  and 
turned  memory  into  grief,  and  the  future  into  presages  of  calamity, 
till  his  life  was  wretched,  and  a  dark  temptation  came  over  him  to 
end  it  with  his  own  hand.  Such  would  assuredly  have  been  the  close 
of  his  career,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  one  true  friend, 
whose  name  it  might  be  ineverent  here  to  mention ;  but  she  came  in 
a  robe  of  light,  and  pointed  upward,  and  inspired  him  with  hopes 
that  brought  joy  to  his  soul,  and  peace  unknown  befoie. 

Happy  the  man  who,  in  the  bold  flights  of  genius,  as  in  the  proud 
exercise  of  his  intellect,  forgets  not  the  '  Giver  of  all  good,'  and  re- 
tains within  the  sanctuary  of  his  breast  one  pure  shrine,  inviolate  to 
mortal  passion ! 
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Nabeatitb  op  a    Jovbhbt  to  Ovatbmala   in  CsiTTRAL  AmbbicAi  IK  1838.    By 
O.  W.  MoNTaoMSBT.    In  one  volume,  pp.  196.    New- York :  Wilst  avd  Putkam. 

Mb.  MoNTooMERr,  we  anderetaDii,  is  the  son  of  a  former  American  consul  at 
Valencia,  in  Old  Spain ;  and,  being  brought  up  in  that  country,  is  intimately  ao- 
quainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  character,  and  manners.  In  fact,  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Spanish  literature,  by  Tarious  works  published  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  one  of  which,  a  novel  on  the  story  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  present  work  is  a  light  narrative  of  a  Journey  made  to 
Guatemala,  in  the  service  of  our  government.  It  carries  us  very  pleasantly  through 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  over  the  wild  and  romantic  chain  of  mountains  which 
separate  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  ocean ;  giving  a  succession  of  picturesque 
4lescripCions,  entertaining  anecdotes,  and  interesting  facts,  concerning  that  half 
•avage,  but  magnificent  region.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  langunge,  and  his 
early  habitudes,  make  him  quite  at  home  among  the  Spaniards  of  the  new  world, 
by  whom  he  appears  to  havelieen  generally  received  with  great  hospitality.  We 
subjoin  a  passage  or  two,  taken  almost  at  random. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  commandant  of  Truxillo,  his  establishment, 
and  his  dinner,  shows  how  completely  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Old  Spain  have 
been  transplanted  into  the  new  world : 

"  The  Commandant  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age;  rather  tall,  and  muscular, 
though  of  slender  form.  He  had  an  expressive  countenance,  with  features  strongly 
marked,  dark  eyes,  black  hair,  and  thick  eye-brows.  He  was  somewhst  son-burnt, 
and  had  a  scar  near  a  comer  of  his  mouth ;  but,  altogether,  he  was  a  fine,  soldiery 
looking  man.  His  dress  was  a  blue  frock  coat  with  miUtarv  buttons,  sold  epaulettes  a 
little  tarnished,  a  sword,  and  a  cocked  hat,  with  a  plume  of  blue  and  white  feathers,  the 
national  colors  of  Central  America. 

'*  The  house  of  my  new  friend  was  a  good  sized  buildina  of  solid  masonry.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  large  room,  formed  by  the  four  walls,  without  any  divinon  into  apart- 
ments ;  and  above,  instead  of  ceiling,  were  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  On  one  side  was 
Che  street  do')r,  with  two  windows  grated  wiin  iron  bars ;  on  the  other  side,  another, 
but  smaller  door,  opening  into  the  esplanade  of  the  fort,  where  a  swarthy  sentinel  was 
padnff  to  and  fro  with  a  straw  hat,  no  jacket,  end  a  rusty  firelock  on  his  shoulder. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  flat  tiles,  and  covered  here  end  there  with  little  strsw  mats 
of  a  kind  peculiar  to  the  country.  This  room  constituted  the  whole  of  the  esublish- 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen.  It  served  fur  parlor,  bed-chamber,  dining- 
room,  and  office.  And  well  it  might ;  for  there  was  the  sofa  for  the  receptkin  of  visi- 
tors, a  substantial  cedar  table  for  dining,  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  a  desk,  with  writing 
apparatus,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  bedstead  was  a  very  neat  one,  ox 
wrought  iron,  provided  with  a  handsome  mosquito  net,  and  was  placed  on  a  platform 
which  raised  it  about  two  feet  from  the  floor.  A  military  saddle  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  a  cavslry  sabre  in  another,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  hanging  from  the  walli  gave  a 
military  and  picturesaue  character  to  this  primitive  menagt,  which  bad  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  guard-house.  i   u    m»-  • 

"At  the  appointed  hour  I  returned  to  the  house  to  dine,  where  I  found  the  Mimstrob 
and  another  person,  who  hsd  also  been  invited.  Where  the  dishes  were  prepared  I 
cannot  conjecture.    I  can  only  say,  that  they  were  brought  in  firom  the  street.    Ttm 
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first  placed  on  the  table  was  a  good  soup,  which  was  followed  by  the  ineviuUe  elk  tf 
the  Spaniards,  consisting  of  beef,  mottoo,  and  pork,  with  an  abandmot  aeoooipaniiMtt 
of  vegetables,  served  up  together.  Then  came  a  dish  of  rice,  cooked  a  Im,  Folcaaos, 
and  tolerably  ssiuraiea  with  oil,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  my  finding  it  very 
good.  Some  beef  a  la  nunU  was  then  served  up,  that  smacked  a  little  of  garlic,  bat 
which  I  had  no  objection  tu  on  that  account.  The  next  dish  contmined  a  good  md 
fowl  and  a  small  chicken,  both  together,  and  side  by  side,  like  mother  and  daogfater. 
A  quantity  of  vegetables —  plantains,  pumpkins,  and  sweet  potatoes  —  all  in  tbeaaae 
plate,  were  then  placed  on  the  table;  and,  finally,  came  a  pudding,  which  tenniaaici 
the  dinner.  The  desert  consisted  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats^  and  then  were  broafkt 
in  cigars  and  coffee.  We  were  attended  at  table  by  soldiers  in  no  small  nomber,  wke 
performed  the  part  of  waiters,  and  I  verily  believe  that  half  of  the  little  garriaoa  d 
Truzillo  was  that  day  in  requisition  for  our  service. 

'*The  conversation  during  dinner  turned  on  topics  chiefly  relstin^  to  the  Uaiied 
States;  a  country  that  seemed  to  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Confimaodani,  bat 
of  which  he  possessed  onlv  a  flight  degree  of  knowledge.    I  replied  to  many  of  kii 

'  '    't't  out  wl        ' 


questions  on  this  subject ;  but  when  I  stated  to  biro  distinctly  tlie  population, 
merer,  and  resources  uf  our  Republic,  the  pro^resi*  of  the  arts,  and  the  facilities  olf  i 
municarion  by  land  and  water,  he  would  smile,  shake  his  head,  and  cast  a  meamaf 
look  at  the  Mmistro,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  not  to  be  imposed  on.  This,  iliosgk 
I  was  relsting  nothing  but  the  truth,  embarrassed  me,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  1  bad 
been  detected  in  using  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.  I  thought  to  extricate  myself  fmm 
this  awkward  position,  by  reducing  my  subsequent  statements  to  the  standard  of  fail 
belief.  Accordingly,  I  relieved  the  ship  Pennsylvania  of  no  inconsiderable  wei|rbt,  by  re- 
ducing her  hundred  and  forty-eight  guns  to  one  hundred.  The  rate  of  travelling  ia 
rail  cars  I  stated  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  instead  of  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
I  even  curtailed  the  amount  of  the  national  revenue,  and  actually  purloined  the 
States  of  ten  or  a  doxen  millions." 

aivaa  or   isabal. 

**  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  oar  vessel  iirained  the  mouth  of  the  IxabaL 
river  ukes  it  rise  in  a  great  fresh  water  lake  called  Golfo  du/ce,  and  pursues  a  meaa- 
dering  course  for  some  fifty  miles,  before  falling  into  the  saa.  At  the  head  of  that  lakt 
is  situated  the  town  of  Izabal,  the  port  of  our  destination.  The  entrance  to  thia  river 
is  scarcely  discernible,  even  in  the  day-time,  to  an  unpractised  eye,  till  within  aboot  i 
hundred  yards  of  it,  when  an  opening  is  perceived  in  the  mountains  like  the  nMOth  of 
an  immense  cavern.  The  effect,  as  we  approached  it  in  the  night,  was  still  more  striking ; 
a  starry  sky  affording  just  light  enough  to  guide  us  on  our  path,  but  not  sufiKcient  fv 
make  objects  distinctly  visible.  On  entering  the  opening  just  mentioned,  we  sccmad 
penetratmg  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  On  each  side  of  us  towered  the  lofty  sod 
precipitous  mountains  that  form  the  banks  of  the  river :  and  immediately  in  front  rosi 
a  hign  land,  dark  and  frowning,  as  if  to  debar  completely  our  further  progreas. 

"About  midnight  the  moon  rose,  snd  the  eff*ect  of  her  pale  silvery  light  on  the  trees 
and  the  water  was  beautiful  beyond  description.  I  could  now  see  objects  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  felt  satisfied  that  if  there  is  any  thing  picturesque,  beautiful,  and  sublime ii 
nature,  it  must  be  the  entrance  to  this  river.  The  bauks  rise  to  a  height  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  feet,  and  are  clothed  with  a  rich  and  impenetrable  foliage,  the  branches 
of  the  trees  spreading  several  yards  over  the  water.  In  some  places  this  foliace  sud- 
denly disappears,  and  a  vast  nsked  rock,  smooth  and  flat,  and  perfectly  perpenaioilar, 
rises  like  a  stupendous  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  depth  of  water  admits  of  a  veasel, 
brushing  the  very  face  of  the  precipice  without  danger.  Here  and  there  may  be  reea 
a  rill  of  water,  aa  clear  as  crystal,  coursing  from  lop  to  bottom  of  thia  natural  wall,  or 
gushing  out  from  s  fissure  in  its  side.  At  other  places,  a  group  of  rocks  assumes  the 
appearance  of  an  old  castle  or  ruinous  fortification.  The  stream  varies  in  width  froai 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet,  and  is  in  many  places  thirty  fathoms  deep. 
It  ia  dotted  at  intervals  with  little  islands  covered  with  rceos;  and  the  sharp  turnings 
it  makes,  give  continual  interest  and  variety  to  the  scenery. 

**As  we  proceeded,  the  noise  of  the  water  thrown  up  by  the  paddles  startled  the 
tenants  of  this  beautiful  wilderness ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  heard  a  plunge,  like 
that  of  an  alligator,  or  an  otter,  seeking  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  river,  or  the  scream 
of  an  aquatic  bird  flying  across  the  stream  :  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  sileocs 
of  this  solitary  scene. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  boat  atopped  at  a  little  fort  called  San  Felipe,  to  tabs 
in  fuel.  During  this  detention  1  allowed  m  vself  a  little  rest,  but  was  up  again  the  next 
morning  by  daylight,  when  1  found  that  the  boat  was  not  yet  ready  to  start.  Tb« 
scene  around,  illuminated  by  the  first  raya  of  the  sun,  appeared  to  me  even  mors 
striking  and  beautiful  than  when  I  had  b«held  it  by  moonlight.  The  lofty  and  niD' 
brageous  trees  exhibited  every  variety  of  green,  from  the  deepest  tint  to  the  lightest 
ancT  were  alive  with  singing  birds,  while  parrots  and  mackaws  kept  up  a  contiDoed 
•cream.    Now  and  than  a  monkey  would  show  himaeli;  for  an  instant,  swinging  by 
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hifl  tail  from  a  twig,  or  leaping  from  branch  to  branch.  The  little  fort,  with  ita  ruinous 
battlements,  could  be  seen  partly  reflectid  in  the  water,  the  surface  of  which  was 
•kimmed  by  the  alcatraxes  mtent  on  their  prey,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  our 


presence." 


CAESSSA 


*'This  man,  whose  name  is  now  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  in  Central  America,  and 
whoae  acts  have  been  productive  of  so  much  trouble  in  that  country,  is  a  half-Indian, 
mnd  was  a  soldier  in  tne  Federal  army,  where  he  never  rose  higher  than  a  corporal. 
On  the  disbanding  of  the  troops,  he  was  discharsed  j  and  being  left  to  his  own  resources, 
he  was  fain  to  procure  a  precarious  subsistence  by  dealing  in  hugs,  which  he  bought  in 
the  country,  and  sold  in  the  market  of  Guatemala,  when  the  sanitary  regulations 
were  adopted,  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  stations,  with  the  command 
of  abont  a  dozen  men.  With  these  few  men,  whom  he  seduced,  and  persuaded  to 
CdIIow  him  in  his  hasardous  enterprise,  he  appeared  in  open  rebellion,  procloimiDg  a 
new  order  of  things^  and  caUingupon  the  in  habitants  of  the  Indian  villages,  be  marched 
through  to  join  his  standard.  This  Utile  force  increased  almost  imm^iately  to  sixty 
men,  and  continuing  to  augment,  enabled  Carrera  to  attack  and  destroy,  on  several 
occasions,  the  scatter«i  troops  of  the  Government,  whose  arms  and  accoutrements  he 
distributed  among  his  followers.  The  views  which  Carrera  professed  to  entertain  could 
not  be  more  flattering  to  the  prejudices,  nor  better  calculated  to  dazzle  the  minds,  of  the 
infatuated  Indians.  These  views  he  declared  to  be  the  reinstatement  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Ouatemalat  the  restitution  ot  the  Church  property,  the 
restoration  of  the  Monkish  orders,  the  revival  of  the  old  Spanish  laws,  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners,  and  the  abolition  of  contributions. 

'*In  the  mean  time,  the  inactivity  of  the  Executive,  and  the  want  of  system  and 
concert  on  the  part  of  the  miliiary  commanders,  permitted  the  insurrection  to  progress 
to  such  a  deffree,  that  when  measures  were  at  lentfih  adopted  for  suppressing  it,  the 
strength  of  the  Government  proved  inade<}uate  to  the  task.  The  factious  Indians  did 
not  hesitate  to  meet  the  Federal  troops  in  the  field,  and  in  some  engaffements  with 
them,  came  off  with  complete  success.  They  now  attacked  and  entered  considerable 
towns,  levied  contributions^  and  threatened  the  capital.  In  this  state  of  things,  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  which,  so  far  from  beins  attended  with  the  favorable  result 
expected,  onlv  served  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  and  to  encourage  in- 
surrection.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Carrera,  to  negotiate  with  him.  and 
to  induce  him,  by  the  most  flattering  concessions,  to  sheathe  his  sword,  and  to  disband 
his  foUowera. 

"This  deputation  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  sent  in  quest  of  Carrera.  whom 
they  found  at  a  place  called  Mataqaescuintla.  The  conference  took  place  in  tne  open 
air,  and  a  Doctor  Castilla,  an  ecclesiastic,  one  of  the  deputies,  addressing  the  rebel 
chief^  represented  to  him  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  rebeUion,  the  distress  and  ruin 
he  was  bringing  upon  his  country,  and  the  folly  of  believing  in  theiniquitous  act  ascribed 
to  the  Government,  of  having  poisoned  the  waters;  and  concluded  by  a  hint^  that  bis 
submission  would  not  go  unrequited.  The  reply  of  Carrera  was,  after  disclaiming  all 
views  of  private  interest,  that  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Government  was  incom- 
patible with  religion ;  that  consequently  such  a  government  could  not  be  good ;  and 
that  he  was  only  practising  a  lesson  they  had  taught  him,  namely,  the  right  of  insur- 
rection. This  ressoning  was  easily  refuted  by  the  eloquent  Doctor,  who,  occasionally, 
also  addresaed  the  rebel  soldiers  who  surrounded  him.  Carrera  now  began  to  evince 
stronii^  symptoms  of  impatience  and  uneasiness.  He  saw  that  bis  arguments  were  all 
demolished,  and  that  his  men  were  listening  to  the  speaker  with  attention  and  com- 
placence, and  that  there  was  a  possibilitv  of  their  turning  against  him  and  deserting 
him.  He  suddenly  imposed  silence  on  the  Doctor,  and,  in  order  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  his  people,  bad  recourse  to  a  falsehood,  ssserting  in  the  most  vehement  manner,  that 
he  himself  had  been  offered  by  the  Aministration,  twenty  dollars  for  every  Indian  he 
should  poison.  Thereupon,  the  deputies,  seeing  not  only  the  inutilitv,  but  the  danger, 
of  pursuing  their  object  any  farther,  save  up  the  discussion,  and  withdrew. 

**  A  few  days  after,  Carrera,  with  three  or  four  thousand  Indiana  at  his  back,  appeared 
before  Guatemala,  and  as  no  eflectual  resistance  could  be  opposed  to  him,  he  entered, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  inhabitantn,  may  easily 
be  imagined.  The  acenes  that  followed  were  such  as  were  to  be  expected  in  a  city 
abandoned  to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  a  barbaroua  horde.  Houses  were  broken  open 
and  plundered;  the  worat  of  outrages  were  committed  on  private  families;  a  number 
of  persons  were  shot  down  in  the  streets,  and  the  Vice-President,  Salaxa,  was  killed 
in  his  own  house.  It  is  due  to  Carrera  to  say,  that  these  excesses  were  not  committed 
by  his  directions,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  them.  As  soon  ss 
an  opportunity  waa  affortfed,  some  of  the  authorities  came  to  a  parley  with  Carrera, 
and  prayed  him  to  state  the  terms  on  which  he  would  evacuate  the  dty.  The  demands 
of  the  rebel  chief  were^  *all  the  money  and  all  the  arms  that  the  government  eonld  com- 
mand. He  was,  however,  finally  aatisfied  with  eleven  thousand  doUara,  a  certain  number 
of  musketii  and —strange  as  it  must  seem— the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Generali  which  wa» 
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oflfisred  to,  and  accepted  by,  him.  The  latter  coocesnon  seems  to  hare  been  the 
gratifying  to  this  modern  Massaniello,  who.  in  his  impatience  to  display  his  newly 
acquired  nonon,  appropriated  to  himself^  ana  put  on,  a  uniform  beloogiog  lo  a  Generu 
Prem.  In  compliance  with  the  agreement  made,  he  now  collecied  bis  forcesi  and  silk 
a  good  sum  of  money,  and  all  his  men  well  armed,  withdrew  from  tb«  citv. 

**  But  from  that  day  the  star  of  Carrera  ceased  lo  shine  with  its  nasal  brightnat 
Having  attacked  the  town  of  Amatiian,  with  a  body  of  four  hundred  aien,  be  vst 
repulsed  with  much  loss  by  a  company  of  aizty  Federal  soldiers.  He  was  equaUj  sa- 
successful  in  another  attack  upon  another  town,  called  SaianU^  where  he  lost  seven! 
men,  snd  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder.  As  the  sesson  advanced,  he  aaw  hiarsakt 
becoming  daily  more  thin  by  the  desertion  of  his  followers,  who  left  him  in  order  is 
attend  to  the  collection  of  their  little  corn  crops,  on  which  the  sabsisieBoe  uf  their  fw- 
lies  depended.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  conspiracy  wss  formed  sgainai  him  by  oaeof 
his  associates,  called  Monreal.  This  msn  and  a  few  othera  who  had  joined  in  the  en- 
terprise, suddenly  fell  apon  Carrera  at  a  moment  when  he  waa  alone,  secured  hispeissa, 
conducted  him  to  a  solitary  place,  and  having  tied  him  lo  a  tree,  were  on  the  pout  of 
shooting  him,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  Laureano^  Carrara's  brother,  aaved  the  vicaa 
from  the  doom  that  threatened  him.  The  tablea  were  imw  turned  upon  Monical,  wbi^ 
before  he  could  eflect  his  escape,  was  seized,  and  ahot  at  the  foot  of  the  aaoia  nat  u 
which  he  had  tied  his  chie£ 

"In  the  mean  time.  General  Morazan,  the  President,  had  taken  the  oomraand  sf  the 
army  in  peraon,  and  having  organized  and  increased  it,  made  so  skilful  a  diapositisBtf 
his  troops,  that  which  ever  way  the  inaurgenta  turned,  they  were  met  by  ae  oppssiaf 
force.  Carrera  now  waa  fain  to  betake  himself  to  the  moantsins,  from  which  be  ^ 
scended  occssionally,  to  acour  the  country  and  procure  the  means  of  suhsiaieaoe.  Im 
theae  excurMons  his  force  waa  divided  into  small  partiea  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  smb. 
His  practice  was  to  abstain  from  touching  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  indkas,  sr 
of  the  poorer  class  of  the  whites,  and  to  respect  the  curates.  But  the  haciendas  d 
the  rich  were  attacked  and  plundered,  the  wealthy  in  amall  defenoelesa  towns  ssR 
subiected  to  heavy  conuibutions ;  foreigners  falling  into  their  hands  vr«a  eat  sff 
without  mercy,  and  the  unwary  traveller  was  stopped  on  the  road  and  stripped  of  every 
thins. 

*'  Such  wss  still  the  posture  of  affaire  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  the  coaatry. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  while  this  is  being  written,  the  active  measarea  of  General 
Morazan  for  putiins  down  the  inaurrection  have  been  auooeaafrd,  and  that  the  c^nttd 
the  rebel  hero  has  been  brought  to  a  close.*' 

Our  limits  do  ixH  admit  of  a  more  extended  notice  of,  or  mora  copious  extractt 
from,  this  volume ;  we  have,  however,  given  enough,  we  trust,  to  tempt  the 
to  look  for  the  work  itself,  which  we  confidently  recommend  to  his 


Thb  HisroBT  or  the  Navt  or  thb  UviTaa  Statm.     By  J.  Psmvim  CoorMi 
In  two  volumes,    pp.  875.  Philadelphia:  Lba  axd  Blakchabs. 

DcsiOifiNa,  hereafter,  to  present  an  able  article,  from  the  competent  pen  of  a  friend 
in  the  serrice,  upon  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  United  States'  Navy.of  whidk 
these  volumes  will  form  the  basis,  we  shall  refrain,  at  present,  from  adrerting  to  thi 
work,  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  natural  y  high  expectations  which  have  been  ex- 
cited, in  relation  to  its  records,  in  the  banda  of  Mr.  Coopbr,  will  in  no  reapect  be  dir 
appoinied.    The  history  is  complete,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  aceeasible  dates, 
and  embraoea,  with  sufficient  of  agreeable  detail,  all  thoae  prominent  pointa  and  ioo- 
dents,  seized  and  grouped  with  signal  taste  and  judgment,  which  are  always  soattrat- 
tive  to  tbe  general  reader.    Our  author's  familiarity  with,  and  love  of,  his  them^ 
with  his  acknowledged  powere  of  sea-sketching,  have  contributed  to  tbe  exoellenoe 
of  the  work,  which  will  go  far  toward  the  redemption  of  a  literary  fame,  wofblly 
lessened  of  late,  by  productions  unworthy  of  the  author's  pen.    We  join  in  the  jort 
complaints  of  the  public,  against  the  absence  of  a  table  of  contents,  or  index.    It  wiD 
be  a  work  of  freciuent  rsfbraoee,  and  should  be  arraogad  with  an  ejre  to  the  eoBfew- 
alios  of  the  reader. 
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Thb  Dba vatic  Wobks  or  Wilixam  Shakctbabb.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and 
Notee,  Original  and  Selected.  In  seven  volumes.  Boston :  Hiluabd,  Gbat  ako 
CoMPAHY.    New-York :  G.  axd  C.  Cabtill. 

Wft  have  received  mora  than  one  intimation,  that  the  remarks  which  we  recently 
made,  in  relation  to  the  superiority  in  externals,  which  characterize  the  better  works 
of  the  Boston  preat,  should  be  taken  cum  grano  talis  ;  and  that  Philadelphia  and 
lYaw-Yoik,  to  say  nothing  of  other  cities,  and  towns,  might  well  be  represented,  in 
a  contest  for  the  palm  of  typographical  excellence.  But  we  abide  by  our  position ; 
and  triumphantly  adduce  this  edition  of  Suakspeare,  as  undeniable  proof  that  our 
ground  is  wholly  impregnable.  Whether  we  regard  the  solidity  and  whiteness  of 
the  paper,  the  sloe-black  ink,  the  beauty  of  arrangement,  and  the  clearness  and  even* 
ness  of  the  impression,  the  work  in  question  may  be  pronounced  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  *  art  preservative  of  all  arts'  ever  submitted  to  the  American  public, 
and  as  ftilly  equalling  the  finest  productions  of  the  London  press.  As  Americans, 
we  should  be  proud  to  exhibit  these  volumes  abroad.  The  publishers  have  taken 
care,  also,  that  the  internal  should  accord  with  the  external  propriety.  The  text  of 
the  great  dramatist  is  given  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy ;  a  careful  examina- 
tion, to  this  end,  having  been  made,  6f  all  the  best  editions,  ancient  and  modem. 
Doubtful  or  obscure  passages  are  illustrated  by  notes,  as  brief  as  practicable,  and 
yet  comprehending  all  that  was  necessary  for  elucidation.  In  short,  the  whole  is,  by 
far,  and  in  all  respects,  the  most  perfect  edition  of  Sbakspeare,  that  ever  came  under 
our  observation ;  and  as  such,  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  public  favor.  It  is 
anbeUishad  with  a  superb  engraving  of  '  the  Immortal,'  from  the  celebrated  pietuie, 
in  the  possession  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe,  England. 


Obbvblst,  OB  THB  Haw  Or  HoyoB.    By  Ladt  Bulwbb.    In  two  volomes^  12mo. 
pp.  52S.    New- York:  Habpsb  and  Bbotubbs. 

It  has  been  generally  known,  heretofore,  in  this  country,  that  after  a '  cat-and-dog- 
icaP  kind  of  life,  for  several  years,  the  author  of  Pelham  and  his  better  half  had 
taken  refuge  in  separate  lodgings,  and  '  refused  to  treat.'  Hence,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Lady  Bolwer  had  a  novel  in  press,  giving  an  exposi  of  the  whole 
domestic  squabble,  from  its  incipency  to  the  final  catastrophe,  every  novel-reader  was 
on  the  ^t  Vive  to  peruse  the  humiliating  record,  so  soon  as  it  should  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  binder.  The  book  has  been  published,  and  is  now  extant  throughout 
the  Union ;  and  as  it  will  probably  begin  to  be  laid  aside  for  ever,  by  the  time  these 
pages  will  have  reached  our  readers,  we  shall  confice  our  notice  of  the  work  to  very 
brief  limits. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  if  Sir  Edward  Lttton  Bclwer  be  the  husband  and  father 
hers  depicted,  he  deserves  a  fkx  abler  pen,  and  more  caustic  satire,  than  his  sometime 
companion  can  lay  claim  to ;  but,  as  in  the  Yankee  character  of  '  Mr.  Snobguess,' 
which  claims  to  be  equaUy  faithfully  drawn,  there  is  not  the  slightest  particle  of 
vraitemUancej  we  are  bound  to  think  that  the  book  is  a  collection  of  gross  cariea* 
tores ;  the  convenient  vehicle  of  a  disappointed  and  revengeful  spirit  As  a  novel, 
it  strikes  us  as  jvi  generis,  unless  we  place  it  in  the  class  of  '  Home-as*Found/ 
which  was,  like  '  Cheveley,'  a  medium  for  the  visitation  of  private  retribution,  for 
real  or  fancied  wrongs.  Such  a  work  must  always  be  plotless  and  desultory,  since 
the  object  is,  not  to  entertain,  but  to  be  satirical,  and  'excruciatingly  severe.' 
Thare  are  two  or  throe  scenes,  and  several  passages,  in  these  Tolumes,  which  eon« 
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Tince  us  that  the  author  is  capable  of  writing  a  far  better  book ;  b«it  imtB  she  doei, 
we  ahall  yield  bat  little  space  to  a  display  of  her  literary  preteDstona.  Thai  Lavt 
BoLW£a  has  had  domestic  wrongs,  we  do  not  doubt  The  error  was  evideatly  aot 
all  on  one  akle ;  yat  we  think  we  can  see,  that  many  of  her  groands  of  complaint  m 
the  natural  results  of  her  own  conduct,  and  were  not  altogether  miproYoked.  la 
shofft,  we  belie  Ye  the  fair  lady  loTcd  her  dogs  better  than  she  did  her  husband,  aicr 
the  aeoond  year  of  their  marriage.  We  need  not  commend  the  work  to  the  pttik, 
lor  its  mirioaity  has  already  demanded  two  editions,  and  its  maw  is  atill 


DBUsaooK :  A  Notsl.    By  Habbibt  MAMratMAjr.    In  two  Tohunaa,  12lno.  pp^  SfllL 
New-Tork :  HAapsa  axd  Baomsaa. 

Fob  reasons  elsewhere  stated,  we  are  unable  to  attempt  an  adeqnata  or  erea  a 
general  review  of  this  latest  work  of  Miss  Martineau.  We  can  only  aay,  thatia 
thia,  more  than  in  any  other  Tolumes  she  has  ever  put  forth,  does  she  show  that  she 
knows  '  how  to  observe,'  and  how  to  feel  To  a  good  degree  of  that  prognsaive  in- 
terest, in  incident  and  development  of  character,  which  should  di8ting:uish  a  sucoeo- 
ful  work  of  fiction, '  Deerbrook'  unitea  some  most  quiet,  truthful  pictures  of  hnmaa 
passions  and  affections.  In  portions  of  the  work  the  style  is  faultless,  the  thoughts 
noble,  and  beautiful  exceedingly.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  ask  the  reader  to  take 
the  following  q>iaodical  passage  home  to  the  heart : 

"^There  needs  no  other  proof  that  happiness  is  the  moat  wholesome  moral  atmoaphcn^ 
and  thai  in  whieh  the  immortality  of  man  is  destined  ultimately  to  thrive,  than  the  eb> 
vation  of  soul,  the  religious  aspiration,  which  attends  the  first  assurance,  the  Bnt  aofar 
eertainty,  of  true  love.    Inhere  is  much  of  this  religious  aspiration  amidst  all  warmth  of 
Tirtuooa  affections.    There  is  a  vivid  love  of  God  in  the  child  that  lays  its  cheek  agaiasl 
the  cheek  of  ita  mother,  and  clasps  its  arms  sbout  her  neck.    Ood  is  thanked  {uubap§ 
unooospously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on  summer  etenings,  when  a  brotlM 
and  aister,  who  have  long  been  parted,  pour  out  their  heart-stores  to  each  other,  and 
feel  their  course  of  thought  brightening  as  it  runs.    When  the  aged  parent  bears  of  tba 
honors  his  children  have  won,  or  looks  round  upon  their  innocent  faces  aa  the  glory  of 
hia decline^  his  mind  reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the  purpose  of  his  fife,  and 
haatowed  its  grace.    But,  religious  as  is  the  mood  of  every  good  affection,  nose  is  so 
devotional  as  that  of  love,  especially  so  called.    The  soul  is  then  the  very  lempjeof 
adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy  purity,  of  heroism,  of  chsriiy.    At  8uch  a  moment  the  ha- 
nan  creature  shoots  up  into  the  angel :  there  is  nothing  on  esrtb  too  defiled  for  itschs- 
lity-*  nothing  in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism  —nothing  in  heaven  too  glorious  Av 
its  sympathy.    Strengthened,  sustained,  vivified  by  thst  most  mysterious  power,  unioa 
with  another  spirit,  it  feels  itself  set  wcJl  forth  on  the  way  of  victory  over  evil,  sent  oat 
eonqoering  and  to  conquer.    There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in  human  lifie.    The  philoso- 
pher may  experience  uncontrollable  aeitstion  in  verifying  his  principle  of  balancmg sys- 
tems of  worlds,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  if  he  actually  saw  the  creative  hand  in  the  act  of 
sending  the  planets  forth  on  their  everlasting  wav;  but  thip  philosopher,  soliiary  sersph 
aa  he  may  be  regarded  amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  anows  at  such  a  moment  no  emotions 
ao  divine  as  those  of  the  spirit  becoming  conscious  that  it  is  beloved  —  be  it  the  pca- 
iant  girl  in  the  meadow,  or  the  daughter  of  the  sage,  reposing  in  her  father'a  confi- 
dence, or  the  artiaan  beside  his  loom,  or  the  men  of  letters  musing  by  his  firesids. 
The  warrior,  about  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  however  iia- 
pressed  with  the  solemnity  of  thehour,  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  lofty  resolution  as  those 
who,  byj  ining  hearts,  are  Isying  their  joint  hsndson  the  whole  wide  realm  of  fntu/iry 
for  their  own.   The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of  success,  feds  that  an  entire  class 
of  social  siss  and  woes  is  annihilated  by  his  hand,  is  not  conscious  of  so  holy  snd  so 
intimate  a  thankfulness  ss  tliey  who  are  awsre  thst  their  redemption  is  come  in  the  pre-  ^ 
•ence  of  a  new  and  sovereign  affection.    And  the^  are  many — they  are  in  all  corners 
of  every  land.    The  statesman  is  the  leader  of  a  nation  —  the  warrror  is  the  grace  of  aa 
age —  the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a  thousand  years ;  but  the  lover  —  where  is  he  notl 
Wherever  parents  look  round  upon  their  children,  there  he  has  been — wherevercbildrea 
are  at  play  together,  there  he  will  aoon  be — wherever  there  are  roo£B  under  which  msn 
dwiU,  wherever  there  is  an  atmosphere  vibrating  with  human  voices^  there  ia  the  k)vffi 
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mnd  th«re  ii  his  lofty  worship  going  on,  unspesksble,  hat  raretled  in  ihe  brightness  of 
the  eye,  the  majesty  of  the  presence,  and  the  bifh  temper  of  the  discourse.  Men  have 
been  ungratefuraad  perverse;  they  have  done  wnat  they  could  to  counteract,  to  debase^ 
this  most  heavenly  mfluence  of  their  life ;  but  the  laws  of  their  Maker  are  too  stronc, 
the  benignity  of  their  Father  is  too  patient  and  fervent,  for  their  opposition  to  withstand: 
and  truelove  continues,  and  will  continue,  to  send  up  iu  homage  amidst  the  medita- 
tions of  every  eventide,  and  the  busy  hum  of  noon,  and  the  song  of  the  morning  stars." 

We  are  confident  that  we  need  add  nothing  to  this  extract,  to  prove  that  the  work 
from  which  it  was  taken,  is  well  written ;  and  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  rely  upon 
our  recommendation,  without  adducing  proof,  that  in  most  respects,  as  a  novel  pro- 
per, '  Deerbrook'  will  richly  reward  perusal. 


Asr  iNQunT  nrro  thb  OaiaxN  op  trb  AirriQvrnss  or  AjiaiicA.  By  Jorar  Dbla* 
riBLo,  Jb.  With  an  Appendhi,  Notes,  etc  In  one  volume,  royal  quirto.  pp.  143. 
New- York:  Colt,  Bubobss  and  Compant. 

CoNsiDBRiNa  the  eireomstances  under  which  this  Toluroe  has  been  prodaced«  ii 
most  be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  work,  as  well  in  its  manner  as  its  matter.  In 
its  externals  of  paper,  printing,  and  pictorial  illustration,  for  which  the  publiahert 
are  alone  indebted  to  the  'queen  city'  of  the  west,  it  will  compare  with  any  similar 
publication  extant.    The  book  opens  with  a  well  written  preface,  from  the  pen  of 
Bishop  M'Iltaenb,  of  Ohio,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  coincidence  of  the  sacred 
records  with  the  evidences  of  antiquity,  and  satisfactorily  reconciles  the  contradic- 
tions which  many  have  contended  existed  in  the  different  statements  of  the  Mosaic 
and  geological  accounts  of  the  creation.    The  work  itself,  upon  which  we  now  enter« 
is  a  chain  of  facts,  collected  from  numerous  authors,  and  other  authentic  sources,  and 
is,  we  may  believe,  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  successful  effort  to  prove,  that  the  region 
of  civilization  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes,  comprehended 
one  large  fiunily,  whom  the  effects  of  climate  and  peculiarity  of  country  have  divided 
into  different  tribes  and  nations,  speaking  diverse  dialects,  and  possessing  dissimilar 
customs;  and  were  descended  from  one  common  source,  which  emigrated  from  the 
North,  and  on  its  way  constructed  the  various  tumuli,  embankments,  fossa,  etc, 
finind  in  Western  North  America.    Well-engraved  and  various  crania  support  the 
anatomical  evidence  that  is  brought  forward ;  and  mjrthological  proofs,  faithfully 
copied  and  colored,  are  numerous  and  condusiye.    An  *  Aztec  map,'  some  Ibuiteea 
feet  in  length,  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  which  is  clearly  established,  aceonir 
panics  the  volume,  which  delineates,  by  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  wplained  by  a 
'  key,*  the  travels  of  this  race  through  America.    It  should  be  added,  that  there  is  a 
valuable  appendix,  containing  notes,  and  a '  View  of  the  Causes  of  the  Superiority 
of  the  men  of  the  Northern  over  those  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  by  Jambs  Lakbt, 
M.  D.'    These  *  Antiquities'  are  published  for  subscribers  only ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  an  agent  is  now  engaged  in  exhibiting  the  work  to  our  citizens,  who,  we 
can  well  believe,  will  not  be  indifferent  to  so  laborious  and  satisfactory  an  exposition 
of  the  '  venerable  relics  of  the  by-gone  time,'  which  have  elicited  so  much  specolii^ 
tion  and  astonishment,  both  in  Earope  and  America. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


It  ii  well  that  the  following,  from  A  fiiend  and  coiTeq>ondent  who  u 
to  our  pagM,  did  not  reach  ns  in  the  time  of  ^rnoving  accident^'  wbon  the  ^drcDtef 
May  in  the  metiopolia  ia  heralded  by  bonfirea  of  bed-atraw,  'the  aacrifioe  of  theiuv- 
oenta,'  who  have  there  sooght  aafety  and  concealment,  and  the  roat  and  nbblenwnt  tf 
•annan,  enraged  hooaewiTea,  and  aulky  men-folk  I 


TBB  riSaT  OF  MAT  IN  tAYANMAH. 

'  How  oft  the  TilUf  e  train,  from  labor  firM, 
Led  up  their  sport*  beneath  the  spread iaf  tree; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  Uie  shad^ 
The  youDf  contend inf,  as  the  old  surveyed ; 

And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasnre  tired, 

8ncceedinf  sports  the  mirtliful  band  inspired.' 

*  How  different  ia  our  celebration  of  May-day  from  yonra  I    While  yoor  streels  an 
lumbered  with  old  bedateada,  bureaua,  and  aide-boards,  oura  is  bright  nnd  gay  willi 
muaic  and  military  paradea.    While  your  pretty  lasaee  abut  themaelTes  vp,  or  ran  away 
from  the  city,  to  eacape  the  general  aacking,  oura  are  bedecking  their  friir  biowa  with 
ilowera,  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  day.    The  morning  ia  paaaed  in  a  genenl 
parade  of  all  the  volunteer  companies,  followed  in  the  afrernoon  by  a  pie-nic,  in  iha 
woods,  aorrovndiug  the  city.    About  three  o'clock,  the  whole  populatioii  of  the  tavi 
waa  in  motion,  toward  '  the  common/  an  immense  lawn,  near  the  aoathem  sabmb^ 
stretching  away  for  a  mile  along  the  city,  and  fringed  on  all  aklea  by  a  fonat  ef  awr* 
greena.    Juat  where  the  town  and  the  foreat  meet,  our  two  quoitoduba  have  oradai 
small  white  buildinga,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  membon^  which  peep  prettil/ert 
from  the  green  trees,  the  undergrowth  from  which  has  been  cleared  away  cadlevsUst^ 
ao  aa  to  give  the  aurrounding  groves  a  park- like  appearance.    In  the  rear  of  theae,  an 
woodsi  filled  with  roses,  and  jeasamines,  and  wild  flowers  innumerable.    Thia  waf 
the  acene  of  the  rural  feativities.    During  the  preceding  night,  aome  kind  fruries  bid 
erected  a  aylvan  palace ;  and  about  a  atone's  throw  in  front  of  the  portal,  the  aaoa 
liberal  elvea  had  erected  a  May-pole,  adorned  in  the  moat  fanustic  guiae^  with  garland 
and  flowera  of  every  ahade  and  hue.    Around  tbis,  stakee  were  driven  into  the  so^ 
and  autrounded  with  a  cord,  to  keep  off  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  from  the  fvr  ^' 
mates.    The  citizens  now  began  to  pour  in  from  every  avenue  of  the  city,  in  carnage^ 
giga,  'buggiea,'  and  on  foot,  all  eager  to  arrive  in  season  for  tbe  grand  election. 

*The  fair  candidates,  to(^  now  began  to  assume  their  places  within  the  circle,  wiub 
their  mothers,  scarcely  lese  eager,  aat  in  tbeir  carriages,  awaiting  the  decision.  Oos 
could  almoat  aee  the  hearts  of  the  gay,  brilliant,  and  beautiful  creaturea  within  tba 
ring,  fluttering  through  their  gossamer  dresses,  aa  they  promenaded  around,  in  front  Of 
the  immense  throng.  I  have  seen  many  assemblages  of  beauty  in  my  time,  but  aetff 
has  it  been  my  lot  to  aee  ao  maoy  really  beautiful  creatures,  and  the  oldeat  not  oter 
fourteen.  They  looked  like  aylpha,  with  their  long  hair  floating  in  the  breeM^  atreain- 
ing  with  gay  ribbona  and  gayer  flowera,  while  their  eyea  fairly  blaied  with  the  nnwostad 
excitement    The  intereat  was  yet  too  interne  for  the  meiry  laugh;  hut  tha  aniiUt 
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1«MM  •milad  m  biightly  m  their  own  chosen  day  of  the  year.    Expectation  was  now 
on  tip-tocb  and  the  throng  oateide  manifaeted  symptoms  of  impatience^  while  all  eyes 
witUn  the  oonseerated  drde  were  bent  with  eager  expectation  toward  the  town. 
Presently  a  doud  of  dost  in  that  direction,  foretold  to  the  fair  expectants  the  advent  of 
their  Httle  beaox;  and  snch  a  cavalcade  as  it  tomed  out  to  be^  beggars  all  description. 
Twentyor  thirty  youth,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  end  fifteen,  mounted  on  fine  steeds, 
ned  dressed  in  something  like  Byron's  Grecian  oostnmeb  in  one  of  his  portraits,  each 
with  a  light  bine  cap,  boand  round  with  silver,  and  two  broad  white  feathers,  falling 
back  from  the  loop,  and  each  wearing  a  polished  dagger,  in  a  black  shining  belt,  buckled 
tight  round  his  waist ;  all  together  formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impoeing 
spectacles  imaginable.    These  juvenile  knights  dismounted  and  entered  the  enclosure  \ 
and  after  paying  their  devoirs  to  the  fluttering  and  expecting  little  beauties,  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  grand  election  of  the  day.    It  was  conducted  upon  republican  princtplea, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  election  of  a  queen.    The  majority  of  votes  were  told 
in  favor  of  little  Miss  P ,who  was  crowned  with  all  due  ceremony,  and  con- 
ducted to  her  sylvan  palace ;  thence  she  was  escorted  to  the  dance,  by  the  leader  of 
the  gay  cavalcade.    The  inspiring  music  struck  up,  and  the  partners  'paired  oflf  upon 
the  green.    It  was  a  charming  sight  to  see  so  many  youthful  hearts  joyous  and  happy. 
Teur  sacked  city  would  have  stopped  still,  bag  and  baggage,  to  have  beheld  such  a 
•oene.    Before  night  closed  in,  the  whole  green  wae  covered  with  parties  of  dancers  and 
waltxers ;  nor  was  it  wholly  confined  to  the  'juvenile  portion  of  the  community.'  Their 
elders  soon  caught  the  infection,  and  many  a  fair  belle  seemed  glad  to  live  over  again 
her  own  girlish  days,  in  a  frolic  upon  the  sward.    Ices  and  refreshments,  of  every  sort, 
circulated  as  freely  as  smiles,  which  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.    Where  the 
eomfits  came  from,  I  could  never  learn.    The  fairiee  seemed  to  have  prepared  every 
thing.    The  entire  lawn  was  titerally  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  very  trees  seemed 
to  have  partaken  of  the  universsi  gayety ;  for  they  too  were  hung  with  bright  blossom^ 
and  flragrant  with  the  richest  perfumes. 

*These  May-day  celebrations  form  little  eras  in  the  lives  of  these  lovely,  budding 
cieaturss,  to  which  they  can  recur  with  pleasure,  through  a  long  life  time.  Few  of  our 
eigoyments  are  of  the  present  tense ;  they  are  moetly  retrospective  or  prospective,  and 
are,  after  a  certain  period,  for  the  most  part  'pleasures  of  memory.'  Is  it  not  wise^ 
then,  to  straw  these  flowers  plentifolly  along  the  path  of  lifo,  that  their  brilliant  hues 
may  be  occasionally  caught,  as  we  look  back  o'ttr  the  scene  1  Long  may  the  beauiF 
fid  ones  who  celebrated  the  first  of  May,  1839,  in  Savannah,  live  to  look  back  upon  it, 
ia  one  of  the  gayeat  and  happiest  days  of  their  lives  1' 


Dbatb  or  JoRv  Galt,  Es^  —  Recent  arrivals  from  England,  bring  intelligence  of 
the  desth  of  Joan  Galt,  Esq,  author  of  'Laurie  Todd,'  'Mansie  Wauch,'  and  othet 
well-known  works.  We  have  been  for  some  months  prepared  for  this  sad  event ;  and 
believe  it  came  later  than  even  the  deceased  himself  anticipsted.  In  a  letter  which 
accompanied  his  laat  communication  to  thia  Magaxine,  the  touching '  Soliloquy  on 
Awakening  in  the  same  Bed-room,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  Years,  while  afflicted  with 
eleven  strokes  and  aggravations  of  Paralysis,'  Mr.  Galt  spoke  of  his  nesr  dissolution 
in  terms  of  melting  tenderness.  He  was  then  well  nigh  aa  helpless  as  an  infant,  and 
his  speech  hsd  in  a  great  measura  fiuled  him.  Indeed,  his  very  hsnd-writing  seen«d 
to  stammer.  *I  feel,'  he  writes,  'that  this  helpless  frame  and  faltering  tongue  will 
soon  be  silent  in  the  grave.  As  the  dying  boy  said,  'I  am  very  cold,  it  is  growing  dark, 
and  I  long  to  go  home!'  We  apprized  him,  by  return  packet,  of  kindred  cases  in  this 
country,  when  heslth  had  been  restored,  after  several  attacks  of  paralysis.  A  brief 
r^ply,  rsquestittg  to  know  the  course  of  treatment  pntsusd  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  and 
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breathiof  soraetbing  more  of  bope,  was  tbe  last  we  heard  of  Mr.  Galt,  until  we 
tbat  be  bad  '  gone  borne.*  Tbe  desired  information,  which  was  immediately  foiwaidct^ 
doubtless  reached  bim  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  him,  as  might  indeed  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Mr.  Qalt  was  universaily  and  favorably  known  as  an  author,  and  aa  a  man, 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  haa  left 
numerous  friends  in  America,  and  several  in  this  city,  who  bear  cordial  teatimony  to 
amiable  manners,  and  his  goodness  of  heart 


Taa  Lxra  Da.  John  Cummiko,  op  Savannah. — It  has  not  been  oar  cuatom, 
we  have  generally  had  neither  the  space  nor  leisure,  to  notice  a  moiety  of  the  many 
elegiac  tributes,  to  the  memory  of  persons  distinguished  for  private  and  public  worth, 
which  are,  and  have  been,  sent  us,  from  almost  every  section  of  the  country;  bnt  tbe 
'Eulogy  on  the  late  Dr.  John  Gumming,  of  Savannah,  delivered  before  the  Hibernian 
Society,  on  the  Festival  of  Saint  Patrick,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  M.  Chabltosv,'  ia  a 
production  of  too  much  merit,  to  pass  wholly  unregarded.  Dr.  Ccmmi.ho  was  an  Iiiab- 
man,  an  early  emigrant,  of  fine  education,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
University,  who  subsequently  relinquished  his  profession  for  that  of  a  merchant,  and 
afterward  a  factor,  at  Savannah,  where  he  acquired  wealth  and  distinction,  and  waa 
honored  for  his  probity^  his  noble  republican  principles,  and  the  discharge  of  high 
military,  civil,  and  moral  duties.  But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  memory  of  the  la- 
mented deceased,  which  is  in  a'measure  local,  that  we  have  to  do,  as  with  the  style  of 
tbe  *  Eulogy,*  of  which  an  impression  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage : 

''Howlruly  does  the  journey  of  a  single  day,  its  changes  and  its  hours,  exhibit  the 
history  of  human  life!    We  rise  up  in  the  glorious  freshness  of  a  spring  morning.  The 
dews  of  night,  those  sweet  tears  of  nature,  are  hanging  from  each  bough  and  leaf,  and 
reflecting  the  brieht  ani  myriad  hues  of  the  morning.    Our  hearts  are  beating  with 
hope,  our  fi-ames  buoyant  with  health.    We  see  no  cloud,  we  fear  no  storm ;  and  with 
our  chosen  and  beloved  companions  clusterinff  around  us,  we  commence  our  journey. 
Step  by  step,  the  scene  becomes  more  lovely ;  nour  by  hour,  our  hopes  become  brighter. 
A  few  of  our  companions  have  dropped  away,  but  in  the  multitude  remaining,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  their  loss  is  unfelt.    Suddenly  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
country.    The  dews  of  the  morning  are  exhaled  by  the  fervor  of  the  noon-day  sun ; 
the  friends  tbat  started  with  us  are  disappearing.    Some  remain,  but  their  looks  are 
cold  and  estranged ;  others  have  become  weary,  and  have  laid  down  to  their  rest ;  bnt 
new  faces  are  smiling  upon  us,  and  new  hopes  beckoning  us  on.    Ambition  and  Fame 
are  before  us,  hot  Vouth  and  Affection  are  behind  us.    The  scene  is  more  glorious  and 
brilliant,  but  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  tbe  morning  have  faded  and  for  ever.    But 
•till  our  steps  fail  not,  our  spirits  droop  not.    Onward  and  onward  we  go :  the  horiaon 
of  happiness  and  fame  recedes  as  we  advance  to  it ;  the  shadows  begin  to  lengthen, 
and  the  chilly  airs  of  evening  are  usurping  the  fervor  of  the  noon-day.    Still  we  press 
onward :  tbe  goal  is  not  yet  won,  the  haven  not  yet  reached.    The  bright  orb  of  Hope 
that  had  cheered  us  on,  is  sinking  in  the  West ;  our  limbs  begin  to  grow  faint,  oar. 
hearts  to  grow  sad :  we  turn  to  gaze  upon  the  scenes  that  we  have  passed,  but  the 
shadows  of  twilight  have  interposed  their  veil  between  us :  we  look  around  fur  tbe  old 
and  familiar  faces,  tbe  companions  of  our  travel,  but  we  gaze  in  vain  to  find  them  :  we 
have  outstripped  them  all  in  our  race  after  pleasure,  and  the  phantom  yet  uncaught,  in 
a  land  of  strangers,  in  a  sterile  and  inhospitable  country,  the  night-time  overtakes  us : 
the  dark  and  terrible  night-time  of  death,  and  weary  and  heavy-laden,  we  lie  down  to 
rest  in  the  bed  of  the  grave !    Happy,  thrice  happy  is  he.  who  hath  laid  up  treasurea 
for  himself^  for  the  distant  and  unknown  to-morrow.    And  sHch  duty,  we  fondly  bope^ 
our  aged  and  revered  companion  had  accomplished  ;  and  with  regret  for  bis  fiite,  Bor- 
row for  our  loss,  sympathy  for  his  relatives,  and  respect  for  his  memory,  we  drop  the 
curtain  over  his  mortal  career,  and  leave  bim  with.bis  Father  and  his  Goo." 

We  need  not  aak  tbe  reader  to  admire  with  us  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  passage. 
It  is  only  equalled  by  the  admirable  comparison  of  human  life  to  a  river,  made  by 
fiishop  Hana,  in  one  of  bis  touching  discourses. 
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A  BI*OmAWLBR  Criticisii. — The  last  nnniber  of  Blackwood's  Magaxine  has  a  scorch- 
ing reTiew,  which  must  make  Mr.  Qabdhbs's  last  work  any  thing  but  *  Pleasant  Recol- 
lections of  a  Dilettanti,'  to  him,  at  least.  A  tory  bias,  however,  seems  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  attack,  and  especially  a  little  pique,  that  the  author  was  not  better 
pleased  with  Edinburgh,  which  the  reviewer  defends  against  his  animadversions* 
Nevertheless,  we  abide  by  his  sketch  of  the  '  Old  Town ;'  for  we  have  heard  his  outlines 
filled  up  by  other  travellers.  One  has  said,  speaking  of  the  high  houses,  in  a  narrow 
'cioae^  of  the  ancient  part  of  Edina : 

'You  nay  call  on  a  frieoH  of  lome  ton,  and  discover  bin, 
With  a  thoe-maker  ov«r,  and  a  vtay-maker  undar  him: 
My  dwelling  bcf  ill!  with  a  periwir-naker; 
I  'n  under  a  cornocutter,  over  a  baker  j 
Above,  the  cbiropodUt;  cookery  too; 
O'er  that  if  a  laundma,  n*er  her  is  a  Jew ; 
A  painter  and  tailor  divide  the  eitrhth  flat. 
And  a  dancing  academy  thrivet  over  that" 


THE    FINE    ARTS. 


National  Acaobmt  or  Dksicn.— Thii  ezhibiciott  ia  not  to  good  ai  the  four  or  Ave  praeading  ( 
partly  beeanee  several  of  the  beat  contributors,  among  tham  Mr.  Colb,  have  aent  nothing ;  and 
partly  because  moat  of  the  artiiita  have  become  more  corrupted  by  a  manner  which  has  grown  up  of 
late,  prompted  and  eneoaraged  by  an  aberration  of  the  public  taste,  in  which  the  artists  sympathiaa 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  which  they  yield,  IVom  want  of  manliness  to  oppose  iL  This  manner 
originated  among  the  degenerate  Italian*  of  the  present  century,  and  was  brought  hither  by  somo 
of  our  own  'enterprising'  spirits,  who  fancied  that  the  country  which  produced  the  renowned 
artists  of  Leo's  age,  would  furnish  all  applicants  with  ample  instruction,  whether  they  could  nn- 
derstand  it  or  not  Beside  these  worthies,  who  traveraed  Italy  and  France  with  the  expedition  of 
money-collecters,  and  peeped  at  England  through  spy-glasses,  sundry  Italian,  French,  aud  German 
humbugs  have  come  among  us,  to  astonish  the  natives  with  pictures  that  have  enough  likeness  of 
•aCnre  to  appear  *  very  natural'  to  superficial  observers,  and  suflicient  villanous  contradiction  of 
nature,  to  be  *  very  striking'  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  see  them.  This  wretched  manner 
has  infected  nearly  all  the  New-York  artists,  and  several  in  other  cities,  and  has  done  more  than  all 
other  causes  to  destroy  the  power  of  pleasing  which  they  otherwise  might  have  poasessftd.  But  I 
will  postpone  Arther  remarks  upon  it,  until  I  have  occasion  to  notice  it  iu  some  of  the  pictures. 

No.  6B.  *  Mrs.  Wood,  as  Amiua,'  AiU  length  portrait,  by  T.  Sctllt,  is  hung  in  so  bad  a  light,  that  I 
eannol  well  see  its  prominent  effect.  The  vamuh  glistens  on  the  upper  parL  The  f«ce  poasaaaes 
considerable  beauty  of  form  aud  character,  and  the  coloring  about  the  neck  has  purity  and  transpa- 
rency. The  general  effect  of  light,  dork,  and  color,  is  not  fine ;  the  lights  want  brightness,  the 
shades  want  depth  end  purity,  being  too  much  tinted  with  vermilion,  and  other  red  and  redish-brown 
colors.  The  picture  was  not  intended  to  be  brilliant,  as  it  should  not  be;  but  it  should  have  been 
rich  and  mellow,  and  the  back-ground  more  like  nature.  The  flesh  seeuM  dry,  as  if  the  perspira- 
tioo  were  obstructed ;  the  drapery  sullied  ;  and  the  dark  masses,  generally,  are  not  transparent  and 
rich,  but  powdery  and  dulL  He  has  relied  too  much  on  the  actress  and  the  scene*paiatar,  and  not 
•DOttgh  on  hinuelf,  to  produce  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  Somnambula ;  but  still  there  is  much 
la  it  that  is  agreeable,  and  even  beautiAiL  The  figure  is  weU  drawn,  saving  the  hands  and  Ibol, 
which  are  somewhat  defective. 

No.  57.  A  child,  by  Sollv,  has  still  more  the  defect  of  dryness  and  feebleness  of  color,  and  no  to- 
doemlag  qualities,  of  much  consequence.  Generally,  this  artist  gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  gantlUtj 
10  his  portraits;  and,  though  defective  in  color,  he  is  the  best  portrait-painter  in  the  country. 

No.  58,  by  Jamis  FaBiMAif.  Two  boys'  head«,  with  boyish  character,  but  not  very  refined.  The 
flash  is  very  well  colored,  and  possesses  brightnees,  without  that  sacrifice  of  softness  which  is  geno- 
nlly  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  quality  in  excess.  The  hands  are  well  imitated ;  the  light  on 
the  hair  is  bod  $  too  much  lihe  a  piece  of  gray-wool  stocking ;  and  the  drapory  is  of  the  saBM  chn* 


No.  68,  by  T.  C.  R.  A.  Hbaly,  (not  Gborob  Hbaly,)  portrait  of  a  man,  but  not  a  gantloBmn,  if 
thii  pietnro  is  to  bo  trusted.  The  right  hand  is  very  moderately  well  drawn,  finr  a  portrait-painter. 
I  do  not  know  what  mnsdM.ean  tnni  up  the  c<Mrners  of  the  month  in  this  way,  or  what  flash  boars 
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mack  rtwblmo  to  the  MbaCaace  of  tkis  foco.    Thore  are  naajr  better  pietarva  «■  Cbe 
aad  few  worse  aaj  where.    I  am  therefore  naable  to  aee  whj  this  ehoold  he  in  ao  good  a 

Nob  63,  a  Laadecape,  bj  H.  C  Howe.     This  pktare  has  many  of  tho  lariti,  aad  wae  ef 
the  defects,  of  the  present  Enf  lish  landscape  painters.    It  has  food  manaf  oaseot  of  lifht  sal 
darh,  food  imitatinn  of  objects  in  the  fore  and  middle  frounds,  and  conaidorahle  ^irit  sal 
boldness  of  execution ;  but  its  tone  of  color  is  cold ;  its  shadows,  in  the  fleak  aad  some  eiha 
objects,  are  made  impure,  by  ezcem  of  red  and  other  colors.    The  sky  is  too  blae,  wkaa  sees  ky 
eommoa  daylif ht,  the  clouds  are  proportionably  ooM,  and  the  lifkt  la  the  fbro-groa 
Ibr  weak  sunlif  ht,  is  in  the  same  proportion  remote  from  the  warmth  of  real  aaalickt. 
mined  by  fas,  it  is  probably  even  too  warm :  but  this  kind  of  Itf  ht  is  fit  only  for  aock  piecares  ss  an 
paiated  expressly  for  it,  and  has  been  applied  to  others  only  by  the  *  well-eaoa^-lbr-Cko-pablie'  pe> 
licy  of  American  exhibitions.   Clear  day-lif  ht  is  much  inclined  to  bine ;  and  para  wkita  aad  fray  pif> 
meata,  when  illumined  by  it,  reflect  the  aaam  exceaa  of  blae,  and  are  Ikerefora  cool  aaoafk  for  As 
asare  tinta  of  the  aky ;  bat  when  the  oranfe-colored  lifht  of  faa  ia  applied,  a  groat  erfaaa  ef  hka 
paiat  ia  aoceaaary,  to  compeaaate  for  the  difference  of  color  in  the  lifkt ;  aad  baakia  Chia 
otU,  faa>lif  ht  makea  yellow,  oraufe,  and  red  tinta  tppear  maeh  lighter,  aad  blaa  tiats  maek 
tkaa  tkey  do  by  dayltf  ht,  and  thua  chaafea  the  effect  of  light  aad  dark,  aad  oltaa  iaapaira  ^e ' 
■May  of  coloriaf .  Soim  yeara  afo,  aa  Eaf liakmaa  obtained  a  pateat  for  a  awda  of  qaaKfyiaf 
lifkt  for  panoramaa,  by  trenunittinf  it  ikrouf  k  blue  flaaaea,  of  suck  tkickneaa  as  to  abaork  ^e  < 
of  red  and  yellow  rays  {  and,  if  tkere  were  not  more  quacks  tkao  men  of  aciaace  aaioag  tke 
gera  of  tkis  feeble  ape  of  the  Royal  Academy,  thia  method  would  hare  beea  adopfad  bare,  if  ki 
or  laTeated,  If  aot  previoasly  known.    Bat  to  return  to  Mr.  Hows,  (wkoee 
•palled  ia  tke  catalogue.)    He  paints  skias  rery  blue,  aad  cloada,  diacaaoea,  atCn  of 
coldaaea  i  coaeeqaently,  tke  general  kae  appeara  maek  colder  tkaa  aatara,  arkkb  amj  ba  a  gran 
haprovemeat,  bat  wkicb  aeeau  to  me  a  great  defect  {  and  ia  tkte  praetica,  ke  agraaa  arltb  moat  ef  ka 
aoaatry  BMtt,  and  nearly  all  tke  Freack  aad  Americaaa,  wko  stady  tka  paiatiaga  of  tbatr 
rariaa  more  tkaa  the  optical  treatiaea  of  Newton  aad  Brewatar,  or  tke  paiatiap  of  TrriAa^  Ciui 
aad  tke  Dutrk,  or  tke  source  of  all  beaatifol  art.  Nature.    Tke  two  otker  pictaree  of  tkis  artat  aie 
better  tken  tkia,  in  Ike  main ;  indeed  tkey  are  rery  clerer;  and  altkoagk  I  caa  aee  dafceta  ia  tkam, 
I  caa  perceive  excellenciea  that  afford  me  great  pleasure.    The  light  aad  dark,  CcUara>VcaraJ  In 
■aaages  well,  as  Kagliak  artiata  generally  do;  aad  thia  aloae  will  make  a  piaare  piaaaiag,  if  art 
preveated  by  oflbaaire  color,  or  aome  otker  disagreeable  qaality. 

Noa.  18B,  49, 83, 36,  by  Incham,  MAaaicLu,  GAMa4noBLL&,  aad  Matk.  Tkaaa  fnailamna  peaaemb 
ia  perfoctkm,  tke  meaner  I  elluded  to,  wkick  may  be  mack  better  tkaa  any  tking  in  Titiaa,  Canaglbo 
Paul  Veroaeae,  or  aay  of  the  celebrated  maatera  »f  color,  or  eren  in  natare ;  bat  wkick  I 
•ae  la  aay  ef  tkoae  authoritiea.  It  coaaists  in  exceaaive  brightneea,  amootkneea,  aad  aMBi 
aad  total  abaeace  of  mellowneaa,  freakneea,  tone,  aad  rickaeea.  Coald  I  aay  wkat  it  raaalta  ftam^  I 
ahoald  expeee  a  ekief  cauae  of  tke  corraptioa  of  taste  aad  die  decay  of  art,  aad  reader  a  mast  m- 
portaat  aenrice  to  tke  world ;  bat  I  coafoas  my  inability  to  give  aay  Iking  mtan  tkaa  tbe  eea^icctufeb 
tket  it  ariaea  Arom  bad  taste  end  falae  tkeories,  aad  from  tkat  aarrowaeea  of  miad,  wkick,  ia  pmsaiag 
•oaM  good  qaaliiiea,  trample*  oa  all  oikera,  aad  puahea  to  aa  oflbaaire  excem  the  few  it  noCieataC 
nU.  In  the  fine  fine  art  of  painting,  or  as  the  French  aad  Italiaaa  aaore  aptly  term  It,  *  the  keaatifel 
art,'  the  apiritaal  predomiaatea,  the  phjrsical  ia  aabordiaate,  aa  ita  rehicle;  aad  each  pkyakal  ele- 
■MBt  keepe  ita  rank,  aad  girea  ita  proper  aid  in  bodying  fortk  die  emotiona  of  tke  eoal,  kal  is  nevar 
akown  for  ita  own  aaka.  *  Beeutifol  art*  ia  esaealially  ideal ;  it  makea  compoeitioa  aakordiaate  la  ei- 
preeaioa,  iautataoa  to  composition,  copying  to  imitation,  aad  kas  notklng  to  do  wiik  foc>aimile.  Tke 
trede  of  copying,  wkick  tkeae  men  mistake  for  art,  sabjects  all  tkiags  to  itself;  aad  aerer  tkiaks  ef 
aoal  or  ckaracter.  I  ask  aay  aeasible  pereoa  if  Mr.  liiaaAM*s  portraits  do  aot  geaerally  nppeer  foakia 
la  iatellect,  affected  aad  angraceful  in  expreesion  aad  notion,  without  just  rreemblaace  ia  eahaisnra 
aad  eolor,  aad  folae,  eren  in  mere  ahape  }  Aad  the*  othera  of  thia  aect,  aad  iNyre  who  might  ha 
named,  are  aot  mach  more  or  leaa  distinf  uiahed  by  merit,  or  by  rulfar  popularity,  than  ia  thia  iM 
of  tkoae  allly  women,  wko  ckalk  tkeir  akiaa  uatil  tkey  prodace  tke  *  delicaU  wkiteaiaa*  of  kid 
floroe.  Take  aay  of  tkeir  picturea,  refard  tkem  witk  your  own  •ytt^  unaided  by  leciprecatad 
paffiMy,  aad  aee  if  tkey  poeaeaa  dif  nity  or  refinement  of  ckaracter  aad  expreaaioB,  beauty  cf  f<>**>* 
or  tka  dewy  fraakaesa  and  bkMNa  of  kealtky  fleak  {  eee  If  tkey  discrimiaala  betweea  ^e  sabetancas«f 
vefetablea  aad  miarrala;  the  juicy  ioweraad  the  eapleaa  rock  {  tke  transpareatataMepkareaadiht 
painted  wall ;  the  lk|nid  and  the  dry ;  or  mark  tke  dcf  reea  of  traaaparency  wkick  diatinfuiah  fimk 
from  imagea  of  crockery-ware,  or  paiated  wood ;  marble  from  planter,  or  maalia  from  paper  \  and  da 
BOtaUowaayaseBaaaoatbeacoraafdefoctiTepigmaatai  forbi  tka  kaadaaf  Titiaa,  Bunao»M 
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Vereaew,  Corrttff ks  «ad  others,  materiala  !«••  WMd  and  efleient  Ikma  we  pow,  were  made  to 
rival  every  beantj  that  edorae  the  vieiUe  eraattoa. 

No.  lldl  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Dv ramDw  Thie  poeaeoeea  foatiUty,  f nee,  and  eves  beaaty  > 
qvalitiee  that  do  aot  ahoond  la  thia  •how-tooak  The  diaaa  is  taat«<IU  aad  aeal,  and  carelhlly  paiated  f 
and  the  cMare-'amre  of  the  pietare  is  efhetlva,  yet  aaobtrwaive.  I  thiak  thu  the  beet  pkoUre  1 
hare  teen  of  Mr.  Daraad*! ;  iadeed,  no  portrait  la  the  room  appeara  more  lady-like  la  eharacter,  or 
More  pleasing  ia  Its  feaeral  effect ;  aod  had  I  a  baadred  dollars  to  spare  for  saeh  a  pnrpose,  I  would 
rather  give  it  for  this  thaa  Ibr  all  Mr.  lagham  ever  paiated.  Bat  it  grieves  bm  to  see  that  Mr.  Da- 
raod*s  taste  has  snflhred  by  ezposore  to  the  pestileat  Bmaaer  of  Messrs.  lagham  aad  Ceaipaay.  E veo 
as  aa  aeeomplished  scholar,  despite  his  habitaal  care  to  avoid  diem,  will  soaseiimes  catch  aad  re* 
peat  the  vulgarisms  of  the  rabMe ;  or  as  very  relaed  people  ia  the  last  oaatury  could  endure  eud 
•vea  adadre  powdered  wigs ;  or  as  ancleat  Lombaitls  were  charmed  to  see  beads  shavea  behiody 
aad  aacieat  Brlioas  la  see  themselves  painted  Uae,  aad  aouth-flee  Islanders  with  tattooing,  aad  so 
Ibrth,  aod  so  forth  {  so  this  artist,  and  nmay  othen,  and  meet  of  the  pabllc,  have  beheld  this  diy, 
feeble,  insipid  maaaer,  nntil  they  can  lolerMe,  and  even  like  it.  At  the  hasard  of  appearing  vain, 
I  advise  him  and  tbem  to  go  to  Natare  {  look  at  her  ia  the  BMrniog,  when  the  dew  gives  moisture 
aad  freshness  to  color ;  at  noon,  when  her  splendor  is  greatest;  and  in  the  vi^iory  twilight,  when  all 
thiags  are  idealiaed  aad  mellowed  by  the  shadowy  gleam  that  soothed  the  ejres  of  Titian,  Carracei* 
and  B^yaoMs ;  Go !  subject  your  eyes  aad  feelings  to  these  geniel  influences  i  and  you  will  be  cared 
of  a  comiptioB  of  taste,  which.  If  allowed  to  keep  iu  hold,  wM  degrade  you  from  artisis  to  trades- 
men ;  from  amatanrs  to  mere  twaddlers  for  Ihshioa's  sake. 

No.  40.  *Iadiaa  Captives,*  by  Wsia.  Something  historical,  and  of  course  a  treat.  The  femalw 
luM  good  action,  drapery,  aad  llgbi  and  shade  \  the  nude  he*  tolerable  dr^Mry,  but  to  feeble  ia 
drewlng,  and  somewhat  stntuesque,  snpctially  la  the  right  leg  aad  foot.  His  color  has  a  dry  and 
dirty  appearaaee,  aad  somewhat  hard,  Uke  a  woodea  flgure.  Of  the  axpreesion,  I  hnd  bettor  not 
speak  {  as  I  have  little  sympathy  with  thoee  who  ascribe  the  virtues  and  lofty  seatlments  of  civiltaa- 
tion  to  theee  hnlf  stupid  barbarians.  The  sold  tor  to  a  very  good  one,  but  not  reaurkaMe  for  mellow- 
ness of  color.  His  armor,  weapons,  and  the  log  on  which  he  sits,  could  hardly  be  painted  with  greater 
truth ;  bat  they  should  have  been  more  sabordiaaia.  There  Is  eoneiderabto  tone,  and  unity  of 
shade,  which  gives  simplicity  of  geaernl  eflbet  |  bnt  the  coloriag  laeke  richness,  mollownees,  and 
foree;  aad  the  ehiaro-*waro  to  feeUe,  monotonooa,  aad  unsatisfactory  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Wun  has 
eeea  too  mach  of  the  present  Itnllan  aehool,  and  its  floariehing  branch  ia  thto  dty. 

Nob  49,  Portrnh  by  W.  H.  PwrsLi.,  bus  a  look  saveraly  dieegreeehle.  There  to  ao  resembleaeo 
to  the  suhstaace  of  flesh,  and  the  hands  are  quite  shockiag  to  aa  aaatomlst.  The  coat  and  eteeieras 
are  net  so  bad ;  bnt  they  are  aot  so  diMeult  to  paiat  Mr.  Powm.l  to  yoaag,  and  has  done  quite  as 
well  as  could  have  been  expecind ;  but  1  four  he  to  a  spoiled  child,  and  in  a  way  to  mim  the  art  alto- 
gether, and  beconra  n  nmre  tradesman.  He  has  baaa  wofally  delndod  by  the  puflTery  of  sevei el 
veiy  honoraMe  end  warm-hearted  frieads,  who  are  by  no  amaas  oompeteat  to  Judge  of  ert,  or  hto 
program  ia  It  (  and  the  instractioa  nader  whioh  he  has  sofltared,  bus  been  of  that  meet  dangerous 
hind,  reepecteMy  ms  its  ere,  with  merit  enough  to  win  the  confldence  of  the  ineapertencod,  but  not 
enough  to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  a  truly  ambitious  stadeat,  who  desiree  to  feel  aad  posseee 
thoee  escellaneles  by  which  the  great  aMSters  have  won  the  admiratkNi  of  ages.  He  has  wasted  hto 
time  nader  no  iaatruetloa  at  all,  or  under  that  of  area  who  were  never  well  uught  theamelvee,  aod 
who  hnow  of  the  art  oaly  so  much  as  basy  iageaoity  could  catch  from  Inferior  prodactioas,  aad  the 
eaanal  hiatsof  saeh  as  theauelves;  when  he  should  have  been  ia  the  schooto  of  Europe,  if  possi- 
Ue,  or  under  the  iastroction  of  Mr.  Moass,  who  to  the  beet  educated  artia  in  thto  city,  aad  the  BMst 
likely  to  amfce  a  youag  miui  eensihie  of  the  boaaiies  of  nature.  Mr.  Pownx  will  not  feel  oflbnded 
at  the  eppareat  severity  of  my  remarks,  or  at  my  siagling  him  oat  from  aaraag  aMwy  who  are  ia 
the  same  predicament,  and  to  whom  my  ci^asnreo  will  apply  with  equal  or  greater  foree.  1  ehooeo 
him,  beeaase  he  to  oae  of  the  aMwt  prearialng ;  and  It  to  not  aspedieat  to  spook  of  each  particulariy* 

No.  M,  by  J.  T.  Hauis,  to  a  portrait  of  a  geattoaMO,  who  seeme  to  thiak  more  of  the  nlils  thaa 
the  dates.  Supposing  the  color  to  resemble  the  original,  it  to  much  better  than  the  aM^ority  of 
portraits  ia  the  room,  belag  less  hard  and  dry. 

No.  90,  by  W.  Hamilton,  to  a  portrait  of  a  littlo  girl,  mnde  of  sonwihing  like  voiy  flne  naglaaod 
crockery,  aod  a  llttto  dog,  made  ef  a  mintare  of  ptoetor  aad  pipe  rhy. 

No.  48L  Portrait  by  P.  a.SrBMGBR.  Very  eradimUe  to  hlmf  althoagh  the  ieah  to  too  aMch lika 
Sigaor  lag  ham's. 

No.  47,  by  J.  WamMBiis,  to  a  portrnH  of  a  lady.    If  thto  arttot  woald  tohe  as  much  pains  to 
get  lolerabto  expremlon,  aa  he  thhos  to  amfco  hto  colofn  ginring,  nad  hto  subetnneoe  hard,  he  might  ha 
a  reepectable  mtMlhetanr  of  permilh   IfenrhadoeeaacpoasnieaTeqrMtUlHikeamhitioa. 
VOL.  Xlil.  71 
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No.  34.  D.  DicKimoM.  *  Hjlu  and  fiymph*,*  One  of  cb«  ehtof  vioM  of  o«r  artbta,  b  a 
p«Mit7  to  that  •peciM  of  theft,  wbich  cootiats  in  parioiuing  the  aalariala  of  their  pidsree 
priato,  paintioga,  or  aajr  thisf  el«e,and  palmiog  thetai  oa  the  pablie,  withoot  statiag  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  orifiual,  ia  order  to  wia  praise  frooi  iocaatiooi  jovmalisUk  Bat  as  aoch  deeepcieap 
whether  it  reealt  horn  ateaa  diahoaeatjt  or  from  ifaoraoee  of  iu  iatproprietj,  caaaot  hot 
dovbta  retpectiof  the  orif  ioality  of  worha  of  artiata  wlw  woold  aeora  to  receive  credit  that 
not  their  dee,  it  it  proper  that  all  who  are  cooceraed  in  aneh  natter*  alioald  be  adaMakhed, 
the  impoetare  eapoeed.  This  picture  is  copied  chiefly  fW>ai  oae  by  Hoary  Howard,  Royal  Acado- 
niciaB,  which  was  enfraved  for  Charles  Heath's  aaaoal,  the  Keepsahe ;  bvt  there  are  several  ifaras 
added,  whether  origiaal  or  not,  I  canaot  say,  and  soMO  heads  aad  limbs  pat  ia  diffareat  aad  waro 
poeitioas.  Our  artist's  other  pictare,  of  *  Oberoa  aad  Titaaia,'  is  mach  ia  the  maaaer  of  Mr.  Howard, 
aad  1  most  saspect  it  to  be  tahoa  from  him,  althoof  h  the  coloriaf  aad  exeeatioB  are  so  wi 
that  oae  should  be  slow  to  thiah  they  could  have  come,  even  so  indirectly,  from  that  clever 
Aocordinff  to  the  published  rales  of  this  academy,  copies  are  not  adasissiUe ;  therefore,  die  pahtte 
have  a  rif  ht  to  presame  that  whatever  appears  ia  it,  is  original,  or  believed  to  be  so, by  ^e  eeoi- 
mittee.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  naderstond,  that  I  do  not  impngn  the  mettves  of  Mr.  Dichinaoa  ar 
the  committee.  1  am  booad  ia  courtesy  to  presume  that  such  firee  use  of  intellectual  property  to 
aidered  by  him,  as  it  is  by  the  public  at  large,  perfectly  excasablo.  The  committee^  howerer, 
not  sufllcieaily  guarded. 

No.  13.  E.  MoouBT.  This  portrait  has  tolerably  good  imilatloB  of  form,  sahetance,  aad 
excepting  in  ihe  fle»h,  with  aa  approach  to  uaity  aad  purity  of  shade  {  hat  thecompoeitioa  tofiwlty; 
the  red  curtaia  is  too  eoasplcaous,  aad  ia  geaeral,  the  material  not  sabordiaate  to  the  meataL  Toa 
ats  too  diatiactly,  and  Jkel  but  vaguely ;  and  although  portraiture  gives  hut  slight  opportaai^  fbr 
the  manifestetioa  of  the  vital  principles  of  art,  still  alaMist  every  respectable  pereoa  has  moawala  of 
activity  of  spirit,  which  the  paiater  shoald  watch  for,  aad  the  ex|Nressioa  of  which  he  shoald  cateh, 
aad  adapt  to  it  the  whole  oompositioa  of  his  picture,  in  order  that  there  may  be  ao  iacoafiaity, 
aad  that  the  ashscls,  form, color,  etc^  mmy  aot  draw  to  itself  the  atteatioa  that  is  due  to  the  saljict, 
miad. 

No.  909L  Laadseape.  E.  LmaoeroM.    The  lower  part  very  agreeably  colored ;  the 
pareat  aad  well  maaaged ;  the  sky  rather  too  flat  aad  aabrokea. 

No.  900  aad  99a  Portraits  by  J.  B.  Fvaqq.  The  flrst  to  very  bed  ;  the  other  has 
merit,  but  to  too  piaky  ia  color,  aad  somewhat  defective  ia  sahetaace,  especially  the  aoee,  which  to 
*  woodeny.*  Mr.  FL&oa  to  very  yoanf  ,  considerably  less  thaa  tweaiy  »  aad  hto  parfocmaacaa  ara 
highly  creditable  to  hiik 

Nol  Si.  T.  F.  RossiTBU.    Thto  to  a  rery  dever  shetch  |  the  chiaro-'searo  aad  eolor  Tory  ayreo 
idde  to  the  eye.    If,  as  I  am  informed,  Mr.  RoesiTBa  is  quite  a  yoaag  man,  it  may  be  hoped  that  ha 
will  becoBM  aa  ezcelleat  artist,  if  he  will  but  study  ;  for  he  eertaialy  has  a  good  eye  for  color  aad 
efbet,  aad  some  ^rceptioa  of  beauty  in  form ;  but  I  aee  by  aaothor  pictare  of  his,  that  ho 
to  be  severely  drilled  ia  drawing.    If  he  caa  muster  two  huadred  dollars  a  year,  for  ive 
he  had  better  go  to  London,  aad  stady  ia  the  Royal  Academy « which  to  die  best  sehoal  ia  the  worlds 
aad  the  oaly  safe  oae. 

No.  64.  H.  Inman.  If  this  resembleii  the  substance  aad  color  of  flesh,  aad  the  shape  aad  coa- 
straction  of  a  lady's  shoulders  aad  neck,  the  reeemblaace  is  aot  saflciaat  to  daeonre  such  eteborata 
pratoe  as  thu  artist  is  accustomed  to  receive.  The  dress,  however,  to  better  painted ;  as  well  it 
may  be,  for  it  is  easier  executed.  Mr.  Gkat,  a  mere  lad,  without  doiag  a  very  eztraordiaaiy  font, 
has  paiatrd  a  head,  No.  71,  quite  as  good  as  this,  aad  a  haad  cnosidorabiy  better.  Mr.  InmAit's  pic- 
ture of  children,  No^  180,  is  much  more  artiat>like,  at  least  ia  the  compositioa  aad  geaeral  eflact, 
which  are  very  elever,  aad  far  better  thaa  most  things  bare.  But  the  chHdrsa  are  aot  very  child* 
like  in  expression,  nor  very  well  proportioned.  The  ariM  aad  hands,  particulariy,  are  too  small, 
aad  woald  become  a  tey^sbop  better  than  a  *  National  Academy  ;*  a  aame,  let  me  add,  so  pompoas, 
as  te  remiad  me  of  one  I  saw  over  a  dingy  hole  ia  Paris,  *  Cafifr  de  llJaivera !'  Bat  the  cohariag  of  the 
drapery,  the  carpet,  the  cushion, the  basket,  aad  ribbon,  is  very  good;  aay,  quite  delightfol  to  the 
eye,  after  lookiag  at  the  brainless,  boaeless,  flrshless  libeto  oa  human  substance  aad  miad, oa  either 
side,  by  1iiobam«  But  why  did  ho  paint  the  necks  of  these  little  folks  so  dirty  f  Why  did  he  aot 
flrst  wash  them,  and  wipe  them  moderately,  which  woald  have  nude  the  skia  more  traasparaat, 
aad  givea  a  freahaees  of  color,  wbich  to  sadly  aeeded. 

No.  S31.  Portrait  by  F.  Alkxardbu,  of  Boston.  As  thto  artist  happens  to  paiat  ia  a  deep  toao, 
with  some  attention  te  mellowneaa  aad  harmony  of  oolorinf,it  has  been  ooaaidared  aeeessaiy  to 
iacline  hto  pictare  a  IHtU  more  than  the  oae  aext  U— a  trf  little;  which  dimiatohes  the  light 
tnm  the  proper  direetioB ;  aad  w  place  aroaad  it  a  plcaty  of  bright  ftaaMe,  aad  atariaf 
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whieh  naket  tiM  flMh  appear  too  dark.  Betide,  owing  to  the  ioclioation,  the  light  fh>di  the  floor 
aaatkee  a  very  elif  bt  but  Terjr  mlMhievoni  gliateni ag  over  the  lurrace  of  the  Taroiih,  produelof 
^rvat  dbtorbaaee  and  irregularity  of  effect.  But  thia  picture  it  very  well  conpoted,  and  executed ; 
jrac  the  ieth  teeau  to  want  that  dewy  fhethoeta,  which  you  tee  when  the  atmoephere  ia  moderately 
hamidt  aad  the  penpiration  unchecked.  If  it  were  huog  in  any  tolerable  light,  it  would  probably 
appear  tnileiently  bright  ia  the  fleth  i  but  it  ia  not  painted  in  the  New-York  manner,  and  therefore 
hmM  not  found  Ihvor  with  the  committee. 

No.  894.  Portrait,  by  W.  Paob.  Thit  it  the  bett  colored  of  hia  picturet,  and  it  at  good  at  any 
In  the  room,  to  fiir  at  hue  it  eoncemed.  The  face,  beluw  the  forehead,  it  well  drawn,  aad  hat  very 
■aoeh  the  tnbatance  and  color  of  fleth ;  but  the  forehead  it  too  inditcrimioately  rounded,  at  if  it 
wore  tamed  in  a  lathe,  and  it  not  entirely  free  from  objection  on  the  teore  of  hardneta.  The  handa 
mrm  eareAiUy  painted,  Mrith  tolerable  color ;  bnt  a  little  overwrought  and  herd,  and  the  right  one  not 
aaalomicaily  correct,  nor  drawn  with  much  tkill.  Hit  other  picturet  are  ialbrler  to  thit,  particularly 
in  anbatauee  and  color.    No.  117  it  decidedly  hard  and  dry. 

No.  74.  Landtcape,  by  T.  Dooobtt.  Thit  it  a  very  pleating  picture,  aad  one  of  the  bett,  if  not 
the  very  bett,  that  I  have  teen  from  thit  artitt.  The  general  effect  of  color  and  chiaro-'tcnro  ia 
•(preoable  {  the  treaa,  and  other  objectt,  well  grouped ;  the  imitatioa  good,  and  the  coloring  of 
individual  objectt  hat  much  truth. 

Not.  31  aad  XL  Landtcapet,  by  A.  RiCBAKOtoN.  Thit  aitiat  hat  teveral  very  clever  little 
piocuret  here.  He  compotea  with  iheility,  and  hat  a  good  feeling  for  chiaro-*tcuro  and  color. 
Owing  to  th^r  tmall  tine,  they  do  not  appear  to  well  here  at  they  woold  if  hung  on  walla  with 
reaaoaahle  tpacot  between  them. 

Nob  90.  The  Great  Adirondack  Pitt.  Painted  on  the  tpot,  by  C.  Imgbam,  N.  A.  If  there  be  any 
pertont  of  tattp,  who  are  not  already  convinced  of  the  juttice  of  my  remarkt  upon  thia  perton't 
labort,  they  need  but  look  at  thit  daub.  In  the  deecripiion  which  he  quotet,  it  it  taid :  *The 
ahadowa  of  night  are  veiling  the  awful  precipice,  which  formt  the  back  grouad  of  the  picture.* 
With  the  tpirit  of  mere  mechanical  delineation,  dettitute  of  all  poetic  feeliag,  he  hat  failed  to  pro- 
fit by  the  hint  of  the  writer,  to  give  the  obtcurity  of  evening  thade,  and  the  glow  of  an  evening 
aky,  which  might  have  imparted  magnitude  and  effect  to  thit  *  precipice,'  which  he  hat  made  more 
ettminaUt  than  *  awlhL*  Such  lilliputian  minutim,  tuch  tame  monotony,  tuch  abaenoe  ai  all  trnu 
tubctanee,  color,  apace,  and  atmoephere,  I  never  taw,  to  my  remembrance. 

No.  91.  Portrait  of  Aomibal  Walton,  R.  N.,  by  J.  FBonmiaBAM.  I  tuppoee  thit  hero  looked 
aa  tnrly  at  he  could,  for  the  take  of  hit  own  dignity,  when  he  tat  for  hit  picture ;  bnt  that  it  hie 
concern.  At  a  moderate  dittance,  thit  fleah  appeart  werf  dry,  like  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  brick- 
dutt ;  bnt  on  coming  near  it,  the  dryneta  ainiott  ditappeart,  and  yon  perceive  a  ttry  curiout  patch- 
ing, or  pencilling,  or  whatever  elte  it  may  be  called,  which  it  probebly  detigoed  to  contribute  tome 
deeirable  <qnality,  but  which  teemt  quite  unnecettary ;  at  Mr.  F.  hat  done  much  better  without 
4t,  than  I  have  teen  him  do  with  It.  I  think  thia  picture  untkilfully  compoeed,  tpotty  in  light  and 
color,  and  tomowhnt  fantattically  Ihlee  in  the  huet  of  the  hack-ground. 

Of  the  miniaturet,  I  can  only  tay,  from  a  hatty  glance,  that  Mr.  HiTB*t  teem  the  bett,  i^though 
Mr.  PABtBAW  hat  a  very  pretty  one.  Thit  llrtt-named  gentleman  detervet  great  credit,  not  leee  fbr 
hit  talentt,  than  for  bla  perteverance  to  ultimate  tuccett,  egaintt  the  mott  adverte  circumttanoee. 
Hit  firtt  miniature,  I  have  heard,  waa  painted  frem  colon  that  he  gathered  and  pretervod  on  hit 
thumb-nail,  la  *  trying  thu^piali^  of  a  box  of  paintt,  which,  trilling  nt  wnt  itt  price,  he  waa  unable 
ta  purehaae. 

There  are  teveral  other  worka,  mnbo  of  which  deterve  commendation,  and  auny  that  deamBd 
levere  eeneure,  which  the  Kmitt  of  thit  article  will  not  permit  me  to  notice. 

The  condition  of  painting,  iu  thia  country,  it  low,  and  tculpture  hat  at  yet  tcareely  a  being.  The 
cautet  of  thia  may  be,  the  general  diffution  of  wealth ;  the  modwMe  circumttancet  of  the  many }  the 
very  limited  number  of  thoae  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  ttimolating  price  for  the  best  productiont  { the 
centequent  demand  fbr  ftumtUf,  and  toleration  of  inferior  fuality,  from  which  necetaarily  retult  a 
ntragremion  ot  latte.and  fhrther  toleratkm,  farther  tuperflcial  dispatch,  farther  action  and  reae» 
tiea  of  taate4»u  productioa,  and  production  on  taate,  which  will  contiaue,  until  common  tente  it  ttart- 
M  from  itt  dream,  by  the  hideouanett  of  the  objectt  impoted  oa  it.  What  I  deaire  to  Impreet  on 
tht  public  miad  it,  that  tatte,  our  tola  guide  to  the  beautiAil,  it  modified  by  every  object  we  oontem- 
plala,  corrupted  by  every  error  we  imbibe,  and  tbould,  therefore,  be  vigilaatly  guarded  by  reatoa, 
•ad  aulyected  to  whatever  tout  roaton  may  decide  to  be  the  true  one.  Thit  tett,  probably,  ia  naturo, 
if  the  united  and  unaatnuMt  voice  of  all  paiuten,  aculptora,  and  poett,  that  have  turvived  the  cri- 
tidim  of  agee,  ia  to  be  relied  on,  at  a  ratioBal  ground  of  probd>ility,  in  oppoeitioa  to  a  temporarj 
AiUoB,  B  popBlor  opiBioB,  evea  though  that  opinioa  ahoold  ceiadde  with  mm**  mm.  #.  b.  r. 
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THE     DRAMA. 

Pakk  Trbatrs. — The  poblie*t  old  IkTMiU  b  afun  llfttaf  op  its  eaer^M  froM  tlMir  late  i 
rary  deprMsion,  aad  tke  eAosaqneaee  ia,  a  nCarn  of  old  fteai,  aad  larfe  rae«ipt«.  Ifka 
•oon  txpoetedi  to  Mil  her  laat  eagafoaicnt  in  thU  ooontry,  whoa  tba  maay  tbooMad  acqi 
whon  her  dolieato  aad  afeetlva  ponoaaCiooa  of  character  have  wanaod  into  IHeads,  will 
the  bonae,  to  be  charmed  once  more  with  the  eloqneace  of  her  art.  We  ahall  ail  rf>grct  the  fiaal 
departure  of  Hiw  Ellbn  Tkbb.  She  ia  the  last,  and  we  had  almoat  aaid,  the  beat,  of  that  trio  of 
Ibmale  tdent,  consiating  of  Pakmy  Kbmblb,  the  Prtllips,  and  herself,  with  which  we  hare,  withia 
a  few  years,  beea  Ihvored.    Whea  the  ia  gone,  her  place  cannot  be  filled. 

MJM  Cbirroii  haa  lately  been  fUfillinf  a  abort  engag emeot  at  this  hon»e,  bat  bas  confined 
le  the  personation  of  the  character  of  *  Anna  Boleya,'  as  it  is  drawn  fi>r  her,  iu  the  new  play  of 
name.    It  ia  well  fer  Mias  CurroM,  that  she  is  really  a  beantiAiI  woman ;  otherwiae,  we  ftnr  tho 
eritics  wonld  be  less  amiable  in  the  display  of  their  tender  oMrcies  toward  her.    Ladiea*  e>  ea  hawo 
wondrous  power,  eren  upon  the  obdurate  hearts  of  the  moat  stubborn  of  theatrical  reportam. 
Orowinir  ourself  fray,  and  —(we  may  aay  it  with  complacency.)  renerable  in  onr  batchelorhood, 
we  eoafees  to  a  calm,  general  indifference  to  the  witching  charms  of  that  aax  which  inspired  vm* 
juvenility ;  yet  are  there  glances  from  starry  eyes,  shot  aerooi  the  pit,  which,  even  in  oar  retirod 
snuggery,  we  can  feel  to  be  laden  with  the  full  force  of  woman's  strong  artillery.   Miss  CLirroR,  am 
ahe  treads  the  stage  with  the  grace  and  look  of  an  empress,  scatters  Ihr  and  wide  theae  rtisiiiUan 
benma.    Her  adaurers,  in  gloriona  bewilderment,  fbel  the  warmth,  and  see  the  brightness,  of  tho 
aon,  bnt  take  no  cognisance  of  the  apois  upon  its  surface.  The  glare  of  the  beauty  dazsles  them,  i 
the  defects  of  the  actrem  are  unnoticed, if  not  unknown.    Not  so  with  your  sexagenarian.    Ji 
a^ght  smile  her  sweetest,  and  glance  her  brightest,  and  Jnpiter  might  stay  his  thunderbolts  to  ap> 
plead,  but  yonr  cool,  well-tempered,  honest  critic  of  sixty,  would  take  suulT,  and  quietly  wait  Ibr 
the  flash  that  talis  of  the  spirit  within.    Laying  aside  our  gallantry,  which  is  mora  natural  to  ua  tham 
our  wig,  we  meat  proceed  to  dedare,  that  Hiss  CLirron  has,  in  her  fine  person,  but  one  of  the  attrv- 
butes  of  a  good  astresa.    She  has  neither  the  genius  nor  talent,  which  are  necessary,  in  the  opiaiom 
oi  maay,  to  the  constitation  of  a  great  tragedian.    She  vnuta  the  faculty  of  identifying  heraelf,  is 
the  amalleat  degree,  with  the  peraonage  she  wonld  represent.    She  seenm  never  to  enter  into  dm 
fcolings  of  the  eharacter,  and  being  heraelf  uuposaeased  of  the  passion  to  be  displayed,  it  ia  not 
atrange  that  her  audiencea  are  unaMved  by  it.   It  is  not  enough  for  an  actor  merely  lo  give  ntuwameo 
to  the  high-eouadlag  worda  of  paasion,  in  a  voice  tempered  to  the  aubjeet,  but  there  ahoold  bo  an 
expression  more  powerlhl  than  words  depicted  In  the  countenance  aad  action  of  the  porlbrmer ;  as 
Vt  laagaage  eonid  not  alone  declare  the  mighty  workings  of  the  tpirit.  Mm  Ci.irfftHi^  art  doaa  not 
reaoh  so  high.    Oa  the  eontrary,  there  ia  aa  aftotod  prettiness  an  all  her  effarta  at  expression ;  as  if 
to  portray  hate,  aageri  revenge,  or  aay  other  naamiable  iboHng,  would  destroy  the  beautilhl  ia 
her  face ,  aad  distort  those  UnemaiMiis  wUcb  enrapture  the  souls  of  her  admirers.    But  if  she  reeUy 
has  talent,  the  puMie,  more  than  heraelf,  is  to  blaaM,  that  it  has  not  displayed  itself  belbra.    Tho 
ladiscreet  and  fulsome  flatteriea  which  the  press  has  lavished  upon  her,  have  been  enough  to  tara 
the  bruin  of  nny  pretty  woman,  aad  iadnce  her  to  not  satiafied  with  the  attractions  which  aattve 
has  lavished  upoa  her  peraon,  as  if  they  would  endure  for  ever,  without  seeking  to  bring  fervari 
those  richer  charms  of  the  miad,  irhich  do  not  pass  anray  with  the  roans  of  the  cheeh,  bat  blooii  tka 
hrigbter  the  longor  they  are  permittod  to  ripen,  under  the  culture  of  study  and  experioBeo. 

Moaa.  aad  H'dlle  Psvl  TA«i.toMi  made  their  first  appoarmaoe,  during  the  month,  in  the  ballet  tf 
'La  Sylphide.*  Expectation  was  on  tip-toe,  and  great  anticipations  were  entertained  of  the  BOpariog 
akill  of  the  brother  of  the  Thglloni,  aad  Ihvorabie  hopes  of  the  lady.  A  house  crowded  to  tho  desne, 
bringing  beck  remembraaces  of  tke  prosperous  daya  of  the  old  time,  testified,  by  the  moat  eheeriag 
^planse,  their  nnqualifiod  approbatioa  of  the  new  artists.  Until  we  sasr  Mr.  Paol  Taouohi,  «o 
had  not  sapposed  that  one  of  the  asaacnline  gender  could '  danee,'  ia  ^e  meaning  applied  to  tho 
gracefhl  movements  and  bewitching  gyrations  of  the  ballet.  But  he  haa  settled  that  qucetioB ;  aad 
if  his  sister  Is  worthy  the  title  of  the  greatest  daaacaas  that  Enr^te  ever  aaw,  he  amy  justly  daim 
for  himself  the  distiaction  of  the  first  honors  '  in  the  male  IfaM,*  of  that  department  Of  art  in  Amaricu, 
if  not  in  the  world.  His  performances  are  not  only  as  gracefid  as  nature  aad  study  caa  make  them, 
but  they  are  really  woaderAil,  in  their  dexterous  agility.  If  pon  Madame  Taouoiti  we  have  alamot 
the  same  unqualified  praise  to  bestow.  She  did  more,  for  mofts  thaa  the  BMWt  aanguiae  expected  of 
her.  Her  grace  is  equal  to  her  hasband's,  and  her  style  of  daaclng  quite  orlginnl  to  Americna  aadi- 
eaces ;  and  we  venture  nothing  in  afflrmiog,  superior  to  any  that  they  have  ever  before  beheld.  Tho 
picturesque  and  lovely  '  laUsaas  •toaats'  of  the  pair,  caa  never  be  forgotten.  They  were  stadiea  for 
the  sculptor ;  as  effective  and  classic  as  the  schods  of  aay  country  can  afford.  But  it  is  die  ease 
«nd  perfect  flreodom  firom  apparent  efbrt,  with  whkh  the  moat  dtfikult  fonts  ar«  aeaoaiplished,  that 
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Cheir  achwyett  m  w^nderAiL  Th«  Uy\9  cf  thete  dcaesra  b  in  nany  rwp«cu  differtBt 
IhMi  t^ttt  9t  a^y  of  the  eaMireted  utiu»  who  hare  heretofore  appeared  ia  thb  couoiry ;  and  aome 
Idea  of  the  ifinttHlU  which  haa  been  aaid  locoMtitiite  the  great  cbam  of  M'lle  Taolioni,  may  be 
gathered  frooi  the  pedbramoeea  of  her  brother  and  hit  wife.  Mia«  aod  Matter  Wblls  deaerve  a  word 
«f  commeadatioB,  for  they  really  did  wooden.  They  were  perfect  in  their  ahare  of  the  ballet,  aod 
aeemed  to  make  extra  elforu  to  merit  the  hearty  approbation  which  waa  awarded  them. 

We  have  lately  had  Mn.OieBa  and  Mr.  SmcL&iKin  whatia  called,  by  courtesy,  *  English  opera,' 
kat  which,  (if  theeompoeitioii  entitled  the  *  Lord  of  the  Isles'  is  meant  to  be  incladed  in  the  desif  na- 
lioB,)  would  be  aa  easily  reoof  aised  by  alnraat  any  other  name.  When  Mr.  SiNCLAia  utters  his  own 
•flMve  melodiea,  no  bird  ainga  aweeter.  He  is  then  at  homo,  and  he  warbles  cow  mnore.  But  in  the 
atiff  jacket  of  an  opera  sinper,  he  is  unoasy  and  uncomfortable,  aad  so  are  his  audiences.  Mrs. 
•Oiaas  always  acquits  herself  to  the  katiafuctiou  of  her  friends,  when  she  attempts  only  what  nature 
ond  art  have  intended  her  to  produce.  She  is  a  pleasing  singer,  but  she  can  never  be  a  great  one. 
A  Mr.  Faaaa,  fW>m  the  London  theatres,  played  Richard,  for  this  lady's  benefit,  and  very  creditably 
he  did  it  We  ha?e  seen  such  awful  massacres  made  of  the  noble  Glosier.tbat  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard hia  highueas  as  doubly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  '  misshapen  duke.'  Mr.  Fkbck  showed 
that  at  leant  he  bed  #•«■  the  character  well  played,  and  waa  content  to  tread,  aa  nearly  aa  poaslble, 
'  In  the  stepe  of  hia  illaatriona  predeeeeaora.'  He  was,  however,  somewhat  prosy,  in  acenea  where 
quick  action  end  utterance  are  allowable.  There  waa  a  propriety  in  his  coetume,  throughout,  which 
la  too  oAea  fergotteu  by  our  moderu  Roectl.  Hia  dresa  of  sables,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second 
act,  waa  appr<^riate,  and  in  good  taste.  From  his  exits  and  entrances,  aod  other  evidences  of  stage 
]»ractice,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  FasBa  is  old  to  the  sock  and  buskin.  He  would  be  an  ac- 
quiaitioa  to  the  regular  company,  aad  might  do  a  considemble  fsvor  to  the  public,  by  bearing  a  part 
of  the  heavy  burden  at  present  attempted  to  be  supported  by  Mr.  Hi  eld.  By  the  way,  either  the 
ambition  of  this  laat-aamed  gentleman  orerleaps  itself,  or  he  is  hardly  used  in  the  multitudinoua 
variety  iof  characters  thrust  upon  him.  Tragedy,  comedy,  aad  force,  we  have  seen  him  enact  on 
the  same  evening ;  aod  it  would  give  na  pleasure  to  add,  that  he  merited  praise  in  them  all.  But 
the  truth  must  out )  aad  after  having  studied  Mr.  Hi  eld  in  all  the  different  varieties  of  hia  art,  wo 
have  come  to  the  coi»clu»ioa,  that  he  is  not  particularly  well  fitted  for  either.  There  ia  an  overween- 
ing affectation  in  his  playing,  which  ia  as  contrary  to  nature  as  is  cold  to  heat  He  has  no  paasion, 
but  what  ia  maoufhctured  for  the  nonce ;  ao  soul,  save  aaeh  aa  artificial,  for-fetched  ahow  of  oae, 
that  ho  aeeau  no  better,  at  timea,  than  ao  improved  specimen  of  automaton,  which  to  its  machinery 
of  motion  haa  superadded  the  engine  of  speech.  Hia  want  of  true  feeling  ia  eo  badly  concealed 
by  aa  affectation  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  text  would  be  more  powerful  in  ite  effect,  if  left  to  fall 
ovenly  ttom  his  tongue,  without  aa  effort  at  point  or  emphasia.  His  'Duke  of  Buckingham'  had 
ao  character  in  it  He  delivered  the  dialogue,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  a  achool-boy  would  hia 
weekly  recitatioa;  with  aa  equal  degree  of  emphasia  In  passages  where  emphasis  mat  required, 
aad  ia  those  where  it  was  not.  Thus,  ia  relating  to  Gloater  his  reception  by  the  citixens,  he  used 
the  same  vehemence  in  his  narration  that  he  did  in  the  affected  expression  of  hobest  indignation  at 
the  diaappointateat  caused  by  Oloetor'a  hypocritical  refosal  of  the  crown.  Aa  actor  with  the  pre- 
tenaiooe  of  Me.  H1BI.0,  who  caa  pay  so  little  respect  to  the  common  proprieties  of  the  ecene,  can 
hardly  ha  expected  to  be  very  particular  iu  rendering  the  true  text  of  the  author.  At  the  cloee  of 
Chia  aama  net,  whoa,  in  reply  to  Oloetor'a  aaaeat  to  be  crowned  *  to-morrow,'  he  ahonld  aimply  aay: 


*  To-Morrew,  ibse,  wc  will  sttsiMl  jrenr  gnot ;' 

Mr.  HiBLi>,  more  poetical,  roadered  it  thoa: 

*  ToHBorrow,  nrden  •hall  bt  lakso. 
In  prrpMraiion 
For  your  eorouaUon  I* 

A  fhataatie  pfoaaaciatioB  b  added  to  the  list  of  Mr.  Hisi.o'a  poeallaritiea.  Thaa,  for  Alleo, 
*A-ha-lice;*  caavaaa,  *  can-ouas  ,•*  *ahoa,*for  ahone;  and  for  betrayer,  *  be-ter-ay^er ;' and  ao  on, 
maltiplyiag  syllablea  to  the  utter  destruction  of  sound  and  sense.  Did  not  Mr.  Hibld  claim  for 
hiauelf  the  first  rank  ta  tragedy,  at  the  firat  theatre  Is  the  Union,  we  bad  let  him  reat  under  the 
honon  of  hia  aelf-woven  laurels;  but  PaUeaco  heraelf  would  leave  her  * monumeat,' to  rap  the 
kaucklee  of  each  a  vaia  preteader  to  the  firat  honors  of  the  drama.  c. 

Tbb  Natiomal.—  We  have  but  little  of  novelty  to  chronicle  of  this  eatablishntenL  Opera,  with 
the  over  attractive  performancea  of  Miss  SHiaBrr.aad  Messrs.  Wilm>ii  aad  Ssoirtit,  has  been  the 
roigniag  featnio,  varied  by  the  laughtor-BMving  persoaatioaa  of  Bbowns,  who  haa  reeeatly  iw- 
taraad  ftom  the  sooth,  wheiw  hia  irreebtiUe  comicalitiea  woa  aO  saffragea. 
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Thb  *Ambkic&n  Thbatkb,'  Bowcar.  — Tba  paUic  are  awart  Cbata  apacSova  and 
•dillee,  aa  ornaaient  to  its  viciaity,  aad  tv  the  tova,  ha*  ariMB  fbon  the  aahM  of  the  old 
Theatre.    Mr.  Hamblih  haa  opaaed  it,  with  a  f»od  company,  aad  *  atarry  iaflaeocoe,*  which  hav« 
filed  the  hoaae  aif  htly.    The  old  dramaa  of  *  Haxeppa,'  *  Erneat  MaUraTen^'  etc.,  have  aliaady  I 
preeaated.    We  shall  have  aa  eye  to  this  establishBieat  hereafter. 


How  TO  IB  LoHQ-LivsD. —  We  find  before  us  a  pampMet,  from  the  press  «f  Mr. 
Adam  Waldib,  Philadelphia,  which  we  have  great  pleamire  in  warmly  commendiiig  to 
oar  raaders.  It  ia  a  lecture,  delivered  before  the  Athenian  Inatitate  of  Philadelphia,  by 
J.  Pahooast,  M.  D.,andi8abrief  but  comprehensive  conaideration  of  the'  art  of  prolong 
ing  life.*  The  comparisons  drawn  between  the  prooeaaea  of  animal  and  vegetable  ezie- 
tence,  and  the  descriptiona  of  the  human  frame  and  its  functiona,  are  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  caae  with  medical  or  anatomical  illustrations,  'heathen Greek'  to  the  BDerely 
general  readei^  but  are  lucid  and  interestinef  while  the  warnings  against  the  imdne expo- 
sure of  the  body  to  the  elements,  the  proper  cultivation  and  exerciae  ot,  and  the  evils  of 
overtasking,  the  mental  facultiea ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  depressing  passions,  as 
fear,  envy,  jealouay,  chagrin,  etc.,  are  fruitful  of  most  valuable  leasons.  Moreover,  the 
style  ia  excellent,  aa  the  annexed  extracts  will  show: 

*  No  error  has  been  productive  of  more  injuriouB  conseqiiencei^  than  the  opinion,  which 
is  too  generslly  prevalent,  that  the  true  value  of  life  de^nds  less  upon  its  length  than 
its  intensity.  Those  who  practice  upon  such  a  beliei|  if  they  outlive  their  youth,  draig 
out  a  premature  old  age,  without  energv  and  without  enjovmeaL  Like  Icarus^  they 
would  overstep  Che  bounds  of  nature.  iByron,  who  adopted  thia  opinion  as  the  motto 
of  his  youth,  and  died  prematurely  old  at  his  thirty-seventh  year,  thus  q>eaks  in  the 
last  as  well  as  the  most  sincere  of  his  poetical  effusions :' 

*  Mv  days  are  la  the  yellow  leaA 
The  flowerm,  the  frvits  of  lore  are  ffoae, 
The  worm,  the  caaker,  and  the  grief. 
Are  niae  alone!' 

*  What  a  contrast  does  a  virtuoos,  happy,  and  lengthened  old  age,  picsent  to  that  of 
one  precipitated  by  a  life  of  dissipation  1 

A  striking  contrast  is  afforded  in  the  subjohiod  passsge.  The  local  allusion  isi  as  w« 
infer,  to  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Whitb  : 

*Comaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  reformed,  with  philosophical  fortitude,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
a  life  of  paasion  and  dissipation,  which  bad  nearly  brought  him  to  the  tomb.  From  that 
time  forward,  this  excellent  mangraduatedtheamountof  his  food,  his  wine,  his  exercise^ 
his  amuaeroents  and  his  studies,  so  exactly  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and  mode- 
ration, as  to  have  been  enabled  to  preserve,  much  beyond  the  usual  term  of  life,  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  with  t  he  vigor  of  middle  ase.  Between  the  ages  of  ninety  and  one  hundred, 
he  wrote  two  excellent  treatises,  in  which  the  amiable  gsrrulity  of  old  age  is  mingled  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  the  benevolence  of  a  christian.  He  lived  past  his  one  him- 
dred  and  fourth  year,  enjoying  life  richly  to  the  last,  and  died  in  his  dbow-chair.  with- 
out pain  or  agony,  like  one  who  falls  asleep,  surrounded  by  a  devoted  family,  by 
admiring  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  region  which  his  skill  had  fertilized,  and  hiskincH 
oeaa  peopled  with  an  admiring  peasantry.  To  whom  would  not  such  a  life  be  attrac- 
tive—  thus  rationally  prolonged,  and  deeply  respected,  ensbling  him  to  enjoy  to  its 
utmost  limit,  as  the  writings  of  Comaro  indicate  to  have  been  his  caae^ 

'  All  the  bouadless  More 

Of  chams,  which  aature  to  her  votary  yields; 
Tbe  warbliof  woodlaud,  the  resoaadiar  sbore. 

The  pomp  af  groves,  aad  farniiare  of  fields; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  noruinf  gilds, 
Aad  all  that  echoes  to  tbe  soag  of  even, 

All  that  the  moHntain's  shelterinir  bosoms  shields, 
Attd  all  the  dread  Biag aificeace  of  heavea.' 

*  But  we  need  not  go  to  olden  times,  nor  to  a  foreign  region,  for  modela  of  excellent  and 
philosophic  old  age!    Our  own  city  may  supply  them.   Ons  now  bat  lataly  kMt,  and 
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^'ly*  — '^^^  ^^^T  ^y  ^^  religious  peraaamon  of  which  he  was  the  head,  hot  by  a 
circle  ao  wide  that  its  iimite  have  not  been  told ;  a  pattern  of  christian  purity  and 
moral  worth.  Hia  earthly  close  waa  like  that  of  a  setting  summer  sun,  whose  beams 
naving  all  day  brightened,  beautified  the  earth,  and  aolaced  the  path  of  the  way- 
farer apon  it,  fade  at  iaat  solemnly  and  inaensibly  into  the  mellow  light  of  even,  and 
leaye  at  their  departure  a  lingering  tinge  of  brightness  on  the  sky— a  halo^  commemo- 
rative of  expiring  day,  and  prophetic  of  the  glory  of  the  future  morn/ 

While  the  profesaioDal  features  of  the  lecture  in  queation  cTince  that  the  writer  is  a 
worthy  i^upil  of  the  distinguished  physician  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  its  literary  charac- 
tariatica  are  ec|aally  honorable  to  hia  scbolarahip  and  hia  taienta. 


Osif.  H.  r*.  y.  DuoouDBAY  HoLSTSiN.  —  The  death  rat  Albany,  of  thia  diatinguiabed 
officer  and  civilian,  has  been  generally  announced  in  the  public  journala.    Ourreadera 
will  remsmber  the  aeriea  of  articles  from  his  pen,  upon  *  Talleyrand^  and  the  *  Secret 
Police  of  Napoleon,'  which  he  contributed  to  these  pagea.   They  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  thia  aide  the  Atlantic,  and  were  widely  copied  in  England  and  Fiance.    Oen. 
HoLATBiif  waa  one  of  Napoleon'a  ataf^  and  peraomilly  ac<]uainted  with,  if  not  an 
actor  in,  some  of  the  most  prominent  scenes  and  events  of  more  modern  French  history. 
He  was  an  accompliabed  scholar,  and  filled  honorable  collegiate  offices,  at  Geneva, 
Albany,  etc.    Those  who  knew  him  beat,  speak  of  him  aa  an  exemplary  and  ezcelieat 
man,  in  all  the  relationa  of  liliB. 


CamciaM  trpoir  ma  National  Acaoemt  of  DaaiON. —  It  ia  proper  to  mention^ 
that  the  review  of  the  exhibition  of  picturea  at  the  National  Academy,  which  appears 
daewhere  in  thia  department  of  the  KNicKxaaocxxa,  proceeda  from  the  pen  of  an  ar« 
fiat,  who  claima  to  *bave  the  boneaty  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  hia  rivals,  and 
courage  to  make  a  temperate  opposition  to  popular  errora.'    He  baa  the  advantage  of 
having  been  for  upward  of  six  years  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  and 
th«  benefit  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  ita  moat  distinguished  members. 
Having  need  *all  plainneaa  of  apeech,'  the  writer  deairea  ao  concealment  of  hia  name  ^ 
and  only  affirma,  that  hia  freedom  of  animadveraion  arisea  from  no  ainister  causea.  He 
aaaurea  oa^  that  he  has  no  indivtdaal  wrongs  to  avenge,  nor  personal  pique  to  gratify. 
He  haa  experienced  no  alight  from  the  National  Academy,  having  never  been  a  candi- 
date for  its  titlea,  or  an  applicant  for  ita  benefita,  in  any  way.    He  claima,  therefore,  to 
be  conaidered  a  candki  and  diatntereated  critic  f  and  we  leave  the  public  to  confirm  or 
annul  hia  pretenaioDS. 


RoMANca  or  Amkricah  Hiareav.  — '  We  have  read,  with  unnazed  gratification,  if  we 
except  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  quote  from  ita  pagea,  'A  Lecture  on  the 
Romance  of  American  Hiatory,'  delivered  at  the  Athenian  lastitatt,  Philadelphia,  ia 
February  Iaat,  by  William  B.  Raaa^  Es<^  It  is  a  rapid  yet  lacid  sketch  of  promi- 
nent historical  inckients,  the  diacovery  of  America,  the  annala  of  Mexican  coaqueat,  the 
eariy  hiatory  of  thia  continent,  etc,  with  inckiental  alluarana  to  remote  and  foreign  hia- 
tory,  appoaitely  adduced.  The  writer,  though  but  in  the  veatibule^  as  it  were,  of  his 
great  theme,  ahows  concluaively,  that  the  romance  of  history  is  the  poetry  of  truths 
that  viewed  aright,  recorded  truth  ia  aa  picturesque  aa  fiction ;  and  that  *  the  arcbivea 
of  thepaat  are  not  atored  only  with  dry  boaea  and  ahapeleas  mummies,  but  have  their 
walla  clothed,  in  colore  which  never  fade,  with  the  forma  and  figaraa  that  realiie  ibe 
Bpirii  of  departed  agea^'    Adam  Waldu,  Philadelphia. 
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Nbw  Book^  rrc.  —  Notices  of  some  of  the  followiBg  works  wers  prepared  for  tbr 
review  department  of  the  present  number;  but  owing  to  the  length  of  the  articles 
the  fine  arts  and  the  drama,  and  other  canses,  they  are  necessaril  y  excluded.  We  are  < 
pelled,  therefore,  barely  to  advert  to,  instead  of  adequately  noticing  them  i  '  A  L*  Abn^ 
or  the  Tent  Pitched,  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Wilus  to  a  bandsome  volume^  from  Ibe 
press  of  Mr.  Samubl  Golm am,  eontaining  a  collection  of  all  his  vell-kaown  'LetieKa 
from  under  a  Bridge;*  *The  Idler  in  Italy,'  published  by  Messrs.  Gasxt  ard  Hast,  m 
two  dearly-printed  volumes^  is  a  specimen  of  Law  Bls8Siroton*s  best  style,  and  em> 
braces  the  journal  of  a  tour  in  Italy,  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery,  reflec- 
tions, account  of  various  lions,  etc.;  *The  Cabinet  Minister,' from  the  never-ceaaini^ 
press  of  those  popular  publishers,  the  BaoTHaas  HASPaa,  is  by  Mrs.  €K>bb,  who  wrote 
'  Mo  then  and  Daughters,' '  The  Heir  of  Selwood,'  etc.,  and  has  received  commenda- 
tion from  praiseworthy  sources  in  England ;  '  The  Phantom  Ship,'  by  Caftaiv 
Mabstat,  which  has  been  'to  be  continued'  so  long,  in  msoy  American  joumalayia 
completed  in  two  volumes,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cabet  a  v»  Hast,  and  reads  in- 
finitely better,  as  a  whole,  than  in  detached  nambera;  *Adam  Buf^  and  other  Men  o# 
character,'  containing  eight  of  Dovolas  JsaaoLo's  capital  stories,  from  English  aad 
Scotdsh  periodicals,  from  the  press  of  Lsa  and  Blanch abd.  The  works  whose  titles  aio 
annexed,  reached  us  at  too  late  a  period  for  perusal :  *  Robin  Day,'  a  novel  by  the  author 
of ' Calavar,'  in  two  volumes,  by  Lba  ako  Blanch abr  ;  'Isabel,  or  Sicily,  a  PUgrimaiie^' 
by  H.  T.  TuoKSBMAif,  by  the  same  publishers ;  '  Behemoth^  a  Legend  of  the  MouDd' 
builders,'  by  J.  and  H.  G.  LAiroLXT ;  Schoolcbapt's  '  Algic  Researches,'  in  two  to- 
luraes,  by  the  Bbothbbs  Habpbb,  heretofore  alluded  to ;  'Mr.  Babhabd's  Discourse  on 
the  Life  and  services  of  Stephen  Van  Renssblabb,  with  sn  Historical  Sketch  of  tfao 
Colony  and  Manor  of  Rensselaerwick;  'The  Cbaractereof  Schillxb,'  by  Mrs.  Kllkt^ 
'  Fbancia's  Reign  of  Terror,'  s  sequel  to  the  'Letten  on  Paraguay,'  noticed  a  short  linao 
since  in  the  KmexEBSocEXB ;  and  *Phantasmion,'  from  the  press  of  Mr.  SAmn^ 
Golman. 

Thb  Beautibs  op  D ARIEL  WxiSTEB.— Mr.  Edwabd  Waueeb,  Folton-atiBst,  ban 
published,  in  a  small  and  handsome  volume,  of  an  bundled  and  ninety-six  pagss^  '  The 
Beauties  of  Daniel  Webstbb,  selected  and  arranged ;  with  a  Critical  Essay  on  hie 
Genius  and  Writings.'  It  is  a  second  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  and  a  very 
good  reduced  portrait.  The  selections  are  made  with  judgment,  and  their  subjects  are  va- 
rious. The  compiler's  unnecessary  preface  and  essay  are  leas  to  our  taste.  They  strike  nay 
in  a  hasty  perusal,  as  being  ambitioos  and  inflated,  to  a  degree.  Enore  have  been  per- 
mitted to  escape,  or  alterations  have  been  attempted,  in  the  text  itself^  which  evince  either 
carelessness  or  amusing  temerity.  In  the  Isst  extract,  for  example,  Mr.  WEssrEa  ia 
assisted  with  an  emphatic  word,  which  makes  the  whole  sentence  ridiculous :  '  When 
my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  aee 
him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union,'  etc. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  'the  armita  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,' 
on  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic  1  A  more  carefal  revision  should  have  been 
bestowed  upon  fragments,  professedly  authentic,  from  the  productMna  of  an  eminent 
American  stataaman. 


OoK  Nbw  Volvmb.— Wewoald  r«q>eetftilljr  tovite  the  rssder's  sttestioii  to  an  MlvertiMaMat  of 
the  PooKTSBimi  Volumb  vf  t^e  KmcBBBiocKBa,  which  accompaniM  the  praMst  nenber.  it  woeld 
have  beoa  aaay  to  have  added  maaj  arall-knowa  naaws  to  oar  regular  list  of  costribnton,  aad  ■«- 
■erottt  conmeodatorj  paragrapbato  tbe  •vbjoiDod  opinioaaof  tba  public  praaa;  bat  it  ia  oBDecaa 
aary.  Reaaoning  from  plaaaant  axparienca.  we  need  deaira  bo  mora  aaple  aapport  than  will  hs 
Toluatarily  coBtribaled  by  cka  public,  aor  a  wider  raputa  than  will  natarally  aecraafrooK 
which,  with  additional  rasowroei,  ahaU  bo  aa  aatiring  la  ths  Aitaro,  as  it  baa  baas  la  tha  paal. 
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the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 
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